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HOEACE WALPOLE. (October, 1833.) 

Leilers oj Horace IValpoIe, Earl of Orford, io Sir Korace Mann, 
Ilrliwh Envoi/ at Hie Court of Tnvca'ivij. ISTow first; published 
froBi- the Originals in the Possession of the Earl of Waldgkaye. 
Edited by Lord Dovcr. 2 vols. 8vo. London : 183o. 

'We eaimot trroiseribc this titlepage witlioiit strong feelings of 
ivgTct. Tlic editing* of these Yolumes was tlie last of the use- 
ful and liiodest services rendered to literature by a nobleman 
of amiable iiianiiers., of uuta.rnished public and private charac- 
ter, and of cultivated mind. On tkis, as on other occasions. 
Lord Dover performed his part diligeiitijt, jiidicioiisljg and 
without the slightest ostentation. He had two merits which 
are rarely found together in a commentator. He w^as content 
to be merely a commentator, to keep in the background, and 
to leave the foreground to the author whom he had undertaken 
io illustrate. Yet, though willing to be an attendant, he was 
l>3’ no means U; slave : nor did he consider it as part of his 
dui ;c to set) no faults iu tlie writer to whom he faitlifully and 
assiduously rendei^ed the lunnldest literary offices. 

The faults of Horace Walpole's head and heart are indeed 
sufficiently glaring. His writings, it is true, rank as high 
among the delicacies of intellectual epicures as the Strasburg 
pies among the dishes described in the Almanach des {jowr- 
mauils. But, as the jpdie'-de-foie-^tjras owes its excellence to 
the diseases of the wretched animal which furnishes it, and 
^Yould be good for nothing if it were not made of livers pre- 
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tematiirally swollen, so none but an niiliealtliy and disorynii- 
ized mind could have produced mdi litiniiry luxuries as llie 

works of Walpole* 

■■■ ■ He, was, 'Unless we liave formed a very emmeonn Juc1j4ineiit 
of Ms character, tlie most eccentric, the most artiiicial, tlie 
.■most fastidious, the most capricious of men* His mind %vas 
a bundle of inconsistent whims and affectations. His tea- 
tnres were covered by mask within mask. Wlien the outer 
- disguise of obvious affectation was removed, you were stUl as 
■ far as ever from seeing the real man. He played ininmicfrable 
parts, and over-acted theui aU. When he talked mismi- 
thropy, he out-Timoiied Tinioii. When he talked philan- 
thropy, he left Howard at an immeasurable distance. He 
^ scoffed at courts, and kept a ehronkie of tlieii- most triiliiig 
scandal; at society, and -was blowm about by its slightest 
veerings of opinion; at literary fame, and left fair copies of 
his private letters, with copious notes, to be published after 
his decease; at rank, and never for a moment forgot tliat lie 
was an Honourable; at the practice of entail, ami taskcMl tljo 
ingenuity of conveyancers to tie up his villa in the strictc^st 
settlement. 

The conformation of his mind was such that whatever was 
little seemed to him great, and whatever was great seemed to 
him little. - Serious business was a trifle to him, atid MSm 
were liis serious ■ business. To chat with blue stockings, to 
write little copies of complimentary verses on little occusitois, 
to superintend a private press, to preserve from mitiiral decay 
the perishable topics of Eanelagli and to record 

divorces and bets, Miss Cluidleigh’s absimdities and George 
Selwjn’s good sayings, to decorate a grotesque house with 
pie-crust battlements, to proeme rare engravings and aiitique 
chimney-boards, to match odd gamitlets, to lay out a Jiiaze of 
walks within five acres of gTOuiid, these were* the grave* (uii- 
ployments of Ms long life. Prom these he turned to poliiies 
as to an amusement. After the labours of the priiit-sliop 
and the auction-i'oom, he unbent his mind in tlie Jioiisi* of 
Commons. And, haring indulged in tbe lucreation of muk iiig 
laws and voting millions, he returned 14.) iiKU*e important pur-- 
suits, to researches after Queen Mary’s comb, WolwfB red 
hat, the pipe winch Van Tromp smoked during his last sea- 
fight, aird the spur which King William struck Into the flank- 
of Sorrel. 

In etery ihpg m wliich Walpole bnsied Iiiinself, in tlio 
fine arts, in literature, in public affairs, be was drawn by 
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some strange attraction from tlie great to tlie little, and from 
tlie useful to tlie odd. Tlie polities in whicli lie toot tte 
keenest interest, ivere politics scarcely deserring of tiie name. 
The growliiigs of (3eorge the Second, the flirtations of Prin- 
cess Emily rritli the Duke of Grafton, the amours of Prince 
Precleric and Lad}" Middlesex, the ■ squabbles between Gold 
Stick in \Vaitiiig and the Master of the Biicldioiiiids, the 
disagreements between the tutors of Prince George, these 
matters engaged almost all the attention which Walpole 
eouid spare from matters more important still, from bidding 
for Ziiickes, and Petitots, from cheapening fragments of ta-, 
pestry and handles of old lances, from joining bits of painted 
glass, and from setting up memorials of departed, cats and 
4logs. While lie veas fetching and carrying the gossip of 
Keiisiiigioii Paij-’.ce and, Carlton Eoiise, he fancied that, he 
was engaged in polities, and when -he recorded that .gossip,/ 
he fancied that: lie -was -writing history. 

He was, as he lias himself told us, fond of faction as an 
amnsement. He loved mischief: but he loved quiet; and he 
was constantl}" on the -^vatch for oppoi'tunities of gratifying 
both his tastes at once. He sometimes contrived, without 
sho-wing himself, to disturb the course of ministerial negotia- 
tions and to spread confusion tlirough the politicol circles. 
He does not liimsvdf pretend that, on these occaBioiis, ho was 
actuated by prJilic spirit ; nor does he appear to have had 
any private advantage in view. He thought it a good prac- 
tical joke to set public men together by the ears; and he 
enjoyed then perplexities, their accusations, and their re- 
eriniinations, as a nralieioiis boy enjoys the emharrassment of 
a misdirected traveller. 

About politics, in the high sense of the word, he Icnew 
nothing, and cared nothing. He called himself a Whig. 
His father^s son could scarcely assume any other name. It 
pleased him tilso to aflect a foolish dislike of kings as Idngs, 
and a foolish love and admiration of rebels as rebels : and 
perhaps, wliilc kings -were not in danger, and -while rebels 
were not in being, he really believed that he held the doc- 
trines which he professed. To go no further than the letters 
now before ns, lie is perpetually boasting to his friend Mann 
of Ms aversion to royalty audio royal persons. He calls the 
crime of Damien ^"that least bad of murders, the murder of 
a king.” He hung up in his viUa an engraving of the death- 
warrant of Charles, with the inscription Major ChartaJ^ 
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Yet tlie most superficial knowledge of Idstoiy iiiiglit kiiue 
tauglit him tliat the Eestoi’ation, and the eriiiies rnid 
of the twenty-eight years which followed the Eestorntioiu 
were the effects of this Greater Charter. jSToi* was ilteiv 
much in the means by which that instrument was (*htuinrt| 
that could gratify a judicious lorer of liberty. A nmii iinist 
hate kings very bitterly, before he can think it desiraljle Ciai' 
the representatives of the people should l^e turned out i>i 
doors by dragoons, in order to get at a king's head. AVt;!- 
-poWs AVliiggism, liow^ever, was of a very harmless kind. I le 
kept it, as he kept the old spears and helmets at Strawl-ra^ry 
Hill, merely for show. He would just as soon liave tliouglii- 
of taking down tte arms of the ancient Templars and If- ■*;» 
pitallers from the walls of his hall, and setting i»ii on a one. 
sade to the Holy Land, as of acting in the sidrit of ih ‘ 
daring warriors and statesmen, great even in their <.‘rror>, 
whose names and seals were affixed to tlie warrant wliieh 


p)rized so highly. He liked revolution and regicide oiih^ rdu n, 
they were a hundred years old. His republicanism, lik* ihr 
courage of a bully, or the love of a- fribble, was strong and 
ardent when there was no occasion for it, and siibsid.ed when 
he had an opportunity of bringing it to the i)rool*. As stjoii 
as the revolutionary spirit really >egau to stir in Ihirc^ptu as 
soon as the hatred of kings became somotlung more than a 
sonorous phrase, he was frightened into a. fanatical royalist, 
and became one of the most extravagant alarmists of iJiese 
wretched^ times. Li truth, his talk '"about liheriy. wlicthm' 
he knew it or not, was from the begimiing a mere laait, llic 
remains of a j)hraseology which had meant something in the 
mouths of those from whom he had learned it, but vfoieli, i)i 
his mouth, meant about as much as the oath by ■^rliich tlio 
Knights of some modern orders bind tlieinsolves to redros^] 
the mongs of alUnjm’ecl ladies. He had been fed in his 
boyhood with Wliig speculations on goVeriiJiient. Ifo must 
often have seen, at Houghton or i!ri)owiimp Kirevf. men 
who had been Whigs when it was as daugcuwis b.> be a Wbn. 
as to be a highwayman, men who had voied ibr f be b:x«diiM*eu 
bill, who had been concealed in garreis and Cidlars aftew Hie 
battle of Sedgemoor, and who had set flieir minc‘s io iho 
declaration that they would live and die ^vilh llu^ Jdrince of 
Orange. He had acquired the language of these mem and 
he repeated it by rote, though it was at variance with all his 
tastes and feelings; just as some old Jacobite fiimilies per- 
sisted in pra,ying for the Pretender, and in passing their 
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glasses over tlie -vvo ter-ilecanter when tlie j drank tlie Kiiig^s 
liealtlij long after tliey liad become loyal supporters of tlio 
gOYcrimient of George tlie Third. He was a Whig by the 
accident of hereditary connexion; but he was essentially a 
courtier; and not the loss a courtier because he jpretended to 
, sneer at the objects which excited his admiration and envy. 
His real tastes perpetually show themselves tlirougli the tliiii 
disguise. Ts liile professing all the contempt of Bradshaw or 
Ludlow for ci’owned heads, he took the trouble to write a 
bc^ok eoneerniiig ilo3’'al Authors. He pryed with the utmost 
anxiety into the most minute particulars relating to the Eoyal 
Family. When he 'was a. child, he was haunted with a long- 
ing to see George the First, and gave his mother no peace 
til], she had found a way of gratifying his curiosity. The 
same feeling, covered witli a thousand disguises, attended 
him to the grave. 2 s o oliservation that dropped from the 
lips of Majesty seemed to liini too trifling to be recorded. 
The French songs of Prince Frederic, compositions certainly 
not deserving of preservation on aeeoimt of their intrinsic 
merit, have been carefully preserved for us by this contemner 
of royalty. In truth, every page of Vf alpole’s works bewi’ays 
liiin. This Diogenes, who would bethought to prefer his tub 
to a and who has nothing to ask of the masters of 

Windsor and Yersailles but that they will stand out of his 
light, is a gentlemaii-Tisher at heart. 

Ho had, it is plain, an uneas}^ consciousness of tlie frivolity 
of his favourite pursuits; and this consciousness produced 
one of the most diverting of his ten thousand affectations. 
His busy idleness, his indifference to matters wdiicli the world 
generclly regards as impoidaiit, his passion for trifles, he 
iliought fit to dignift- with the name of philosophy. He spoke 
of himself as of a man viiose equanimity was proof to ainbi- 
hopes and fears, who had learned to rate power, wealth, 
and fame at tlieir true value, and whom the conflict of par- 
ties, the rise and fall of statesmen, the ehb and flow of public 
opinion, moved coily to a smile of mingled compassion and 
disdain. It was owing to the jieculiar elevation of his clia- 
2‘a.eter that he cared about a pinnacle of lath and plaster 
more than about the Middlesex election, and about a minia- 
ture of Granimont more tlian about the American Eevoliitioii. 
Pitt and Murray might talk themselves hoarse about trifles. 
But questions of government and war were too insignificant 
to detain a mind which wus occupied in recording the scandal 
of club-rooms and the wdiispers of the back-stairs, and whicli 
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was even capable of selecting and disposing cluiir;; of ebony 
and shields of rhinoceros-skin. 

One of his innumerable whims was an exiivme unwilling- 
ness to be considered a man of letters. ISTot that he was 
indifferent to literary fame. Far from it. Scarcely anv writer 
has ever troubled himself so much about the appenrime-o 
which his works were to make before posterity. But ho had 
set his heart on incompatible objects. He wished to bo u 
celebrated author, and yet to be a mere idle genthnnan, fj-ii- 
of those Epicurean gods of the earth who do'nothing at all, 
and who pass their existence in the contemulaticn uf their 
own perfections. He did not like to have anv rhino- in 
common with the wretches rvlio lodged in the little ctmi-ls 
behind St. Martin’s Church, and stoler out on Sunuiiys to dine 
with their bookseller. He avoided tlio soeiet-,- of authors. 
He spoke with lordly contempt of the most clisthmui.shed 
among them. He tried to find out some wav (.f writim'-- 
books, as M. Jourdain’s father sold doth, without dero-mtiiio- 
trom his character of Gentillionmic. « Lui, mardiand O’est 
pme meclisance : il ne I’a jamais etch Tout ce cin'i! lahsaif 
e esfc qu il etait fort obligeant, fori oiiideux ; et counne il set 
connaissait fort bien en (iioffes, il en allnit choisir de tousles 
o6t4s, les &isait apporter chez lui, et on donnait 4 bos amin 
pour del argent.” There are several amusing instanobs of 
Walpoles feeling on this subject in the letters mm befor,- 
us. Mann had comphmeiitod him on the learnin- vdiieh 
appeared in the “ Catalogue of Eoyal and Moble Authoi-s • ” 
^d it IS eunous to see how impatientlr "Walpole bore the 
nnpntation of havmg attended to any thing so unfashionable 
L Jiis mhid. 1 brow ncthinp-. 

shon d I? I who have always lived in the liig- busv world • 
who he a-bed ^ the morning, caUing it morning as ion<. aJ 
)ou please; who sup in company; who have played at faro 
half my life, and now at loo tiU two and ihree in tlie mora- 
mg, who have always loved pleasure ; bannted auctions 
How I have laughed when some of thoiMai ndues iia've’.'dl.' i 
Hie the learned gentleman. Pray don't 

be II;;; f ;w;- 

between forty and fifty yeai-s old, as Walpole then was ouHit 
to be quite as much ashamed of pluyine- -it loo Hi' h ' 

Of 

The Kte^y . character lias imdonbteclly its full slr»re of 
a^d of offe^ivo i,£s. H wXfj 
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liaci aToided those fiinlts, we could have pardoned tlie fasti- 
diousness Yvutli lie declined all fellowshij) witli inen of 

learning. But from those faults Walj^ole was not one jot 
more free than the garreteers from whose contact he shrank. 
Of literary nieainiesses and literary vices, Ms life and his 
works contain as many instances as the life and the works 
of any member of Jolmson’s club. The fact is, that Walpole 
had the faults of Grub Street, with a large addition from St. 
Jamests Street, the vanity, the jealousy, the irritability of a 
man of letters, the affected superciliousness and apathy of a 
man of ton. 

His judgment of literature, of contemporary literature 
especially, was altogether perverted by his aristoeratical feel- 
ings. No writer surely was ever guilty of so much false and 
absurd criticism. Ho almost invariably sj)eaks with contempt 
of those books which are now universally allowed to be the 
best that appeared in his time : and, on the other hand, he 
speahs of uniters of rank and fashion as if they were entitled 
to the same precedence in literaime which would have been 
allowed to them in a drawing-room. In these letters, for 
example, he says that he would rather have written the most 
absurd lines in Lee than Thomson's Seasons. Tlie periodical 
paper called The World,” on the other hand, vms by 
first writers.” 'Wlio, then, were the first writers of England 
in the year 1753 ? Walpole has told us in a note. Om 
readers will probaI)ly guess that Hume, Eielding, Smollett, 
Richardson, Johnson, Warburton, Collins, Akenside, Gray, 
Dyer, Young, Warton, Mason, or some of those distin- 
guished men, were in the list. Not one of them. Our first 
writers, it seems, were Lord Chesterfield, Lord Bath, Mr. W. 
Whittled, Sir Charles Williams, Mr. Soame Jenyns, Mr. Cam- 
bridge, Mr. Coventry. Of these seven personages, Wliithed 
was the lowest in station, but was the most accomplished 
tuft-hunter of his time, Coventry was of a noble fiimily. 
The other five had among them two seats in the House of 
Lords, two seats in the House of Commons, three seats in 
the Privy Council, a baronetcy, a blue riband, a red riband, 
about a hundred thousand pounds a year, and not ten pages 
that are worth reading. The writings of Whithed, Cam- 
bridge, Coventry, and Lord Bath, are forgotten. Soame 
Jenyns is remembered chiefly Johnson’s review of the 
foolish Essay on the Origin of Evil. ' Lord Chesterfield stands 
much lower in the estimation of posterity than he would have 
done if his letters had never been published. The lampoons 
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of Sir Charles ■Williams are now read only by the curiOTi^' 
and, though not without occasional flasJies of wit, liaye alwn vs 
seemed to ns, we must own, very poor perfbri nances. 

Walpole judged of French literatxire alter Ihe same fashi, ,n. 
He imderstood and loved the French language. Tiideed I,(i 
loved it too well. His style is more deeply tainted will: Cal- 
heism than that of any other English writer with whom ivn 
are acqua,inted. His composition often reads, for a pa.-,, 
together, hbe a rude translation from the French. We nior t 
eveiy minute with such sentences as these, “One hnows what 
emperaments Annibal Caraeci painted.” “ The imnerto’m'e 

DaSi'-i;;:;' 

*10 semi 

whetlier lie or tliey are most 2 >atriot.’' 

His love of the French language was of a peculiar kin.l 
He loved it as havnig been for a century the vohioh <,f all 
the polite nothmgs of Eiu-ope, as the sign by lyhh-h the free 
masons of fasluon recognised each otlier in eVery .-apifal from 
Petersburgh to Naples, as the language of ra'illery as fl 
anguage of anecdote, as the language id namlohi’ 1 ' 
language of correspondence. Its higher use.s he ‘dtV^i.th ,• 
tegarded Ole literatui-e of Fran^i has been t S wJ:;i 
aron was to. Moses, the expositor of great tniths wbi 'l 
would el^ have perished for want of a voice to utter then! 

Z °T *™‘‘; .la not impait it kanre liv 

fcopgt Em^pe tU. 'T'n" 

and of Locke. TIia oi 

mtereatog ^ tiM great stirring »' 

anf sMmg of the formdntioiu ofsll o w S f 

thet yrootmg of old frutl, and old erm, 1,1. 

-«%prn..ipus .or. at ^rh, 
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It T?a..s plain tlrat a great change in the AYliole social systeni 
was at hancl. FaiiaticvS of one kind might anticipate a golden 
age, in which men should live under the simple dominion of 
reason, in perfect equality and perfect aiiiity, withciit i)ro*- 
perty, or niarriage, or king, or God.^ A fanatic of anotlier 
Idiid might see nothing in the doctrines of the philosophers:, 
but' anarchy and atlieisiiiy might .cling more closely to 'every' 

. .old- abuse, and might regret the goo'd'old,days 'ivheii St. Bo-, ' 
„m,iiiic and Simon de Montfort put .down the' growing heresies, 
of Provence. A wnse man wonld have seen -with regret the 
excesses into which the reformers 'were rminiiig ; but he 
would have done justice to their genius and to their phi- 
iaiithropy. Ee would have ceiisimed their errors; but he 
wonld have remembered that, as Milton has said, error is bnt 
opinion in the making. "Wliile he condemned their hostility 
to religion, he would have aclaiowleclged that it was the 
natural eifeet of a system under 'which religion had been con- 
stantly exhibited to them in forms which common sense 
rgected and at which huniaiiity shiiddered. lYliile he con- 
demned some of their iDolitical doctrines as ineompatible with 
all Law^ all property, and all civilisation, he wonld have ac- 
knowledged that the subjects of Louis the Pifteenth had 
every excuse which men could have for being ea ger to pull 
down, and for being ignorant of the far higher art of setting 
up, A'^liile antieipathig a fierce conflict, a great and wide- 
wasting destruction, lie would yet have looked forward to the 
iiiial close with a good hope for France and for mankind. 

Walpole had neither hop)es nor fears. Though the most 
Freiichiiied English writer of the eighteenth century, he 
troubled himself little about the portents which w^ere daily 
to be discerned in the French literature of his time. While 
the most eminent I'reiichmen were studying with enthusiastic 
delight English pc^iities and English philosophy, he was 
stiidjiiig as intently the gossip of the old court of France. 
The fashions and scandal of Versailles and Marli, fashions 
and scandal a hundred years old, occupied him infinitely 
more than a great: moral involution which was taking place 
ill his siglit. He toc>k a prodigious interest in every noble 
sliarper wiiose vast volume of wig and infinite length of 
riband had figured at the dressing or at the tucking up of 
Louis the Fourteenth, and' of every .profligate woman of 
quality who had carried her train of lovers backward and 
forward from king to piarliament, and from parliament to 
king, during the wiirs of the Fronde* These were the people 
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of ’wliom te treasured tip the smallest memorial, of whom Lo 
loved to hear the most trifling anecdote, and for tvhose like- 
nesses he would have given any price. Of the great Froncli 
writers of his oWn time, Montesquieu is the only one of 
whom he speaks with enthusiasm. And even of Moiitescjuieu 
he ^speaks with less enthusiasm than of that abject tiiimr. 
Cr^billon the younger, a scribbler as licentious as Louvet and 
as dull as Eapin, A man must be strangely constituted who 
can take mterest in pedantic joimmls of the blockades laid 
by the Duke of A. to the hearts of the hfarquise de B. and 
the Comtesse de C. Tliis trash Waljiole extols in lammage 
sufficiently high for the merits of Don Quixote. He wished 
to possess a. Ipreness of CrebUlon; and Liotard, the first 
painter of miniatures then living, was emploved to preserve 
the features of the profligate dunce. The admirer of the 
Soplia and of the Lettres Aihmimnes had little respect to 
spare for the men who were then at the head of French 
literature. He kept carefully out of their way. He tried to 
keep other people from paying them iiny attention. He 
could not deny that Voltaire and Eousseuu \roro clever men • 
but heiook every opportimity of depreciating them. Of 
D ^embert he spoke with a contomjit wliich, wlnm llio in- 
tellecti^ powers of the two men arc compared, seems ex- 
qmsitely ridiculous. D’Alembert complained tliat ho was 
accused o^avi^ witten Walpole’s squib against Rousseau. 

I hope, says Walpole, “that nobody will attribute D'Alem- 
bert s works to me.” He was in little danger. 

It is impossffile to deny, hmvever, that Walpole's mdiiners 

+i / u ^^7 Reynolds used to say that 

n]i^f^tr^°^^ compare Claude to Ra- 

-tiumes and fresh Burkes before we a<min fall in wJ-Hi +>,«+ 

co^bMon of a„a i, .Mittal 

«<■' twi not „ 

Diaj^mation. He had not a pure taste He whk 
not a great reasoner. Tha-e is indeed scarcely' any writer 

possible to find .so man/contra- 


- many^e^w: non- 

Ixe wrote in this ffight/ aS iltStent mS!btTltg 
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and elaborate books., in books repeatedly transcribed and in- 
tended for tlic public eye. We will give an instance or two ; 
for, witlioiit instaiiees, readers not very familiar with Ms 
works will seareely understand om* meaning. In tlie Anec- 
dotes of Painting, lie states, very truly, tkat tlie art declined 
after tiie coinHieneement of tbe civil wars. He proceeds to 
iiiqune why this happened. The explanation, we should 
have thought, would liave been easily found. He might 
have mentioned the loss of a king who was the most munifi- 
cent and judicious patron that the fine arts have ever had in, 
England, the troubled state of the country, the distressed 
condition of many of the aristocracy, perhaps also the aus- 
terity of the victorious party. These circmnstaiiees, vce 
conceive, fully account for the plianiomenon. But this so- 
lution was not odd enough to satisfy Walpole. He discovers 
another cause for the decline of the aii, the want of models. 
Hothing worth painting, it seems, was left to j>aint. IIo\v 
picturesque,’’ he exclaims, was the figure of an Anabaptist!” 
— as if pm-itanism had put out the sun and withered the 
trees ; as if the civil wars had blotted out the expression of 
character and passion from the human lip and brow 5 as if 
many of the men whom Vandyke painted had not been living 
in the time of the Commonwealth, Avitli faces little the worse 
for vreav ; as if many of the beauties afterwards portrayed by 
Lely were not in their x)rime before the Eestoration 5 as if 
the garl) or the features of Cromwell and Milton were less 
picturesque than those of the round-faced peers, as like each 
other a s eggs to eggs, who look out from the middle of the 
periwigs of Kiieller. In the memoirs, again, Walpole sneers 
at the Prince of Wales, afterwaivls George the Third, for 
presenting a collection of books to one of the American 
colleges during the Seven Years’ War, and sa3"s that, instead 
of boolrs, Ms Eoyal Highness ought to have sent amis and 
ammunition ; as if war ought to sxispend all study and all 
education; or as if it were the business of the Prince of 
Wales to siip]>ly the colonies with militaiy stoi'es out of Ids 
own pocket. We have perhaps dwelt too long on these pas- 
sages ; but we have done so because they are specimens of 
Walpole’s manner. Eveiy body who reads his works with 
attention will find that they swmmi with loose and foolish 
observations like those which we have' cited; observations 
which might pass in conversation or in a hasty letter, but 
which are unpardonable in books deliberately written and 
repeatedly coiTcctecl. ■ , ’ . 


12 Walpole’s lettees to sir Horace 

He appears to haye tliougM tliat lie saw very far into men, 
but we are under the necessity of altogether dissenting from 
his opinion. We do not coneeiye that he had any power of 
discerning the finer shades of character. He practised an 
art, however, which, though easy and even vulgar, obtains 
for those who practise it the reputation of discernment with 
ninety-nine people out of a hundred. He sneered at every 
body, put on every action the worst construction which it 
would bear, “spelt every man baelcwarcl,” to bonw the Lady 
Hero’s phrase, 

“ Turned every man the wi'ong side out, 

And never gave to truth and idrtile that 
Which simjjleness and inei’it puT'chaseth.” 

In this way any man may, with little sagacity and little 
trouble, he considered by those whose good opinion is not 
worth having as a great judge of character. 

It is said that the hasty and rapacious Eneller used to 
send away the ladies who sate to him as soon as he had 
sketched their faces, and to paint the figure and hands from 
his housemaid. It was in much the same way that Walpole 
portrayed the minds of others. He copied from the life only 
those glaring and obvious peculiarities which could not escape 
the most superficial observation. The rest of the canvass he 
filled up, in a careless dashing way, with knave and fool, 
mixed in such proportions as pleased Heaven. Whiat a difr 
ference between these daubs and the masterly portraits of 
Clarendon! 

There are contradictions without end iii the sketches of 
character which abound in Walpole’s works. But if we were 
to form oiu- opinion of his eminent contemporaries from a 
geneial smwey of what he has written concerning' them, we 
^ strutting, ranting, moutliing actor 
Charles Townshend an impudent and voluble jack-pud diu-v’ 
Murray a demure, cold-blooded, cowardly hypocrite H-ird’ 
wxcke an insolent upstart, with the undcikandiug o/a i>etti- 
fogger and the heart of a hangma,n, Temple an impertinent 
poltroon, Egmont a solemn coxcomb, Lyttelton a poor crea ture 
whose only wish was to go to heaven in a coronet, (hislow a 
pompons proser, Washington a hraggait, Lord Camden siiUen 
Lord Tovmshend malevolent. Seeker an atheist who had 
shammed Christian, for a mitre, Whitefield an impostor who 
smndled his converts out of their watches. Tlie Walpoles fare 
little better than their neighbom-s. Old Horace is constantly 
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represented as a coarse, brutal, niggardly buffoon, and bis son 
as worthy of siicli a father. In short|if we are to trust this dis- 
cerning* judge of liuinaii nature, Engltod in his time coiitaiiiecl 
little sense and no Tirtiie, except what %as distributed between 
himself, Lord Waldgrare, and Marshal" '^Gonway. 

Of vSiich a wTiter it is .scarcely .necessary, to .say, that' his 
works are destitute of erery cham which is derived froiii 
elevation or from tenderness of sentiment. When he chose 
to be limiiaiie and* niagnaiiiinoiis, — for he sometimes, by vray 
of variety, tried this affectation,— he overdid liis iiart most 
.ludicrously. None of his nmiiy disguises sat so awkwardly 
upon him. For example, lie tells ns that he did not ehoose 
to be' intimate' with Mr. Pitt. And why ? ' Because Mr. Pitt 
had been among, the persecutors of his father *? Or be.ca.,'iisc, 
as he repeatedly assures us, Mr. Pitt was a disagTeeable man 
in private life ? Not at all ; but because Mr. Pitt was too fond 
of war, and was grea t with too little reluctanee. Strange that 
a habitual scoffer like Walpole should imagine that this cant 
could impose on the dullest reader ! If Moliere had put such 
a speech into the mouth of Tartuffe, we should have said 
that the fiction was imskilful, and that Orgon could not 
have been sueii a fool as to be taken in by it. Of the twenty- 
six years during which Walpole sat in Parliameiit, thirteen 
were 3^ears of wur. Yet he did not, during all those thirteen 
j^ears, utter a single ivord or give a single vote tending to 
peace. His most intimate friend, the onh* friend, indeed, to 
whom he appears to have been sincerely attached, Conway, 
Vvas a soldier, •\vas fond of his profession, and was perpetually 
entreating Mr. Pitt to give him employment. Li this Walpole 
saw nothing but wdiat vras admirable. Conway was a hero 
for soliciting the command of expeditions wdiieh Mr. Pitt was 
a monster for sending out. 

What then is the charm, the irresistible ehorm, of Wal- 
pole’s -writings ? It consists, we thiiik, in the art of amusing 
■without exciting. He never convinces the reason, or -fills the 
imagination, or touches the heart; but lie lieeps the mind of 
the reader constantly attentive, and constantly entertained. 
He had a strange ingenuity peculiarly Ms owm, an ingenuity 
which appeared in all that he did, in his building, in his gar- 
dening, in his upholstery, in the matter and in the maimer of 
his -writings. If we ivere to adopt the, classification, not a 
very accurate classification, which Akenside has given of the 
pleasures of the imagination, we should say, that with the 
Sublime and the Beautiful Walpole bad nothing to do, but 
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that the third province, the Odd, was his peculiar domain. Tlie 
motto which he prefixed to his Catalogue of Eojal and Noble 
Authors might have been inscribed with perfect propriety over 
the door of every room in his house, and on the titlepage of 
every one of his books ; “ Dove diavolo, Messer Ludovico, avebi 
pigliate tante coghonerie ?” In Ms villa, every apartment is a 
museuni ; every piece of furniture is a curiosity; there is some- 
thing strange in the form of the shovel ; there is a long story 
belonging to the hell-rope. We wander among a profusion of 
rarefies, of trifling intrinsic value, but so quaint in fashion, or 
connected with such remarkable names and events, that they 
may well detain our attention for a moment. A moment is 
enough. Some new relic, some new unique, some ne%v carved 
work, some new enamel,is forthcoming in an instant. One cabi- 
net of trinkets is no sooner closed than another is opened. It 
is the same with Walpole’s writings. It is not in theii- ntility, 
it is not in their beauty, that their attraction lies. They are 
to the works of great historians and ijoets, what Sirawherry 
Hill is to the Museum of Sir Hans Sloane or to the Gallery of 
Dloi'ence. Walpole is constantly showing ns thiiigs, not of 
very great value indeed, yet things which we arc pleased to 
see, and which we can see no where else. They are baubles ; 
but they are made; curiosities either by his grotesque work- 
manship or by some association belonging to tbera. His stylo 
is one of those peculiar styles by which every body is atkaeted, 
and wMch nobody can safely venture to imitate.' He is a man- 
nerist whose manner has become perfectly easy to him. His 
affectation is so habitual and so imiversal that it can hnrdlv 
be called affectation. The affectation is the essence of the 
man. It pemdes all his thoughts and all his expressions. 
If it were taken away, nothing would be left. He coin.? now 
words, distorts tlie senses of old words, and twists sentences 
into forms which make grammarians stare. But all this he 
does, not only with an air of ease, but as if ho could not heli» 
domg it. His wit was, in its essential properties, of the sa me 
kind witlithat of Cowley and Donne. Lilce theirs, itconsjbied 
in an exquisite perception of points of analogy a r.'l pnink of 
contrast too subtile for common observation. Inke them, 
Walpole perpetually startles us by the case with wlucli he 
yokes together ideas between whicli there wmuid seem at first 
sight, to he no connexion. But he did not, like them, affect 
the gravity of a lecture, and di-awhis illustrations from the la- 
borafcoiy and from the schools. His tone vras light and fleering; 
his topics were the topics of the club and the'" ball-room; and 
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tlierefore liis strange combinations and far-fetclied allusions., ■ 

tliongh. Tery closely resembling those wbicli tire us to death I 

ill the poems of the time of Charles the ITirstj are read with 
pleasure constantly new, ' 

No man \t1io has written so much is so seldom tiresome. In 
his boohs tliero are scarcely any of those passages wliicli, in I 

our school days, we used to call ship. Yet he often wi’ote on i 

subjects wliieli are generally considered as dull, on subjects ' 

which men c^f great talents haye in vain endeavoured to ren- ; 

der popular. AVlieii we compare the Historic Doubts about 
Eicliard the Tliird with Whitaker’s and Ghalmer’s books on 
a far more interesting question, the character of Mary Queen 
of Scots ; when we compare the Anecdotes of Painting with 
the works of Anthony Wood, of Nichols, of Granger, we at 
once see "Walpole’s superioidty, not in industry, not in learn- ■: 

ing, not in acemacy, not in logical pov/er, but in the art of i 

writing what people will like to read. He rejects all but the 
attractive parts of his subject. He keeps only what is in 
itself amusing, or wluit can be made so by the artifice of his 
«liction. The coarser morsels of antiquarian learning he aban- 
dons to others, and set>s out an enteitainmeiit worthy of a 
Eoman epicure, an eiitertaimnent consisting of nothing but 
delicacies, tlio bniins of singing birds, tlie roe of mullets, the 
sunny liulvcs of peaches, itliis w-e tliiiik is the great merit of 
his roiiiauj/e. There is little skill in the delineation of the 
olsarjicters. hlaiifred is as eoinmonplace a tyrant, Jerome as 
c‘OiHiuon|>lace a confessor, Theodore as coinmonplaco a young 
gcuitlciuiin, Isabella and Matilda as coimiionplaee a. pair of 
young ladies, as are to be found in any of the thousand Italian 
cU'Stles iindiicli ct’au'lofhVrihave revelled or in which imprisoned 
duchesses lun'o pined. We eamiot say that we much admire 
the big man wliose sword is dug up in one quarter of the globe, 
whose liidiiiet drops from the clouds in another, and who, 
after elattoring* and rustling for some days, ends by kicking 
flic house *linYU. But the story, whatever its value may be, 
never ilags for a single moment, ' There are no digressions, 
or unseasoiiuble descriptions, or long speeches. Every sen- 
timet..* ea rries t'lie action forward. Th<3 excitement is constantly 
rciw^wiHl as is the machinery, insipid as are the 

liuinaii no reader probably ever thought the book dull. 

Wa,!pih*’s Lidters are generally considered as his best per- 
formai:iei*s, and, we think, with reason. His faults axe far 
less Ciffeiisive to us in his correspondence than in his books. 

His wild, absurd, ami ever-ehanging opinions about men and 
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tilings are easily pardoned in familiar letters. His bitter, 
scoffing, depreciating disposition does not show itself in so 
unmitigated a manner as in Ms Memoirs. A writer of let- 
ters must in general be ciwil and friendly to his correspondent 
at least, if to no other person. 

He loved letter-writing, and had evidently studied it as an 
art. It was, in truth, the very kind of wiiting for siieli ih 
man, for a man very ambitious tQ rank among wits, Aa-t 
nervously afraid that, while obtaining the reputation of ji 
wit, he might lose caste as a gentleman. There was nothing 
vulgar in Avriting a letter. ITot even Ensign Northerton, not 
even the Captain described in Hamilton’s Bawn, — and Wal- 
pole, though the author of many quartos, had some feelings 
in common with those gallant officers, — wmild liai’-e denied 
that a gentleman might sometimes correspond Avith ai frieml. 
Wliether Walpole bestoAved much labour on the composition 
of his letters, it is impossible to judge from internal eAddenee, 
There are passages Avhich seem perfectly unstudied. But the 
appearance of ease may be the effect of labour. There fire 
passages which have a very artifieiLil air. But they may 
have been j)roduced AAuthoiit effort by a mind of Aviiieh the 
natural ingenuity had been improved into morbid quickness 
by constant exercise. We are never sure that Ave see liiin 
as he Avas. We are never sure that what appears to be na - 
ture is not disguised art. We are never sure that AAdiat 
appears to be art is not merely habit which has become 
second nature. 

In wit and animation the present collection is not superior 
to those which have preceded it. But it has one great ad- 
vantage over them all. It forms a connected A\hole, a regular 
journal of Avhat appeared to Walpole the most impoifant 
transactions of the last twenty years of George the Second's 
reign. It furnishes much iigav information eonceriiiiig tlie 
history of that time, the portion of English history of which 
common readers knoAv the least. 

The earlier letters contain the most lively find iiiiei'cssiii**.: 
account Avhich we possess of that great Waljadean haiUc.''’ 
to use the Avords of Junius, Avhidi termiiiatinl in iho iviiro- 
meiit of Sir Eohert. Horace entered the IIcai.se csf 
just in time to witness the last desperate struggle wliii-h lu •; 
father, surrounded by enemies and traitors, maintaincih with 
a^ spirit as brave as that of the column of Eontenoy, first Ihr 
victory, and then for honourable retreat. Horace aails, cd . 
course, on the side of his family. Lord Dover seems to hovt.* 
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l)ccii eiitliiisiastic on the same side, and goes so far as to :ealI '■ 
Sir Bolxai ^Hiie gtoiy of tlie Whigs.’’ 

Six Eobert deserTecl, this high enlogitiin, we tliiiik, as '^little ■■ 
ns he deserved the abusive epithets which have often been 
i'.oxipled his name. il fair character of him still remains 
I ro be dravai : and, whenever it shall be drawn, it will Tbe equally 

I unlike the portrait by Coze and the portrait by Smollett. 

I ilc had, iindoubtediy, great talents and great virtues. He 

vras not, indeed, like the leaders of the party which opposed 
liis Government, a brilliant orator. He -was not a profound 
, scholar, like Carteret, or a wit and a fine gentleman, like 

Chesterfield. In all these respects his deficiencies were re - 
j markable, ilis literature consisted of a scra|> or two of 

1 Horace and an anecdote or two from the end of the Dic- 

tionary. His Imowledge of history was so limited that, in 
the great debate on the Excise Bill, he was forced to ask 
Attorney-General Torke who Empson and Dudley were. His 
manners were a- little too coarse and boisterous even for that 
age of Westerns and Topehalls. When he ceased to talk of 
I politics, he could talk of nothing but women ; and he dilated 

I oil liis favourite theme with a freedom which shocked even 

I that plain-spoken generation, and which was quite unsuited 

J to his age and station. The noisy revelry of his summer 

•iV‘stivities at Iloiigliton gave much scandal to grave people, 
f and unnuallv drove his kinsman and colleague, Lord Town- 

{ slicnd from the neighbouring mansion of Eaiiiliam. 

J But, however ignorant Walpole might be of general his- 

i tory and of general literature, he was l 3 etter acquainted than 

f :uiy man of his day with what it concerned him most to 

Iciiow, mankind, the English nation, the Court, the House of 
i ‘oiimions, and the Treasury, Of foreign afiams he knew 
little 5 but his judgment was so good that his little know- 
i'Hlgc vrent very far. He %vas an excellent parliaiiieiitaiy 
deleter, an excellent parliamentaiy tactician, an excellent 
I liuin of business. Ho man ever bi-ouglit more industry or 

f iiKU’C method to the transacting of afiairs. Ho minister in 

his time did so much ; yet no minister had so much leisure. 

Ho was a good-natured man who had during thirty years 
' Si cii nutlung but the worst parts of human nature in other 

3uen. He was familiar with the malice of kind people, and 
ihe perfidy of lionourable people. Proud men had licked 
the dust before him. Patriots had begged Mm to come vqy 
I to the price of their puffed and advertised integrity. He 

f .^'uid after his fall that it wns a dangerous thing to be a 
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luinister, that there were few minds which would not he in- 
jured by the constant spectacle of meanness and depro.vif 
To his honour it must be confessed that few minds have 
come out of such a trial so little damaged in the most im- 
portant parts* He retired, after more than twenty j'cars of 
supreme power, -with a temper not soured, with a heart not 
hardened, with simple tastes, with frank manners, and with 
a capacity for friendship. jSTo stain of treachery, of ingrati- 
tude, or of cruelty rests on his memory. Factious hatrefl, 
while flinging on his name everj^ other foul aspersion, was 
compelled to own that he was not a man of blood. This 
would scarcely seem a high eulogium on a statesman of our 
times. It was then a rare and honourahle distinction. The 
contests of paities in England had long been carried on with 
a ferocity unworthy of a civilised people. Sir Eobert Wal- 
pole was the minister who gave to our Government that cha- 
racter of lenity which it has since generally preserved. It 
was perfectly Imown to him that iiiany of his opponents had 
dealings with the Pretender. The lives of some were at his 
mercy. He wanted neither Wliig nor Tory j^recedents for 
using his advantage unsparingly. But, with a clemency to 
which posterity has never done justice, lie suffered himself 
to be thwarted, vilified, and at last overthrown, hy a party 
which included many men whose necks were in his power. 

That he practised corruption on a large scale is, we thinJ?., 
indisputable. But whether he deserves all the invectives 
which have been uttered against him on that account may be 
questioned. Ho man ought to be severely censured for not’, 
being beyond his age in virtue. To buy the votes of consti- 
tuents is as immoral as to buy the votes of representatives. 
The candidate who gives five guineas to the freeman is as 
culpable as the man who gives three hundred guineas to 
member. Yet we loiow that, in onr own time no man is 
thought wicked or dishonourable, no man is cut, no man is 
black-balled, because, under the old system of election lu- 
was returned, in the only way in which he <?ou]d he returnccb, 
for East Eetford, for Liverpool, or for Stafford. IValpide 
governed hy corruption because, in his time, it was impos- 
sible to govern otheiwnse. Corruption was unnecessary ic 
the Tudors ; for their Parliaments were feeble. Tlie publieitv 
which has of late years been given to parliamentary ]>roceed- 
ings has raised the standard of morahty among puhiic mem 
The power of'public opinion is so great that, even before tlie 
refoim of' the representation, a faint suspicion that a minis- 
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ter liad given pecuniary gratifications to Members of Parlia- 
"iient in return for tlieir votes ■vvoulcl have been enough to 
ruin him. during the century which followed the 

Eestoratiouj the House of Commons was in that situation in 
which assemblies must be managed by corruption, or cannot 
be mar aged at all. It was not held in awe, as in the six- 
teentli 3entury, by the throne. It was not held in awe, as 
in the . lineteeiith century, by the opinion of the people. Its 
eoiistitutiuiiAvas oligarchical. Its delibei^ations were secret. 
Its power in the State was immense. The C4overnment had 
every conceivable motive to offer bribes. Many of the mem- 
bers, if they vrere not men of strict honour and probity, had 
no conceivable motive to refuse what the Goverimient 
offered. In the reign ox Charles the Second, accordingly, 
the practice of buying votes in the House of Commons -was 
eoiixmeneecl by the daring Clifford, and carried to a great 
extent by the crafty and shameless Dauby. The Eevolution, 
great and manifold as -were the blessings of which it was 
directly or remotely the cause, at first aggravated this evil. 
The importance of the House of Commons was now greater 
than ever. The prerogatives of the Crown were more strictly 
limited than ever; and those associations in which, more 
than ill its legal prerogatives, its power had consisted, were 
cimipletely broken. Ho prince w^as ever in so helpless and 
distressing a situation as William the Third. The' party ' 
which deibiuled Ills title was, on general grounds, disposed 
to curtail his ]}rerogative. The party wiiieli was, on general 
grounds, friendly to prerogative, was adverse to his title. 
There was no quarter in which both his office and his person 
could find favour. But while the influence of the House of 
Commons in the Government was becoming ])aramoimt, the 
influence of tlio people over the House of Commons was 
declining. It mattered little in the time of Charles the 
First wlietlier that House were or were not elioseii by the 
peopli'^ : it wxiB certain to act for the people, because it would 
liavo been at ilie niercy of the Court but for the support of 
Ihe pe(^]>le. Kcav iluit the Court was at tlie mercy of the 
Houses of Con,nTioTis, those members who wex^e not returned by 
popular election had nobody to pleqse but themselves. ,Eveii 
those who were retnnied by poimlar election did not live, as 
now, under a> constant sense of -responsibility. The consti- 
tuents were not, as now, daily ajxprised of the votes and , 
speecdios of their representatives., The privileges which had' 
ill old times been indispensably necessaiy to the security aiid- 
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ef&ciency of Parliaments were now sixperfiixoiis. But tli ^v 
were still carefully maintained, by lionest legislators 
superstitions veneration, by dislionest legislators fr>r tneir 
own selfisli ends* They had been an iiseiiil deieiiee ilic 
Coniinons during a long and doubtful coirllict with powerful 
sovereigns. They were now no longer necessary for tliat 
purpose ; and they became a defence to the menibers against 
their constituents. That secrecy which had been absolutely 
necessary in times when the Privy Council was in tlic hi i bit 
of sending the leaders of Opposition to the Tower wars pre- 
served ill times when a vote of the House of Coininons was 
sufficient to hurl the most powerful minister from his post. 

The Government could not go on unless the Paiiianieut 
could be kept in order. And how^ was the Parliament to be 
kept in order? Three hundred years ago it would have 
been enough for a statesman to have the support of the 
Crown. It would now, ive hoj)e and believe, be enough for 
him to enjoy the confidence and approbation of the great 
body of the middle class. A Imndred years ago it would nc>t 
have been enough to have both Crown and people on his 
side* The Parliament had shaken off the control of the Eoyal 
prerogative. It had not yet fallen imder the control of public 
opinion. A large proportion of the members had absolutely 
no motive to support any administration excej)t their own 
interest, in the lowest sense of the word. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the country could be governed only by corrup- 
tion. Bolingbroke, who was the ablest and the most vehe- 
ment of those who raised the clamoxm against corruption, had 
no better remedy to propose than that the Eoyal prerogative 
should be strengthened. The remedy would no doubt have 
been efficient. The only qixestion is, whether it woixlil not 
have been worse than the disease. The fault was in the con- 
stitution of the Legislatm^e ; and to blame those ministers 
who managed the Legislatxxre in the only way in wliieh it 
could be managed is gross injxxstice. They submitted tt) ex- 
tortion because they could not help themselves. We jjiighi 
as well accxxse the poor Lowland fanners who paid blacdc xuail 
to Eob Eoy of corrupting the virtue of the Higltlanders, as 
accuse Sii* Eobert Walpole of cornxpting the virtue of Par- 
liament. His crime was merely this, that he einploj ed his 
money more dexterously, and got more support in return ibr 
it, than any of those who preceded or followed him. 

He was himself incoiTuptible by money. His dominant 
passion was the love of power : and the heaviest charge which 
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can be broiigiit agaimt Ixini'is tliabto'tliis passion lie nem 
scrupled to sacrifice tlie interests of Ms eotiiitry,. 

(Jiie of tlie iDo xinis wMclij as Ms son tells xiSvlie was niosi 
ill tlie liabit of lepeatiiig was,, qwieta non movere. It was in- 
tleed tlie maxim by w^bicli lie generally regulated liis .public 
conduct. It is tlie iiiaxiin of a man more solicitous to 
hold power long than to iise it well. It is remarkable that, 
tliongh he was at tlie head of affairs during more than twenty 
years,, not one great iiieasnre, not one important change for 
the better or for the worse in any part of onr institutions^ 
marks the period of liis siijiremacy. Ifor was this because 
he did not clearly see that many changes were very desirable. 
He had been brought ii j) in the school of toleration, at the feet of 
Somers and of Burnet. He disliked the shameful haws against 
Dissenters. But lie neyer could he induced to bring forward a 
proposition for repealing them. The sufferers represented to 
him the injustice 'with wliieli they were treated, boasted of 
their firm attachment to the House of Brunswick and to the 
Wliig party, and reminded him of his own repeated declara- 
tions of good will to their cause. He listened, assented, pro- 
mised, and did nothing. At length, the question was brought 
forward by others, and the Minister, after a hesitating and 
evasive speeeli, voted against it. The truth was that he re- 
memboved to the latest day of his life that terrible explosion 
vi! liigh-elmrcli feeling which the foolish prosecution of a 
ibolisli parson had occasioned in the days of Queen Anne. It 
the Dissenters had been turbulent he would probably have 
relieved them : but -wliile he apprehended no danger from 
them, he would not rmi the slightest risk for their sake. He 
acted in the same manner with respect to other questions. 
He knew the state of the Scotch Highlands. He was con- 
stantly predicting another insurreetion in that part of the 
empire. Yet, during liis long tenure of i>ower, lie never at- 
tempted to peitbrm what was then the most obvious and 
pn^‘<siug duty of a British Statesman, to break the power of 
thf^ i'hiefs, and to establish tlie authority of law through the 
furfhest corners of tlio Island. 'IsTobody knew better than he 
i hat, if this ivere not done, great mischiefs w’-oiild follow. But 
ilie Highlands were tolerably quiet in his time. He was con- 
tent to meet daily emergencies By daily expedients; and he 
left the rest to his successors. They had to conquer the 
Highlands in the midst of a war with France and Spaiiiy be- 
ea.use he had not regulated the Highlands in a time of pro- 
found peace. 
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Sometimes, in spite of all his caution, lie found that meo • 
sures which he had hoped to carry tlii'ough quietly had cause li 
great agitation. When this was the case he generaJh' mo- 
dified or withdrew them. It was thus that he can cell et:l 
Wood’s patent in compliance with the absurd outcry of tlu!* 
Irish. It was thus that he frittered away the Porteous Bill 
to nothing, for tear of exasperating the Scotch. It was thus 
that he abandoned the Excise Bill, as soon as he found that 
it was offensive to all the great towns of England. The 
guage which he held about that measure in a subsequent 
session is strikingly characteristic. Pulteney had insinuated 
that the scheme would be again brought fonvard. to 

the wicked scheme,” said Walpole, as the gentleman is 
pleased to call it, which he would persuade gentlemen is not 
yet laid aside, I for my j^art assure this House I am not so 
mad as ever again to engage in any thing that looks like an 
Excise ; tliougli, in my private opinion, I still think it was a 
scheme that w^’cnld have tended very imieh to the interest of 
the nation.” 

The conduct of Walpole with regard to the Spanish war is 
tlie great blemish of his public life. Archdeacon Coxe ima- 
gined that he had discovered one grand principle of action to 
which the whole public conduct of his hero ought to be re- 
ferred. Did the administration of Walpole,” says the bio - 
^^apher, “^"present any uniform principle which may be traced 
in every part, and which gave combination and coiisisteuey 
to the whole ? Yes, and that principle was, The Love oi’ 
Peace.” It would be difficult, we think, to bestow a higher 
eulogiuni on any statesman. But the eulogium is far too high 
for the merits of Walpole. The great ruling priiicij)le of his 
public conduct was indeed a love of peace, but not in the sense 
in which Ai’elideacon Goxe uses the phrase. The peace which 
Walpole sought was not the peace of the country, but the 
peace of his own administration. During the grcjiter pari 
of Ms public life, mdeed, the t^YO objects wewe iiisefui.raljly 
connected. At length he was rediu'ed io tlio nec<^s.-H'v 
choosing between them, of plunging tlio Strife iuto hosi ilkies 
for which there was no just ground, and by wliich nothing 
was to be got, or of facing a violent opposition in the coun- 
try, in Parliament, and even in the roj'al closet. No ptn^son 
was more ^thoroughly convinced than he of ilio absurdity 
of the cry against Spain. But liis darliiig” power 'was at 
stake, and Hs; choice was soon made. lie preferred an 
unjust war to a stormy session. It is impossible to say of a 
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Minister wlio acted thus that the love of peace was the one 
grand principle to which all his conduct is to be referred. 
The governing p>rjnei];)]e of his conduct was neither love of 
peace nor love of war, but love of power. 

The praif^e to wdiich he is fairly entitled is this, that he un- 
derstood the true interest of his country better than any of 
his contemporaries, and that he pursued that interest wdien- 
ever it wars not incompatible with the interest of his own in- 
tense and grasping ambition. It was only in matters of public 
moment that he shrank from agitation and had recoiu-se to 
compromise. In his contests for personal influence there was 
no timidity, no flinching. He •would have all or none. Every 
member of the GoTermnent who would not submit to his 
ascendency was turned out or forced to resign. Liberal of 
everything else he w'lis avaricious of j)ower. Cautious every 
where else, when poorer was at stake lie had all the boldness 
ofiticiielieu or Cliat]}ain. He might easily have secured his 
imtliority if he could have been induced to divide it with 
others. But ho would not part with one fragment of it to 
purchase defenders for all the rest. The effect of this policy 
was that he had able enemies and feeble allies. His most 
distinguished coadjutors left him one by one, and joined 
the ranks of tlie Opposition. He faced the increasing airay 
of Iris enemies vritli unbroken spirit, and thought it far better 
Hint they sin. mid attack liis power than that they should 
share it. 

The opposition -was in every sense formidable. At its head 
were twcj personages, the exiled head of, the House, of 

Stuart, the disgraced heir of the House of Brunswick. One 
set of members received directions from Avignon. Another 
set held their consultations and banquets at Horfolk House. 
The majority of the landed gentry, the majority of the paro- 
•diial clergy, one of the universities, and a strong party in the" 
i^iiy o,f London and in the other great towais, -were decidedly 
ad\'erse to the govermnent. Of the men of letters, some were 
exas]K?raied by the neglect with which the minister treated 
tlKun, a nc'glect wJiieh was the more remarkable, because his 
pro<loei\ssors, Ixdli Whig and Tory, had paid court with emulous 
nuniiih'.eiice to ihewatsandtheimets; others were honestly in- 
thimed liy irarty zeal : almost all lent their aid to the Opposition. 
In truth, all. tlmt was alluring to ardent and imaginative minds 
was on that side ; old associations, new visions of political im- 
provement, liigh-fiown theories of loyalty, high-floTOi theories 
of liberty, the cmtlinsiaBm. of the Cavalier, the enthusiasm of the 
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Eoxmdlaead. Tlie Tory gentleman, fed in the eomnion-rooms 
of Oxford with the doctidnes of Fihner and SacheTerell, am:! 
proud of the exploits of his great graiidfathci’, who hiid 
charged mth Enpert at Marston, who had liold out the okl 
manor-house against Fairfax, and who, after the King’s re- 
timn, had been set down for a Knight of the Royal Oak, iicw 
to that section of the opj)osition wliicdi, under prciouee <')f 
assailing the existing administration, was in triith assailing- 
the reigning dynasty. The young republican fresh from his 
Livy and his Lucan, and glowing- -sTitii admiration of H’auip- 
den, of Russell, and of Sydney, hastened with equal eagerness 
to those benches fi-oin which eloquent voices tlnuidered nightly 
against the tyranny and perfidy of ccairts. So many young 
politicians were caught by these declamations that Sir Robert, 
in one of his best speeches, observed that tbe opposition con- 
sisted of three bodies, the Tories, the discoirtonted 'Whigs, 
who were linorvn by the name of the patriots, and the Boys. 
In fact almost every young man of warm temper and livelv 
imagination, whatever his political i;.ias miglit b(', was draAvii 
into the party adverse to the Government^ and sonic of the 
most distinguished among them, Titt, for example, among 
public men, and Johnson, among men of letters, aftt-rwai-ds 
openly acknowledged their mistake. 

The aspect of the opposition, even while it was still a mi- 
noi’ity in the House of Commons, rvas very imposing. Among 
those who, in Parliament or out of Parliament, assailed the 
administration of Walpole, rvere Boling-broke, Carteret, Ches- 
terfield, Argyle, Pnlteney, Wj-ndham, Doddington, Pitt., 
Lyttelton, Barnard, Pope, Swift, Gay, Arbuthnot, Pielding, 
Johnson, Thomson, Akenside, Gloven ° 

The cirenmstanee that the opposition was dmded into 
two parties, diametrically ojiposed to each other in political 
opinions, was long the safety of Walpole. It rvas at last his 
ruin. The leaders of the minority knew that it would lie 
difiienlt for them to bring forward anv important nK-asnre 
without producing an immediate sehisin in their jiavtv. 11 
was with very great difficulty that the lYliigs in oi>paGii. -n’ 
had been mdueed to give a sullen and silent'vote fin- tli- r('- 
peal of the Septennial Act. The Tories, on the other Innal 
could not he induced to support Pultcnej's motion for an 
addition to the income of Prince Frederic'. The hvo iwi-ties 
had cordiahy joined in caJHng out for a Avar Avith Spain : but 
they now had their war. Hatred of Walpole Avas iihnost the 
only feeling which was common to them. On this one point 
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therefore^ tliey conceiitrated their whole strea^^ With gross 
ignorance^ or gross, dishonesty, they, represented the Minister 
as the inaiii grievance of the state. His dismissal, liis pimisii- 
ment, would jn-ove the certain cure for all the evils which tlie 
uation suffered. What was to he done after his fall, how 
misgovermnent was to be prevented in future, wei^e questions 
to whieli there were as many answers as there were noisy and 
ill-informed niembers of the opposition. The only cry in 
wdiicli all could join was, Down with Walpole ! So much 
did they narrow the disputed gTOund, so purely personal did 
they mate the €j[iiestion, that they tlirew out friendly hints tc 
the other niembers of the Administration, and declared that 
they refused quarter to the Prime Minister alone. His tools 
iiiiglit keep their heads, their fortunes, even their places, if 
only the great feitlier of corriqition were given uji to the just 
vengeance of the natio.n. 

If the fate of Walpole’s colleagues had been inseparably 
bound up with liis, he probably would, even after the unfa- 
vourable elections of 1741, have been able to weather the 
storm. But as soon as it was understood that the attack was 
liirected against him alone, and that, if lie were sacrificed, his 
associates might expect advantageous and honourable terms, 
tlie ministerial ranlcs began to weaver, and the mnrnmr of 
K'.ofr-t’ qitl petit heard. That Walpole had foul play is 
uliuost certain, but to what extent it is difficult to say. Lord 
Tshiy was s uspected ; the Duke of Newcastle something more 
than suspected. It would have been strange, indeed, if his 
Grace had been idle when treason was liatehing. 

Oh’ i’ ho de’ traditor’ sempre sospetto, 

E Gan fa traditor piima che nato.” 

‘^His naine,'’^ said Sir Eobert, perndyd’ 

In ever was a battle more manfully fought cut than the lasii 
straggle of the old statesman. His clear judgment, his long 
exp>erience, and his fearless spiiit, enabled him to maintain 
a defensive -war through half the session. To the last his 
jicarfc never failed him; and, when at last he yielded, he 
}'ie]ded not to the threats of his enemies, but to the entreaties 
i>f liis dispirited and refractory ..followers. When he could 
no longer retoin his power, he compounded for honour and 
security, and retired to his garden and his paintings, leaving 
to those %y1io had oveiffhrown him shame, discord, and ruin. 

Every thing was in confusion. It has been said that the 
confusion was produced by the dexterous policy of Walpole ; 
and, undoubtedly, he did his best to sow dissension amongst 
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his triumpliant enemies. But there was little for him to do. 
Victory had completely dissolved the hollow truce, which the 
two sections of the opposition had but iiiiperfeetly obseiuud, 
even while the event of the contest was still doubtful. A 
thousand questions were opened in a luoinent. A thousand 
conflicting claims were prefeired. It was impossible to follow 
aiiy line of policy which would not have been offensive to a 
large poi^fcion of the successful party. It was impossible to 
find places for a tenth part of those who thought that they 
had a right to office. AYhile the i>arliaiiieiitaxw leader’s were 
preaching patience and confidence, while tlieir folknv^ers were 
elamoining for reward, a still louder voice was heard from 
without, the terrible cry of a people angry, they hardly knew 
with whom, and impatient, they hardly knew for what. The 
clay of retribution had arrived. The opposition reaped that 
which they had sovm. Inflamed with hatred and cuj)idity, 
despairing of success by any ordinary mode of political war- 
fare, and blind to consequences whieli, though remote, werci 
certain, they had conjured up a devil whom they could not 
lay. They had made the public mind drunk ivith calumny 
and declamation. They had raised expectations 'which it was 
impossible to satisfy. The downfiil of Walpole was to be the 
beginning of a political millennium ; and every enthusiast 
had figured to himself that millennium according to the 
fashion of his own wishes. The republican expected that 
the iiower of the Crown would be reduced to a mere shadow, 
the high Tory that the Stuarts would be restored, the mode- 
rate Tory that the golden days which the Church and tlie 
landed interest had enjoyed during the last years of Queen 
Anne, would immediately return. It would have been im- 
possible to satisfy every body. The conquerors satisfied 
nobody. 

We have no reverence for the memory of those vdio were 
then called the patriots. We are for the prir.eiples of good 
government against Walpole, and for Walpole aga.insh flu* 
opposition. It was most desimble tliat ii purer sysi em Kild 
be introduced; but, if the old system was to u<v 

jiian was so fit as Walpole to be at t!ie botid ailairs. 
There were grievous abuses in tlie goverramait, abasrs vmv 
than sufficient to justify a strong opposition. Jbii. ilio party 
opposed to Walpole, while they stiiniilatc.Ni the pcpiilur fury 
to the highest point, were at no pains to dirott it aright. 
.Indeed they studiously misdirected it. They luisrepresented 
the evil. They pi'eseribed inefficient and pernicious rmnedios* 
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Tliej- held up a single man as tlie sole cause of all the yices 
of a bad sy.stoin which had been in full operation before Ms 
tnitranee into public life, and which coiitinned to be in full 
operation when some of these very brawlers had succeeded to 
his power. They thwarted his best measures. They drove 
him into an unjustifiable war against his will. Constantly 
talking in magnificent language about tjwaniiy, corruption, 
wicked ministers, servile courtiers, the liberty of Englishmen, 
the Great Charter, the rights for which our fathers bled, 
Timoleon, Brutus, Ham|)den, Sydney, they had absolutely 
nothing to propose which would have been an improvement 
on our institations. Instead of directing the public mind to 
definite reforms which might have completed the work of 
the revolution, which might have brought the legislature into 
harmony with the nation, and which might have prevented 
the Crown from doing by influence what it could no longer 
do by prerogative, they excited a vague craving for change, 
by which they j>rofited for a single moment, and of which, as 
they well deserved, they were soon the victims. 

Among the reforms which the state then required, there 
were two of paramount importance, two which ^vould alone 
have remedied almost every gross abuse, and without which 
all other remedies would have been unavailing, the publicity 
of pavliiiiueritaTy proceedings, and tlifi abolition of the rotten 
l>orooglis. Xeitlier of these was thought of. It seems to 
us eleiir that, if these were not adopted, all other measures 
would have been illusory. Some of the patriots suggested 
changes which would, beyond all doubt, have increased the 
existing evils a hundredfold. These men wished to transfer 
the disposal of employments and the command of the army 
from the Crown to the Parliament ; and this on the very 
ground that the Parliament had long been a grossly comipt 
body. The security against malpractices was to be that the 
members instead of having a portion of the public piiinder 
doled out to them l:>y a minister, were to lielj> themselves. 

The otlier sclienies of which the public mind was fall were 
less dangerous than this. Some of them were ixi themselves 
hurmlt'Hs, But none of them would have done much good, 
and most of Ilieiu were extravagantly absurd. What they 
xvero we imiv l(.‘ara from the instructions which many con- 
stitiieiit l){)dies, immediately after the change of administra- 
tion, sent up to their representatives. A more deplorable 
colleetioa of follies can hardly be , imagined. There is, in 
the first place, a general cry for Walpole’s head. Then there 
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are bitter complainta of the decay of trade, a decay wliidi, 
in tke judgment of these enlightened politicians, ■was brought 
about by Walpole and corruption. They '^rould have been 
neai’er to the truth if they Ixad attributed their sufteiings to 
the ■war into which they had driven Walpole against his 
better judgment. He had foretold the eftccts of his unwilling 
concession. On the day when hostilities against Spain were 
proclaimed, when the heralds were attended into the city by 
the chiefs of the opposition, when the Prince of Wales him- 
self stopped at Temple-Bar to drink success to the English 
amis, the Minister heard all the steeples of the city jiiighng 
■with a merry peal, and muttered, They may ring the bells 
now : they will be ■wi-inging their hands before long.'’ 

Another grievance, for which of course Walpole and cor- 
ruption were answerable, was the great expiortation of English 
wool. In the judgment of the sagacious electors of several 
large towns, the remedying of this evil was a matter second 
only in importance to the hanging of 8ir Eobert. There 
were also earnest injunctions that the niemhers should vote 
against standing armies in time of peace, injunctions which 
were, to say the least, ridiculously unseasonable in the midst 
of a war which was likely to last, and Avhich did actually 
kst, as long as the Parliament. The repeal of the Septen- 
nial Act, as was to be expected, ivus strongly pressed. 
Nothing was more natm-al than that the voters should wish 
for a triennial reemTcnce of then- bribes and their ale. Wo 
feel firmly convinced that the repeal of the Septennial Act. 
unaccompanied by a complete reform of the constitution of 
the elective body, would have been an nniuixed curse to the 
comitry. The only rational recommendation which we can 
fed in all these instructions is, that the nmnber of placemen 
in Parliament should be limited, and that pensioners should 
not be allowed to sit there. It is plain, however, that this 
cure was far from going to the root of the evil, and that, if 
it had been adopted without other reforms, secret briberv 
would probably have been more practised than ever. 

We win give one more instance of the absurd expectations 
which the declamations of the Opposition had raised in tiie 
country. Akenside was one of the fiercest and most uncom- 
promising of the young patriots out of parliament. Wlien 
he found that the change of administration had produced uo 
change of system, he gave vent to his indignation in the 
Epistle to Curio,” the best poem that he ever wrote, a 
poem, indeed, which seems to indicate, that, if he had left 
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lyric coiiipositioii to Gray and Collins, and had employed liis 
powers in graye and elevated satire, he might have disputed 
the x>reeminenee of Dryden. But, whatever be the literary 
merits of the epistle, we can say^ nothing in praise of the 
political doctrines which it inculcates. The poet, in a rap)- 
turoiis apostrophe to the spirits of the great men of antiquity, 
tells us what lie expected from Pulteney at the moment of 
the fell of the tyrant. , 

“ See private life by wisest arts reclaimed, 

See aident ynntli to noblest maimers franied, 

See iis achieve whatever was sought by you, 

If Curio — only Curio—will be true.’ ^ 

It was Pulteney’s business, it seems, to abolish faro anci 
masquerades, to stint the young Duke of Marlborough to a 
bottle of brandy a day, and to prevail on Lady Vane to be 
content with three lovers at a time. 

Whatever the peopde wanted, they certainly got nothing. 
Walpole retired in safety; and the multitude were defrauded 
of the expected show on Tower Hill. The Septennial Act 
was not repealed. The placemen were not turned out of the 
House of Commons. Wool, we believe, was still exported. 
‘"Private life” afforded as much scandal as if the reign of 
Walpole aaid corniptioii had continued; and “ ardent youth” 
ibught with watclinieii and betted Vvith blacklegs as much 
us over. 

The colleagues of Walpole had, after his retreat, admitted 
some of the chiefs of the Opposition into the Government, 
and soon fbiiiid themselves compelled to submit to the ascen- 
dency of one of their new allies. This was Lord Carteret, 
afterwards Earl Gtranville. Ho public man of that age had 
greater courage, greater ambition, greater activity^, greater 
talents for debate or for declamation. Ho public man had 
siieli p>rofound and extensive learning. He was familiar with 
the a^ncient writers, and loved to sit up3 till midnight discuss- 
ing pdiilologieal and metrical questions with Bentley. His 
knt)wloilge of modern languages' was 'p^rodigious. The privy 
ctaineil, ’wlieii he vras pn-esent, needed no interpreter. He 
sp'ioke and wrote iVeneh, Italian, Spanish, PoHuguese, Ger- 
man, even Swedish. He had pmshed his researches into the 
most obscure nooks of literature. He was as familiar with 
Canonists and Schoolmen as with orators and poets. He had 
read all that the* universities; of' Saxony and Holland had p>ro- 
duced on the most intricate' questions of pnibliclaw. HaHe, in 
the pmcfaee to the second edition of .his History of Giistavus 
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Adolpiius, beat’s a remarkable testimony to the extent and ac- 
curacy of Ijord Carteret’s knowledge. It was my good for- 
tune or prudence to keep the main body of niy army (or in otlior 
words niy matters of fiiet) safe and entire." The late Earl of 
Granville was pleased to declare liimself of this opinion ; 
especially when be found that I had made Chemnitius one of 
my principal guides ; for his Lordship was apprehensive I 
might not have seen that valuable and antlientie book, which 
is extremely scarce. I thought myself hajjjty to have con- 
tented his Lordship even in the lowest degree ; for he under- 
stood the CTerman and Swedish histories to the highest 
perfection.” 

With all this leaming’, Cai’teret Avas far from being a 
pedant. His AA'as not one of those cold sj)irits of which the 
fire is prit out by the fuel. Li council, in debate, in society, 
he was all life and energj'. His nicasuros were strong, 
prompt, and daring, his oratory animated and glowing. His 
spii’its were constantly high" Ho misfortime, public or 
private, could depress him. He was at once the most un- 
lucky and the haiApiest public man of his time. 

He had been Secretary ot State in Walpole’s administra- 
tion, and had acquired considerable influence over the mind 
of George the First, The other Ministers could speak ho 
German. The King could speak no English. All the com- 
munication that W^alpole held with his master was in very 
bad Latin. Carteret dismayed his eoHeagues by -the volu- 
bility Avith which he addi-essed his Majesty iii German. Thev 
listened with envy and. terror to the mysterious gutturals 
Avhich might possibly convey suggestions Amry little in unison 
with their wishes. 

Walpole was not a man to endure such a colleague as 
Cartel et. The King Avas induced to g’ive u].'.' his faA'cairite. 
Caitoret joined the opposition, and signalised himself at the 
head of that party till, after the retirement of his old rival, 
he again became Secretary of State. 

During some months he Avas chief Minisioi-. indt'cl sol.' 
Minister. He gained the eonfidcnco and regerd <'rG..!orgo 
the Second. He was at the same time in liigh fhv.mr Avith 
the Prince of Wales. As a. debater in the Hoiisv of Lc»rds, 
he had no equal among Ms eolleaguos. Among his < .pi .oiumts 
Chesterfield alone could be considered ns his mateln Con- 
fident in, Ms talents and in the royal invonr, he neglected all 
those means by wMehthe power of Wa.]poIo had been created 
and maintained. His head was full of tvcatie.s and expedi- 
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tioiiSj of seliemes for supporting tlie Qneen of Hungaiy and for 
liniiibliiig tiic House of Bourbon. He conteBiptiionsly aban- 
doned to others all the drudgery^, and;, rvitli the drudgeiy, all 
the fruits of coiTiiptioii. The patronage of the Church and oi 
the Bar he left to the Pelhams as a trifle umvortby of his care. 
One of the judges. Chief Justice Willes, if we remember rightly, 
wont to him to beg some ecclesiastical preferment for a friend. 
Car cere t said, that lie was too much occupied with continental 
politics to tliiiik about the disposal of palaces and benefices. 
*"Ton may rel3'- on it, said the Chief Justice, ^'‘^'that 

people who vviint j)laces and benefices will, go to those who hare 
more leisure^ The prediction was aecomxilished. It would 
hare been a busy time indeed hi which the Pelhams had 
wanted leisure for jobbing; and to the Pelhams the whole 
cry of plaee-lnmters and pension-hunters resorted. The Par- 
liamentary influence of the two brothers became stronger 
every day, till at length they were at the head of a decided 
majority i.n the House of Commons. Their rival, meanwhile^ 
conscious of his powers, sanguine in his hopes, and proud of 
the storm which he had conjmed up on tlie Continent, would 
brook neither superior nor equal. His rants,” says Horace 
Walpole, are aiiia.zing ; so are his j)arts and his spirits.” 
He eneoiiiitered the opposition, of his colleagues, not with the 
fierce liaugii.tiiiess of the first Pitt, or the cold unbending* 
aiToganc'e of the second, but -with a gay veheiiience, a good- 
liiiiiio’niT.M '1 i.iu,periousness, that bore everjdliing down before 
it. Tiio period erf his ascendency was laiowii by the name of 
the Drunken Administration and the expression was not 
altogether figurative. His habits ivere extremely convirial ; 
and. cliaiiipagiie probably lent its aid to keej) him in that 
state of joyous excdteiiient in which his life was passed. 

That a. rash and impetuous man of genius like Carteret 
slicnild not ]:iav0 been able to maintain his ground in Par- 
lirniimt agaiiirt iho crafty and selfish Pelhams is not strange. 
But it is less easy to understand why he should have been 
gciu*rall3' throughout the coimtiy. His brilliant 

tu knits. Ids In Jl and open temper, ought, it slioiild seem, to 
bini.^ him a ikvourite with the xmblic. But the p)eople 
bml Ifittcrly disappointud ; and he had to face the first 

burst 111* tlieir rage. His close connexion with Pultonoy, now 
llic most deicslod man in the nation, was an unfortunate eir- 
mimstiiiice. lie had, indeed, only three paidisans, Pulteney, 
the King, and tim Prince of Wales, a most singular assemblage. 

lie was tiri\'oii from his office. He shortly after made a 
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bold, indeed a desperate, attempt to recover jiower. The at- 
tempt failed. IVom that time be relinqiaisbed all ambitions 
hopes, and reth-ed langbing to bis books and bis bottle. Ko 
statesman ever enjoyed success vritb so exquisite a rollsb, ctr 
submitted to defeat with so genuine and unforced a ebeerfnl- 
ness. HI as be bad been used, be did not seem, says lloiaee 
Walpole, to bare aiqy resentment, or indeed any feeling ex- 
cept tbirst. 

Tbese letters contain many g’ood stories, seme of tbera no 
doubt grossly exaggerated, about Lord Carteret ; bow, in tbe 
beigbt of bis greatness, be fell in love at first sight on a birth- 
day with Lady Sophia Feriuor, tbe handsome daughter of 
Lord Pomfi'et ; bow be plagued tbe Cabinet every day with 
reading to them her ladyship’s letters; bow strangely be 
brought borne bis bride ; what fine jewels be gave her ; bow 
be fondled her at Eanelagb ; and rvbat queeir-liko state she 
kept in Aidurgton Street. Horace Walpole has spoken less 
bitterly of Carteret than of any public man of that time. Fox, 
perhaps, excepted ; and this is tbe more remarkable, because 
Carteret was one of tbe most inveterate enemies of Sir Eobert. 
In tbe Memoirs, Horace Walpole, after passing in review all 
tbe great men whom England bad produced witbni bis me- 
mory, concludes by saying, that in genius none of them 
equalled Lord Granville. Smollett, ni Humphrey Clinker, 
pronounces a similar judgment in coarser language. “ Since 
Granville was turned out, there has been no minister in this 
nation worth tbe meal that whitened bis periwig.” 

Carteret fell; and tbe reign of the Pelbams commenced. 
It was Carteret’s misfortune to be raised to qjovrer when tbe 
public mind was still smartmg from recent disaiopointmeut. 
Tbe nation bad been dnj>ed, and was eager for revenge. A 
victim was necessary, and on such occasions tbe victims of 
popular rage are selected like tbe victim of Jepbtbab. Tbe 
first person who comes bi tbe way is made tbe sacrifice. Tbe 
wrath of the people bad now spent itself ; and tbe unnatural 
excitement was succeeded by an unnatural caln:. To an ir- 
rational eagerness for something new, succeeded an equallv 
irrational disposition to aeqtiicsce in every Ihiiig <‘siabli.sbed. 
A few months back tbe people bad been disposed to impute 
eveiy crime to men m power, and to lend a, ready ear to the 
high professions of men m opposition. They were now dis- 
posed to surrender themselves implicitly tci the management 
of Ministers, and to look with suspicion and contempt on aU 
who pretended to public spirit. The name of patriot had be- 
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tome a by-^vord of derision. Horace Walpole scarcely exag^- 
^erated -wlien lie said that, ir those times, the most popular 
declaration wliieli a candidate could make on the hustings 
was that lie had never been and never would be a patriot. 
At this coiijuiictme took place the rebellion of the Highland 
elans. The alarm produced by that event qnieted the strife 
of internal factions. The suppression of the insurrection 
crushed for ever the spirit of the Jacobite party. Boom was 
made in the Government for a few Tories. Peace was patched 
up with Prance and Spain. Death removed the Prince of 
Wales, who had contrived to keep together a small portion of 
that formidable opposition of which he had been the leader 
in the time of Sir Eobert Walpole. Almost every man of 
weight in the House of Commons was officially connected with 
the Govemment. The even tenor of the session of Parliament 
was ruffled only by an occasional harangue from Lord Eginont 
on the army estimates. For the first time since the acces- 
sion of the Stuarts there was no opposition. This singulai 
good fortune, denied to the ablest statesmen, to Salisbury, 
to Strafford, to Clai*endon, to Somers, to Walpole, had been 
reserved for the Pelhams. 

Henry Pelham, it is time, was by no means a contemptible 
person. His understanding was that of Walpole on a some- 
%vhat smaller scale. Though not a brilliant orator, he was, 
like his master, a good debater, a good parliamentary tacti- 
cian, a good man of business. Like his master, he distin- 
guislied himself by the neatness and clearness of his financial 
expositions. Here the resemblance ceased. Their charac- 
ters were altogether dissimilar. Walpole was good-humoured, 
but would have his way : his spirits were high, and his man- 
ners frank even to coarseness. The temper of Pelham was 
yielding, but peevish : his habits 'svere regular, and his deport- 
ment strictly decorous. Walpole was constitutionally fearless, 
Pelham constitutionally timid. Walpole had to face a strong 
opposition ; but no man in the Government durst -wag a 
finger against him. Almost all the opposition which Pelham 
had io enc4)unter "was from membei’s of the Government of 
whii'h he was the liea>d. His own paymaster spoke against 
his estimates. His own seeretary-at-war s^^oke agaiiist-his 
‘Regency Bill. In one clay Walpole turned Lord Chesterfield, 
L<erd Burlington, and Lord Clinton out of the royal house- 
hold, dismissed the highest dignitaries of Scotland from their 
liosts, and took away the regiments of the Duke of Bolton 
and Lord CVIjham, because he susi)ected them of having 
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encouraged Idie resktance to Ms Excise Bill. He •would fur 
rather have contended with the strongest minority, under 
the ablest leaders, than have tolerated mutiny in his own 
pai*ty. It would Ixave gone hard with any of his colleag'des 
who had ventured, on a government question, to divide the 
House of Commons against him. Pelham, on the other hand , 
was disposed "to bear anything rather than di'ive fx'om office 
any man round whom a new opposition could form. He 
therefore endured with fretful patience the insubordination 
of Pitt and Eox. He •fcliought it far better to connive at their 
occasional infractions of disciidine than to hear them, night 
after night, thundering against corruption and wicked minis- 
ters from the other side of the House. 

We wonder that Sir Walter Scott never tried his hand on 
the Duke of Newcastle. An intei’view between his Grace 
and Jeanie Deans -would have been delightful, and by no 
means unnatural. There is scarcely any public man in our 
history of whose manners and conversation so many particu- 
lai's have been preserved. Single stories may be unfounded 
or exaggerated. But aU the stories about him, whether told 
by people who were perpetiraUy seeing him in Parliament and 
attending his levee in Lincoln’s Irm Fields, or by Grub 
Street writers who never had moi-e than a glimpse of his star 
through the windows of his gilded coach, are of the same cha- 
racter. Horace Walpole and Smollett differed in their tastes 
and opinions as much as two human beings cotdd differ. 
They kept quite different society. Walpole played at cards 
■with countesses and corresponded with ambassadors. Smol- 
lett passed his life surrounded by printers’ devils and famished 
scribblers. Tet Walpole’s Dulxe and Smollett’s Duke are as 
like as if they were both from one hand. Smollett’s New- 
castle runs out of his dressing-room, -with his face covered 
with soap-suds, to embrace the Moorish envoy. Walpole’s 
Newcastle pushes his way into the Duke of Grafton’s sick- 
room to kiss the old nobleman’s plasters. No man was ever 
so timnereifully satirised. But in truth lie was himst-lf :i. 
satire ready made. All tlrat the art of the satirist does fur 
other men, nature had doiie for him. Wliateror was alxsurd 
about him stood out with grotesqxie prominence from the 
rest of the character. He was a living, moving, tidking, 
caricature. His gait was a shuffling trot; his utterance a 
rapid stutter ; he was always in a Mury ; he was never in 
time; he abounded in fulsome caresses and in hysterical 
tears. His oratory resembled that of Justice Shallow. It 
was nonsense effeiweseent with animal spirits and imperti- 
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nence. Of Ms ignorancBj maiij- anecdotes remain^ some well 
aiitlienticated, some probablj invented at coffee-bonses, but 
all exquisitely characteristic. Oli— yes — ^j^es — to be sure — 
Annapolis must bo defended — ^troops must be sent to Anna' 
polls — Pray where is Annapolis ? Cape Breton an island ! 

wonderful ! — show it me in the map. So it is^ sure enough. 
My clear sir^ you always bring us good news. I must go and 
tell the King that Cape Breton is an island."*^ 

And this man ■was, dui’ing near thirty years. Secretary of 
State, and, during near ten years, First Lord of the Treasmy ! 
His large fortune, his strong hereditary connexion, his great 
parliamentary interest, will not alone explain this extraordi- 
nai^' fact. His success is a signal instance of wdiat may be 
effected by a man wlio devotes Ms whole heart and soul with- 
out reserve to one object. He was eaten up by ambition. 
His love of influence and authority resembled the avarice of 
the old usurer in the Fortunes of Nigel. It was so intense a 
passion that it supplied the place of talents, that it inspired 
oven fatuity with cunning. Have no money dealings with 
mj father, says Martha to Lord Glenvarloch ; for^, dotard 
as he is, he will make an ass of you.” It was as dangerous 
to have any political connexion with Newcastle as to buy and 
sell with old Trapbois. He was greedy after power with a 
greediiaess all his own. He was jealous of all his colleagues 
and even of his own brother. Under the disguise of levity 
ho was false beyond all example of political falsehood. All 
the able men of liis time ridiculed him as a dmice, a driveller, 
a child -who never Imew Ms own mind for an hour together ; 
and he overreached them all round. 

If the country had remained at peace, it is not impossible 
that this man w^ould have continued at the head of affairs 
without admitting any other person to a share of his au- 
tliority until the throne w^as Shed by a new Prince, who 
brought with him iievf maxims of Government, new favourites, 
and a strong will. But the inauspicious commencement of 
the Seven Years' War brought on a crisis to wiiieh Newcastle 
was altogether unequal. After a calm of fifteen years the 
spirit of the nation was again stirred to its inmost depths. 
In ;i few days the whole aspect of the political world was 
iiiangi*d. 

But that eliaiige is too remarkable an event to be discussed 
at the end of an article already more than sufficiently long. 
It is probable tJiat we may at no remote time resrmie the 
subject. 
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(Jaitttaet, 1834.) 

■A Historij of ilie Bight Homurablo Willtam Bi/f, Earl of Chatham^ 
coniainiiig Im Speeches in Parliament, a considerable Portion of his 
Gorrespondenee when Secretary of State, vpon French, Spanish, and: 
American Affairs, never before published; and an Account of the 
principal Events and Persons of his Time, conneded with his Life, 
Sentiments, and Administration. By tlie Rov. Feaxcis Tuackeeay, 
A.M. 2 vols. 4to. London: 182/’. 

Though several years liave elai>sed since the publication of 
this work, it is still, we believe, a new publication to most of 
OUT readers. Nor are we surprised at this. The book is large, 
and the style heavy. The information which Mr. Thackeray 
has obtained from the State Paper Office is new’ : but much of 
it is very uninteresting. The rest of his narrative is very 
little better than Gifford’s or Tomline’s Life of the second 
Pitt, and tells ns little or nothing that may not be found quite 
•as well told in the Parliamentary History, the Annual Regis- 
ter, and other works equally common. 

Almost every mechanical employment, it is said, has a 
tendency to injure some one or other of the bodily organs of 
the artisan. Grinders of cutlery die of consumption ; weavers 
are stunted in their growth ; smiths become blear-eyed. Li 
the same manner almost every intellectual emploj’ment has a 
tendency to produce some intellectual malady. Biograidiers, 
translators, editors, all, in short, who employ themselves iii 
illustrating the lives or the writings of others, are peculiarlv 
exposed to the Lues Boswelliana, or disease of admiration. 
But we scarcely remember ever to have seen a pat imit so l‘ar 
gone in this distemper as Mr. Thackeray. He is lud; satisfied 
with forcing us to confess that Pitt was a great, orator, a. 
vigorous minister, an honourable and high-s]>irited gentle- 
man. He .YyiU have it that all virtues and ail accuinplisli- 
ments met in his hero. In spite of Gods, men, and columns, 
Pitt must be a poet, a poet capable of producing a heroic 
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l^ooixi of tlie first orclei* ; and we are assured tliat we ouglit 
to find many cliarms in suclx lines as tliese : — ■ 

‘‘ ]^Iidst all the tumults of tlie wwrmg spliere, 

My ligiit-cliargx‘d bark imy haply 

vSomc gale may some conscioas tliouglit shall cheer^ 

And the small freight unanxious glide * 

Pitt was in the army for a few months in time of peace. 
Mr. Thackeray accordingly insists on our confessing that, if 
the young cornet had remained in the service, he would hare 
been one of the ablest commanders that ever lived. But this 
is not all. Pitt, it seems, was not mei^ely a great poet m esse^ 
and a great general m^^osse^ but a finished example of moral 
excellence, the just man made perfect. He was in the right 
■when he attempted to establish an inquisition, and to give 
boiuities for perjury, in order to get Walpole’s head. He was 
in the right when he declared Walpole to have been an ex- 
cellent minister. He ^vas in the right when, being in opposi- 
tion, he maintained that no peace ought to be made ■with 
Spain, till she should formally renounce the right of search. 
He was in the right when, being in ofSce, he silently acquiesced 
in a treaty by which Spain did not renounce the right of search. 
When he left the Duke of Newcastle, when he coalesced with 
the Duiie of Newcastle, when he thundered against subsidies, 
when he lavished subsidies with imexainpled profusion, when 
he execrated the Hanoverian connexion, when he declared that 
Hanover ouglit to be as dear to us as Hampshire, he was still 
invariably speaking the language of a virtuous and enlight- 
ened statesman. 

The truth is that there scarcely ever lived a person who 
had so little claim to this sort of praise as Pitt. He was un- 
doubtedly a great man. But his was not a complete and well- 
proportioned greatness. The public life of Hampden or of 
Somers resembles a regular drama, which can he criticized as 
u. wdiole, and every scene of which is to be viewed in con- 
nexion ivith the main action. The public life of Pitt, on the 
^dher hand, is a rude though striking* piece, a piece abound- 
ing in incongruities, a piece without any unity of j>lan, but 
i*ediK,‘:nn:nl by some mhle passages, the effect of which is in- 
rnnjsed by the iaineuoss or extravagance of what precedes and 
•< what follows. His opinians were unfixed. His conduct at 
some of the most important conjunetimes of his life was evi- 

* llie <)u«tation h faithfully made from Thackeray. Perhaps Pitt wrot« 
gukh in the fourth lioe. 
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dently determined by pride and resentment. He bad one 
fault, 'wbieb of all bnman faults is most rarely found in com- 
pany witb true greatness. He was extremely affected. 15 if 
was an almost solitary instance of a man of real genius, and 
of a brave, lofty, and commanding spiiit, -without simplieity 
of character. He was an actor in the Closet, an actor at 
Council, an actor in Parliament ; and even in private society 
he could not lay aside his theatrical tones and attitudes. lYi? 
know that one of the most distinguished of his partisans often 
complained that he could never obtain admittance to Lord 
Chatham’s room till every thing was ready for the i-epresen- 
tation, till the dresses and properties wei'e all correctly dis- 
posed, till the light was tliiwvn -with Eembrandt-lilco effect 
on the head of the illustrious perfonner, till the fiamiels had 
been araanged with the ah’ of a Grecian drapei'y, and the 
crutch placed as gracefully as that of Belisarius or Lear. 

Yet with all his faults and affectations, Pitt had, in a very 
extraordinary degree, many of the elinnents of greatness. 
He had genius, strong passions, quick sensibility, a,nd vehe- 
ment enthusiasm for the gi-and and tho beautiful. There -vvas 
something about him Avhich ennobled tergiversation itsellV 
He often went wrong, very wrong. But to quote tho lan- 
guage of Wordsworth, 

' ' ■ - ■ - “ He still retained, • ■ 

’Mid such abasement, -what he liad received 
From nature, an intense and glo-wing mind.” 

In an age of low and dirty prostitution, in the age of Doding- 
ton and Sandys, it was something to have a man who might 
perhaps, under some strong excitement, have been tempted 
to ruin his country, but who never would have stooped to 
pilfer from her, a man whose errors ai-ose, not from a sordid 
desire of gain, hut from a fierce thirst for power, for glory, 
and for vengeance. History owes to him this attestation, 
that, at a time when anj-thing short of direct embczdemcut 
of the public money was considered as quite fair in public 
men, he showed the most scrupulous di.siui;orost»hicK.s ; f but, 
at a time when it seemed to be generally taken fin- gran ted 
that Government could be upheld only by the basest and 
most immoral arts, he appealed to the better and iiobler 
parts of human nature; that ho made a brave and si)lemlid 
attempt to do, by means of public opinion, wliat no other 
statesman of his day thought it possible to do, except by 
means of ecxrrjiption; that he looked for support, not, like 
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the Pelluiins, to a strong aristocratical conne 3 :ion, iiot^ like 
Bute, to the personal favour of the Sovereign, but to the 
niiddle class of Englishmen ; that he msj)ired that class with 
a iirm confidence in his integrity and ability ; that^ backed 
by them, he forced an unwilling court and an unwilling oli- 
garchy to admit him to an ample share of power ; and that 
lie used Ms power in such a manner as clearly proved him 
to have sought it, not for the sake of profit or patronage, but 
from a wish to establish for himself a great and durable re- 
putation by means of eminent services rendered to the state. 

The famity of Pitt was wealthy and resx3ectable. His 
graiidi’atlier wa,s Governor of Madras, and brought back 
from India that celebrated diamond wiiich the Eegent Or- 
leans, by the advice of Saint-Simon, pmchased for upwards 
of two millions of livres, and which is still considered as the 
most j)recious of the crown jewels of Prance. Governor Pitt 
Ijought estates and rotten boroughs^ and sat in the House of 
Commons for Old Saimm. His son Eobert '^vas at one time 
member for Old Sarum, and at another for Oakhampton. 
Eobert had two sons. Thomas, the elder, inherited the 
estates and the jiarliamentary iiiterest of his father. The 
second was the celebrated William Pitt. 

He w^as born in November, 1708. About the early part of 
his life little more is known than that he was educated at 
1‘kon, and tliat at seventeen he was entered at Trinity CoP 
l‘ ge, Oxford. During the. second year of his residence at the 
University, George the First died ; and the event wa^s, after 
the fashion of that generation, celebrated by the Oxonians in 
nuiiiy middling cogues of verses. On this occasion Pitt pub- 
iisiied some Latin lines, which Mr. Thackeray has preserved. 
They x)rove that tlie yoiuig student had but a very limited 
Imowledge even of the mechanical i)art of Ms art. All true 
Irkonians will hoar with eoueern that their illustrious scliool- 
U‘llow is guilt of maldng the first syllable in lahenti short."^^ 
TiiO matter of the i>oem is as woitMess as that of any college 
t‘X<:‘reiso that was ever wuitten before or since. There is, of 
<'‘onrse, much about Mars, Themis, Heptune, and Cocytus. 
Tla.s Muses arc camestly entreated to weej} over the um of 
( 'a‘sar ; lor Oinsar, says the Poet, loved the Muses ; Cmsar, 
wiio could not read a line of Pope, and -who loved nothing 
but punch and fat W'Onieii. 

Pitt had been, from his school-days, cruelly tormented by 

* So Air, Thackeray haspriated the poem. But it may he charitahly hoped that 
Titt vrote iahmtL 
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gout, and was advised to travel for Ms liealtli. He accoi’d- 
ingly left Oxford without taking a degree, and visited France 
and Italy. He returned, however, without having received 
much benefit from his excursion, and continued, till the close 
of his life, to sxrlfer most severely from his constitutional 
malady. 

His father was now dead, and had left very little to the 
yoxmger children. It was necessary that William should 
choose a profession. He decided for tho aimy, and a cornet's 
commission was procured for him in tlie Blues. 

But, small as his fortune was, his family had both the 
power and the inclmation to serve him. At the general elec- 
tion of 1734, his elder brother Thomas was chosen both for 
Old Sarum and for Oakhampton. When Parliament met in 
1735, Thomas made his election to serve for Oalchamptou, 
and William was returned for Old Sarum. 


Walpole had now been, dxu'ing fomteeii years, at the head 
of affairs. He had risen to power under the most favourable 
circmnstances. The whole of the iriiig party, of that pai-ty 
which iwofessed peexiliar attachment to the prhiciples of the 
Eevolxxtion, and xvhich exclusively enjoyed the confidence of 
the reigning house, had been united in sxxpport of his ad- 
ministration. Happily for him, he had boon oxxt of office 
when the South-Sea Act was passed ; and, though he does 
not appear to have foreseen all the conseqxxences of that 
measure, he had strenuoxxsly opposed it, as he had opposed 
all the measures, good and bad, of Sunderland’s administra- 
tion. When the South-Sea Company were voting dividends 
of fifty per cent., when a hundred poxmds of their stock w’ore 
selling for eleven hundred poxxuds, when Threadneedle Street 
was daily crowded with the coaches of dukes and prelates, 
when divines and philosophers tmaied gamblers, xvhen a 
thousand kindred bubbles were daily blown into existence, 
the periwig-company, and the Spanish-jaekass-company, and 
the quicksiker-fixation-company, Walpole's calm good sense 
preserved him from the general infiituation. He comlennu^d 
the prevailing madness in pxxblic, and txxrned a considerable 
sxim by taking advantage of it in private. Wlnm the crash 
came, xvhen ten thousand families xvere reduced to be<^'-<mrv 
in a day, when the people, in the frenzv of their ra4 an.'l 
despair, clamom-ed, not only against the'lowcr ageuts^’in the 
juggle, but against the Hanoverian fax'ourites, against the 
English ministers, against the King himself, xvhen Parliament 
met, eager for confiscation and blood, xxhen members of the 
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House of Commons proposed tlmt the directors sliould be 
treated like parricides in ancient Eome, tied up in sacks, 
and tlirown into the Thames, Walpole was the man on whom 
all parties turned their e 3 ’'es. Fom* years before he had been 
driven from power by the intrigues of Sunderland and Stan- 
hope; and the lead in the House of Commons had been 
entrusted to Craggs and iislabie, Stanliope was no more. 
Aislabie was expelled from Parliament on account of his dis- 
graceful conduct regarding the South-Sea scheme. Craggs 
was perhaj>s saved by a timely death from a similar mark of 
infamy, A large minority in the House of Coimnons voted 
for a severe censure on Sunderland, who finding it impossible 
to withstand the force of the prevailing sentiment, retired 
from office, and outlived Ms retirement but a vei-y short time. 
The scliisni which had divided the Whig party was now 
completely healed. Walpole had no oj)position to encounter 
except that of the Tories ; and the Tories were naturally re- 
garded by the King with the strongest suspicion and dislike. 

Ic)r a time business went on with a smoothness and a des- 
patch such as had not been known since the days of the 
Tudors. During the session of 1724, for example, there was 
hardly a single division except on private bills. It is not im- 
possible that, by taking the course which Pelham afterwards 
took, by admitting into the Government all the rising talents 
and aiiibitioii of the Whig partj', and bj^ making room here 
and there for a Tory not unfriendly to the House of Bruns- 
wick, Walpole might have averted the tremendous conflict in 
■which he passed the later years of his administration, and in 
will eh he was at length vanquished. The Opposition which 
overthrew him was an Opposition created by his own policy, 
by his own insatiable love of power. 

Ill the very act of forming his Ministry he turned one of 
the ablest and most attached of his supporters into a deadly 
enemy. Puitenej’- had strong public and private claims to a 
high sltuiitioii ill the new arrangement. His fortune was 
immense, ills private character was respectable. He was 
already a. distinguished speaker. He had acquired official 
4\v[HU'ir*nee in an iniportaiit post. He had been, through all 
i'haugvs (if fiirtoiie, a consistent Whig. When the Whig' 
party was split into two sections,. Pulteney had resigned a 
valuable place, and had followed the foidiuiiGS of Walpole. 
Yet, ^vlien Walpole returned to power, Pulteney was not in- 
vited to take office. An angry discussion took place between 
the friends. The Minister offered a peerage. It was impos* 
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sible for Pulteney not to discern the motive of such an offer. 
He indignantly refused to accept it. For some time he con- 
tinued to brood over his wi'ongs, and to watch for an oppor- 
tunity of revenge. As soon as a favourable conjuncture ar- 
rived he joined the minority, and became the greatest leader- 
of Opposition that the House of Commons had ever seen. 

Of aU the members of the Cabinet Carteret was the most 
eloquent and accomplished. His talents for debate were of 
the first order ; his knowledge of foreign affairs was superior 
to that of any living statesman ; his attachment to the Pro- 
testant succession was undoubted. But there was not room 
in one Government for him and Walpole. Carteret retired, 
and was, from that time forward, one of the most persevering 
and formidable enemies of his old colleague. 

If there was any man with whom Walpole could have con- 
sented to make a partition of power, that man was Lord 
Townshend. They were distant kinsmen by birth, near kins- 
men by marriage. They had been friends from childhood, 
ihey had been schoolfellows at Lton. They were country 
neighhouis in Horfolk. They had been in office tog’Gther 
under Godolphiu, They had gone into opposition togethcr 
when Harley rose to power. They had been persecuted bv 
the same House of Commons. They had, after the death o*f 
Anne, been recalled together to ofiioe. They had agaiu been 
driven out together by Sunderland, and had again come back 
together when the influence of Sunderland had declined. 
Their opinions on public affau-s almost always coincided. They 
were both men of frank, generous, and compassionate natures. 
Iheir intercourse had been for many years affectionate and 
cordial. But the ties of blood, of marriage, and of friendship, 
the memory of mutual services, the memory of common 
triumphs and common disasters, were insufficient to restrain 
that ambition which domineered over all the virtues and 
vices of Walpole. He was resolved, to use his own raetaphOT. 
that the firm of the house should he, not Townshend and 
Walpole, but Walpole and Townshend. At length tlio rivals! 
proceeded to personal abuse before a large eompanv, seized 
each other by the collar, and grasped their swords. Tim 
women squaUed._ The men parted the combatants. By 
friendly intervention the scandal of a diiel between cousins 
brothers-in-law, old ffiiends, and old eoUeagues, was pre^ 
vented. But the disputants could not long continue to act 
together^ Townshend retired, and, with rare moderation 
and pubhc spirif^ refused to take any part in politics. He 
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could not, lie said, trust Hs temper. He feared tliat tlie re- 
collection of Ills private wrongs might impel him to follow 
the example of Pulteney, and to oppose measures which he 
thought generally beneficial to the country. He therefore 
never visited London after his resignation, but passed the 
closing years of his life in dignity and repose among his trees 
and pictures at Eainhain. 

Hext went Chesterfield. He too was a Whig and a friend 
of the Protestant succession. He ■was an orator, a courtier, 
a wit, and a man of letters. He was at the head of ton in 
days when, in order to be at the head of it was not suffi- 
cient to be dull and supercilious. It was evident that he 
Bubiiiitted inipatiently to the ascendency of Walpole. He 
murmured against the Excise Bill. His brothers voted 
against it in the House of Commons. The Minister acted 
with characteristic caution and chax'acteristic energy ; caution 
in the conduct of iiublic a-Sairs ; energy wdiere his own su- 
premacy was concerned. He withdx^ew Ins Bill, and turned 
out all liis hostile or wavering colleagues. Chesterfield was 
stopped on the great staircase of St. James’s, and summoned 
to deliver up the staff which he bore as Lord Ste-ward of the 
Household. A crowd of noble and powerful functionaries, 
the Dukes of Montrose and Bolton, Lord Burlington, Lord 
Stair, Lord Cobliam, Lord Marchniont, liord Clinton, were 
at ilie same time dismissed from the service o:c the Crown. 

Hot long after these events the Opposition vras reiiiioreed 
l>y the Duke of Argyle, a man vainglorious indeed and fickle, 
but brave, elocpient, and iiopuhir. It was in a great measure 
owing to his exertions that the Act of Settlement had been 
peaceabh^ carried into effect in England immediately after 
the death of Anne, and that the Jacobite rebellion which, 
during tlie following year, broke out in Scotland, had been 
suppressed. He too caiTied over to the niinoiuty the aid of 
his groat name, his talents, and his paramount influence in 
his nafive coiiifiTy, 

In eacli of these COSOS taken separatel}’-, a skilful defemler 
of Walpole might perliapvS make out a ease for liiin. But 
wluoi Wis see that during a long course of years all the foot- 
steps are turned the same 'v^ay, that all the most eminent of 
i'iavso public men who a.greed with the Minister in their gene- 
ral views of policy left him, one after another, with sore and 
irritated minds, we find it impossible iiot to believe that the 
real explanation of the lihmnomenon is to be found in the 
words of his son, “ Sir Eobert Walpole loved power so much 
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that he would not endure a rival.” Hume has described this 
famous minister with great felicity in one short sentence, — 
“ moderate in exercising power, not equitable in engrossing 
it.” Kmd-hearted, jovial, and placable as Walpole was, he 
was yet a man with whom no person of high pretensions and 
high spirit could long continue to act. He had, therefore, to 
stand against an Opposition containing all the most accom- 
plished statesmen of the age, with no better support than 
that which he received from persons like his brother Horace 
or Henry Pelham, whose industrious mediocrity gave no 
cause for jealousy, or from clever adventm'ers, whose situa- 
tion and character diminished the dread which their talents 
might have inspired. To this last class belonged Pox, who 
was too poor to live without office ; Sir William Yonge, of 
whom Walpole himself said, that nothing bxit such parts 
could biioy up such a character, and that nothing but such a 
chai'acter” could drag down such parts; and Wilmington, 
•whose private morals lay, justly or unjustly, imder imx>uta . 
iions of the worst kind. 

The discontented Whigs were, not perhaps in number, but 
certainly in ability, experience, and w^eight, by far the most 
important part of the Opposition. The Tories furnished little 
more than rows of ponderous foxhunters, fat-uith Staffordshfro 
or Devonshfre ale, men who drank to the King over the water, 
and believed that all the fundholders were Jews, men whoso 
religion consisted in hating the Dissenters, and whose politi- 
cal researches had led them to fear, like Squire Western, that 
thefr land might be sent over to Hanover to be put in the 
sinking-fund. The eloquence of these zealous squfres, the 
remnant of the once formidable October Club, seldom went 
beyond a hearty Aye or Ho. Very few members of this party 
had distinguished themselves much in Parliament, or could, 
under any circumstances, have been called to fill any high 
office ; and those few had generally, like Sfr William Wjmd- 
hani, leainod in the company of thefr new associates the 
doctrines of toleration and piolitical liberty, and might indeed 
ivith strict propriety be called Whigs. 

It was to the V^gs in Opp)Osition, the Patriots, as they 
were called, tliat the most distingirished of the English youth 
who at this season entered into public life attached them- 
selves. These inexperienced politicians felt all the enthusiasm 
which the name of liberty naturally excites in young and 
ardent minds. They conceived that the theory of the Tory 
Opi>osition and the practice of Walpole’s Government were 
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alike ineoiisisicnt witli the principles of liberty. They ac- 
cordingly repaired to the standard which Pulteiicy had set 
np. "VVliile opposing the Wliig minister, they professed a 
firm adherence to the j)iirest doctrines of Whiggism* He was 
the sehisBiatic : they were the true Catholics, the peculiar 
people, the depositaries of the orthodox faith of Hampden 
and Eiissell, the one sect which, amidst the cormptioiis ‘ 
generated by time and by the long possession of j>ower, had 
preserved inviolate the principles of the Eevolution. Of the 
young men who attached themselves to this portion of the 
Opposition the most distinguished were Lyttelton and Pitt. 

Wlien Pitt entered Parliament, the whole political world 
was attentively watching the progress of an event which soon 
added great strength to the Opposition, and particularly to 
that section of the Opposition in which the young statesman 
enrolled himself. The Prince of Wales was gradually be- 
coming more and more esteanged from his father and his 
father’s ministers, and more and more friendly to the Patriots. 

K'othing is more natural than that, in a monarchy where 
a constitutional Opposition exists, the heir-apparent of the 
throne should put himself at the head of that Oi)position. 
He is impelled to such a course by every feeling of ambition 
and of vanity. He cannot be more than second in the esti- 
mation of the party wdiich is in. He is sure to be the first 
member of the party which is out. The highest favour which 
the existing administration can expect from him is that he 
will not discard them. But, if he joins the Oj)position, all 
his associates expect that he will promote them ; and the 
feelings which men entertain towards one from whom they 
hope to obtain great advantages which they have not are far 
•warmer than the feelmgs with •which they regard one who, at 
the very utmost, can only leave them in possession of what 
they abeady have. An heir-apparent, therefore, who wishes 
to enjoy, in the highest ]3erfection, all the pleasure that can, 
])e derived from eloquent flattery and profound respect, will 
always join tliose who are struggling to force themselves into^ 
]>owcr. Tins is, we believe, the trite exifianation of a fiici 
which Lord Granville attributed to some natural x>eeuliarity 
iiitlio illustrious house of Brunswick.. ^^This family,” said 
lie at Ccmiicil, we suppose after' his '.daily half-gallon of Bur- 
giuidj, always has quarrelled, and always will quarrel, from 
generation to generation.” He should have known something 
of the niati.er ; for he had been afiivourite with three succes- 
sive generations of the royal house. We cannot quite admit 
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Ms explanation ; but tbe fact is indisputable. Since tbe ac- 
cession of Greorge the First, there haTO been four Princes of 
Wales, and they haye a-U been almost constantly in Ox>po- 
sition. 

Whatever might have been the motives ivliicli indueetl 
Prince Frederick to Join the x)aity opposed to the government, 
his support infused into many members of that party a courage 
and an energy of Tvhicli they stood greatly in need. Hitherto 
it had been impossible for the discontented Wliigs not to feel 
some misgivings when they found themselves dividing, night 
after night, with uncompromising Jacobites who -were known 
to be in constant commnnication with the exiled family, or 
"with Tories who had imj)eached Somers, who had murmured 
against Harley and St. John as too remiss in the cause of the 
Church and the landed interest, and who, if they were not 
inclined to attack the reigning family, yet considered the 
introduction of that family as, at best, only the less of two 
great evils, as a necessary but i>amful and humiliating ju'e- 
servative against Popery. The Minister might plausibly sa}* 
that Pulteney and Carteret, in the hope of gratifying their 
own ax)petite for office and for revenge, did not scruple to 
serve the i)urposes of a faction hostile to the Protoshint suc- 
cession. The appearance of Frederick at the head of the 
patriots silenced.1his reproach. The leaders of the Opposition 
might now boast that their course was sanctioned by -a per- 
son as deeply interested as the King MmseK in maintaining 
the Act of Settlement, and that, instead of serving the pui- 
poses of the Tory party, they had brought that xnirtj over to 
the side of Whiggism. It must indeed bo admitted that, 
though both the King and the Prince behaved in a mannei’ 
little to their honour, though the father acted harshly, the. 
son disfespectfuUy, and both childishly, the royal familj' was 
rather strengthened than -weakened by the disagreement of 
its two most distinguished members. A large class of politi- 
cians, who had considered themselves as placed under sentence 
of perpetual exclusion from office, and who, in their despair, 
had been almost ready to join in a eomiter-revdiitioiu as ihi 
only mode of removing the proserixrtion under which they 
lay, now saw with pleasure an easier and safer roa,d to power 
opening before them, and thought it far better to -wait till, in 
the natural course of things, the Crown should descend to the 
heir of the House -of .Bruns wick, than to risk their lands and 
their necks in a rising for the House of Stuart. The situation 
of the royal family resembled the situation of those Scotch 
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families in wliicli father and son took opxDOsite sides dnrhicy 
the rebellion;, in order that, come what might, the estate 
might not be forfeited. 

In April, 1736, Frederick was married to the Princess of 
Saxe Gotha, with whom he afterwards lived on terms very 
similar to those on which his father had lived with Queen 
Caroline. The Prince adored his wife, and thought her in 
niiiid and person the most attractive of her sex. But he 
thought that conjugal fidelity was an unprincely virtue ; and, 
ill oi’der to be like Henry the Fourth and the Eegent Orleans, 
he affected a libertinism for which he had no taste, and fre- 
quently quitted the only woman whom he loved for ugdy and 
disagreeable mistresses. 

The address which the House of Commons presented to the 
King on occasion of the Prince’s marriage was moved, not by 
the Minister, bxit by Pulteney, the leader of the Whig^ in 
oj)position. It was on this motion that Pitt, who had not 
broken silence during the session in which he took his seat, 
addressed the House for the, first time. ^^A contemporary 
liistorian,’’ says Mr. Thackeray, describes Mr. Pitt’s first 
speech as superior even to the models of ancient eloquence. 
According to Tindal, it was more ornamented than the 
speeches of Demosthenes, and less diffuse than those ot 
Cicero.” This unmeaning j)hrase has been a hundred times 
quoted. That it should ever have been quoted, except to be 
laught?d at, is strange. The vogue which it has obtained may 
serve to show in how slovenly a way most j)eoj)le are content 
to think. Did Tindal, ivho first used it, or Archdeacon Coxo 
and Mr. Thackeray, who have borrowed it, ever in their lives 
hear any sjiealdng which did not deserve the same compli- 
ment ? Did they ever hear speaking less ornamented than 
that of Demosthenes, or more diffuse than that of (Xcero? 
We know no living orator, from Lord Bi’ougham down to Mr. 
Hunt, who is not entitled to the same eulogy. It would be 
no very flattering eoinj>linient to a man’s figure to say, that 
he was taller than the Polish Count, and shorter than Giant 
r)'Bri(m, latter than the jbiatomu Vivantc^ and more slender 
than Daniel Lambert. 

Pitt’s speech, as it is reported in the CTentleinan’s Maga- 
zine, certainly deserves Tiridal’s eonqfliment, and deserves no 
otlier. It is just as empty and wordy as a maiden sx^eech on 
such an 0(?casion might exx^ected to be. Exit tlie fluency 
and the x}ersonal advantages of the yotmg orator instantly 
caught the ear and eye of Im audience. He was from the day 
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of liis first appearance, always heard with attention ; and 
exercise soon developed the gi*eat powers which he possessed. 

In onr time, the andience of a member of Parliament is 
the nation. The three or four hundred persons who may be 
present while a speech is delivered may be pleased or disgusted 
by the voice and action of the orator; but, in the reports 
which are read the next day by hundreds of thousands, the 
difference between the noblest and the meanest figure, be- 
tween the richest and the shrillest tones, between the most 
graceful and the most miconth gesture, altogether vanishes. A 
hundred years ago, scarcely any report of what passed w-ith-* 
in the walls of the House of Commons was suffered to get 
abroad. In those times, therefore, the imi>ression which a 
sj)ea.ker might make on the persons who actually heard him 
was ever}d}hing. His fame out of doors dei)eiided entirely on 
the report of those who were within the doors. In the Par- 
liaments of that time, therefore, as in the ancient common- 
wealths, those qualifications which enhance the immediate 
effect of a speech, were far more important ingredients in the 
composition of an orator than at present. All those qualifi- 
cations Pitt possessed in the highest degree. On the stage, 
he would have been the finest Brutus or Coriolanus ever seen. 
Those who saw him in his decay, wdien his health -was broken, 
when his mind was untuned, when he had been removed from 
that stormy assembly of which he thoroughly knew the tem- 
per, and over which he possessed unbounded hilluence, to a 
sinnll, a torpkl, and an unfriendly audience, say that his 
speaking was then, for the most part, alow, monotonous mut- 
tering, audible only to those who sat close to him, that when 
violently excited, he sometimes raised his voice foz’ a few 
minutes, but it soon sank again into an unintelligible murmur. 
Such was the Earl of Chatham ; but such was not William 
Pitt. His figure, when he fii'st appeared in Parliament, was 
strikingly graceful and commanding, his features high and 
noble, his eye full of fire. His voice, even when it sank to a 
whisper, was heard to the remotest benches; and when 
he strained it to its full extent, the sound rose libo the swell 
of the organ of a great cathedral, shook the house its 
peal, a,nd was heard through, lobbies and down sta.ir(*ases, io 
the Court of Bequests and the precincts of Westnnnsler II all. 
He cultivated all these eminent advantages with the most 
assiduous care.. His action is described by a very maligiiani 
observer as equal to that of Garrick. His play of coimteiiance 
was wonderful ; he frequently disconcerted a hostile orator by 
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a siaigle glance of indignation or scorn. Every tone, from tlie 
impassioned cry to tlie thrilling aside, was perfectly at liis 
command. It is hy no means improbable that the pains 
which he took to imj)rove his great personal advantages had, 
in some respects, a prejudicial operation, and tended to 
nourish in him that passion for theatrical effect which, as 
we have already remarked, was one of the most conspicuous 
blemishes in his character. 

But it was not solely or principally to outward accomplish- 
ineiits that Pitt owed the vast influence which, duringnearly 
thirty years, he exercised over the House of Commons. He 
was undoubtedly a great orator ; and from the descriptions 
given by his contemporaries, and the fragments of his speeches 
which still remain, it is hot difficult to discover the nature 
and extent of his oratorical powers. 

He was no speaker of set speeches. His few prepared dis- 
courses were complete failures. The elaborate panegyric 
which lie pronounced on General Wolfe was considered as the 
vexy worst of all his pei'forinances. No man,” says a critic 
who had often heard him, ever knew so little what he was 
going to say.” Indeed his facility amounted to a vice. He 
was not the master, but the slave of his own speech. So little 
self-eomiiiand had he when once he felt the impulse, that he 
did not like to take part in a debate when his mind was full 
of an iin|)ortant seci*et of state. I must sit still,” he once 
said to Lord Shelburne on such an occasion ; for, when once 
I am up, everything that is in my mind comes out,” 

Yet he was not a great debater. That he should not have 
been so when first he entei^ed the House of Commons is not 
strange. Scarcely any person has ever become so without 
long practice and many failures. It was by slow degrees, as 
Biix'ke said, that Charles Pox hecanie the most brilliant and 
powerful debater that ever lived. Chaides Pox himself attri- 
buted his own success to the resolution which he formed when 
vtny young, of speaking, well or ill, at least once every night. 

Durijig five whole sessions,” he used to say, I spoke eveiy 
night but one ; and I regret only that I did not speak on that 
night too.” Indeed, with the exception of Mr. Stanley, whose 
knowledge of the science of parlianientaiy defence I'esembles 
nil insiinet, it would be difficult to name any eminent debater 
wlio has not made himself a master of his art at the expense 
of his audience. 

But, as this art is one which even the' ablest men have sel- 
dom acquired without long practice, so it is one which men of 
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respectable abilities^, with assiduous and intrepid practice, sel“ 
dom fail to acquire. It is singular that, in such an art, Pitt, 
a man of great parts^ of great fluency, of great boldness, a man 
whose whole life was passed in parliamentary conflict, a iiiaii 
who, during several years, was the leading minister of tln^ 
Crown in the House of Commons, should never have attained 
to high excellence. He spoke -without premeditation ; but his 
speech followed the course of his own thoughts, and not the 
course of the previous discussion. He could, indeed, treasiiri3 
up ill his memory some detached expression of an opponent, 
and make it the text for lively ridicule or solemn reprehension. 
Some of the most celebrated bursts of his eloquence were 
called forth by an unguarded word, a langli, or a cheer. But 
this was the only sort of reply in which he appears to have 
excelled. He was perhaps the only great English orator who 
did not think it any advantage to have the last word, and vdio 
generally spoke by choice before his most formidable an- 
tagonists. His merit wus almost entirely rhetorical. Ho did 
not succeed either in exposition or in refutation; but his 
speeches abounded wdth lively illustrations, striking apoph- 
thegms, well told anecdotes, hai>py allusions, passionate ap- 
peals. His invective and sarcasm were terrific. Perliops no 
English orator was ever so much feared. 

But that which gave most effect to his declamation waa 
the air of sincerity, of vehement feeling, of moral elevation, 
which belonged to all that he said. His style was not always 
in the purest taste. Several contemporary judges pronounced 
it too florid. Walpole, in the midst of the rap)turous eulogy 
which he i>ronounces on one of PitPs greatest orations, owns 
that some of the metaphors were too foi'ced. Some of Pitt' s 
quotations and classical stories are too trite for a clever 
schoolboy. But these were niceties for wdiich the audience 
cared little. The enthusiasm of the orator infected all wlic^ 
heard him ; his ai’dour and his noble bearing put fire into 
the most frigid conceit, and gave dignity to the most pueii'lo 
allusion. 

His powers soon began to give annoyance to tlie Govt?rn- 
ment ; and Walpole determined to make an example of 
patriotic cornet. Pitt wa.a accordingly dismissed Ironi the 
service. Mr. Thackeray says that the Minister took tlug step, 
because he j)lamly saw that it would have been vain to think 
of buying over so honourable and disinterested an opponeni . 
We do not dispute PitPs integrity; but %ve do not know 
what proof he had given of it when he vras turned out of the 
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army 5 and we are sure tliat Walpole was not likely to give 
credit for inflexible honesty to a young adventurer who had 
never had an opportunity of refusing any thing. The truth 
is, that it was not Walpole’s practice to buy off enemies. 
Mr. Burke truly says, in the Appeal to the Old Wliigs, that 
Walpole gained very few over from the Opposition. Indeed 
that great minister knew his business far too well. He Imew' 
that, for one mouth which is stopped with a place, fifty other 
mouths will be instantly opened. He knew that it would 
have been very bad policy in him to give the world to under- 
stand that more was to be got by thwarting his measmes 
than by supporting them. These maxims are as old as the 
origin of parliamentary corruption in England. Pepys learned 
them, as he tells us, from the counsellors of Charles the 
Second. 

Pitt was no loser. He was made Groom of the Bedcham- 
ber to the Prince of Wales, and continued to declaim against 
the ministers with unabated violence and with increasing 
ability. The question of maritime right, then agitated be- 
tween Spain and England, called forth all his powers. He 
clamoured for war with a vehemence which it is not easy to 
reconcile with reason or humanity, but which appears to Mr. 
Thackeray worth}" of the highest admiration. We will not 
stop to argue a point on which we had long thought that all 
well iriibrmed people were agreed. We could easily show, 
-we think, that, if any respect be due to international la.w, if 
right, where societies of men are concerned be any thing but 
another name for might, if we do not adopt the doctrine of 
the Buccaneers, which seems to be also the doctrine of Mr. 
Thackeray, that treaties mean nothing within thirty degrees 
of the line, the wmr with Spain was altogether unjustifi- 
able. But the tmtli is, that the promoters of that -war have 
saved the historian the trouble of trying them. They have 
pleoded guilty. have seen,” says Burke, with 

some care examined, the original documents concerning 
certain important transactions of those times. They perfectly 
satisfied me of the extreme injustice of that war, and of the 
falsehood of the colours “which Walpole, to liis ruin, and 
guided by a mistaken policy, suffered to be daubed over that 
measure. Some years after, it was my fortune to converse 
■with many of the principal actors against that minister, and 
with those who principally excited that clamour. None of 
them, no not one,' did in the least defend the measure," or 
attempt to justify their conduct. They condemned it as 
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froely as ttey would have done in commenting tipon any pro- 
ceeding in Mstory in wMch they were totally tmconcorned.” 
Pitt, on subsequent occasions, ga%‘e ample proof that ho 
■was one of these penitents. But his conduct, even where it 
api^eared most criminal to hiniseltj appears aduiirable to hi.s 
biographer. 

The elections of 1741 were mifixroiu-able to Walpole; and 
after a long and obstinate struggle he found it necessary to 
resign. The Duke of Newcastle and Lord Hardwicke opened 
a negotiation with the leaduig patriots, in the hoj)e of form- 
ing an administration on a Whig basis. At tliis conjuncture, 
Pitt and those persons who ■were most near-ly connected with 
him acted in a manner very little to their honoui’. They 
attempted to come to an understanding -with Walpole, and 
offered, if he would use his influence with the King in their 
flavour, to screen him from prosecution. They even went so 
far as to engage for the coneuiTence of the Pi-ince of Wales. 
But Walpole knew that the assistance of the Boys, as he 
called the yomig Patriots, woidd avail him nothing if Pul- 
teney and Carteret should prove intractable, and would be 
superfluous if the great leaders of the Opposition could be 
gained. He, therefore, declined the proposal. It is rejnark- 
able that Mr. Thackeray, who has thought it worth ■w'hile io 
preserve Pitt’s bad college verses, has not even alluded to 
this story, a story which is supported by strong testimony, 
and which may be found in so common a book as Coxe’s Lile 
of Walpole. 

Hie new arrangements disappointed almost every member 
of the Opposition, and none more than Pitt. He was not in- 
vited to become a placeman ; and he therefore stuck firmly to 
his old trade of patriot. Fortunate it was for hun that he did 
so. Had he taken office at this time, he would in all proba- 
bility have shared largely in the impopularity of Pulteney, 
Sandys, and Carteret. He was now the fiercest and mo^ 
implacable of those who called for vengeance on Walpole. 
He spoke with great energy and ability in fa vour of the most 
unjust and violent imopositions which the enemies of the 
fallen minister could invent. He urged the House of Com- 
mons to appoint a secret tribunal for the purpose of investi- 
gating tlie conduct of the late First Lord of the Treasurj*. 
This was done. The great majority of the inquisitors wore 
notoriously hostile to the accused statesman. Yet they were 
compelled to owntliat they could find no fault in him. Thev 
therefore called for new po^wers, for a bill of indemnity to 
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witnesses, or, in plain words, for a bill to reward all wlio 
iniglit give evidence, true or false, against tlie Earl of Orford. 
This biU Pifct suj)ported, Pitt, who liad himself offered to be 
a screen between Lord Orford and public justice. These arc 
melancholy facts. Mr. Thackeray omits them, or hurries 
over them as fast as he can ; and, as eulogy is liis business, 
he is in the right to do so. But, though there are nianj^ parts 
of the life of Pitt which it is more agreeable to contemplate, 
we know none more instructive. What must have been the 
general state of political morality, w'hen a young man con- 
sidered, and justly considered, as the most public-spirited 
and spotless statesman of his time, could attempt to force his 
way into olfice by means so disgraceful ! 

The Bill of Indemnity was rejected by the Lords. Walnole 
Avithdrew himself quietly from the public eye ; and the ample 
space which he had left vacant was soon oeeiipied by Carteret. 
Against Carteret Pitt began to thunder with as much zeal as 
he had ever manifested against Sir Eobert. To Carteret he 
transferred most of the hard names 'which were familiar to 
his eloquence, sole minister, wicked minister, odious minister, 
execrable minister. The chief topic of PitPs invective w^as 
the favour shown to the G-erinan dominions of the House ot 
Brunswick. He attacked with great violence, and with an 
ability which raised him to the very first rank among the 
parliamentary speakers, the practice of paying Hanoverian 
troops with English money. The House of Cominons had 
lately lost some of its most distinguished ornaments. Wal- 
pole and Pulteiiey had accepted peerages; Sir William 
Wyndhain %vas dead ; and among the rising men none could 
be considered as, on the whole, a match for Pitt. 

During the recess of 1744, the old Duchess of Marlborough 
died. She carried to her grave the reputation of being de- 
cidedly the best hater of her time. Yet her love had been 
infinitely more destructive than her hatred. More than 
thirty years before, her temper had ruined the party to which 
she belonged and the husband whom she adored. Time had 
made her neither wiser nor kinder. Whoever "was at any 
moment great and pi'osperous was the object of her fiercest 
iletestation. She had hated Walpole : she now hated Car- 
teret. Pope, long before her death, predicted the fate of her 
vast property. 

To heirs unknown descends the unguarded store, 

Or wanders, heaven-directed, to the poor.*’ 

Pitt -was then one of the poor; and to him Heaven directed 
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a portion of the wealth of the hanglity Dowager. She left 
him a legacy of ten thousand pomidsj in consideration of 

the noble defence he had made for the support of the laws 
of England, and to prerent the ruin of his country/’ 

The will -was made in August. The Ducliess died in Oc- 
tober. In Noyemher Pitt was a courtier. The Pelhams had 
forced the King, much against his will, to part with Lord. 
Carteret, who had now become Earl Oraimlle. They pro- 
ceeded, after this victory, to form the Government on that 
basis, called by the cant name of the broad bottom/’ 
Lyttelton had a seat at the Treasury, and several other 
friends of Pitt wei’C j)rovided for. Bnt Pitt himself was, for 
the present, forced to be content with i>romises. The King 
resented most highly some expressions w-hieh the ardent 
orator had used in the debate on the Hanoverian troops. 
But Newcastle and Pelham expressed the strongest con- 
fidence that time and their exertions would soften the royai 
displeasure. 

Pitt, on his i)art, omitted nothing that might facilitate hi-; 
admission to office. He resigned his place in the houscholil 
of Prince Erederick, and, when Parliament met, exei'ted hi s 
eloquence in support of the Government. The Pelliauis were 
really sincere in their endeavours to remove the strong pre- 
judices which had taken root in the King’s mind. They 
knew that Pitt was not a man to be deceived with ease or 
' offended with impunity. They were afraid that they should 
not be long able to put him off with promises. Nor was it, 

^ their interest so to put him off*. There was a strong tie be- 
tween him and them. He was the enemy of their eneni}-. 
The brothers hated and di’eaded the eloquent, as];>iring, and 
imperious Granville. They had traced his intrigues in many 
quarters. Thej^ knew his influence over tlie ro^^al iniiicL 
They knew that, as soon as a fixvourahle opportunity should 
arrive, ho would be recalled to the head of aftahs. They 
resolved to bring things to a crisis; a,nd the question 
which they took issue with their master was, wdiether Pit*: 
should or should not bo admitted to office. Tlnry chose their 
' time with moi*e skill than generosity. It was when re- 
bellion was actually raging in Britain, wlien the Pretendm* 
was master of the northern extremity of the island, that thev 
tendered their resignations. The King found himself de- 
serted, in 'one day, by the whole strengfli of that party which 
had placed his faimly on the throne. Lord Gi^anville tried to 
form a government ; but it soon appeared that the parlia- 
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nicntaiy interest of tlie Pelhams was irresistible, and tliat the 
King’s favourite statesman conld count only on about thirty 
Lords and eighty members of the House of Commons. The 
scheme was given up. Granville went away laughing. The 
ministers came back stronger than ever ; and the King was 
now no longer able to refuse any thing that they might be 
pleased to demand. He could only mutter that it was very 
hal’d that Newcastle, who was not fit to be chambeidain to 
the most insignificant prince in Germany, should dictate to 
the King of England. 

One concession the ministers graciously made. They 
agreed that Pitt should not be placed in a situation in whieli 
it would be necessary for him to have frequent inteiwiews 
with the King. Instead, therefore, of making their new ally 
Secretary-at-War, as they had intended, they apj)oiiited him 
Vice-Treasimer of Ireland, and in a few months promoted 
him to the office of Paymaster of the Forces. 

This was, at that time, one of the most lucrative offices in 
the Government. The salary was but a small part of the 
emolument which the Paymaster derived from his place. He 
was allowed to keep a large sum, which, even in time of 
peace, was seldom less than one hundred thousand pounds, 
constantly in his hands ; and the interest on. this sum he 
might apxn’Oi)riate to his own use. This practice was not 
secret, nor was it considered as disreputable. It was the 
practice of men of luidoubted honour, both before and after 
the time of Pitt. He, however, refused to accept one farthing 
beyond the salary which the law had annexed to his office. 
It had been usual for foreign princes who received the pay of 
■ England to give to the Paymaster of the Forces a small per 
centage on the subsidies. These ignominious vails Pitt 
resolutely declined. 

Disinterestedness of this kind was, in his days, very rare. 
His conduct surprised and amused politicians. It excited 
the warmest admiration throughout the body of the people. 
In spite of the inconsistencies of which Pitt had been guilty, 
in spite of the strange contrast between Ms violence in Opposi- 
tioxi and his j^ameness in office, he still j>ossessed a large share 
of the imblic confidence. The motives which may lead a 
politician to change Hs connexions or his general line of 
c'onduct are often obscure ; but disinterestedness in pecuniary 
113 alters every body can understand. Pitt was thenceforth 
considered as a man who was proof to all sordid temptations. 
If he acted iU, it might he from an error in judgment 5 it 
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might be from resentment : it might be from ambition. But, 
poor as he was, he had vindicated himself from all suspicion 
of covetousness. 

Eight quiet years followed, eight years during which Ihe 
minority, which had been feeble ever since Lord Granville 
had been overthrown, continued to dwindle till it became 
ahnost invisible. Peace was made with Prance and Spain in 
1748. Prince Frederick died in 1751; and with him died 
the very semblance of opposition. All the most distinguished 
survivors of the pai-ty which had supported Walpole and of 
the party which had opposed him were united under his suc- 
cessor, _ The fiery and vehement spirit of Pitt had for a time 
been laid to rest. He silently acquiesced in that very system 
of continental measm'es which he had lately condemned. He 
ceased to talk disrespectfully about Hanover. He did not 
object to the freaty with Spain, though that treaty left us 
exactly where we had been %vhen he uttered his spirit-stir- 
ring harangues against the pacific policy of Walpole, Now 
and then glimpses of his former self appeared ; but they were 
few and transient. Pelham loiew with whom he had to deal, 
and felt that an ally, so little used to control, and so capabl.’ 
of inflicting injui-y, might well be indulged in an occasional 
lit of waywardness. 

Two men, little, if at all, inferior to Pitt in powers of mind, 
held, like him, subordinate oflices in the government. One 
of these, Murray, was successively Solicitor-General and 
Attorney-General. This distinguished person far surpassed 
Pitt in correctness of taste, in power of reasoning, in depth 
and variety of knowledge. His parliamentary eloquence 
never blazed into sudden flashes of dazzling brilliancy; but 
its clear, placid, and mellow splendour was never for an 
instant overclouded. Intellectually he was, we believe fully 
equal to Pitt; but he was deficient in the moral qualities to 
which Pitfc owed most of his success. Murray wanted the 
energy, the corn-age, the all-grasping and all-risking ambition 
winch malm men great in stfrring times. His heart was a 
little cold, his temper cautious even to timidity, his manners 
decorous even to foi-mality. He never exposed his fortunes 
or his fame to any risk which he could avoid. At one time 
he might, in all probability, have been Prime Minister But 
the object of his wishes was the judicial bench. The sitmi tim, 
of Chief Justice might not be so splendid as that of *Pirst 
Lord of the Ti-easuiy ; but it was dignified ; it was quiet • it 
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was secure; and therefore it was tlie favoarite situation of 
Miin-ay. 

Fox, the father of the great man whose might}" efforts in 
the cause of j)eace, of truth, and of liberty, have made that 
name immoi-tal, was Secretarj^-at-War. lie was a favouiito 
with the King? "with the Duke of Cumberland, and with some 
of the most powerful members of the great Wliig connexion. 
His parliamentary talents were of the highest order. As a 
speaker he was in almost all respects the very opposite to 
Pitt. His figure was ungraceful ; his face, as Eeynolds and 
Nollekens have preserved it tons, indicated a strong under- 
Ktanding; but the features were coarse, and the general aspect 
dark and lowering. His manner was awlrward ; his delivery 
was hesitating ; he was often at a stand for want of a word ; 
bxit as a debater, as a master of that keen, weighty, manly 
logic, which is suited to the discussion of political questions, 
he has perhaps never been surpassed except by his son. In 
reply lie was as decidedly superior to Pitt as in declamation 
he "was Pitt’s inferior. Intellectually the balance was nearly 
even between the rivals. But here, again, the moral qualities 
of Pitt turned the scale. Fox had undoubtedly many virtues, 
[n natural disposition as well as in talents, he bore a great 
resemblance to his more celebrated son. He had the same 
sweetness of temper, the same strong passions, the same 
openness, boldness, and impetuosity, the same cordiality 
towards friends, the same placability towards enemies. No 
man w’as more wnrmly or justly beloved by liis family or by 
his associates. But unhappily he had been trained in a bad 
political school, in a school, the doctrines of which were, that 
political virtue is the mere coquetry of political imostitution, 
that eveiy patriot has his price, that Government can be 
carried on only by means of corruption, and that the state is 
given as a prey to statesmen. These maxims were too much 
in vogue throughout the lower ranks of Walpole’s party, and 
were too much encouraged by Walpole himself, who, from 
contmnpt of what is in our day vulgaidy called humbug , often 
ran extravagantly and offensively into the opposite extreme. 
The loose political morality of Fox presented a remarkable 
contrast to the ostentatious purity of Pitt. The nation dis- 
trusted tlie former, and placed implicit confidence in the 
latter. But almost all the statesmen of the age had stilL to 
learn that the confidence of the nation was worth having. 
While things went on quietly, while there was no opposition, 
while every thing was given by the favour of a small ruling 
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junto, Fox had a decided advantage over Pitt; but when 
dangerous times came, when Europe was convulsed with war, 
when Parliament was broken uj) into factions, when the pub- 
lic mind was violently excited, the favourite of the people 
rose to supreme j)Ower, while his rival sank into insignificance. 

Early in the year 1754 Henry Pelham died unexpectedly. 

Now I shall have no more peace,” exclaimed the old King, 
when he heard the news. He was in the right. Pelham had 
succeeded in bringing together and keeping together all the 
talents of the kingdom. By his death, the highest post to 
which an English subject can aspire was left vacant ; and, at 
t]ie same moment, the influence which bad yoked together 
and reined in so many turbulent and ambitious spirits was 
withdra^vn. 

Within a week after Pelliani’s death, it was determined 
that the Duke of Newcastle should bo placed at the head of 
the Treasury ; but the arrangement ^vas still far from com- 
plete. Who was to be the leading Minister of the Crown in 
the House of Commons ? Was the office to bo entrusted to 
a man of eminent talents ? And would not such a man in 
such a i)laco demand and obtain a larger shai'e of pow’-er and 
patronage than Newcastle would be disposed to concede ? 
Was a mere drudge to be employed? And what probability 
waa there iJmt a dradge would be able to manage a 
large and stormy assembly, abounding with able and ex- 
perienced men ? 

Pope has said of that wretched miser Sir John Cutler, 

Cutler saw tenants break and bouses fall, 

Por very want : be conld not build a walk” 

Newcastle’s love of power resembled Cutler’s love of money. 
It was an avarice which thwarted itself, a penny-wise and 
pound-foolish cupidity. An immediate outlay was so painful 
to him that he would not venture to make the most desirable 
improvement. If he could have found it in his heart to cechi 
at once a portion of his authority, he might probably have 
ensured the continuance of what remained. But he thought 
it better to construct a weak and rotten government, which 
tottered at the smallest breath, and fell in the first storm, 
than to pay the necessary price for sound and durable ma- 
terials. He wished to find some person who would bo willing 
to accept the lead of the House of Commons on terms similar 
to those on which. Secretary Graggs bad acted under Sunder- 
land, five-and-thirty years before. Crag-gs could hardly bo 
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called a minister. He was a mere agent for tlie Minister. 
He was not trusted with the higher secrets of state, but 
obc^yed implicitly the directions of his superior, and was, to 
use Doddington’s expression, merely Lord Sunderland's man. 
But times were changed. Since the days of Sunderland, the 
importance of the House of Commons had been constantly 
on the increase. During many years, the person who coii- 
diicted the bnsiness of the Goyernment in that House had 
almost abyays been Prime Minister. Li these eiroumstances, 
it was not to be supposed that any person who possessed the 
talexits necessary for the situation would stoop to accept it on 
such teians as Newcastle was disposed to offer. 

Pitt was ill at Bath; and had he been well and in London, 
neither the King nor Newcastle would have been disposed to 
make any overtures to him. The cool and wary Murray had 
set his heart on jmofessional objects. Negotiations were 
opened with Fox. Newcastle behaved like himseK, that is 
to say, childishly and basely. The proposition which he 
made was that Pox should be Secretary of State, with the 
lead of the House of Commons ; that the disposal of the 
seeret-serTtnce-money, or, in plain words, the bnsiness of buy- 
ing members of Parliament, should be left to the First Lord 
of the Treasury ; but that Fox should be exactly informed of 
the way in wliieli this fund was employed. 

To these conditions Fox assented. But the next day every 
thing was in confusion. Newcastle had changed his mind. 
The conversation which took place between Fox and the 
Duke is one of the most cnrious in English history. “ My 
brother,’’ said Newcastle, when he was at the Treasury, 
never told anybody wliat he did with the secret-service* 
money. No more will I.” The answer was obvious. Pelham 
had been, not only First Lord of the Treasury, but also man- 
ager of the House of Commons ; and it was therefore xin- 
necessary for him to confide to any other person his dealings 
with the members of that House. “ But how,” said Pox, 

can I lead in the Commons -without information on this 
head? How can I talk to gentlemen when I do not Iniow 
wiiich of them have received gratifications and which have 
not ? And who,” he continued, is to have the disposal of 
places ? ” — I myseh,” said the Duke. — How then am I to 
maiiogc the House of Commons ? Oh, let the members 
of the House of Commons come to me.” Fox then men- 
tioned the general election, which was approaching, and 
asked how the ministerial boroughs wevQ to be filled up. 
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“Do not trouble yourself,” said Jfeweastle ; “tliat is all 
settled.”- This was too much for human nature to bear. Tox 
refused to accept the Secretaryship of State on such terms ; 
and the Duke confided the management of the House of 
Commons to a dull, harmless man, whose name is tilrnost 
forgotten in om- time, Sir Thomas Eobinson. 

^ When Pitt returned from Bath he affected great modera- 
tion, though his haughty soul was boiling -vvitii rcseutnient. 
He did not complain of the manner in which he had been 
passed by, but said openly that, in his opinion, Fox was the 
fittest man to lead the House of Commons. The rivals, re- 
conciled by their common interest and their common enmities, 
concerted a plan of operations for the next session. “ Sir 
Thomas Eobinson lead us ! ” said Pitt to Pox. “ The Duke 
might as weU send his jack-boot to lead us.” 


^ The elections of 1754 were favourable to the a.dministra- 
, tion. But the aspect of foreign affairs was threatening. In 
India the English and the Pi-ench had been employed, ever 
since the peace of Aix-la-ChapeUe, in cutting each other's 
throats. They had lately taken to the same practice in 
Ameiica. It might have been foreseen that stiiuing times 
were at hand, times which would call for abilities very 
different from those of Newcastle and Eobinson. 

In November the Parliament met : and befoi-e the end of 
that month the new Secretary of State had been so unmerci- 
fully baited by the Paymaster of the Forces and the Secre- 
cy at War that he was thoroughly sick of liis situation, 
i ox attacked him with great force and acrimony. Pitt 
affected a land of contemptuous tenderness for Sir Thomas, 
and directed his attacks principally against Newcastle. On 
one occasion, he asked in tones of thunder whether Parlia- 
ment s^ only to register the edicts of one too po-werful sub- 
ject. The Duke was scared out of his wits. He was afraid 
to dismiss the mutineers ; he was afraid to promote them ; 
but it was absolutely necessary to do somethine-. Fox a< 
less proud and intractable of the refractory pair, wa.s y>ve- 
lerred. A seat in the Cabinet was offered to him on condi- 
uon that he would give efficient support to fho miui.strv in 
1 arhament. In an evil hour for his fame and his fort ime’s lie 
accepted the offer, and abandoned his connexion with Pitt' 
who never forgave this desertion. ’ 

Sir Thorny, assisted hy Fox, contrived to get through the 
business of the year without much trouble. Pitt was waitim- 
his tune. The negotiations pending between Franco and 
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EiiglauJ took every day a inora To- 
wards the close of the sessioii the Eng seii^ to 

inform the House of Comnions that he had found it neces- 
sary to make preparations for war. The House retin'iied an 
address of thanks, and passed a vote of credii Dnrmg the 
recess, the old animosity of both nations was inflamed by a 
series of disastrous events. An English force was cut off in 
America ; and several French merchantmen were taken in 
the West Indian seas. It was plain that an appeal to arms 
was at hand. 

The first object of the King was to secure Hanover j and 
Newcastle was disposed to gratify Ms master. Treaties were 
concluded, after the fashion of those times, with several 
j)etty German princes, who bound themselves to find soldiers 
if England would find money; and, as it was suspected 
that Frederic the Second had set his heart on the electoral 
dominions of liis uncle, Eussia was hired to keep Prussia 
in awe. 

When the stipulations of these treaties were made known, 
there aiuse throughout the kingdom a murmur from which a 
judicious observer might easily prognosticate the approach of 
a tempest. Newcastle encountered strong opposition, even 
from tli«)se whom he had always considered as his tools. 
Legge, the Chaiieellor of the Exchequer, refused to sign the 
Treasury ^variants which were necessary to give effect to the 
treaties. Those persons who were supposed to possess the 
confidence of the young Prince of Wales and of his mother 
held very menacing language. In this perplexity Newcastle 
sent for Pitt, hugged him, patted him, smirked at him., wept 
over him, and lisped out the highest compliments and the 
most splendid promises. The King, who had hitherto been 
as sulky as possible, would be civil to him at the levee ; he 
should be brought into the Cabinet ; he should be consulted 
about every thing ; if he would only be so good as to support 
tlie Hessian subsidy in the House of Commons. Pitt coldly 
declined the proferred seat in the Cabinet, expressed the 
highest love and reverence for the King, and said that, if his 
Majesty felt a strong personal interest in the Hessian treaty 
he would so fim deviate from the line which he had traced 
out for himself as to give that treaty his support. Well, 
and the Eussian subsidy,^’ said Newcastle. “ No,” said Pitt, 
^miot a system of subsidies.” The Duke summoned Lord 
Hardwicke to his aid ; but Pitt was inflexible. Murray would 
do nothing. Eobinson could do nothing. It was necessaiy 
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to liave recourse to Pox. He became Secretary of State^, with 
the fall authority of a leader in the House of Commons ; and 
Sir Thomas was pensioned off on the Irisli establishment. 

In ISToveinber, 1755, the Houses met. Public expectation 
was wound up to the height. After ten quiet years tliere 
was to be an Opposition, countenanced by the heir-apparent 
of the throne, and headed by the most brilliant oratx>r of tlie 
age. The debate on the address was long remembered as 
one of the greatest parliamentary conflicts of that generation. 
It began at three in the afternoon, and lasted till five the 
next morning. It was on this night that Gerard Hamilton 
delivered that single speech from which his nicknanje was 
derived. His eloquence threw into the shade every orator 
except Pitt, who declaimed against the subsidies for an hour 
and a half with extraordinary energy and effect. Those 
l^owers which had formerly spread terror through the major- 
ities of Walpole and Carteret were now disj>layed in their 
highest perfection before an audience long’ unaccustomed to 
such ^exhibitions. One fragment of this celebrated oration 
remains in a state of toleralde preservation. It is the com- 
parison between the coalition of Fox and Isewcostle, and the 
junction of the Ehone and the Saone. 'Mt Lyoiis/’ said 
Pitt, *'‘^1 was taken to see the place wdiore the two rivers 
meet, the one gentle, feeble, languid, and, though languid, 
yet of no depth, the other a boisterous and impetuous tor- 
rent; but different as they are, they meet at last/'" The 
amendment moved by the Opposition was rejected by a great 
majority ; and Pitt and Legge were immediately dismissed 
from their offices. 

During several months the contest in the House of Com- 
mons was extremely sharp. Warm debates took place on 
the estimates, debates still warmer on the subsidiaiy treaties. 
The Government succeeded in every division ; but the fame 
of Pitt's eloquence, and the influence of his lofty and deter- 
mined character, continued to increase tlirough the Session ; 
and the events which followed the prorogation inade it 
utterly impossible for any other person to manage ili<j Parlia- 
ment or the eountiy. 

^ The war began in every part of the w<rrbl with ev ents 
disastrous to England, and even more sliamefiil than disas- 
trous. But the most humiliating of these events was the 
loss of Minorca. The Duke of Eiehelieu, an old fop 'who had 
passed his life from sixteen to sixty in seducing w^oinen for 
whom he eared not one straw, landed on that island, and 
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jsaeceeded in redncing it. Admiral Byng- was sent from Gib- 
raltar to tlirow snceonrs into Port-Malion ; but lie did not 
think fit to engage the French squadron, and sailed hack 
without having efiected his purpose. The people were in- 
flamed to madness. A storm broke forth, which appalled 
even those who remembered the days of Excise and of Sonth- 
Sea. The shops were filled with libels and caricatures. The 
\valls were covered with placards. The city of London called 
for vengeance, and the cry was echoed from every corner of 
the kingdom. Dorsetshire, Himtingdonshire, Bedfordshire, 
Buckinghamshire, Somersetshire, Lancashire, Suffolk, Shrox3- 
shire, Surrey, sent up strong addresses to the throne, and in- 
structed their reiiresentatives to vote for a strict inquiry into 
the causes of the late disasters. In the great towns the 
feeling was as strong as in the counties. In some of the in- 
structions it was even recommended that the supj)lies should 
he stopped. 

The nation wms in a state of angry and snllen despondency, 
almost unparalleled in history. People have, in all ages, been 
in the habit of talking about the good old times of their 
ancestors, and the degeneracy of their contemporaries. This 
is in general merel^^ a cant. But in 1756 it was sometliiiig 
more. At this time ax)peared Brown’s Estimate, a book now 
remembered only by the allusions in Cowper’s Table Talk 
and in Burke’s Letters on a Eegicide Peace. It was uni- 
versally read, admired, and believed. The author fully con- 
vinced his readers that they were a race of co%vards and 
seonndrels ; that nothing could save them ; that they were on 
the point of being enslaved by their enemies, and that they 
richly deserved their fate. Such were the S];)ecxilations to 
which ready credence was given at the outset of the most 
glorious war in which England had ever been engaged. 

Newcastle now began to tremble for his place, and for the 
only thing which was dearer to him than liis place, his neck. 
Tlie people were not in a mood to be trifled with. Their cry 
was for blood. For this once they might be contented with 
the sacrifice of Byng, But what if fresh disasters should 
take place ? What if an unfriendly sovereign should ascend 
the throne ? What if a hostile House of Commons should be 
chosen ? 

At length, in October, the decisive crisis came. The new 
Secretary of State had been long sick of the perfidy and 
levity of the First Lord of the Treasury, and began to fear 
that he might be made a ^scapegoat to save the old intriguer 
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wlio, imbecile as be seemed, never wanted dexterity wbe^x^ 
danger was to be avoided. Fox threw np bis office. ISTew- 
castle bad recourse to Mui-ray; but Murray bad now witbin 
bis reach the favourite object of bis ambition. The situation 
of Chief-Justice of the King’s Bench was vacant; and the 
Attorney-General was fully resolved to obtain it, or to go 
into Opposition. Newcastle offered him any terms, the 
Duchy of Lancaster for life, a tellersbip of the Exchequer, 
any amount of pension, two thousand a year, six thousand a 
year. YATien the Ministers found that Murray’s mind was 
made up, they pressed for delay, the delay of a session, a 
month, a week, a day. MTould he only make his appearance 
once more in the House of Commons? Would he only 
speak in favour of the address ? He was inexorable, and 
peremptorily said that they might give or withhold the 
Chief Justiceship, but that he would be Attorney-General 
no longer. 


^ Newcastle now contrived to overcome the prejudices of the 
King, and oveiinires were made to Pitt, through Lord Hard- 
wicke. Pitt Imew his power, and showed that he knew it. 
He demanded as an indispensable condition that Newcastle 
should be altogether excluded from the new an-angement. 

The Duke was in a state of ludicrous distress. He ran 
about chattering and crying, asking advice and listening to 
none. In the meantime, the Session drew near. The public 
excitement was unabated. Nobody could be found to face 
Pitt and Pox in the House of Commons. Newcastle’s heart 
failed him, and he tendered his resignation. 

The King sent for Eox, and directed him to form the plan 
of an administration in concert with Pitt. But Pitt had not 
forgotten old injuries, and positively refused to act with Fox. 

The King now appHed to the Duke of Devonshire, and this 
mediator succeeded in making an arrangement. He con- 
sented to take the Treasury. Pitt became Secretary of 
State, with the lead of the House of Commons. The Great 
Seal was put into commission. Legge returned to the Ex- 
chequer; and Lord Temple, whose sister Pitt had latelv mar- 
ried, was placed at the head of the Admiralti-. 

It was dear from the first that this administration would 
last but a very short time. It lasted not quite five months ; 
and during those five months, Pitt and Lord Temple were 
treated lyith rudeness by the King, and found but feeble sup- 
port m the House of Commons. It is a remarkable fact, that 
the Opposition prevented the re-election of some of the new 
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Ministers. Pitt, wlio sat for one of tlie ’borongiis wHcli woTo 
in the Pelham interest, found some difficulty in obtaiiiing a 
seat after liis acceptance of the seals* So destitute was the 
new Government of that sort of influence without which no 
government could then he dui'ahle. One of the arguments 
most frequently urged against the Eeform Bill was that, 
under a system of popular representation, men whose pre- 
sence in the House of Commons was necessary to the con- 
ducting of public business might often find it impossible to 
find seats. Should this inconvenience ever be felt, there 
cannot he the slightest difficulty in devising and applying a 
remedy. But those who threatened us with this evil ought 
to have remembered that, under the old system, a great mau 
called to power at a great crisis by the voice of the whole 
nation was in danger of being excluded, by an aristocratical 
cabal, from that House of which he was the most distin- 
guished ornament. 

The nm^^^ event of this short administration 

was the trial of Byng. On that subject public opinion is 
still divided. We think the punishment of the Admiral alto- 
gether unjust and absurd. Treachery, cowardice, ignorance 
amounting to what lawyers have called crassa ignorantia, 
are fit objects of severe penal inflictions. But Byng was not 
found guilty of treachery, of cowardice, or of gross ignorance 
of his profession. He died for doing what the most loyal 
subject, the most intrepid waiTior, the most experienced sea- 
man, might have done. He died for an error in judgment, 
an error such as the greatest commanders, Frederic, Hapoleon, 
Wellington, have often committed, and have often acknow- 
ledged. Such errors are not proper objects of punishment, 
-for this reason, that the punishing of such errors tends not to 
prevent them, but to imoduce them. The dread of an igno- 
minious death may stimulate sluggishness to exertion, may 
keep a traitor to his standard, may prevent a coward from 
running away, but it has no tendency - to bring out those 
qualities wliicli enable men to form prompt and judicious 
decisions in great emergencies. The best marksman may be 
expected to fail when the apple which is to be his mark is set 
on his child’s head. We cannot conceive any thing more 
likely to deprive an officer of his self-possession at the time 
when he most needs it than the knowledge that, if the judg- 
ment cf his superiors should not agree with his, he will be 
executed with every circumstance of shame. Queens, it has 
often been said, run far greater risk in childbed than private 
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women, merely because their medical attendants are more 
anxions. The surgeon who attended Marie Louise was alto- 
gether mmerred by his emotions. “ Comimse yourelf,” said 
Bonaparte ; “ imagine that yon are assisting a poor girl in 
the Faubourg St. Antoine.” This was surely a far wiser 
course than that of the Eastern king in the Arabian Lights’ 
Entertainments, who proclaimed that the pliysicians who 
failed to cm'e his daughter should hare their heads chopi^ed 
off. Bonaparte knew mankind well ; and, as he acted towards 
this surgeon, he acted towards Ms officers. IsTo sovereign was 
ever so indulgent to mere en-ors of judgment 5 and it is 
certain that no sovereign ever had in his seiwice so many 
military men fit for the highest commands. 

Pitt acted a brave and honest part on this occasion. He 
ventured to put both his power and his j)opularity to hazai’d, 
and spoke manfully for B^mg, both in Parliaanent and in the 
royal presence. But the King was inexorable. “ The House 
of Commons, Sir,” said Pitt, “ seems inclined to mercy.” 
*‘Sir,” answered the King, “you have taught me to look for 
the sense of my people in other places than the House of 
Commons.” The saying has more point than most of those 
which are recorded of George the Second, and though sar- 
castically meant, coniains a high and just compliment to Pitt. 

The King disliked Pitt, but absolutely hated Temple., The 
new Secretary of State, Ms Majesty said, had never read 
^atel, and was tedious and pompons, but respectful. The 
First Lord of the Admiralty was grossly impertinent. Walpole 
tells one story, which, we fear, is much too good to be true. 
He assures us that Temple entertained Ms loyal master with 
an elaborate parallel between Byng’s behaviour at Minorcai, 
and his Majesty’s behaviour at Oudenarde, in which the ad- 
vantage was all on the side of the Admii-al. 

This state of things could not last. Early in April, Pitt 
and aU his friends were turned out, and Newcastle w.is sum- 
moned to St. James’s. But the public discontent was not 
extinguished. It had subsided when Pitt was called to 
power. But it stfil glowed under the embers ; and it now 
burst at once into a flame. The stocks foil. The Common 
Council met. The freedom of the city was voted to Pitt. 
Ail the g*ic3*i-6st corporato towns followod tlic osniiiplo Fot 
some weeks,” says Walpole, “it rained gold boxes.” 

This was the turning point of Pitt’s life. It might have 
been expected that a man of so haughty and vehement a 
natm-e, ti-eated so '-ungi-aeiously by the Court, and suppoz-ted 
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so eiitliusiastically by tlie people, would liaYe eagerly taken 
tlie first opportunity of sbowing Ms power and gratifying bis 
resentment; and an opportunity was not wanting. The 
members for many counties and large towns had been in- 
structed to vote for an inquiry into the eii’cumstances which 
had produced the miscarriage of the preceding year. A 
motion for inquiry had been carried in the House of Com- 
mons, without opjiosition; and, a few days after Pitt’s dis- 
missal, the investigation commenced. ITewcastle and his 
colleagues obtained a vote of acquittal; but the minority 
•was so strong that they could not venture to ask for a vote 
of approbation, as they had at first intended ; and it was 
thought by some shrewd observers that, if Pitt had exerted 
himself to the utmost of his power, the inquiry might have 
ended in a censure, if not in an impeachment. 

Pitt showed on this occasion a moderation and self-govern- 
ment which was not habitual to him. He had found by ex- 
perience, that he could not stand alone. His eloquence and 
his popularity had done much, very much for him. Without 
rank, without fortune, without borough interest, hated by the 
Eing, hated by the aristoci’acy, he was a. person of the first 
importance in the state. He had been suffered to form a 
ministry, and to pronounce sentence *^f exclusion on all his 
rivals, on the most powerful nobleman of the Whig party, on 
the ablest debater in the House of Commons, iutid he now- 
found that he had gone too far. The English Constitution 
was not, indeed, without a popular element. But other ele- 
ments generally predominated. The confidence and adjnka- 
tion of the nation might make a statesman formidable at the 
head of an Opposition, might load him with framed and 
glazed parchments and gold boxes, might possibly, under 
very peculiar circumstances, such as those of the preceding 
year, raise him for a time to power. Bat, constituted as 
Parliament then was, the favourite of the people could not 
depend on a majoiity in the people’s own house. The D-uke 
of Newcastle, however contemptible in morals, manners, 
and undei-standing, was a dangerous enemy. His rank, his 
wealth, his unrivalled parliamentary interest, would alone 
have made him. important. But this was not all. The Whig 
aristocracy regarded him as their leader. His long possession 
of power had given him a kind of : prescriptive right to 
possess it still. The House of Commons had been elected 
when he was at the head of affairs. The members for the 
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ministerial boroughs had all been nominated by Mm. The 
public offices swarmed with his ci'eatures. 

Pitt desired power ; and he desired it, we really believe, 
from high and generous motives. He was, in the strict sense 
of the word, a patriot. He had none of that philanthroiiy 
which the great Trench writers of his time preached to all 
the nations of Europe. He loved Englarrd as air Athenian 
loved the City of the Violet Crown, as a Eoman loved the 
City of the Seven HUls. He saw his country insulted and 
defeated. He saw the national spirit sinliing. Yet he knew 
what the resources of the empir-e, vigorously euijiloyed, could 
effect; and he felt that he was the marr to employ them 
vigorously. “ My Lord,” he said to the Duke of Devonshire, 
“I am sure that I can save this country, and that nobody 
else can.” 

Desiring, then, to be in power, and feeling that his abi- 
lities and the public confidence were not alone sufficient 
to keep him in power against the wishes of the Couiii and 
of the aristocracy, he began to think of a coalition with 
Newcastle. 

, Newcastle was equally disposed to a reconciliation. He, 
too, had profited by his recent experience. He had found 
that the Court and the aristocracy, though powerful, were not 
every thing in the state. A strong oligarchical comiexion, 
a great borough interest, ample patrorrage, and secret-serviee- 
money, might, in quiet times, be all that a Minister needed ; 
but it was unsafe to trust wholly to such support in time of 
war, of discontent, and of agitation. The composition of 
tire House of Commons was not wholly aristocratical ; and, 
whatever be the composition of large deliberative assemblies, 
their sj)irit is always in some degree popular. Whei'e there 
are fiee debates, eloquence must have admirers, and reason 
must make converts. Where there is a free press, the 
governors must live in constant awe of the opinions of the 
governed. 

Thus these two men, so rmlike iir character, so lately mortal 
enemies, were necessary to each other. Newcastle had fallen 
in November, for want of that public confidence which Pitt 
possessed, and of that Parliamentary suirpoit which Pitt was 
better qualified than any man of his time to give. Pitt had 
fallen in April, for want of that species of influence which 
Newcastle had passed Ms whole life in acquiring and hoard- 
ing. ■ Neither of tliem had power enough to support himself. 
Each of them had power enough to overturn the other. Their 
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union would be irresistible. Neither the King nor any party 
in the state would be able to stand against them. 

Under these circumstanceSj Pitt was not disposed to proceed 
to extremities against his predecessors in oj03.ce. Something, 
however, was due to consistency ; and something was neces- 
sary for the preservation of his popularity. He did little ; 
but that little he did in such a manner as to produce great 
effect. He came down to the House in all the pomp of gout, 
his legs swathed in flannels, his arm dangling in a sling. He 
he-pi his seat through several fatiguing days, in spite of pain 
and languor. He uttered a few sharp and vehement sentences ; 
but during the greater part of the discussion, his language 
was unusually gentle. 

When the inquiry had terminated Avithoiit a vote either of 
approbation or of censui*e, the great obstacle to a coalition 
was removed. Many obstacles, however, remained. The 
King was still I'ejoicing in his deliverance from the proud 
and aspiring Minister who had been forced on him by the 
cry of the nation. His Majesty’s indignation was excited to 
the highest point when it appeared that Newcastle, who had, 
during thirty years, been loaded with marts of royal favour, 
and who had hound himself, by a solemn promise, never to 
coalesce with Pitt, was meditating a new perfidy. Of all the 
statesmen of that age, Fox had the largest share of royal 
favour. A coalition between Fox and Newcastle was the 
aiTangement which the King wished to bring about. But 
the Duke was too cunning to fall into such a snare. As a 
speaker in Parliament, Fox might perhaps be, on the whole, 
as useful to an administration as his great rival; but he 
was one of the most mipopular men in England. Then, 
again, Newcastle felt all that jealousy of Fox which, accord- 
ing to the proverb, generally exists between two of a trade# 
Fox would certainly intermeddle with that department which 
the Duke was most deshous to reserve entire to himself, the 
Jobbing department. Pitt, on the other hand, was quite will- 
ing to leave the drudgery of corruption to any who might be 
inclined to undertake it. 

During eleven weeks England remained without a ministry ; 
and in the meantime Parliament was sitting, and a war was 
raging. The prejudices of the King, the haughtiness of Pitt, 
the jealousy, levity, and treachery of Newcastle, delayed the 
settlement. Pitt knew the Duke too well to trust him with- 
out security. The Duke loved power too much to be inclined 
to give secuiity. While they were haggling, the King wa^. 
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in vain^attempting to produce a final rupture between them, 
or to form a GoTerimient witbout them. At one time lie 
applied to Lord Waldgrave, an lionest and sensible man, but 
unpiactised in affairs. Lord TV^aldgrave bad tbe couriigo 
to accept tbe Treasuiy, but soon fomid that no administra- 
tion formed by bun bad tbe smallest ebance of standing a 
single week. ° 

■ At length tbe King’s pertinacity yielded to tbe necessity of 
tbe case. After exclaiming with great bitterness, and with 
gome justice, against tbe Wbigs, wbo ought, be said, to be 
ashamed to talk about liberty while they submitted to be tbe 
footmen of the Duke of Keweastle, bis Majesty submitted. 
The uifluence of Leicester’ House prevailed on Pitt to abate 
a little, and but a bttle, of bis high demands; and all at 
once, out of the chaos in which parties had for some time 

been rising, falling, meeting, separating, arose a government 

as strong at borne as that of Pelbani, as successful abroad as 
that of Godolpbin, 

Newcastle took tbe Ti’easury. Pitt was Secretary of State, 
with tbe lead m tbe House of Commons, and with tbe supreme 
direction of tbe war and of foreign affau-s. Fox, tbe only 
man wbo could have given nincb annoyance to tlie new 
government, was sfienced with tbe office of Paymaster, which 
durmg the continuance of that war, was probably tbe most 
lucrative place in tbe whole Government. He was poor, and 
the situation was tempting; yet it cannot but seem extra- 
or.^ary that a man wbo bad played a fii’st part in poHtics, 
and whose abibties had been found not unequal to that part 
wbo bad sat in Hie cabinet, wbo bad led tbe House of 4m- 
nmns, who bad been twice entrusted by tbe King with tbe 
o^e of fommg a ministry, wbo was regarded as tbe rival of 
Rtt and who at one tune seemed likely to be a successful 
rival, should have consented, for tbe sake of emolument to 
take a subordinate place and to give sfient votes for all the 
measui^s of a government to tbe deliberations of which be 
was not summoned. ' ^ 

The fest acts of tlie new administration were cbaracterized 
rather by vigom than by judgment. Expeditions were sent 
against .Merent parts of tbe Erencb coast with little success 
The small island of Aix was taken, Eoehefort tlmeatened' a 
few ships burned in tbe harbour of St. Maloes, and a few cmns 

® conquests of a very difierent Mud 

fined tbe kmgdom witb pride and rejoicing. A succession of 
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rictories iindoiil)tedly brilliaBt, and, as it was tlotiglit, not 
barren, raised to tlie liigliest i^oint the fame of the minister 
to whom the conduct of the war had been entrusted. In July, 
1768, LoTiisbnrg fell. The whole island of Cape Breton was 
reduced. The fleet to which the Court of Yersahles had 
confided the defence of French America was destroyed. The 
captured standards were borne in triumph fi-om Kensington 
Palace to the city, and were suspended in >St. Paifi’s Church, 
amidst the roar of guns and kettle-drums, and the shouts of 
an immense multitude. Addresses of congratulation came 
in from all the great towns of England. Parliament met only 
to decree thanks and monuments, and to bestow, without one 
murmur, supplies more than double of those v^hich had been 
gireii during the war of the Grand Alliance. 

The year 1759 opened with the conquest of Goree. Next 
fell Guadaloiipe ; then Ticonderoga ; then Niagara. The 
Toulon squadron was completely defeated by Boscawen off 
Cape Lagos. But the greatest exj)loit of the year was the 
achievement of Wolfe on the heights of Abraham. The news 
of his glorious death and of the fall of Quebec reached Lon- 
don in the very v/eek in which the Houses met. All was joy 
and triumph. Envy and faction were forced to join in the 
general apiflause. Wliigs and Tories vied with each other in 
extolling the genius and energy of Pitt. His colleagues were 
never talked of or thought of. The House of Commons, the 
nation, the colonies, our allies, our enemies, had their eyes 
fixed on him alone. 

Scarcely had Parliament voted a monument to Wolfe when 
another great event called for fresh rejoicings. The Brest 
fleet, under the command of Conflans, had put out to sea. It 
was overtaken by an English squadron under Hawke. Con-* 
Sans attempted to take shelter close under the French coast. 
The shore was rocky : the night was black : the wind was 
furious ; the waves of the Bay of Biscay ran high. But Pitt 
had infused into every branch of the service a spirit which 
had long been unknown. No British seaman was disposed to 
err on the same side wdth Byng. The pilot told Hawke that 
the attack could not be made without the greatest clanger, 
^“Tou have done yom* duty in remonstrating,” answered 
Hawke ; I will ansv^er for everything. I command you to 
lay me alongside the French admiral,” Two French ships of. 
the line struck. Four were destroyed. The rest hid them- 
selves in the rivers of Britanny, 

The year 17 GO came; and stiB triumph foUowe A tritimph* 
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Montreal was taken ; tke whole province of Canada was sub- 
jugated ; the Fi'encli fleets underwent a succession of disasters 
in the seas of Europe and America. 

In the meantime conquests equalling in raidd%, and far 
surpassing in magnitude, those of Cortes and PizaiTO, had 
been achieved in the East, In the si>ace of thi-ee years the 
English had founded a mighty empire. The Ereneh had been 
defeated in every paii of India, Chandernagore had surren- 
dered to Olive, Pondicherry to Coote. Throughout Bengal, 
Bahar, Orissa, and the Carnatic, the authority of the East 
India Company was more absolute than that of Aebar or 
Aurungzebe had ever been. 

On the Contiaent of Em-ope the odds were against England. 
We had but one important ally, the King of Prussia; aid ho 
was attacked, not only by Prance, but also by Eussia and 
Austria, Yet even on the Continent the energy of Pitt tri- 
umphed over all difficulties. Vehemently as he had condemned 
the practice of subsidising foreign princes, he now carried that 
practice farther than Carteret himself would have ventured to 
do. The active and able Sovereign of Prussia received such 
pecuniary assistance as enabled him to maintain the conflict 
on equal terms against his powerful enemies. On no subject 
had Pitt ever spoken with so much eloquence and ardom- as 
on the mischiefs of the Hanoverian connexion. He now de- 
clared, not without much show of reason, that it would be 
unworthy of the English people to suffer their King to be 
deprived of his electoral dominions in an English quarrel, 
He assured his countrjunen that they should be no losers, and 
that he would conquer America for them in Germany. By 
taking this line he conciliated the King, and lost no part of 
his mfluence with the nation. In Parliament, such was the 
ascendency^ which his eloquence, his success, his high situa- 
tion, his pride, and his intrepidity had obtained for him, that 
he took liberties with the House of which there had been no 
example, and which have never since been imitated. Ko 
orator could there ventm^e to reproach him with inconsistenoy. 
One unfortunate man made the attempt, and was so nmcli 
disconceried by the scornful demeanour of the Minister that 
he stammered, stopped, and sat down. Even the old Tory 
country gentlemen, to whom the very name of Hanover had 
been odious, gave their heaity Ayes to subsidy after .subsidy 
In a lively contemporary satii-o, much more lively indeed 
ton dehcate, this remarkable conversion is not mihappily 
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Ko more they make a fiddle-faddle 
About a Hessian horse or saddle. 
oSTo more of continental measures; 

Ho more of ■wasting British treasures. 

Ten minions, and a vote of credit, 

’Tis right. He eanT be wrong who did it.*' 

The success of Pitt’s continental meas-ures was such as 
might have been expected from their vigoni’. Wlien he came 
into power^ Hanover was in imminent danger; and before he 
had been in office three months, the wdiole electorate ■was in 
the hands of France. But the face of affairs was speedily 
changed. The invaders were driven out. An army, partly 
English, partly Hanoverian, partly composed of soldiers for- 
iiished by the petty princes of Germany, was placed under the 
command of Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick. The French 
were beaten in 1 758 at Crevelt. In 1759 they received a still 
more complete and humiliating defeat at Miiiden. 

In the meantime, the nation exhibited all the signs of 
wealth and prosperity. The merchants of London had never 
been more thriving. The importance of several great com- 
mercial and niamilacturing towns, of Glasgow in particular’, 
dates from this period. The fine inscription on the monumeiit 
of Lord Chatham in Guildhall records the general opinion of 
the citizens of London, that imder his administration coni- 
meree had been united with and made to flourish by -war.” 

It must be owned that these signs of j>rosperity were in 
some degree delusive. It must be owned that some of our 
conquests were rather splendid than useful. It must be 
owned that the expense of the war never entered into Pitt’s 
consideration. Perhaps it would be more correct to say that 
the cost of his victories increased the pleasime wdth which he 
contemplated them. Unlike other men in his situation, he 
loved to exaggerate the sums which the nation was laying out 
under his direction. He was proud of the sacrifices and 
efforts which his eloquence and his success had induced his 
countrymen to make, The price at wdiich he pmehased 
faithful sexwice and complete victory, though far smaller than 
that which his son, the most pi’ofuse and incapable of war 
ministers, paid for treachery, defeat, and shame, was long 
and severely felt by the nation. 

Even as a war ministei', Pitt is scarcely entitled to all the 
pxraise which his contemporaries lavished on him. We, per- 
haps from ignorance, cannot discern in his arrangements any 
appearance of profound or dexterous combination. Several 
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of Ms expeditious, particularly those ■which ■wcro sent to the 
coast of Prance, were at once costly and absurd. Our Indian 
conquests, though they add to the splendour of the porMd 
during which he was at the head of atfairs, were not planned 
by him. He had undoubtedly groat energy, great detcnnina- 
tion, great moans at his command. Ilis temper was enter- 
prising; and, situated as he was, he had only to follow his 
temper. The wealth of a rich nation, the Talour of a brave 
nation, were ready to support him in every attempt. 

In one respect, however, he deserved all the imaise that he 
has ever received. ^ The success of our arms was perhaps 
owuig less to the still of his dispositions than to the national 
resources and the national spirit. But that the national 
spn-it rose to the emergency, that the national rosoui'ces were 
contributed with imexampled cheerfuhiess, this was un- 
doubtedly his work. The ardour of his soul had set the whole 
kingdom on fire. It inflamed every soldiei’ who dragged the 
cannon up the heights of Quebec, and every sailor who boarded 
the French ships among the rocks of Britamiy. Tlie Minis- 
ter, before he had been long in ofliee, had im2')arted to the 
conunanders whom he employed his own impetuous, adven- 
turous, and defying chai’acter. They, like him, were disposed 
to risk every thing, to play double or quits to the last, to -think 
nothing done while any thing remained tmdono, to fail rather 
than not to attempt. For the errors of rashness there might 
be indulgence. For over-caution, for faults like those of Lord 
George Sackville, there was no mercy. In other times, and 
against other enemies, tMs mode of wai-fare might have failed. 
But the state of the French govemment and of the French 
nation gave every advantage to Pitt. The fops and intri- 
guers of Versailles were appalled and bewildered by Ms vio-our. 

A panic spread through ail ranks of society. Oiir enmnies 
soon considered it as a settled thing that they were ahvays to 
be beaten. Thus victory begot victory ; tiU, at last, wherever 
the forces of the two nations met, they met with disdainful 
confidence on one side, and with a craven fear on the other. 

The situation which Pitt occupied at the close of the reign 
of George the Second was the most enviable ever occupied by 
any pubhe man in English history. He had conciliated the 
Hmg; he domineered over the House of Commons; he was 
adored by the people; he was admired by all Europe. He 
was the first Englishman of his time ; and he had made Eno-- 
land the &st country in the world. The Great Commoner 
the name by wMch he was often designated, might look down 
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with scorn on coronets and garters. The nation was drunk 
witli joy and pride. The Parliament was as quiet as it had 
been tinder Pelham. The old party distinctions were almost 
effaced 5 nor was their place yet supplied by distinctions of a 
still more hiiportant kind. A new generation of country 
squires and rectors had arisen who knew not the Stuarts. 
The Dissenters were tolerated 5 the Catholics not cruelly per- 
secnted. The Church was drowsy and indulgent. The great 
ciyil and religious conflict w’-hich began at the Eeformation 
seemed to have terminated in uniyersal repose. Whigs and 
Tories, Cliiuchmen and Puritans, spoke with equal revereiice 
of the constitution, and with equal enthusiasm of the talents, 
virtues, and services of the Minister. 

A few 3’ears sufficed to change the whole aspect of affairs. 
A nation coimilsecl by faction, a throne assailed by the fiercest 
invective, a House of Commons hated and despised by the 
nation, England set against Scotland, Britain set against 
America, a rival legislature sitting beyond the Atlantic, Eng- 
lish blood slied by English bayonets, our armies capitulating, 
our conquests wrested from us, our enemies hastening to take 
vengeance for past liuniiliation, our flag scarcely able to main- 
tain itself in our seas, such was the spectacle which Pitt 
lived to see. But the history of this great revolution requires 
flir more space than we can at present bestow. We leave the 
Grca^t Commoner in the zenith of his glory. It is not impos- 
sible that we may take some other opportunity of tracing his 
life to its inelanclioly, yet not inglorious close. 
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SIK JAMES MACKINTOSH. (Jtoy, 1835.) 

JLlsiory of the Bevolutiou in England^ in 1G88. Comimsing a F/eu? of 
the Eeign of James the Second^ from his Accession to the Enterjjrise 
of the Frince of Orange^ by tbe late Bigbt Honourable Sir James 
ilACKiKTOSH ; and completed to the Settlement of the Groiii^ hj the 
Editor. To which is prefixed^ a Notice of the Life, Writings, and 
Speeches of Sir James Mackintosh. 4to. London : 1834.-^ 


It is witli niifeigned dij0S.dence tliat we Tentiire to give oiir 
opinion of tlie last work of Sir James Mackintosli. We liave 
in Tain tried to perform wliat onglit to be to a critic an easy and 
liabitiial act. We liaye in yaiii tried to separate the book 
from the writer, and to judge of it as if it bore some unknown 
name. But it is to no purpose. All the lines of that yene- 
rable countenance are before us. All the little peculiar ca- 
dences of that voice from which scholars and statesmen loved 
to receive the lessons of a serene and benevolent wisdom ai'e 
in our ears. We will attempt to preserve strict impartiality. 
But we are not ashamed to own that ’we approach this I’elic of 
a virtuous and most accomj>lished man with feelings of re- 
spect and gratitude wliich may possibly pervert our judgment. 

It is hardly possible to avoid instituting a comparison 
beWeeii this work and another celebrated Fragment. Our 
readers will easily guess that we allude to Mr. Fox’s History 
of James the Second. The two books relate to the same 


* In this review, as it originally 
stood, file editor of the History of the 
devolution was attacked W'ith an aspe- 
rity which neither literary defects nor 
speculative dllferenccs can jxistify, and 
which onglit to be reserved for offences 
against the laws of morality and honour. 
The reviewer was not actuated by any 
feeling of personal malevolence : for 
when he wrote this paper in a distant 
coimtr}% he did not know, or even guess, 
whom he was assailing. His only mo- 
tive was regard for the memory of an 
eminent man whom he loved and hon- 
oured, and who appeared to him to have 
been unworthily treated* 


The editor is now* dead ; and, wliile 
living, declared that he had been misun- 
derstood, and that lie had written in no 
spirit of enmity to Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, for whom he professed the highest 
respect. 

M.any I'assages have tlau’crore Ir.a n 
softened, and some whul ly omit t f^d. Tin* 
severe censure passed on the literary 
executmn of t lie' Memoir and the Cul"- 
tinuation could not bo retracted without 
a violation of trutli. Hut whatever could 
be construed into an imputation on the 
moral character of the editor has been 
carefully expunged. 
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subject. Botli were x^ostbumously published. Neither had 
receiyed the last corrections. The authors belonged to the 
same political party, and held the same opinions concerning 
die merits and defects of the English constitution, and con- 
cerning most of the prominent characters and erents in 
English history. Both had thought much on the principles 
of government 5 yet they were not mere speculators. Both 
had ransacked the archives of rival Mngdoms, and pored on 
folios which had mouldered for ages in deserted libraries; 
yet they were not mere antiquaries. They had one eminent 
qualification for writing history: they had siDoken history, 
acted history, lived history. The turns of political fortune, 
the ebb and flow of popular feeling, the hidden mechanism 
by which parties ai’e moved, all these things were the sub- 
jects of their constant thought and of their most familiar 
conversation. Gibbon has remarked that he owed part of 
his success as a historian to the observations which he had 
made as an officer in the militia and as a member of the 
House of Commons. The remark is most just. We have 
not the smallest doubt that his campaign, though he never 
saw an enemy, and his parliamentary attendance, though he 
never made a speech, were of far more use to him than years 
of retirement and study would have been. If the time that 
he spent on parade and at mess in Hampshire, or on the 
Treasury bench and at Brookes’s during the storms which 
ovei'threw Lord North and Lord Shelburne, had been passed 
in the Bodleian Library, he might have avoided some inac- 
curacies; he might have enriched his notes with a greater 
number of references; but he would. never have produced so 
lively a ];)icture of the court, the camp, and the senate-house. 
In this respect Mr. Eox and Sir James Mackintosh had great 
advantages over almost every English historian who has 
written since the time of Burnet. Lord Lyttelton had in- 
deed the same advantages ; but he was incapable of using 
them. Pedantry was so deeifly fixed in his nature that the 
hustings, the Treasury, the Exchequer, the House of Com- 
mons, the House of Lords, left him the same dreaming 
schoolboy that they found him, 

"When we compare the two interesting works of which we 
have been speaking, we have little difficulty in giving the pre- 
ference to that of Sir James Mackintosh. Indeed the supe- 
riority of Mr. Eox to Sir Janies as an orator is hardly more 
clear than the superiority of Sir James to Mr. Fox as a his- 
torian. Mr. Fox with a pen in his hand, and Sir James on his 
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legs m aie House of Coaunons, were, we thini:, each out of his 
proper element. They were men, it is true, of far too much 
judgment and abiKty to fail scandalously in any uudertalrino- 
which they brought the whole power of their mimls. The 
History of James the Second will always keep its place in our 
jbr^-ies as a raluable book ; and Sir James Mackintosh suc- 
ceeded in winning and maintaining a high place amono- the 
parhamentary speakers of his time. Yet we could never rLd a 
page of Mr. Fox’s ivriting, we could never listen for qnarier 
of an hour to the speaking of Sh James, without feelin<^ 
that there was a constant effort, a tug up a hill. Fatime, or 
habit which had become nature, asserted its rights. Mr 
n ox wrote debates.^ Sir James Mackintosh spoke Assays. ' 

^ As tar as mere diction was concenied, indeed, Mr. Fox d’d 
Ins bes u to avoid those faults which the habit of public speaL 
generate. He was so nervously apprehensive 
of shduig mto some colloquial incorrectness, of debasin<» his 
style by a mixture of parliamentary slang, that he ran“into 
the opposite error, and purified his vocabulary with a scrupu- 
tosity unknown to any purist. “ Ciceronem Allobroga dixit.” 
He juld not aUow Addison, Bolingbroke, or Middleton to bo 
a sufficient authority for am expression. He deelai-ed that he 
itould use no word which was not to be found in Drydon In 
mj other p^son we should have caUed this solicitade mere 
foppe^ ; amd, m spite of all om- admiration for Mr. Fox we 
camot but think that his exkeme attention to the petty 
nice.,ip of language was hardly worthy of so manlv and so 

sr. “ p-ists 

ai. Home , amd them fastidiousness was censured by Hoi-ace 

texize ^ his winmgs. There were purists of this kind at the 
time of the renval of letters, and the two gimiesttchdi;; 
of that time^raised theii- voices, the one from within the other 

oment, said Pohtiam, «quce seribunt isti viribus et viH 
carent actu,_earent effectu, carent indole jib^r 

possS colligere tria verba non 

la?s Mrm;’ * * temula, vacil- 

ans, minma. ..... superstiiione te alliges 

m pedem ponore studet 
m ahems tantum vestigiis, ita nec bene scribereiui tanouam 

mus, ^lon hcebit episcopos appeUare patres reveremdos nee 

oalce hteraa-um scribere annum a Chiisto naCfiSd Id 
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misquam faciat Cicero/ Quid autein ineptius cpiam, toto 
seculo novato;, religione, imperiis, magistratibxis, loccmiii vo- 
cabiilis, sedificiiSj ciiltii, moribus, non aliter andere loqni qimm 
locntns est Cicero ? Si revivisceret ipse Cicero, rideret lioc 
Cieeronianoriini genus.” 

Wliile Mr. Eox TOimowed and sifted liispliraseology witlia 
care wliicli seems liardly consistent with the simplicity and 
elevation of his mind, and of which the effect really was to 
debase and enfeeble his style, he was little on his guard 
against those more serious improprieties of manner into which 
a great orator who undertakes to write history is in danger 
of falling. There is about the whole book a vehement, con- 
tentious, replying manner. Almost every argument is put in 
the form of pm inteiTOgation, an ejacuip^tion, or a sarcasm. 
The writer seems to be addressing himself to some imaginary 
audience, to be tearing in pieces a defence of the Stuarts which 
has just been pronounced by an imaginary Tory. Take, for 
example, his answer to Hume’s remarks on the execution of 
Sydney ; and substitute the honourable gentleman ” or the 
noble Lord” for the name of Hume. The whole passage 
sounds like a powerful reply, thundered at three in the morn- 
ing from the Opposition Bench* W we read it, we can 
almost fancy that we see and hear the great English debater*, 
such as he has been described to us by the few who can still 
remember the Westminster scrutiny and the Oczakow Nego- 
tiations, in the full paroxysm of inspiration, foaming, scream- 
ing, choked by the rushing multitude of his words. 

It is true that the passage to which we have i*eferred, and 
several other jpassages vriiich we could point out, are admir- 
able, when considered merely as exliibitions of mental power. 
We at once recognise in them that consummate master of the 
whole art of intellectual gladiatorship, whose speeches, imper- 
fectly as they have been transmitted to us, should be studied 
day and night by every man who wishes to learn the science 
of logical defence. We find in several parts of the History of 
James the Second fine specimens of that which we conceive to 
have been the great characteristic of Demosthenes among the 
Greeks, and of Fox among the orators of England, reason 
penetrated, and, if we may venture on the expression, made 
red hot by passion. But this is not the kind of excellence 
proper to history j and it is hardly too much to say that whali- 
ever is strikingly good in Mr. Fox’s Fragment is out of place. 

. With Sir James Mackintosh .the., case was reversed. His 
proper place was his libraiy, a circle of men of letters, or a 
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clair of moral and political pMlosopliy. He distingnislied 
■himself highly in Parliament. But nevertheless Parliament 
was not exactly the sphere for him. The effect of his most 
successful speeches was small when compared with the quan- 
tity of ability and leaiming which was exjjended on them. 
We codd easily name men who, not possessing a tenth part 
of his intellectual powers, hardly ever addressed the House of 
Commons without producing a greater impression than was 
produced oy his most splendid and elaborate orations. His 
luminous and philosophical disquisition on the Eeform Bill 
was spoken to empty benches. Those, indeed, who had the 
wit to keep their seats, piicked up hints which, skilfully used, 
made the fortune of more than one speech. “But it was' 
caviare to the general.” And even those who listened to Sir 
James with pleasure and admiration could not but acknow- 
ledge that he rather lectured than debated. An artist who 
should wasiiO on a panorama, on a scene, or on a trans^^areney, 
the exq^msite finishing which we admire in some of the small 
Dirtch interiors, would not squander his power’s more than 
this eminent man too often did. His audience resembled the 
boy in the Heart of Mid-Lothian, rvho j)ushes away the lady’s 
, guineas with contempt, and insists on having the white money. 
They preferred the silver with which they wei’e familiar, 
^d which they were constantly passing about from hand 
to hand, to the gold which they had never before seen, and 
with the value of which they were miacquainted. 

regretted, we think, that Sir James 
Mackintosh did not whoUy devote his later years to philoso- 
phy and literature. His talents were not those which enable 
a speaker to produce with rapidity a series of stiikinn- but 
transitory impressions, and to excite the minds of five hundred 
•gentlemen at midinght, without saying any thing that any one 
of them, will be able to remember in the morning. His armi- 
ments were ^ a very different texture from those which are 
•produced m Parliament at a moment’s notice, which puzzle a 
p am man who, if he had them before him in writing', would 
soon detect their fallacy, and which the great debaTer who 
employs ^^^^^rgets within half an hour, and never thinks 
of again, matever was valuable in the compositions of Sir 
James Mackintoshes the ripe fruit of study and of meditation 

telk there was no wildness, no inconsistency, no amusin<^ 
nonsense no exaggeration for the sake of momentary effect! 
His mmd was a vast magazine, admirably arranged. Evmy 
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acoiirately constmoted memon- that ai!<l 

possessed. It would Lave LeJ e Human being eves 

M fa any tLinTLt ™ n“ 

storehouse. Tie article whici tou 

Mrose who enjoyed ^ “p“ W.' 


t.^ &irinTs"«rt;''“^ ^“S;rsed‘ 

lave obseived (iai le yielded to Me h fl^ f'^aP' 
moment. He seemed to be recolleetJno. of tbe 

never appeared to catcb a sudden o-T He 

neAv light. You never saw his en* ^ subject in a 

rude, stiU inconsistent, and requSii' Z still 

thought and discussion. Thev came f*’ +T. feshioned by 
that temple in which no sound nf I? ^ P^^ars of 

finished, rounded, and exactlv suited^ + Jammers was hefird, 
Mr. Charles Lamb has said^wSf^^ 
triith, of the conversation of Sco^e^ some 

tahdy true of this eminent Icotc^n" Z/rr\ 

hnng. You could not cry halvS to Tn’v 

while you -were in liis company. ^ '^^attiimecl iip 

portant in a historian, he possls^d'^® ™- 

of men, judgm“ents 

who have toeated of English histov writers 

HaUam and Sh James SSto^b lF Mr. 

called judges. Bui the extreme 

takes away somethingfi4^2n^ ^ F S^Uam 

mg judge, the Page or BuUer of tb7TT^ n n ^ ^ 

Justiee. His hk^l^ ^J^^mer ot the High Court of Literal 

long calendar of thosFwLm 
one who has not, 

commendations to mercy, been sentenced and left Jor^'f 

tion. Sir James, nerlianq « vxj.t ' execn- 

He liked a maiden assize and 

after sitting in ind^ZS Z\ fT gloves, 

ottudera. aitS t " toat uotorioua’ 

VOL. VI. ^ redeeming parts of a 
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character, and a large toleration for the infirmities of men 
exposed to strong temptations. But this lenity did not ai-ise 
from ignorance or neglect of moral distinctions. Though ho 
allowed perhaps too much weight to every extenuating cir- 
cumstance that could be urged in favour of the transgressor, 
he never disputed the authority of the law, or shoWd his 
ingenuity by refining away its enactments. On every occa- 
sion he showed himself firm where principles were in question, 
but full of charity towards individuals. 

We have no hesitation in pronouncing this Fragment 
decidedly the best history now extant of the reign of James 
the Second. It contains much new and cmious information, 
of which excellent use has been made. But we are not sure 
that the book is not in some degree open to the charge which 
the idle citizen in the Spectator brought against his puddinw; 
“ Mem. too many pliims, and no suet.” There is perhaps too 
much disquisition and too little narrative ; and indeed this is 
the fault into which, judging frrom the habits of Sir James’s 
mind, we should have thought him most likely to fall. What 
we assuredly did not anticipate was, that the narrative would 
be better executed than the disquisitions. We expected to 
find, and we have found, many just delineations of character, 
and many digressions full of interest, such as the account of 
the order of Jesuits, and of the state of prison discipline in 
England a hundred and fifty years ago. We expected to find, 
and we have found, many reflections breathing the spirit of a 
calm and benignant philosophy. But we did not, we own, ex- 
pect to find that Sir James could tell a story as well as Voltaire 
or Hume. Vet such is the fact 5 and if any person doubts it, 
we would advise him to read the account of the events which 
followed the issuing of Eing James’s declaration, the meetmo- 
of the clergy, the violent scene at the privy council, the com- 
mitment, trial, and acquittal of the Bishops. The most 
superficial reader must be charmed, we think, by the liveliness 
of the narrative. But no person who is not acquainted with 
that vast mass of intractable materials of which the valuable 
and interesting part has been extracted and condensed can 
fuUy appreciate the skiU of the writer. Here, and indeed 
throughout the book, we find many harsh and careless expres- 
sions which the author would probably have removed if he 
had Hved to complete his work. But, in spite of these blem- 
ishes, we must say that we should find it difficult to point 
out m any modem history, any passage of equal length and 
at the same W of equal merit. We find in it the diligence 
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the accuracy, and the judgment of Hallam, united to the 
vivacity and the coloniing of Southey. A history of England, 
written throughout in this manner, would be the most fasci- 
nating booh in the language. It would be more in request 
at tlie circulating libraries than the last novel. 

Sir Janies was not, we think, gifted with poetical imagina- 
tion, But that lower kind of imagination which is necessary 
to the historian he had in large measure. It is not the busi- 
ness of the historian to create new worlds and to people them 
with new races of beings. He is to Homer and Shakspeare, 
to Dante and Mil ton, what Hollekens was to Canova, or Law- 
rence to Michael Angelo. The object of the historian’s imita- 
tion is not within him; it is furnished from without. It is 
not a vision of beauty and grandeur discernible only by the 
eye of his own mind, but a real model which he did not make, 
and which he cannot alter. Yet his is not a mere mechanical 
imitation. The triumph of his skill is to select such parts as 
may produce the effect of the whole, to bring out strongly all 
the characteristic features, and to throw the light and shade 
in such a manner as may heighten the effect. This skill, as, 
far as wo can judge from the unfinished work now before ns, 
Sir James Mackintosh possessed in an eminent degree. 

The style of this Fragment is weighty, manly, and unaf- 
fected. There are, as we have said, some expx*essioiis which 
seem to us harsh, and some which we think inaccurate. These 
would probably have been coiTected, if Sir James had lived to 
sui3erintend the publication. We ought to add that the prin- 
ter has by no means done his duty. One misprint in parti- 
cular is so serious as to require notice. Sir Janies Mackintosh 
has paid a high and just tribute to the genius, the integrity, 
and the courage of a good and great man, a distinguished 
ornament of English literature, a fearless champion of Eng- 
lish liberty, Thomas Burnet, Master of the Charter-House, 
and author of that most eloquent and imaginative work, 
the Telluris Theoria 8aera. Wherever the name of this cele- 
brated man occurs, it is printed Bennet,” both in the text 
and ill the index. This cannot be mere negligence. It is 
plain that Thomas Burnet and his writings were never heard 
of by the gentleman who has been emjiloyed to edite this 
volume, and who, not content with deforming Sir Ja^nies 
Mackintosh’s text by such blunders, has prefixed to it a bad 
Memoir, has appended to it a bad Continuation, and has thus 
succeeded in expanding the volume into one of the thickest, 
and debasing it into one of the worst that we ever saw* Never 
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4i<i we fall in with so admu-aMe an illustration of the old 
Greek proverb, which tells ns that half is sometimes more 
than the whole. Never did we see a ease in which the in- 
crease of the bulk was so evidently a diminution of tlie value. 

my such an artist was selected to deface so fine a Torso 
we camot pretend to conjecture. We read that, when the 

onsul Mummius, after the taking of Corinth, was prepai’in'T 
to send to Rome some works of the greatest Grecian sculptors” 
he told the packers that if they broke his Venus or his ApoUo 
he would force them to restore the limbs which should be 
wanting. A head by a hewer of mile-stones joined to a 
bosom by Praxiteles would not surprise or shock us more than 
this supplement. 

The Memoir contains much that is worth reading • for it 
eontams many extracts from the compositions of Sir James 
Mackintosh But w-hen we pass from what the biographer 
has done with his scissors to what he has done with his pen 
we can find nothing to praise in his work, matever may 
have been the mtention with which he wi-ote, the tendency of 
his “amative is to convey the impression that Sir James 
Macknrfosh, teom interested motives, abandoned the doctrines 
ot the nndtcice Galhece. Had such charges appeared in their 
mtural place, we should leave them to them natxu-al fate. 
We would not stoop to defend Sir James Mackintosh from the 
attacks of fourth-rate magazines and pothouse newspapers. 
But here his own fame is tm-ned against him. A book of 
Which not^ one copy would ever have been bought but for 
his name “ the titlepage is made the vehicle of the im- 
putation. ^ Under such circumstances we cannot help ex- 

Lr^r^’ ™ amiable of Homer’s 

“ N0)/ ri£ irtielrit UaTpoArjoe hlko'to 
Mvjjo-affew va<ny y'ap swiaran fidXtxoe th-ai 
Z(00£ £wr‘ fvv 2’ aZeayaTog Kat Molpa Kix&yci” 

We have no d^eulty in admitting that, during tlie ten or 
We ye years which followed the appearance of the 
Galhcw the opmons of Sm James Mackintosh uiidei-went 
some change. But M this change pass on him alone? Was 
It not comnion? Was itnot almost universal? Was there 
one honest fiuend of liberty in Europe or in America whose 
ai-dour had not been damped, whose faith in the high des- 
tinies of ma^md had not been shaken? Was there ?ne ob 
« to the Reach Ee™Moa. or JJXCt 
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general, appeared in exactly tlie same light on the day when 
the Bastile fell, and on the day when the Girondists were 
dragged to the scaffold, the day when the Directory shipp)ed 
off their principal opponents for Guiana, or the day when the 
Legislative Body was driven from its hall at the point of the 
bayonet ? We do not speak of light-minded and enthusiastic 
people, of wits like Sheridan, or poets like Alfieri ; but of the 
•most virtuous and intelligent practical statesmen, and of the 
deepest, the calmest, the most impartial political speculators 
of that time. What was the language and conduct of Lord 
Spencer, of Lord Titzwilliam, of Mr. Grattan? What is the 
tone of M. Dumont’s Memoirs, written just at the close of 
the eighteenth centiny ? What Tory could have spoken with 
greater disgust and contempt of the Drench Revolution and 
its authors ? Nay, this vmter, a republican, and the most up- 
right and zealous of republicans, has gone so far as to say that 
Mr. Burke’s work on the Revolution had saved Europe. The 
•name of M. Dumont natimally -suggests that of Mr, Bentham. 
He, we presume, was not ratting for a place ; and what lan- 
guage did he hold at that time ? Look at Ms little treatise 
entitled SopMsmes Anarchiqxm, In that treatise he says, that 
the atrocities of the Revolution were the natural consequences 
of the absurd principles on which it was commenced ; that, 
while the chiefs of the constitnent assembly gloried in the 
thought that they were pulling down aristocracy, they never 
saw that their doctrines tended to produce an evil a hundred 
times more formidable, anarchy ; that the theory laid down in 
the Declaration of the Eights of Man had, in a great measure, 
produced the crimes of the Reign of Terror ; that none but an 
eyewitness could imagine the horrors of a state of society in 
which comments on that Declai-ation were put forth by men 
with no food in their bellies, with rags on their backs, and 
pikes in their hands. He praises the English Parliament for 
the dislike which it has always shown to abstract reasonings, 
and to the affirming of general principles. In M. Dumont’s 
preface to the Treatise on the Principles of Legislation, a pre- 
face wiitten under the eye of Mr. Bentham, and published with 
his sanction, are the following still more remarkable expres- 
sions ; M. Bentham est bieii loin d’attacher une preference 
exclusive a aiicime forme de gouvernement. II pense que la 
meilleure constitution pour iin peuple est celle a laquelle il est 

accoutume Le vice fondamental des theories siir les 

constitutions politiques, e’est de commencer par attaquer celles 
qui existent, et d’exciter tout an moins des inquietudes et des 
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jalousies de pouvoir. Fne teHe disposition nVst point 
favorable an perfectionnement des lois. La senle opoqne oCi 
Ion pmsse entreprendre avec sneers des grandes reformes de 
legislation, est ceHe on les passions pnbliqnes sont ealme. ft 
oude gonvernement jouit de la stabHite la plus .ramie 

L objet de M. Bentbaan, en eberebant dans le vice des lois h 
cause delanlunart des „ x+x x . r 



- — V t/1 iSCJUt. 

lutions de propriete et de pouvoir.’ 

To so conservative a frame of mind bad tbe excesses of tbe 

mat time. And wby IS one person to be singled out from 
^ong millions, and aiTaigned before posterity as a traitor 
us opnnons, only because events produced on bim tbe 
effect wbicb they produced on a whole generatir? PeoSe 
w 10 , ie Mr. Brothers m tbe last generation, and Mr. Perce- 
val m this, have been favom-ed with revelations from heaven 

berry which be has never before seen. He tastes it and finds 
frw bis own country. But in a few minutes be is 

is at the poiTS 

(IaT • j? ^®^se changes bis opinion, pronounces this 
aebciousfood a poison, blames his mvn foUy ^22. 

S, ““ “• « ling ani 

wT“"} taelf muoi eiUnsM bjli! 

w tbe sr tr “ 

a^m, and pronounces this fruit a very powerfn 

becatise be bad repeatedly altered bis jedleaent 1 ln!e’rl’ 
not ato^ bis jadgmenl, ™dd bV^ W 

that bad gone before enibS™y*'m'rii ’to ' m' ’5*“® 

tamiy of the eourse wbiob affltto St ^e 

efiect was tbe reform T the 

was me reform of great abuses i and honest men 
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rejoiced. Tlien came commotion, proscription, confiscation, 
baiikru 2 :>te 3 ", tlie assignats, tlie maximum, civil war, foreign 
war, revolutionary tribunals, guillotinades, iioyades, fusil- 
lades. Yet a little while, and a military despotism rose out 
of the confusion, and menaced the independence of every 
state in Eiiroi)e. And yet again a little while, and the old 
dynasty returned, followed by a train of emigrants eager to 
restore the old abuses. We have now, we think, the whole 
before us. We should therefore be justly accused of levity 
or insincerity if our language concerning those events were 
constantly changing. It is our deliberate opinion that the 
Erench Revolution, in spite of all its crimes and follies, was 
a great blessing to inankmd. But it was not only natural, 
but inevitable, that those who had only seen the first act 
should be ignorant of the catastrophe, and should be alter- 
nately elated and depressed as the plot went on disclosing 
itself to them. A man who had held exactly the same 
opinion about the Revolution in 1789, in 1794, in 1804, in 
1814, and in 1834, would have been either a divinely inspired 
prophet, or an obstinate fool. Macldntosh was neither. He 
was simply a wise and good man ; and the change which 
passed on his mind was a change which passed on the mind 
of almost every wise and good man in Europe. In fact, few 
of his contemporaries changed so little. The rare mode- 
ration and calmness of his temper preserved him alike from 
extravagant elation and from extravagant despondency. He 
was never a Jacobin. He was never an Antijacobin. His 
mind oscillated undoubtedly ; but the extreme points of the 
, oscillation were not very remote. Herein he differed greatly 
from some persons of distinguished talents who entered into 
life at nearly the same time "with him. Such persons we have 
seen rushing from one wild extreme to another, out-Paining 
Paine, out-Castlereaghing Castlereagh, Pantisocratists, 
Ultra-Tories, heretics, persecutors, breaking the old laws 
against sedition, calling for new and sharper laws against 
sedition, ivriting democratic dramas, writing Laureate odes, 
panegyrising Marten, panegyrising Laud, consistent in no- 
thing but an intolerance which in any person would be cen- 
surable, but which is altogether unpardonable in men v^ho, 
by their own confession, have had such ample experience of 
their own fallibility. We readily concede to some of these 
persons the praise of eloquence and poetical invention ; nor 
are we by any means disposed, even where they have been 
gainers by their conversion, to question their sincerity. It 
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woTxld be most imeandid to attribute to sordid motires ae- 
lons wbicb admit of a less discreditable exijlauation. "VVe 
think that the conduct of these persons has been precisely 
what was to be expected from men who were lifted with 
strong imagmation and quick sensibility, but' who were 
neither ^curate observers nor logical reasoners. It was 

“ the victoiy of the third 
estate of Fraiiee the dawn of a new Saturnian age. It was 
natural that the rage of their disappointment should be pro- 
portioned to the extravagance of their hopes. Though the 
direction of their passions was altered, the violence of^those 
passions w-as the same. The force of the reboimd was pro- 
jiortioned to the force of the original impulse. The pendii- 

swung fmously to the left, because it had been drawn 
tioo lar to tJi6 riglit. 

We own that nothing gives us so high an idea of the iudo- 
ment and temper of Sir Janies Mackintosh as the manner in 
winch he shaped his course through those times. Exiiosed 
successively to two opposite infections, he took both in their 
very mil Jst form. The constitution of his mind was sue 
that neither of the diseases which wi-ought such ha,voc all 
lound him could m any serious degree, or for any groat leimth 
of time, derange his intellectual health. He, like every 

-o-STt “ Eul’ope, saw with delight tlm 

oieat awakening of the French nation. Yet he never in the 
season of his warmest enthusiasm, proclaiined doctrines in 
consistent with the safety of property and the just authority 

^ discouraged and perplexed by the tor- 

nble events which followed. Yet he never in the most o-ioomy 
times abmdoned the cause of peace, of liberty and of to 

.tr o^Set’aW 

othei luiderstandmg, he was indeed so much shaken that li 

0 ^- bTh ™ rf • t 0 

OLiiei ; but he never lost his balance TP.t> r.,,- • • , . , 

be at last reposed, and to wScMn s^ lTT. 

Shtv a disinterested, an illioqnited 

fide ity, were a just mean between those which he Im Tc 
fended with youthful ardour and with mnc . +f f 

piwess aghast Mr. Burke, and thoL to whir\rhad 

Df mTdei3ope! 

pieWe either of a weak or of a dishonittdnd 
mat the pohtical opinions of Sir James Mackintosh were 
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ill his later years is mitten in the annals of liis conntry. 
Those annals -will snf&ciently refute what the Editor has ven- 
tured to assert in the very advertisement to this work. Sir 
James Mackintosh/’ says he, was avowedly and emphatically 
a Whig of the Eevolution : and since the agitation of religious 
liherty and parliamentary reform became a national movement, 
the great transaction of 1688 has been more dispassionately, 
more correctly, and less highly estimated.?’ If these words 
mean anything, they must mean that the opinions of Sir 
James Mackintosh concerning religious liberty and parlia- 
mentary reform went no farther than those of the authors of 
the Eevolution ; in other words, that Sir James Mackintosh 
opposed Catholic Emancipation, and approved of the old 
constitution of the House of Commons. The allegation is 
confuted by twenty volumes of Parliamentary Debates, nay by 
innumerable passages in the very Fragment which this winter 
has defaced. We will venture to say that Sir James Mackin- 
tosh often did more for religious liberty and for parliamentary 
reform in a quarter of an hour than most of those zealots who 
are in the habit of depreciating him have done or will do in. 
the whole course of tlieir lives. 

ISTothing in the Memoir or in the Continuation of the His- 
tory has strack us so much as the contempt with which the 
winter thinks fit to speak of all things that were done before 
the coming in of the very last fashions in politics. We think 
that we have sometimes observed a leaning towards the same 
fault ill writers of a much higher order of intellect. We will 
therefore take this opportunity of making a few remarks oh 
an error which is, we fear, becoming common, and which ap- 
pears to us not only absurd, but as pernicious as almost any 
error concerning the transactions of a past age can possibly be. 

We shall not, we hope, be suspected of a bigoted attach- 
ment to the doctrines and practices of past generations. Our 
creed is that the science of government is an experimental 
science, and that, like all other exjieriinental sciences, it is 
generally in a state of progression. No man is so obstinate 
an admirer of the old times as to deny that medicine, surgery, 
botany, chemistry, engineering, navigation, are better under- 
stood now than in any former age. We conceive that it is 
the same with political science. Like those physical sciences 
which we have mentioned, it has always been working itself 
clearer and clearer, and depositing imiiurity after impurity. 
There was a time when the most jiowerfui of human intellects 
wei'e deluded by tlie gibbeinsh of the astrologer and the 
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there was a time when the most en- 
liohtened and virtuous statesmen thought it the first duty of 

W war ou Saracens. But time advances; facts accuniu- 
late ; doubts arise. Paint gfimpses of truth begin to appear 
^d shme more and more unto the perfect daj.^ Idie hiihest 
mtellects, like the tops of mountains, are the first to catch 
^d to reflect the dawn. They are bright, while the level 
•below- IS stm in darkness. But soon the light which if fii-af 
jUummated only the loftiest eminences, descends mi tellSf 
and penetrates to the deepest valley. First come hints^tboii’ 
fegments of systems, then defective systems, then com^ ete 
and harmonious systems. The sound opinion, heW for Se 
j one bold speculator, becomes the opinion of a small mi- 
imn j, o a strong minority, of a majority of mankind Thus 
the great progress goes on, tiU schoolboys lau<>h at the' hv^m! 

mposed o„ Eacon, till oon„t,y K 

Jlibeiriity „d intoleraaoe of Sir Tbomas More. 

beeing these thmgs, seeing that, by the confession of tl>o 
most obstinate enemies of iimovation; om- 
been almost constantly advancing in kiiowledo-e and nnf 
S precisely at the point of tinm 

we inter, not that there is no more room for improvement b, 5 
that, m every science which deserves tbo ^ 

proremer,ts may be eoafidently expected! ’ 
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oi>ticon, and better places of education than Mr. Lancaster’s 
Schools. As we would have our descendants judge us, so 
ought we to judge our fathers. In order to form a correct 
estimate of their merits, we ought to place ourselves in their 
situation, to put out of our minds, for a time, all that know- 
ledge which they, however eager in the pursuit of truth, could 
not have, and which we, however negligent we may have been, 
could not help having. It was not merely difScult, but abso- 
lutely impossible, for the best and greatest of men, two hun- 
dred j-ears ago, to be what a very commonplace person in our 
days may easily be, and indeed ninst necessarily be. But it 
is too much that the benefactors of mankind, after having 
been reviled by the dunces of their own generation for going 
too far, should be reviled by the dunces of the next genera- 
tion for not going far enough. 

The truth lies between two absurd extremes. On one side 
is the bigot who pleads the wisdom of our ancestors as a 
reason for not doing wliat they in our place would be the first 
to do ; who opposes the Eeform Bill because Lord Somers did 
not see the necessity of Parliamentary Eeform ; who would 
have opposed the Eevolution because Eidley and Cranmer 
professed boundless siibmission to the I’oyal prerogative ; and 
who would have opposed the Eeformation because the Fitz- 
walters and Mareschals, whose seals are set to the Great 
Charter, were devoted adherents to the Church of Eome. On 
the other side is the sciolist who speaks with scorn of the 
Great Charter, because it did not reform the Church 5 of the 
Eeformation, because it did not limit the prerogative ; and of 
the Eevolution, because it did not pmify the House of Com- 
mons. The former of these errors we have often combated, 
and shall always be ready to combat. The latter, though ra- 
pidly spreading, has not yet, we think, come under our notice. 
The former error bears directly on practical questions, and 
obstructs useful reforms. It may, therefore, seem to be, and 
probably is, the more inischievous of the two. But the latter 
is equally absurd ; it is at least equally symptomatic of a 
shallow understanding and an imamiable temper ; and, if it 
should ever become general, it will, we are satisfied, produce 
very prejudicial effects. Its tendency is to deprive the bene- 
factors of mankind of their honest fame, and to put the best 
and the worst men of past times on the same level. The 
author of a great reformation is almost always unpopular in 
his own age. He generally passes his life in disquiet and 
danger. It is therefore for the interest of the human race 
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^at the memory of such men should be had in reverence, and 
that they snould be supported against the scorn and hatred of 
them contemporaries by the hope of leaving a great and im - 
perishable name. To go on the forlorn hope of troth is a 
seiTiee of peril. Wlio mdl imdertake it, if it be not also a 
semce of honour ? It is easy enough, after the ramparts are 

flag on the highest tower. 
The difficulty is to find men who are ready to go first into the 
breach; and it would be bad policy indeed to insult their 
remiims because they fell in the breach, and did not live to 
penetrate to the citadel. 

How here we have a book which is by no means a favour- 
able specimen of the English litemture of the nineteenth 
centniy, a book mdicatmg neither extensive knowledge nor 
gi^at powers of reasoning. And, if we were to judge by the 

SoTo^^r^'f statesmen and 

nnth w +f should guess that he was the 

authoi of the nmst original and important inventions in poli- 
tical cience. Tot not so : for men who are able to make .hs 
ooveries are genendly disposed to make allowances. “Smv o 
^•e eagerly pressing forward in pimsuit of truth are gratofid 
to eveiy one who has cleared an inch of the way for their It 
•«, to the most part, aeaan ''■‘otaoj.st Jpa=toeL»h 
pick lip and repeat the commonplaces which are fashion 

S ! T r ^-«i disdain on tS vervin: 

tellects to which it is owing that those commonplaces are not 
coiisidered as startling paradoxes or damS Wies 
Tfos writer is just the man who, if he had lived in the n 

of the warnimg-pan had been otieshWorl t+^ ^ i tlic ouory 

tilings whieli lie neyer would liave km own Jmi 

tary effects of their exertions TIia , , salu- 

that we have a Houi of n!: “ 

they did not suffer the dehateToTfbel^i^^^T^f 

The authors of the ToS Si iJ n ^ ^ l™Wislied. 

cause they did not ^ 
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slioulclers of its father, cry out, How mucli taller I am tliaii 
Papa ! 

TMs gerLtleman can never want matter for pride, if lie finds 
it so easily. He may boast of an indisputable superiority to 
all the gi^eatest men of all past ages. He can read and write : 
Homer probably did not know a letter. He lias been tauglit 
that tlie earth goes round the sun: Archimedes held that the 
sun went round the earth. He is aware that there is a place 
called ISTew Holland ; Columbus and Gama went to their 
graves in ignorance of the fact. He has heard of the Geor- 
gium Sidus : Newton was ignorant of the existence of such a 
planet. He is acquainted with the use of gunpowder : Han- 
nibal and Csssar won their victories with sword and spear. 
We submit, however, that this is not the way in which nieii 
are to be estimated. We submit that a wooden spoon of our 
day would not be justified in calling Galileo and Napier block- 
heads, because they never heard of the differential calculus. 
We submit that Caxton’s press in Westminster Abbey, rude 
as it is, ought to be looked at with quite as much respect 
as the best constructed machinery that ever, in our time, 
impressed the clearest type on the finest paper. Syden- 
ham first discovered that the cool regimen succeeded best 
in cases of small-pox. By this discovery he saved the lives 
of hundreds of thousands ; and we venerate his memory 
for it, though he never heard of inoculation. Lady Mary 
Montague brought inoculation into use ; and we respect her 
for it, though she never heard of vaccination. Jenner in- 
troduced vaccination ; we admire him for it, and we shall 
continue to admire him for it, although some still safer and 
more agreeable preservative should be discovered. It is thus 
that we ought to judge of the events and the men of other 
times. They were behind us. It could not be otherwise. 
But the question with respect to them is not where they were, 
but which way they were going. Were their faces set in the 
right or in the wrong direction ? Were they iir the front or 
in the rear of their generation ? Did they exert themselves 
to help onward the great moyement of the human race, or to 
stoj) it ? This is not charity, but simple justice and common 
sense. It is the fundamental law of the world in which we 
live that truth shall grow, first the blade, then the ear, after 
that the full corn in the ear. A person who complains of the 
men of 1688 for not having been men of 1835 might just as 
well complain of a projectile for describing a parabola, or of 
quicksilver for being heavier than wateiv 
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those cf another generation. But though Mr. Mill, in some 
of his Essays, has been thus misled, as we conceive, by a 
fondness for neat and precise forms of demonstration, it 
would be gross injustice not to admit that, in his History, 
he has employed a very different method of investigation with 
emiiiait ability and success. We know no Avriter who takes 
so much pleasure in the truly useful, noble, and philosophical 
employment of tracing the progress of sound opinions from 
their embryo state to their full maturity. He eagerly culls 
from old despatches and minutes every expression in which 
he can discern the imperfect germ of any great truth which 
has since been fully developed. He never fails to bestoAV 
j>raise on those Avho, though far from coming up to his stan- 
dard of perfection, yet rose in a small degree above the com- 
mon level of their contemporaries. It is thus that the aniialg 
of past times ought to be written. It is thus, especially, that 
the amials of our own country ought to be written. 

The history of England is emphatically the history of pro- 
gress. It is the history of a constant movement of the pub- 
lic mind, of a constant change in the institutions of a great 
society. We see that society, at the beginning of the twelfth 
century, in a state more miserable than the state in which 
the most degraded nations of the East now are. We see it 
subjected to the tyranny of a handful of armed foreigners. 
We see a strong distinction of caste separating the victorious 
Norman from the vanquished Saxon. We see the great body 
of the j>opulation in a state of personal slavery. We see the 
most debasing and cruel superstition exercising boundless 
dominion over the most elevated and benevolent minds. We 
see the multitude sunk in brutal ignorance, and the studious 
few engaged in acquiring what did not deserve the name of 
knOAvlodge. In the course of seven centuries the wretched 
and degraded race have become the greatest and most highly 
civilised peox)le that ever the world saw, have spread their 
dominion over every quai'ter of the globe, have scattered tlie 
seeds of mighty empires and republics over vast continents 
of which no dim intimatioxi had ever reached Ptolemy or 
vStrabo, have created a maritime power which would annihi- 
late in a quarter of an hour the navies of Tyre, Athens, 
Carthage, Venice, and Grenoa together, have carried the 
science of healing, the means of locomotion and correspon- 
dence, every mechanical art, every manufacture, every thing 
that promotes the convenience of life, to a perfection which 
our ancestors would have thought magical, have produced a 
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literature wliiGli may boast of ■woi-ts not inferior to tlie 
noblest wMcb Greece bas beqneatliecl to us, bave discovei’ed 
tbe laws wbicb regulate tbe motions of tbe beavenly bodies, 
bave speculated with exquisite subtilty on tbe operations of 
tbe buman mind, bave been tbe acknowledged leaders of tbe 
biunan race in tbe career of pobtical improvement. Tbe 
bistory ^of England is tbe bistory of this great change ni tbe 
moral, intellectual, and physical state of the inhabitants of 
oim own island. Tliere is much amusing and instinietive 
. episodical matter;^ but this is tbe main action. To us, we 
will own, nothing is so interesting and delightful as to con- 
template tbe steps by wbicb tbe England of Domesday Boot, 
tbe England of tbe Cuifew and the Forest Laws, the England 
of crusaders, monks, schoolmen, astrologers, serfs, outlaws, 
became tbe England which we know and love, the classic 
^ound of Hberty and ptHosophy, tbe school of aU knowledge 
^e mart of aU trade. The Charter of Henry Beauclerk, ^e 
Great Charter, the first assembling of tbe House of Com- 
mons, tbe extinction of personal slavery, tbe separation from 
the See of Borne, the Petition of Bight, the Habeas Corpus 
Act, tbe Eevolution, tbe establishment of the Hbei-tj” of un- 
licensed printing, tbe abolition of religious disabilities, the 
refom of tbe representative system, all these seem to us to 
be the successive stages of one great revolution; nor can 
we fdby comprehend any one of these memorable events 
ualess we look at it in connexion with those which preceded 
and with those which foUowed it. Each of those Lat and 
ever-memorable struggles, Saxon agamst Norman, ViUein 
against L^d, Protestant agamst Papist, Boundbead against 
Cav^er, Dissenter against Cbm-cbman, Manchester against 
Old Sarum, was in its own order and season, a struggle on 
the result of which were staked tbe dearest interestrof the 
human race mid every man who, m tbe contest wbicb, in 
• 1 X™!’ divided our country, distinguished himself on tbe 
side, IS entitled to om- gratitude and respect. 

Whatever tlie editor of this book may think, those persons 
who estimate most correctly tbe value of tbe iniprovlments 
whicli have recently been made in oiir institutions are pre- 
cisely the persons who are least disposed to speak sli^bt- 
mgly of what was done in 1688. Such men Lisiderttio 
imperfect indeed, but stiU most bene- 
ficial to the Engbsb people and to tbe buman race as a 
re orm which bas been tbe finiitful parent of reforms as a 
reform, tbe happy effects of wbicb are at this moment felt^ 
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Elizabeth, after the destruction of the 
jUmada, or after the abolition of Monopolies had imi- 
cited a thousandth part of the enthusiasm with which the 
young exi e was welcomed home. He was not, like LoSs 

nor^^rhe conquerors;' 

noi M he, hke Louis the Eighteenth, come bni to n 

a complete cliangt The 
House of Bom-bon was placed in Paris as a trophy of the 
victoiy or the European confederation. The retran of the 

n me cession of extensive provinces, with the pavnient of 
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of tliat miglitier revolution wliicli had taken place in tlie 
heart and brain of the people, and which affected every 
transaction of life, trading, farming, studying, marrying, 
and giving in marriage. The French whom the emigrant 
prince had to govern were no more like the French of his 
youth, than the French of his youth were like the French of 
the Jaqueric. He came back to a people who knew not him 
nor his house, to a people to whom a Bourbon was no more 
than a Carloviiigian or a Merovingian. He might substitute 
the white flag for the tricolor; he might put lilies in the 
p>lace of bees ; he might order the initials of the Emperor to 
be carefully effaced. But he could turn his eyes nowhere 
without meeting some object which reminded him that he 
was a stranger in the palace of his fathers. He returned to 
a country in which even the passing traveller is every 
moment reminded that there has lately been a great dis- 
solution and reconstruction of the social system. To win 
the hearts of a people under such circumstances would have 
been no easy task even for Henry the Fourth. 

In the English Eevolution the case was altogether different. 
Charles was not imposed on his countrymen, but sought by 
them. His restoration was not attended by any circumstance 
which could inflict a wound on their national pride. Insu- 
lated by our geographical position, insulated by our charactei*, 
%ve had fought out our quarrels and effected our reconcili- 
ation among ourselves. Our great internal questions had 
never been mixed up with the still greater question of 
national independence. The political doctrines of the Eound- 
heads were not, like those of the French philosophers, 
doctrines of universal application. Our ancestors, for the 
most part, took their stand, not on a general theory, but on 
the particular constitution of the realm. They asserted the 
rights, not of men, but of Englishmen. Their doctrines 
therefore were not contagions ; and, had it been otherwise, 
no neighbouring country was then susceiffible of the con- 
tagion. The language in which our discussions were generally 
conducted was scarcely knomi even to a single man of letters 
out of the islands. Our local situation made it almost im- 
possible that wc should effect great conquests on the Conti- 
nent. The kings of Europe had, therefore, no reaspn to 
fear that their subjects would follow the example of the 
English Puritans, and looked with indifference, p)erhaps with 
complacency, on the death of the monarch and the abolition 
of the monarchy. Clarendon complains bitterly of their 
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apa%. But we beHeve that this apathy was of t he <TCatest 
service to the royal cause, if a Ih-ench or Spanish army had 
invaded England, and if that army had been cut to pieces 
as we have no doubt that it would have been, on the first dav 
on T^ieh it came face to face with the soldiers of Prestoii 
and Duiibar with Colonel Eight-the-good-fight, and Captain 
&mite.them-hip-and-thigh, the House of CromweU would 
probably now have been reigning in England. The nation 
would have forgotten aU the misdeeds of the man who had 

cleared tlie soil of foreign iiiyaders. 

Happily for Charles, no European state, even when at war 
with the Commonwealth, chose to bind up its cause with that 
of the wanderers who were playing in the garrets of Paris 
and Cologne at benig princes and chancellors. Under the 
administration of Cromwell, England was more respected and 
Jeaded than any power in Christendom ; and, even under 
the ephemeral governments which foUowed his death, no 
foreign state ventured to treat her with contempt. Thus 
uailes eanie bach, not as a mediator between his people 
and a victorious enemy, but as a mediator between intenml 

ions. He found the Scotch Covenanters and the Irish 
Papists alike subdued. He found Dunkirk and Jamaica 
^ded to the empme. He was heir to the conquests and 
of file able usuiper who had excluded him. 

th^r. if ^oen far nidder 

ban the old government of Prance, had been far less violently 

THe national institutions hadbeeii 
s^ied or imperfectly eradicated. The laws had undergone 
little ^teration. The tenm’es of the soil were still to be 
learned from Littleton and Coke. The Great Charter was 
mentioned mtli as much reverence in the parliaments of the 
Commonwealth as in those of any earlier or of any later ac>*e 

and a new ritual had been inrfi' 
duced into the chimch. But the bulk of the ecclesiastical 
property still remained. Tlie colleges still held their oSie 
The parson still received his tithes. The Lords had at a' 
msis of great excitement, been excluded by military violence 
rom their House ; but they retained their titles and m 
ample share of the public veneration. When a nobleman 
-ade his appearance in the House of Commmm 1.7^^^; 
ceived with ceremonious respect. Those few Peers who con 
sented to assist at the inauguration of the Protector wm-e 
placed next to himself, and the most honourable offices of the 
day were assigned to them, learn from tholXtl of 
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Richard’s Parliament how strong a hold the old aristocracy 
had on the affections of the people. One member of the 
House of Commons went so far as to say that, unless their 
Lordships were peaceably restored^ the country might soon 
be convulsed by a war of the Barons. There was indeed no 
great party hostile to the Upper House. There was nothing 
exclusive in the constitution of that body. It was regularly 
recruited from among the most distinguished of the country 
gentlemen, the lawyers, and the clergy. The most powerful 
nobles of the century which preceded the civil war, the Duke 
of Somerset, the Duke of Northumberland, Lord Seymour of 
Sudeley, the Earl of Leicester, Lord Burleigh, the Earl of 
Salisbury, the Duke of Buckingham, the Earl of Strafford, 
had all been commoners, and had all raised themselves, by 
courtly arts or by parliamentary talents, not merely to seats 
in the House of Lords, but to the first influence in that 
assembly. Nor had the general conduct of the Peers been 
such as to make them unpopular. They had not, indeed, in 
opposing arbitrary measures shown so much eagerness and 
pertinacity as the Commons. But still they had opposed 
those measures. They had, at the beginning of the discon- 
tents, a common interest with the peoifie. If Charles had 
succeeded in his scheme of governing without parliaments, 
the consequence of the Peers would have been grievously 
diminished. If he had been able to raise taxes by his own 
authority, the estates of the Peers would have been as much 
at his mercy as those of the merchants or the farmers. If 
he had obtained the power of imprisoning his subjects at his 
pleasure, a Peer rau far greater risk of incurring the royal 
displeasure, and of being accommodated with apartments in 
the Tower, than any city trader or country squire. Accord- 
ingly Charles founcl that the Great Council of Peers which 
he convoked at York %vould do nothing for him. In the most 
useful reforms which were made during the fii'st session of 
the Long Parliament, the Peers concurred heaitily with the 
Lower House; and a large and powerful minority of the 
English noblea stood by the popular side through the first 
years of the war. At Edgehill, Newbury, Marston, and 
Naseby, the armies of the Parliament were commanded by 
members of the aristocracy. It was not forgotten that a 
Peer had imitated the example of Hampden in refusing the 
payment of the ship-money, or that a Peer had been among 
the six members of tbe legislature whom Charles illegally 
impeached. 





.. TTr T f oi England was without difficulty 

.eesUbhshed; and of aUthe parts of the old constitution Z 

'^''^arest to the body of the 
people. It had been injudiciously depressed, and it was in 

the Fust became a prisoner had commenced a reaction in 
fav our of his pei-son and of his office. From the day when 
the axe fell on his neck before the windows of his palace, that 
leaction became mpid and violent. At the Eestoratimi it 
had attained such a point that it could go no further Tho 
people were ready to place at the mere; of their Soi'ereiin 
all then most ancient and precious rights. The most sendlo 

d„^eswex-ep,,I,M,a,o«d. The most 

sjtutional opposition was coodemiiod. Eesiotaiico was snol-m, 
of with moio hon-or thai. aop crime whiol. rS.mrrel“ 
an commit. The Commons were more eager than the Ivin^^ 
imself to avenge the wrongs of the royaf house • more de- 
sirous than the bishops themselves to restore the church - 
nore ready to give money than the ministers to ask for it’ 
ley abrogated the excellent law passed in the first session* 

meiAo ^2111^^7'^*’ general consent of all honest 
men, to insuie the frequent meeting of the oxoat comical , +• 

a.e nation They migM probably bavo biL iolTt ' , 
further, and to restore the Tr,-n.i, n • f*-* g<' 

Chamber Aii +Ti f ^ Commission and the Star 

tliere was not wTia wo« 4. ^ ^layeiied to London^ 

Ben, jmgw. Th::trwo» aSi'at nitT 

bended kne’es brim^ng c^Lt%f t^T 

Sacred Majesty, and the daim SL! r t 

tenderness to the ffiUen which has throuo^ 

been a marked feature of the natioimf 

time liardh?- discernible All Tr 7 * for ^ 

tagb toini^ltloXw Wlit^ ™'' 

pnneewho had made England the dre-.r1 ’“eimnusofa 

had been the chief founder of her uiaritime' n- 

lier colonial eimire, wliohad omim-t i c<. ' and of 

who had humbled Holland and^SpX^tf f 

name had been as a guard round everv P 

romoto comtrioB. and round orLy RoSi 
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and lioiicfet tliough misguided men who had sate in judgment 
on their King were dragged on hurdles to a death of prolonged 
torture, their last prayers were interrupted by the hisses and 
execrations of thousands. 

Such was England in 1660. In 1678 the whole face of 
things had changed. At the former of those epochs eighteen 
years of commotion had made the majority of the people 
ready to buy repose at any price. At the latter epioeh eighteen 
years of misgovernment had made the same majority desirous 
to obtain security for their liberties at any risk. The fury of 
their returning loyalty had spent itself in its first outbreak. 
In a very few months they had hanged and half-hanged., 
quartered and einbowelled enough to satisfy them. The 
Eoundhead party seemed to be not merely overcome, but too 
much broken and scattered ever to rally again. Then coni- 
nienced the reflux of public opinion. The nation began to 
find out to "what a man it had entrusted, without conditions, 
all its dearest interests, on what a man it had lavished all its 
fondest affection. On the ignoble nature of the restored exile, 
adversity had exhausted all her disciiDline in vain. He had 
one immense advantage over most other princes. Though 
born in the purple, he was far better acquainted with the 
vicissitudes of life and the diversities of character than most 
of his subjects. He had known restraint, danger, penury, 
and dependence. He had often suffered from ingratitude, 
insolence, and treachery. He had received many signal proofs 
of faithful and heroic attachment. He had seen, if ever man 
saw, both sides of human nature. But only one side remained 
in his memory. He had learned only to despise and to dis- 
trust his species, to consider integrity in men, and modesty 
in women, as mere acting ; nor did he think it ■worthwhile 
to keep his opinion to himself. He was incapable of friend- 
ship ; yet he was perpetually led by favourites without being 
in the smallest degree duped by them. He knew that their 
regard to his interests was all simulated ; but, from a certain 
easiness which had no connexion with humanity, he sub- 
mitted, half-laughing at himself, to be made the tool of any 
woman whose person attracted him, or of any man whose 
tattle diverted him. He thought little and cared less about 
religion. He seems to have passed his life in dawdling sus- 
pense between Hobbism and Popery. He was crowned in Ms 
youth with the Covenant in his hand ; he died at last with 
the Host sticking in his throat ; and, during most of the in- 
termediate years, was occupied in persecuting both Covenan- 
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still less. He does not appear to have been vindictive, or to 
We found aaiy pleasing excitement in crueltv. wCll 
wanted was to be amnsed, to get through the' twenty-four 

terW w^ "a^S ffi business. Saun- 

feiing was, as Sheffield expresses it, the true Sultana Queen of 

his Majesty s affections. A sitting in council would have been 
jusupportable to him if the Duke of Buckingham had not 
been there to make mouths at the Chancellor. It has been 
said, and is highly probable, that in his exile, he was quite 
disimsed to sell his rights to CromweU for a go^d round sum 

quarrel with his Parliaments was that 
they often gave him trouble and would not always o-toe him 

twT; person for whom he felt a reaf regLl 

t XT , '7 ti seni 2 )le of coiisc’^nca or of 

louour, that point was the descent of the crown. Yet he was 
wiUing to consent to the Exclusion Bill for six hundrS 
lousanc pounds; and the negotiation was broken off onlv 

tos«cp%^^ being paid beforehand. To do him 

usface his temper was good; his manners agreeable • his 
natui-al talents above mediocrity. But he was sensual’ M 

volous, false, and cold-hearted, beyond almost any iirinee of 

whom history makes mention. •' ^ 

coidd^^^L^^u ®"ch a man, the English people 

lovaftv i the intoxication^^ 

aiid bfoP They were then, as they are still, a bi-ave, proud 

to servltW t 1 ^/"^stomed to defeat, to shame, or 
tl!?? +u^'" splendid administration of Oliver had 
taught them to consider their country as a mat^L tb ! 

gi-eatest empires of the earth as the fir^t nf 

« the wif the ft-oteelII;tIwt Jf’T: 

their aheetionsite enthusiasm, thej might semiimes'lrtol 
the royal prerogative in terms which would h-ix-l l. n 
become the oomtiers of Aurougaebe, they 
whom It was quite safe to take at their ™-,l T|“' , ™ 

much more perfect in the thoorv tlnn h^'+h\ . 

passive obedience. TIiouo-li thov\.n' V+ V lu’actico of 

tiousness were regmUed with gene‘raf h„^r“Sl: 
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middirolass. ¥ iiine tenths of tlie 

trance, foimd^^L^f S 

conrfc, defeated on its oUL 3’" ^ 

inferior resoui-ces, and placed tinder the rult^of 
bufloons. Our ancestors saw the heif T and 

the age turned out of their benefit. * ablest divines oi 
saw the prisons filled with men m 'u hundreds, Thej 
that of worshippino- Q-od aceordin crime than 

prevailing throughout Protestaal Europe^^'^Tf 
Popish Queen on the throne and <, Pn • F^i ■ a 

of the throne. They saw^imin f on the steps 

feeble war, and feeble war endini L d1fS!SfT 

saw a Dutch fleet ridino- triiS “ Peace. They 

saw the Triple ^ ^^anies. They 

public credit shaken, the amS ol "P^ 

shameful subordination to Pran^A ^ ^“^^and employed, in 
seeded lo be tbs S iX;f‘ >■ co.nt,y ^ 

They saw Ireland discontAn+Ari i lehgious liberty. 
They saw, meantime 'Whitehall « .Scotland in rebellion, 
courtesans. They saw harlot sharpers and 

bastard, not only raised to the b' bastard after 

but supplied ou[ l?Se spoi '■»“™ »f «»= Peerage, 

nimed pubiio creditor, wMh 

new dignity. The government^ bpoa ^ s’^PPoi-tmg the 

‘lay. Even in the bosom of that ve^^Si ofo"' 

which had been elected by the nation ^o^mons 

penitence, of its ioy and^of it« I'l ecstasy of its 

up and became powerful Tn n P^’,^ sprang 

against aU the disasters of the c^^ w^ wV 

the routs of msehy andWorces^ S St ?? 

from sequesti-ation and exile, whfeh the 

nitimidate or seduce, heean to fell ^ „ never 

trial. The storm had loTS llS "Ft 

burst with a fury which tSenfen T ff length it 

with dissolutionf the whole flame of society 

"When the general election of Januarv 1 fi-’o j. i i 
the nation had retraced tlm noTi i • i • ■ 16/9, took place, 

from 1 040 to 1 660 It ws q ^ ^+ 1 ^ describing 
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retreats m which thoj had, at the time of the Eestoratioa 
hidden themselves from the insults of the triumphant Me- 

S £ Sj i'«- 

“ Tho unconqnerahle will 
study of revenge, immortal hate, 
vv itli courage never to submit or yield, 

And ■\vliat is else not to be overcome.’* 

Then were again seen in the streets faces which called nij 
stiange and temble recollections of the days when the saint! 
with the high praises of God in theii- months and a two! 
edged sword in their hands, had boxuid kings with chains 
and nobles vith links of iron. Then were again liea!d S 

“Privilege” by the coach of Charles I. in 
the tune of his tju-anny, and had called for “Justice” in 
Westmmster HaU on the day of his trial. It has been tlm 

S GrptSdoT* T® as the effect 

was not the disease, hut a symptom, though, like many 

In lea^Sen ’-t * aggravated the severity of the diseased 
^1 16(M 01 16G1 it would have been utterly out of the power 

of such men as Oates or Bedloe to give any serious distur 

*• They would ha!e been laughed 

G otten and speedily for- 

git en. In 1678 or 1679 there would have been L outbreak 

if those men had never been born. Por years thino-q 
been steaddy tending to such a consummation. sLiety w-m 
one vast mass of combustible matter. Mo mass so vast ami 
so combustible ever waited long for a spark. ^ ^ 

National men, we suppose, are now fully agreed that bv f- 
greater part, if not the whole, of Oates’s story wl s a inmo 
fabrication. It is mdeed highly probable that, diiriim pig ' 

aboutthe best means of reestablishina- the Catliolm v-r • 
m England, aiid that from some of tho^a W 
the zealots vith whom he then associated ho mav' have fikon 
hints for his narrative. But we do not believe* that Iio wa I 
privy to any thing which deserved tho name of coi s dra ■ 

And It IS quite certam that, if there be any small portion if 
truth m his evidence, that portion is so deepty bnriefiii Si 
hood that no human skill can now effect a separation 

mt. Wever, (tat ,ve tee tSy tal; liS 

of meeh aformeijon yWcIt lit contemporoi-ies L U ot itaj 
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j>ossess. We liave nothing to say for the \Yitiiesses3 but 
EOine thing in mitigation to offer on behalf of the ];>iiblic. We 
o^T•n that the credulity which the nation showed on that oc- 
casion seems to ns^ though censurable indeed, yet not wholly 
inexcusable. 

Our ancestors Imew^ from the experience of several gene- 
ratims at home and abroad, how restless and encroaching 
the disi>osition of the Chnrch of Eonie. The heir appa- 
I'eni of the crow-n -was a bigoted member of that church. The 
reigning King seemed far more inclined to show favour to that 
diiirch than to the Presbyterians. He wars the intimate ally^^ 
or rather the hired servant, of a powerful King, who had al- 
ready given proofs of his determination to tolerate within his 
dominions no other religion than that of Eoine. The Catholics 
had begun to talk a bolder language than formerly, and to 
anticipate the restoration of their worship in all its ancient 
dignity and splendour. A.t this juncture, it is rumoured that 
a Popish ];)lot has been discovered. A distinguished Catholic 
is arrested on suspicion. It appears that he has destroyed 
almost all his papers. A few lettei^s, however, have escaped 
the flames ; and these letters are found to contain much 
alarming matter, strange expressions about subsidies from 
Prance, allusions to a vast scheme 'which would give the 
greatest blow to tlie Protestant religion that it had ever re- 
ceived,^’ and which would utterly subdue a pestilent heresy.” 
It was natural that those wdio saw these expressions, in letters 
which had been overlooked, should suspect that there was 
some horrible villany in those which had been carefully de- 
stroyed. Such was the feeling of the House of Commons : 

Question, question, Coleman’s letters ! ” was the cry which 
drowned the voices of the minority. 

Just after the discovery of these papers, a magistrate who 
had been distinguished by his independent spirit, and who 
had taken the deposition of the informer, is found murdered, 
under circumstances -which make it almost incredible that he 
should have flilleii either by robbers or by his own hands. 
Many of our readers can remember the state of London just 
after the murders of Mar and Williamson, the terror which 
was on every face, the ca-refid barring of doors, the i)roviding 
of blunderbusses and watchmen’s rattles. We know of a 
shopkeeper who on that occasion sold three hundred rattles 
in about ten hours. Those who remember that panic may 
be able to form some notion of the state of England after the 
death of Godfrey. Indeed, we must say that, after having 
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rea^ and weighed all the evidence now extant on that mys- 
terions subject, we incline to the opinion tliat he was as- 
sassinated, and assassinated by Catholics, not assiu’edly by 
Catholics of the least weight or note, bnt by some of those 
crazy and vindictive fanatics who may be found in every 
large sect, and who are peculiai-ly lihely to be found in a 
persecuted sect. Some of the violent Cameronians had re- 
cently, under similar exasperation, committed similar crimes. 

It was natural that there should be a panic ; and it was 
natural that the people should, in a panic, be unreasonable 
and credulous. It must be remembered also that they had 
not at first, as we have, the means of compai'ing the evidence 
which was given on different trials. They were not aware of 
one tenth part of the contradictions and absurdities which 
Oates had committed. The blunders, for example, into which 
he fell before tlie Council, his mistake about the person of 
Don John of Austria, and about the situation of the Jesuits’ 
College at Paris, were not publicly known. He was a bad 
luan j but the spies and deserters by whom goveimments are 
informed of consphacies are generally bad men. His story 
was sti^ge and I’oniantic ; but it was not more strange or 
romantic than a well-authenticated Popish jjlot, which some 
few people then livmg might remember, the Gunpowder 
treason. Oates’s account of the burning of London was in 
itself not more improbable than the project of blowing tip 
King, Lords, and Commons, a project which had not onlv 
been entertained by very distinguished CathoKes, but which 
had very narrowly missed of success. As to the design on 
the King’s person, all the world knew that, within a centurv, 
two kings of Prance and a Prince of Orange had been mnr- 
dered by Catholics, purely from religious enthusiasm, that 
Mizabeth had been m constant danger of a similar fate and 
that such attempts, to say the least, had not been discouiWed 
by the highest authority of the Chui-ch of Eome. The cha- 
racters of some of the accused persons stood high; but so did 
that of Anthony Babington, and that of Everard Diohv 
Ihose who suffered denied then guilt to the last ; but’ mi 
persons versed in criminal proceedings would attach anv 
importance to this circumstance. It was well known also 
that the most distinguished Catholic casuists had written 
largely in defence of regicide, of mental reservation, and of 
equivocation. It was not quite impossible that men whose 

SS writings of such casuists 

mi^ht thmk themselves justified in denying a charge which 
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if acknowledged, wonld bring great scandal on ilie Clinrcb* 
Tlie trials of tlie accused Catbolics were exactly like all the 
state trials of those days ; that is to say, as infamous as they 
could be. They were neither fairer nor less fair than those 
of Algernon Sydney, of Eosewell, of Cornish, of all the m- 
happy men, in short, whom a predominant party brought to 
what was then facetiously called justice. Till the Eevolution 
imrified our institutions and our manners, a state-trial was 
merely a murder preceded by the uttering of certain gibberish 
and the performance of certain mummeries. 

The Opposition had now the great body of the nation with 
them. Thrice the King dissolved the Parliament; and 
thrice the constituent body sent him back representatives 
fully determined to keep strict watch on all his measures, 
and to exclude his brother from the throne. Had the cha- 
racter of Charles resembled that of his fether, this intestine 
discord would infriEibly have ended in a civil war. Obstinacy 
and passion would have been his ruin. His levity and apathy 
were his secmdty. He resembled one of those light Indian 
boats which are safe because they az’e pliant, which yield to 
the impact of every -wave, and which therefore bound without 
danger through a surf in which a vessel ribbed with heart of oak 
would inevitably perish. The only thing about which his mind 
was unalterably made up was that, to use his own jzhrase, he 
would not go on his travels again for any body or for any 
thing. His easy, indolent behaviour produced all the effects 
of the most artful policy. He suffered things to take their 
course; and if Achitophel had been at one of his ears, and 
Machiavel at the other, they could have given him no better 
advice than to let things take their course. He gave way to 
the violence of the movement, and waited for the correspond- 
ing violence of the rebound. He exhibited himself to his sub- 
jects ill the interesting character of an oppressed king, who 
was ready to do anjdihing to please them, and who asked of 
them^in return, only some consideration for his conscientious 
scruples and for his feelings of natural affection, who was 
ready to accept any ministers, to grant any guarantees to 
public liberty, but who could not find it in his heart to take 
away his brother’s birthright. Nothing more was necessary. 
He liad to deal with a people whose noble weakness it lias 
always been not to press too hardly on the vanquished, with 
a people the lowest and most brutal of whom cry Shame ! ” 
if they see a man struck when he is on the ground. The re- 
sentment which the nation had felt towards the Court began 
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to abate as soon as tlie Court was manifestly miable to offer 
any resistance. The panic which Godfrey’s death had ex- 
cited gradually subsided. Every day brought to light some 
new falsehood or contradiction in the stoides of Oates and 
Bedloe. The peoide were glutted with the blood of Papists, 
as they had, twenty years before, been g-lutted -until the 
blood of regicides. When the first sufferers in the plot were 
brought to the bar, the witnesses for the defence were in 
danger of being torn m pieces by the mob. Judges, jurors, 
and spectators seemed equally indifferent to justice, and 
equally eager for revenge. Lord Stafford, the last sufferer, 
was pronounced not guilty by a large minority of his j)eers ; 
and when he protested his imiocence on the scaffold, the 
people cried out, “God bless you, my lord ; we believe you, 
my lord.” The attempt to make a son of Lucy Waters TTing 
of England was alike offensive to the pride of the nobles and 
to the moral feehng of the middle class. The old Cavalier 
party, the great majority of the landed gentry, the clergy 
and the imiversities ahnost to a man, began to draw together, 
and to form in close an-ay round the tlnone. 

A similar reaction had. begim to take place m favoiu- of 
Cliarles the First during the second session of the Long Par- 
liament ; and, if that prince had been honest or sagacious 
enough to keep himself strictly -within the limits of the law, 
we have not the smallest doubt that he would in a few 
months have found himself at least as powerful as his 
best friends. Lord Falkland, Culpeper, or Hyde, would have 
wished to see him. By illegally impeacliing the leaders of 
the Opposition, and by makmg in person a wicked attemi-)t 
on the House of Commons, he stopped and ttu-ned back that 
tide of loyal feeling -u^hich was just beginning to lam strongly. 
The son, quite as little restrained by law or by honoiir as the 
father, was, luckily for himself, a man of a lounging, care- 
less temper, aird, from temper, we believe, rather than from 
policy, escaped that gu-eat error which cost the father so. dear. 
Instead of tiying to pluck the frait before it was rip.\ he lay 
still till it fell mellow into his very mouth. If lie liad ar- 
rested Lord Shaftesbmy and Lord Eussoll in a mamier not 
wan-anted by law, it is not improbable that ho would have 
ended his life in exile. He took the sure course. He em- 
ployed only his legal prerogatives, and ho found them amply 
sufficient for liis purpose. 

During the first eighteen or nineteen years of his rei«-n 

lie Iiad been playing the game of his eneniies* From 1678^ to 
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game. They owed theL- 
n2!,. + i"® ^^isgoTernmeixt. He owed the recomy of £ 

back to him^aftr^tf^^^’ 

t£ nHn 1 T impetuous affee- 

-cue coast ol ilent than when, after sevei-al years of ta 
s ramt and humihation, he dissolved his last ParLment 
Meyex-theless while this flux and reflux of opinTon went 
on the cause of public liberty was steadily gainino-. There 
had been a great reaction in favour of the t£-one at tbo SI 
storation. But the Star Chamber the hSS n ■ 

another simflar reaction. But the Was-Corpus Act h?d 

een passed during the short predominance of the Opposition 
and it was not repealed. opposition, 

The King, however, supported as he was by the nation 
was quite strong enough to inflict a temble reveno-e ontTe 
paity which had lately held him in bondao'e In l^fit 

menoed the tMrd of aose period. mtowlSl we 

the htetey of Eoghmd from the Beetoreton to S? 
toon. Dormg this period a ihW gmat reaction toi p to 
The excesses of tyranny restored to the cause of liberty the 
heai-ts which had been alienated from that cause by thj ex 
cesses of faction. In 1681, the King had almost nil 

-- - ex/in" a 

the Whigs, browbeating judges, packed juries, W 
iiesses, clamorous spectators. The ablest Lef Ae^arty 
fled to a foreign country and died there. The most SS 
man of the party was beheaded. Another of its Lost di^ 
tniguished members preferred a voluntary death to the sh£e 
a public execution. The boroughs on which the govern- 
ment could not depend were, by means of legal qSbbles 
depiived of their charters; and their constitution Lvas re- 
modelled ui such a manner as almost to msure the return of 
representatives devoted to the Coui*t. All parts of the king- 
dom emuloiisly sent up the most extravagant assm-anees of 

rencL wi7wb*W°''® ^ sovereign, and of the abhor- 
rence with which they regarded those who questioned the 

divine origm or the bomidless extent of his power. It is 
scarcely neeessaiy to say that, in this hot cLpetition of 
bigots and slaves, the University of Oxford had the unques- 
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tioned preeminence. The glory of being farther behind tlie 
age than any other portion of the British people, is one 
which that learned body acquired early, and has nerer lost. 

Charles died and his brother came to the throne; but, 
though the person of the sovereign was changed, the love and 
awe with which the office was regarded wei'e undiminished. 
Indeed, it seems that, of the two princes, James was, in spite 
of his religion, rather the favourite of the High Church party. 
He had been specially singled out as the mark of the Whigs ; 
and this circumstance sufficed to make him the idol of the 
Tories. He called a parliament. The loyal gentry of the 
cotmties and the packed voters of the remodelled boroughs 
gave him a parliament such as England had not seen for a 
century, a parliament beyond all comparison the most obse- 
quious that ever sate mider a prince of the House of Stuart- 
One insurrectionary movement, indeed, took place in England 
and another in Scotland. Both were jrat down with ease and 
punished with tremendous severity. Even alter tliat bloody 
circuit, which will never be forgotten while the English race 
exists in any part of the globe, no member of the House of 
Commons ventured to whisper even the mildest censure on 
Jeffreys. Edmtmd Waller, emboldened by his great age and 
his high reputation, attacked the cruelty of the military 
chiefs ; md this is the brightest part of his long and checkered 
public life. But even Waller did not venture to arraign the 
still more odious cruelty of the Chief Justice. It is hardly too 
much to say that James, at that time, had little reason to envy 
the extent of authority possessed by Louis the Fourteenth. 

By what means this vast power was in three years broken 
down, by what jwrverse and fi-antic misgovernment the tyrant 
revived the spirit of the vanquished Wiigs, turned to 'fixed 
hostility the neutrality of the trimmers, and drove from hin. 
the landed gentry, the Church, the army, his own creatures 
liis own children, is well known to our readers. But we wish 
to say something about one part of the question, which in 
our own tune has a little puzzled some very worthy men and 
about which the author of the Continuation before us has’ said 
much with which we can by no means concur. 

James, it is said, declared himself a supporter of toleration. 

If he violated the constitution, he at least violafed it for one 
of the noblest ends that any statesman ever had in view. His 
object was to fi^e millions of his subjects from penal laws and 
Jsabihties which hardly any person now considers as just. 
He ought, therefore, to be regarded as blameless, or at word. 
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as guilty only of employing iiTegiilar means to effect a most 
praiseworthy purpose. A very ingenious man, whom we be- 
lieve to be a Catholic, Mr. Banim, has written a historical 
novel, of the literary merit of which we cannot sj)ealc very 
highly, for the purpose of inculcating this opinion. The editor 
of Mackintosh’s Fragment assures us, that the standard of 
Janies bore the nobler inscription, and so forth ; the meaning 
of which is, that William and the other authors of the Eevo- 
Intioii were vile Whigs who drove out Janies for being a 
Eadical ; that the crime of the King was his going farther in 
liberality than liis subjects ; that he was the real champion of 
freedom 5 and that Somers, Locke, ISTewton, and other narrow- 
minded people of the same sort, were the real bigots and 
oppressors. 

Now, we admit that if the premises can be made out, the 
conclusion folloivs. If it can be shown that James did sin- 
cerely ■wish to establish perfect freedom of conscience, we 
shall think his conduct deserving of indulgence, if not of 
praise. We shall not be inclined to censure Ixarshly even his 
illegal acts. We conceive that so noble and salutary an ob- 
ject would have justified resistance on the part of subjects. 
We can therefore scarcely deny that it would at least excuse 
encroachment on the part of a king. But it can be proved, 
we think, by the strongest evidence, that James had no such 
object in view; and that, under the pretence of establish- 
ing perfect religious liberty, he was trying to establish the 
ascendency and the exclusive dominion of the Church of 

It is true that he professed himself a supporter of tolera- 
tion. Every sect clamours for toleration when it is down. 
Wo have not the smallest doubt that, when Bonner was in 
the Marshalsea, he thought it a very hard thing that a man 
should be locked up in a gaol for not being able to understand 
the words, This is my body,” in the same way with the 
lords of the council. It would not be veiy wise to conclude 
that a beggar is full of Christian cliaritj^, because he assures 
you that God will reward you if you give him a penny ; or that 
a soldier is humane, because he cries out lustily for quarter 
when a bayonet is at his throat. Tlie doctrine which, from 
the very first origin of religious dissensions, has been held by 
all bigots of all sects, when condensed into a few words, and 
strijxped of rhetorical disguise, is simjxly this : I am in the 
right, and you are in the wrong. When you are the stronger 
you ought to tolerate me ; for it is your duty to tolerate truth. 
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But wlien I am the stronger, I shall persecute you ; for it is 
my duty to persecute error. 

The Catholics lay under severe restraints in England. 
James wished to remove those restraints ; and therefore lie 
held a language favourable to liberty of conscience. But the 
whole history of his life proves that this was a inerepi’ctencc. 
In 1679 he held similar language, in a conversation rvith tho 
magistrates of Amsterdam ; and the author of the Continua- 
tion refei’s to this circumstance as a proof that the King ha d 
long entertained a strong feeling on the subject. Unhappily 
it proves only the utter insincerity of all the King’s later pro- 
fessions. If he had inetended to be converted to the doctrines 
of toleration after his accession to the thi'one, some credit 
might have been due to him. But we know most certainly 
that, hr 1679, and long after that year, James was a most 
bloody and remorseless persecutor. After 1 6 79, he was placed 
at the head of the government of Scotland. And what had 
been his conduct in that country ? He had hunted down tho 
scattered remnant of tire Covenanters with a barbarity of 
which no other prince of modern times, Philip the Second 
escepted, had ever shown himself capable. He had indulged 
liimself in the amusement of seeing the torture of the Boot 
inflicted on the wretched enthusiasts whom persecution had 
driven to resistance. After his accession, almost his first act 
was to obtain from the servile parliament of Scotland a law 
for inflicting death on preachers at conve^iticles held within 
houses, and on both j)reachers and hearers at conventicles 
held in the open ah. All this he had done for a religion 
which was not Ms o%vn. All this he had done, not in defence 
of truth against error, but in defence of one damnable error 
against another, in defence of the Episcopalian against tho 
Presbyterian apostasy. Louis the Eourteenth is justly cen- 
sured for trying to dragoon his subjects to heaven. But it 
was reserved for James to torture and nnu'der for the difliu*- 
ence between two roads to hell. And this man, so deeply 
imbued with the poison of intolerance that, rather than not 
persecute at all, he would persecute people out of one licresy 
into another, this man is held up as the chamiuon of religious 
liberty. This man, who persecuted in the cause of the un- 
clean panther, would not, we are told, have irersccut(;d for the 
sake of the milk-white and immortal hhid. 

.And what was the conduct of James at the very time when 
he was professing zeal for the rights of eonseienee ? Was he 
not even tlien persecuting to the very best of Ms power? 
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Was lie not employing all liis legal prerogatives, and many 
prerogatives wliieli were not legal, for the purpose of forcing 
his subjects to conform to his creed ? While he pretended 
to abhor the laws which excluded Dissenters from office, was 
he not himself dismissiug from office his ablest, his most 
experienced, his most faithful servants, on account of their 
religious oi)inions? For what offence was Lord Eoehester 
driven from the Treasury ? He was closely connected with 
the Eoyal House. He was at the head of the Tory party. 
He had stood firmly by James in the most trying emer- 
gencies. But he would not change his religion, and he was 
dismissed. That we may not be suspected of overstating the 
ease. Dr. Lingard, a very competent, and assuredly not a very 
willing witness, shall speak for us. “ The Xing/^ says that 
able but partial muter, was disappointed : lie complained to 
Barillon of the obstinacy and insincerity of the treasurer; 
and the latter received from the French envoy a very intelli- 
gible hint that the loss of office would result from his ad- 
hesion to his religious creed. He was, howevei’, inflexible ; 
and James, after a long delay, communicated to him, but 
with considerable embarrassment and many tears, his final 
determination. He had hoped, he said, that Eoehester, by 
conforming to the Church of Eome, would have spared him 
the unpleasant task ; but kings must sacrifice their feelings 
to their diity.^’ And this was the King who wished to have 
all men of all sects rendered alike capable of holding office. 
These proceedings were alone sufficient to take away all 
credit from his liberal professions ; and such, as we lea.rn 
from the despatches of the Papal hTuncio, was really the 
effect. Pare,” says D’Adda, writing a few days after the 
retirement of Eoehester, ‘^^pare che gli aiiimi sono inaspriti 
della voce die corre tra il jiopolo, d^ esser eacciato il detto 
ministro per non essere Cattolico, percib tirarsi al estenninio 
de’ Protestanti.” Was it ever denied that the favours of 
the Crown were constantly bestowed and withheld purely on 
account of the religious opinions of the claimants ? And if 
these things were done in the green tree, what would have 
been done in the dry ? If James acted thus when he had the 
strongest motives to court his Protestant subjects, what 
course was he likely to follow when he had obtained from 
them all that he asked ? 

Who again was his closest ally? And what was the policy 
of that ally? The subjects of James, it is true, did not know 
half the infamy of their sovereign. They did not know^, as 
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we knOAY, that, while he was lecturing them on the blessings 
of equal toleration, he was constantlj congratulating his good 
brother Louis on the success of that intolei'ant policy which 
had turned the fairest tracts of France into deserts, and 
driven into exile myriads of the most peaceable, industrious, 
and skilful artisans in the world. But the English did know 
that the two princes were bound together in the closest 
union. They saw their sovereign with toleration on his lips, 
separating himself from those states which had first set tlie 
example of toleration, and connecting himself by the strongest 
ties with the most faithless and merciless persecutor who 
could then he found on any eontinental throne. 

By what advice again was James guided? Who were the 
persons in whom he placed the greatest confidence, and who 
took the warmest interest in his schemes ? The ambassador 
of France, the ISTuncio of Eome, and Father Petre the Jesuit. 
And is not this enough to prove that the establishment of 
ecjual toleration was not his plan ? W^as Louis foi’ tolera- 
tion? Was the Vatican for toleration? Was the order of 
Jesuits for toleration ? We laiow that the liberal professions 
of James were highly approved by those very governments, 
by those very societies, whose theory and practice it noto- 
riously was to keep no faith with heretics, and to give no 
quarter to heretics. And are we, in order to saTO James's 
reputation for sincerity, to believe that all at once those 
governments and those societies had changed their nature, 
had discovered the criminality of all their former conduct, 
had adopted principles far more liberal than those of Locke, 
of Leighton, or of Tillotson ? Wliich is the more probable 
supposition, that the King who had revoked the edict of 
Nantes, the Pojie under whose sanction the Liquisition was 
then imiirisoning and bm^ning, the religious order which, in 
every controversy in which it had ever been engaged, had 
called in the aid either of the magistrate or of the assassin, 
should have become as thorough-going friends to religious 
liberty as Dr. Franklin and Mr, Jefierson, or that a Jesuit- 
ridden bigot should be induced to dissemble for the ^^ood of 
the Church? ^ 


The game which the Jesuits were playing was no new 
before they had preached up po- 
itical freedom, just as they were now preaching up religious 
reedom. They had tried to raise the republicans against 
Henry the Fourth and Elizabeth, just as they were now 
ymg to raise the Protestant Dissenters against the Estab- 
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lislied Chiircli. In tlie sixteenth, centtiry, the tools of Philip 
the Second 'vvere constantly preaching doctrines that bordered 
on Jacobinism, constantly insisting on the right of the people 
to cashier kings, and of eyery private citizen to plunge his 
dagger into the heart of a wicked ruler. In the seventeenth 
century, the persecutors of the Huguenots were crying out 
against the tyranny of the Established Church of England^ 
and vindicating with the utmost fervour the right of every 
man to adore God after his own fashion. In both cases they 
were alike insincere. In both cases the fool who had trusted 
them w^ould have found himself miserably duped. A good 
and wise man would doubtless disapprove of the arbitrary 
measures of Elizabeth, But would he have really served the 
interests of political liberty, if he had put faith in the profes- 
sions of the Eomish casuists, joined their party, and taken a 
share in Northumberland’s revolt, or in Babington’s con- 
spiracy ? Would he not have been assisting to establish a far 
worse tyranny than that which he was trying to put down? 
In the same manner, a good and wise man would doubtless 
see very much to condemn in the conduct of the Church of 
England under the Stuarts. But was he therefore to join 
the King and the Catholics against that Church ? And was 
it not plain that, by so doing, he would assist in setting up a 
spiritual despotism, compared with which the despotism of 
the Establishment was as a little finger to the loins, as a roil 
of whix3s to a rod of scoi’pions ? 

Louis had a far stronger mind than James. He had at 
least an equally high sense of honour. He was in a much 
less degree the slave of his priests. His Protestant subjects 
had all the security for their rights of conscience wdiicb law 
and solemn comj)act could give. Had that security been found 
sufficient? And was not one such instance enough for one 
generation P 

The j>lan of James seems to us ];)erfectly intelligible. The 
toleration which, with the concurrence and api)lause of all 
the most cruel persecutors in Europe, he was offering to his 
peoj)le was meant simply to divide them. This is the most 
obvious and vulgar of political artifices. We have seen it 
employed a hundred times within our own memoiy. At 
this moment we see the Carlists in Prance hallooing on the 
Extreme Left against the Centre Left. Four years ago the 
same trick was practised in England. We heard old buyers 
and sellers of boroughs, men who had been seated in the 
House of Commons by the unsparing use of ejectments, and 
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who liad, through their whole lires, opj)osed every measure 
which tended to increase the power of the democracy, abiising 
the Eeform Bill as not democratic enough, appealing to the 
labouring classes, execrating the tyranny of the ten-poxmd 
householders, and exchanging compliments and caresses with 
the most noted incendiaries of our time. 'The cry of uni- 
versal toleration was employed by Janies, just as the cry of 
universal suffrage was lately employed by some veteran Tories. 
The object of the mock democrats of our time was to 2moduce 
a conflict between the middle classes and the multitude, and 
thus to prevent all reform. The object of James was to 
produce a conflict between the Church and the Protestant 
Dissenters, and thus to facilitate the victory of the Catholics 
over both. 

We do not believe that he could have succeeded. But we 
do not think his plan so utterly frantic and hopeless as it has 
generally been thought; and we are sure that, if he had been 
allowed to gain his first point, the people would have had no 
remedy left but an appeal to physical force, which would have 
been made under most unfavourable circumstances. He con- 
ceived that the Tories, hampered by their ju'ofessions of j>as- 
sive obedience, would have submitted to his pleasure, and 
that the Dissenters, seduced by his delusive promises of re- 
lief, would have given him strenumxs support. In this way 
he hoped to obtain a law, nominally for the removal of all 
reUgious disabihties, but reaUy for the excluding of all Pro- 
testants from all offices. It is never to be forgotten that a 
prince who has all the patronage of the state in his hands 
can, without violating the letter of the law, establish what- 
ever test he chooses. And, from the whole conduct of James, 
we have not the smallest doubt tliat he would have availed 
himself of his power to the utmost. The statute-book might 
dechue all Englishmen equally capable of holding office; but 
to what end, if all offices were in the gift of a sovereign re- 
solved not to employ a single heretic ? We firmly btdieve 
that not one post in the government, in the army, in the 
navy, on the bench, or at the bar, not one iieerage, nay not 
one ecclesiastical benefice in the royal gift, would'lmvc been 
bestowed on any Protestant of any persuasion. Even while 
the King had stdl strong motives to dissemble, he had made 
a Catholic Dean of Christ Chm-ch and a Catholic President of 
Magdalen College. There seems to be no doubt that the See 
of York was kept vacant for another CathoHc. If James had 
been suffered to foUow this course for twenty years every 
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military man fx^om a genei^al to a dnimmer, every officer of a 
Bliip, every judge, every King’s counsel, every lord4ieiitenant 
of a county, evei^y justice of the peace, every ambassadoi*, 
every minister of state, every pei*son employed in the royal 
lionsehold, in the custom-house, in the post-offiee, in the ex- 
cise, -^vould have been a Catholic. The Cathohcs would have 
had a majority in the House of Loi'ds, even if that majority 
had been made, as Sunderland threatened, by bestowing 
coronets on a whole trooj> of the Guards. Catholics would 
have had, we believe, the chief weight even in the Convoca- 
tion. Every bishop, every dean, every holder of a crown 
living, every head of every college which was subject to the 
royal j>ower, would have belonged to the Church of Eonxe. 
Ahnost all the places of liberal education would have been 
under the direction of Catholics. The whole power of 
licensing books would have been in the hands of Catholics. 
All this immense mass of power would have been steadily 
supported by the arms and by the gold of France, and would 
have descended to an heir whose whole education would have 
been conducted -with a -^dew to one siixgle end, the complete 
reestablishment of the Catholic I'eligion. The House of Com- 
mons would have been the only legal obstacle. But the rights 
of a great portion of the electors were at the mercy of the 
courts of law ; and the courts of law -were absolutely depen- 
dent on the Crown. We cannot therefore think it altogether 
impossible that a house might have been j)aeked wffiicli would 
lipwe restoi’ed the days of Mai-y. 

We certainly do not believe that this would have been 
tamely borne. But v^e do believe that, if the nation liad been 
deluded by the King’s professions of toleration, all this would 
have been atteniixted, and could have been averted only by a 
most bloody and destructive contest, in which the whole Pi-o- 
testant j)ox)ulation would have been o^xposed to the Catholics. 
Oil the one side would have been a vast numerical supeiioiity. 
But on the other side would have been the whole organiza- 
tion of government, and two great discixxlined armies, that of 
James, and that of Louis. We do not doubt that the nation 
^?ould have achieved its deliverance. But we believe that the 
struggle would have shaken the whole fabiic of society, and 
that the vengeance of the conquerors would have been ter- 
rible and unspai’ing. 

But James was stopped at the outset. He thought himself 
secure of the Tories, because they jxrofessed to consider all 
resistance as sinful, and of the Protestant Dissenters, because 
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lie offered them relief. He was in the m-ong as to both. The 
error into which he fell about the Dissenters was very natural. 
But the confidence which he placed in the loyal assurances of 
the High Church party, was the most exquisitely ludicx-ous 
proof of folly that a politician ever gave. 

Only imagine a man acting for one single day on the sup- 
position that all his neighbours believe all that they profess, 
and act up to all tnat they believe. Imagine a man acting 
on the supposition that he may safely offer the deadliest in- 
juries and insults to every body who saj's that revenge is 
sinful ; or that he may safely entrust all his property without 
security to any person who says that it is wrong to steal. 
Such a character would be too absurd for the wildest farce. 
Yet the folly of James did not stop short of this incredible 
extent. Because the clergy had declared that resistance to 
oppression was in no case lawful, he conceived that he might 
oppress them exactly as much as he chose, without the 
smallest danger of resistance. He quite forgot that, when they 
magnified the royal prerogative, the prerogative was exerted 
on their side, that, when they preached endm-ance, they had 
nothing to endure, that, when they declared it unlawful to 
resist evil, none but Whigs and Dissenters suffered any evil. 
It had never occurred to him that a man feels the calamities 
of his enemies with one sort of sensibility, and his own with 
quite a different sort. It had never occurred to him as pos- 
sible that a reverend divine might think it the duty of Baxter 
and Bunyan to bear msults and to lie in dungeons without 
murmuring, and yet, when he saw the smallest chance that 
his own prebend might be transferred to some sly Father 
from Italy or Flanders, might begin to discover much matter 
for useful meditation in the texts touching Ehud’s knife and 
Jael’s hammer. His majesty was not aware, it should seem, 
that people do sometimes reconsider their opinions; and that 
nothing more disposes a man to reconsider his opinions than 
a suspicion, that, if he adheres to them, he is very likely to 
be a beggar or a martyr. Yet it seems strange that these 
truths should have escaped the royal mind. Those Church- 
men who had signed the Oxford Declaration in favour of 
passive obedience had also signed the thirty-uiiio Articles, 
^d yet the very man who confidently expected that by a 
little coaxing and bullying, he should induce them to re- 
nounce the Articles, was thunderstruck when he found that 
they were disposed to soften doivn the doctrines of the De- 
claration. Nor did it necessardy foUow that, oven if the 
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theory of tlie Tories liad undergone no modification, tlieir 
practice would coincide with, their theory. It might, one 
should think, hare crossed the mind of a man of fifty, who 
had seen a great deal of the world, that people sonietiines do 
what they think wrong. Though a prelate might hold that 
Paul directs us to obey even a hTero, it might not on that 
account be perfectly safe to treat the Eight EeYerend Father 
in God after the fashion of ISTero, in the hope that he would 
eoiitiiiue to obey on the principles of Paul. The King indeed 
had only to look at home. He was at least as much attached 
to the Catholic Church as any Tory gentleman or clergyman 
could be to the Chm^ch of England. Adultery vras at least as 
clearly and strongly condenmed by his Church as resistance 
by the Church of England. Yet his priests could not keex3 
him from Arabella Sedley. 'While he was risking his crown 
for the sake of his soul, he was risking his soul for the sake 
of an ugly, dirty mistress. There is something delightfully 
grotesque in the sj)ectacle of a man who, while living in the 
habitual violation of his own known duties, is unable to be- 
lieve that any temptation can draw any other person aside 
from the path of virtue. 

James was disappointed in all his calculations. His hope 
was that the Tories would follow their principles, and that the 
Hon-coiiformists would follow their interests. Exactly the 
reverse took place. The great body of the Tories sacrificed the 
principle of non-resistance to their interests ; the gx'oat body 
of Hoii-conformists rejected the delusive offers of the King, 
and stood firmly by their principles. The two parties whose 
strife had convulsed the empire during half a century were 
united for a moment 5 and all that vast royal power which three 
years before had seemed immovably fixed vanished at once like 
chaff ill a hurricane. 

The very great length to which this article has already 
been extended makes it impossible for us to discuss, as we 
had meant to do, the characters and conduct of the leading 
English statesmen at this crisis. But we must offer a few 
remarks on the spirit and tendency of the Ee volution of 
1688. 

The editor of this volume quotes the Declaration of Right, 
and tells us that, by looking at it, we may “judge at a glance 
whether the authors of the Revolution achieved all they might 
and ought, in their position, to have achieved ; whether the 
Commons of England did their duty to their constituents, 
their conntiy, posterity, and universal freedom.” We are at 
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a loss to imagine tow he can tare read and transcribed the 
Declaration of Eigtt, and yet tave so Titterly misconceived 
its natni'e. Ttat famous document is, as its very name im- 
jjorts, declaratory, and not remedial. It was never meant to 
be a measure of reform. It neitter contained, nor was de- 
signed to contain, any allusion to those innovations which the 
authors of the Eevolution considered as desirable, and which 
they speedily proceeded to make. The Declaration was 
merely a recital of certain old and wholesome laws which had 
been violated by the Stuarts, and a solemn protest against the 
validity of any precedent which might be set up in opposition 
to tliose laws. The words ran thus: “They do claim, de- 
mand, and insist upon all and singular the premises as their 
undoubted rights and liberties.” Before a man begins to make 
improvements on his estate, he must know its boundaries. 
Before a legislatiu-e sits down to reform a constitution,* it is 
fit to ascertain what that constitution I’eally is. This is all 
that the Declaration was intended to do ; and to cprarrel with 
it because it did not directly introduce any beneficial changes 
is to quarrel with meat for not being fuel. » 

The j>rincij)le on which the authors of the Eevolution acted 
cannot be mistaken. Tliey were perfectly aware that the 
English institutions stood in need of reform. But they also 
knew that an important point was gained if they could settle 
once for all, by a solemn compact, the matters which had, 
during several generations, been in controversy between the 
Parliament and the Crown. They therefore most judiciously 
abstained from mixing up the imtating and per]3lexing 
question of what ought to be the law with the plain question 
of what was the law. As to the claims set forth in the De- 
claration of Eight, there was little room for debate. IThigs 
and Tories were generally agreed as to the illegality of the 
dispensing power and of taxation imj)osed by the royal pre- 
rogative. The articles were therefore adjusted in a very fow 
days. But if the Pai-liament had determined to revise the 
whole constitution, and to provide now securities against 
misgovernment, before lU’oclaiming tlio new sovereigns, 
months would have been lost in disputes. Tlie coalition 
which had delivered the coxmtxy would have been iu-stantly 
dissolved. Die Whigs would have quarrelled with the Tories 
the Lords with the Commons, the Church with the Disseutei's ; 
and all tliis storm of conflicting interests and conllictim' 
theories wonld have been raging round a vacant throne. In 
the meantime, the greatest power on the Continent was 
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attacking otir allies, and meditating a descent on om: own 
territories. Dundee was preparing to raise tlie Higlilands. 
Tlie authority of James was still owned hy the Irish. If the 
authors of the Eevolution had been fools enough to take this 
course, we have little doubt that Luxemburg would have 
been upon them in the midst of their constitution-making. 
They might probably have been interrupted in a debate on 
Mlmer’s and Sydney’s theories of government by the entrance 
of the musqueteers of Louis’s household, and have been 
marched off, two and two, to frame imaginary monarchies 
and commonwealths in the Tower. We have had in our own 
time abundant experience of the effects of such folly. *We 
have seen nation after nation enslaved, because the friends of 
liberty wasted in discussions upon abstract questions the 
time which ought to have been employed in preparing for 
vigorous national defence. This editor, apparently, would 
have had the English Eevolution of 1688 end as the Eevolu- 
tions of Sj)aiii and Naples ended in our days. Thank Grod, 
our deliverers were men of a very different order from the 
Spanish and Neapolitan legislators. They might, on many 
subjects, hold oj)inions which, in the nineteenth century, 
would not be considered as liberal. But they were not dream- 
ing pedants. They were statesmen accustomed to the man- 
agement of great affairs. Their plans of reform were not so 
extensive as those of the lawgivers of Cadiz ; but what they 
planned, that they effected; and what they effected, that 
they maintained against the fiercest hostility at home and 
abroad. 

Their first object was to seat William on the throne ; and 
they were right. We say this without any reference to the 
eminent personal qualities of William, or to the follies and 
crimes of James. If the two j)rinces had interchanged cha- 
racters, our opinion would still have been the same. It was 
even more necessary to England at that time that her king 
should be a usimper than that he should be a hero. There 
could be no security for good government without a change of 
dynasty. The reverence for hereditary right and the doctrine 
of passive obedience had taken such a hold on the minds of 
the Tories, that, if James had been restored to power on any 
conditions, their attachment to him would in all probabi- 
lity have revived, as the indignation which recent oppression 
had produced faded from their minds. It had become indis- 
pensable to have a sovereign whose title to his throne was 
strictly bound up with the title of the nation to its liberties. 
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In the compact letween the Prince of Orange and the Con- 
vention, there was one most important article which, though 
not expressed, was perfectly understood by both parties, and 
for the performance of which the country had seeiu’ities far 
better than aU the engagements that Charles the Ph-st or 
Ferdinand the Seventh ever toot in the day of their weak- 
ness, and broke in the day of them power. The ai-tiele to 
which we allude was this, that William would in aU things 
conform himself to what should appear to be the fixed and de- 
liberate sense of his Parliament. Hie security for the perfor- 
mance was this, that he had no claim to the throne excejit 
the choice of Parliament, and no means of ma.-iTitn.iTiIng iim. 
self on the throne but the support of Parliament. All the 
great and inestimable reforms which speedily followed the 
Eevolution were implied in those simple words ; “ The Lords 
Spn-itual and Temporal, and Commons, assembled at West- 
minster, do resolve that William and Mary, Prince and 
Princess of Orange, he, and be declared Eirrg and Queeir 
of England.” 

And what were the reforms of which we speak ? We will 
shor'tly recount some which we think the most important ; 
and we will then leave our readers to judge whether tlicse 
who consider the Eevolution as a mere change of dynasty, 
beneficial to a few aristocrats, but useless to the body of the 
people, or those who consider it as a happy era hr the his- 
tory of the British nation and of the human species, have 
judged more correctly of its nature. 

Foremost in the list of the benefits which our country 
owes to the Eevolution we place the Toleration Act. It is 
tr-ue that this measure fell short of the wishes of the leadino- 
Whigs. It is true also that, where Catholics were concerned'’ 
even the most errlightened of the leading Whigs held opinions’ 
by no means so liberal as those which are happily common 
at the present day. Those distinguished statesmen did how- 
ever make a noble, and, in some respects, a successful 
struggle for the rights of conscierrce. Their wish was to 
bring the great body of the Protestant Dissenters within" the 
pale of the Church by judicious alterations in the litur<n- and 
the ai-ticles, and to giunt to those who stm remamed'’wit]i- 
ont that pale the most ample toleration. They framed a 
plan of comprehension which would have satisfied a (u-eat 
majority of the seceders; and they proposed the comjlete 
abohtion of that absm-d and odious test which, after having- 
been, during a century mid a half, a scandal to the pious and 
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a laiigliiiig-stock to the profane, "was at length reinoTod in 
om own time. The immense power of the Clergy and of the 
Tory gentry frustrated these excellent designs. The Whigs, 
hoAvever, did much. They succeeded in obtaining a law in 
the provisions of which a philosopher will doubtless find 
much to condemn, but 'which had the practical effect of en- 
abling almost every Protestant Non-conformist to follow ilie 
dictates of his own conscience without molestation. Scarcely 
a la-w in the statute-book is theoretically more objectionpuble 
than the Toleration Act. But we question whether in the 
whole of that vast mass of legislation, from the Great 
Charter downwards, there be a single law which has so much 
diminished the sum of human suffering, which has done so 
much to allay bad passions, which has put an end to so much 
petty tjuanny and vexation, which has brought gladness, 
peace, and a sense of security to so many private dwellings. 

The second of those great x^eforms which the Eevolution 
produced was the final establishment of the Preshyterian 
Kirk in Scotland. We shall not now inqume whether the 
Episcopal or the Calvinistic form of Church government be 
more agi'eeable to primitive pi^actice. Par be it from us to 
distui'b with our doubts the repose of any Oxonian Bachelor 
of Divinity who conceives that the English pi'elates, with 
their bai’ciiies and jxalaces, their purple and their fine linen, 
their mitred cairiages and their sumptuous tables, are the 
true successors of those ancient bishop)S who lived by catch- 
ing fish and mending tents. We say only that the Scotch, 
doubtless from their own inveterate stupidity and malice, 
were not Episcopalians; that they conld not bo made Ejns- 
copalians; that the whole power of goveimment had been in 
vain employed for the imrpose of converting them ; that the 
fullest instruction on the mysterious questions of the Apos- 
tolical succession and the imposition of hands had been 
imparted by the very logical qxrocess of putting the legs of 
the students into wooden boots, and driving two or more 
wedges between their knees ; that a course of divinity lec- 
tures, of the most edifying kind, had been given in the 
(Grass-market of Edinbmgh ; yet that, in spite of all the 
exertions of those great theological professors, Lauderdale 
and Dundee, the Covenanters were as obstinate as ever. To 
the contest between the Scotch nation and the Anglican 
Church are to be ascribed near thirty years of the most 
frightful misgovernment ever seen in any part of Great 
Biutain, If the Eevolution had produced no other effect 
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than that of freeing the Scotch from the yoke of an establish- 
ment ■which they detested, and giving them one to which 
they were attached, it would have been one of the happiest 
events in our history. 

Tlie third groat benefit which the country derived from the 
Revolution was the alteration in the mode of granting the 
supplies. It had been the practice to settle on eveiy prince, 
at tlie commencement of his reign, the produce of certain 
taxes which, it -was suj)posed, would yield a sum sufficient 
to defray the ordinary expenses of government. The distri- 
biition of the revenue was left wholly to the sovereign. He 
might be forced by a war, or by his own profusion, to ask for 
an extraordinary ^ant. But, if his policy were economical 
and pacific, he might reign many j-ears without once being 
under the^ necessity of summoning his Parliament, or of 
taking their advice when he had summoned them. This was 
not all. ^ The natural tendency of every society in which pro- 
perty enjoys tolerable security is to increase in wealth. With 
the^ national wealth, the produce of the customs, of the 
excise, and of the post-office, would of course increase ; aiid 
thus it might weU happen that taxes which, at the begimimg 
of a long reign, were barely sufficient to support a frugal 
government in time of peace, might, before the end of that 
reign, enable ■the sovereign to iinita^te the extravagance of 
Hero or Heliogabalus, to raise great armies, to carry on 
expensive wars. Something of this sort had actually hap- 
pened ■under Charles the Second, though his reign, reckoned 
from the Restoration, lasted only twenty-five years. His 
first Parliament settled on him taxes estimated to produce 
twelve himdred thousand pounds a year. This they thoiio-ht 
sufficient, as they allowed nothing for a standing army’ in 
time of peace. At the time of Charles’s death, the annual 
produce of these taxes considerably exceeded a million and a 
half; and the Ring who, during the years which immediately 
followed his accession, was perpetually in distress, and per- 
petually askmg liis Parliaments for mone}’, was at last able 
to keep a body of regular troops without aW assistance froni 
the House of Commons. Hhis reign had been as long as tliat 
of George the Third, he would probably, before the dose of it 
have been m the annual receipt of several millions over and 
above what the ordinary expenses of civil goverjimcnt re- 
quired ; and of those millions he would "have been as 
absolutely master as the King now is of the sum allotted for 
Jus privy-purse. He might have spent them in luxury, in 
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corruption, in paying troops to overawe liis people,, or in 
carrying into effect wild scliemes of foreign conquest. The 
antliors of the Revolution applied a remedy to this great 
abuse. They settled on the King', not the fluctuating pro- 
duce of certain fixed taxes, but a fixed sum sufficient for the 
siij^port of his own royal state. They established it as a rule 
that all the expenses of the army, the navy, and the ordnance 
should be brought annually under the review of the House of 
Commons, and that every sum voted should be ajoplied to 
the service specified in the vote. The direct effect of this 
change was important. The indirect effect lias been more 
important still. Prom that time the House of Commons lias 
been really the paramount power in the state. It has, in 
truth, appointed and removed ministers, declared war, and 
concluded peace. Ho coinhination of the King and the 
Lords has ever been able to effect any thing against the 
Lov/er House, bached by its constituents. Tln-ee or four 
times, indeed, the sovereign has been able to break tie force 
of an opposition by dissolving the Parliament. But if that 
experiment should fiiil, if the people should be of the same 
mind with their representatives, he would clearly have no 
course left but to yield, to abdicate, or to fight. 

The next great blessing which we owe to the Revolution is 
the imrification of the administration of justice in political 
eases. Of the importance of this change no person can 
judge who is not well acquainted with the earlier volumes of 
the State Trials. Those volumes are, we do not hesitate to 
say, the most frightful record of baseness and depravity that 
is extant in the world. Our hatred is altogether turned away 
from the crimes and the criminals, and directed against the 
law and its ministers. We see villanies as black as ever were 
imputed to any prisoner at any bar daily coimnitted on the 
bench and in the jury-box. The worst of the bad acts whicli 
brought discredit on the old parliaments of Prance, the eon- 
demnatioii of Lally, for example, or even that of Galas, may 
seem praiseworthy when compared with the ati'ocities which 
follow each other in endless succession as we turn over that 
huge chronicle of the shame of England. The magistrates 
of Paris and Toulonse were blinded by prejudice, passion, or 
bigotry. But the abandoned judges of our own country com- 
mitted murder wdth their eyes open* The cause of this is 
plain. In Prance there was no constitutional opj)osition. If 
a man held language offensive to the government, lie was at 
once sent to the Bastile or to Tincennes. But in England, 
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at least after tlie days- of the Long Parliament, the King 
could not, hy a mere act of his prerogative, rid himself of a 
troublesome politician. He was forced to remove those who 
thwarted him by means of perjured witnesses, packed juries, 
and coiTupt, hard-hearted, bi'ow-beating judges. The Ojipo- 
sition naturally retaliated whenever they had the uijper hand. 
Every time that the power passed from one party to the other, 
thei’e was a proscription and a massacre, thinly disguised 
under the forms of judicial procedui'e. The tribmials ought 
to be sacred places of I’efuge, wdier-e, in all the vicissitudes of 
public affairs, the innocent of all parties may find shelter. 
They were, before the Eevolution, an unclean public shambles, 
to which each party in its turn dragged its opponents, and 
where each found the same venal and ferocious butchers 
waiting for its custom. Papist or Protestant, Tory or Whig, 
Priest or Alderman, aU was one to those greedy and savage 
natures, provided only there was money to earn, and blood 
lo shed. 

Of eom-se, these worthless judges soon created aroxind 
them, as was natural, a breed of informers more wicked, if 
possible, than themselves. The trial by jm-y afforded little 
or no protection to the innocent. The juries were nominated 
by the sheriffs. The sheriffs wei'e in most pai-ts of England 
nominated by tlie Grown. In London, the great scene of 
political contention, those officers were chosen by the people. 
The fiercest parliamentary election of om- time wiU give but 
a faint notion of the storm which raged in the city on the 
day when two infuriated parties, each bearing its badge, met 
to select the men in whose hands were to be the issues of 
life and death for the coming year. On that day, nobles of 
the highest descent did not think it beneath them to canvass 
and mai’shal the livery, to head the procession and to watch 
the poll. On that day, the gi-eat chiefs of jjai-ties waited in 
an agony of suspense for the messenger who was to bring 
from Guildhall the news whether their" lives and estates werc^ 
for the next twelve months, to be at the mercy of a friend or 
of a foe. In 1681, Whig sheriffs were chosen ; and Shaftes- 
bury defied the whole power of the govermnent. In 1682 
the sheriffs were Tories. Shaftesbury fied to Holland. The 
other chiefs of the party broke up their councils, and retired 
in haste to their country seats. Sydney on the scaffold told 
those sheriffs that his blood was on theii- heads. Neither of 
them could deny the charge ; and one of them wept with 
shajue and remorae. 
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ThUiS every man wlio then meddled with public affairs took 
his life in his hand. The consequence was that men of gentle 
natures stood aloof from contests in which they could not 
engage without hazarding their own necks and the fortunes 
of their children. This %vas the course adopted by Sir 
William Temple, by Eveljui, and by many other men who 
■were, in every respect, admirably qualified to serve the State. 
On the other hand, those resolute and enterprising men who 
put their heads and lands to hazard in the game of politics 
naturally acquired, from the habit of playing for so deep a 
stake, a reckless and desperate turn of mind. It %vas, we 
seriously believe, as safe to be a highwayman as to he a dis- 
tinguished leader of Opposition. Tliis may serve to explain, 
and in some degree to excuse, the violence with which the 
iactions of that age are justly reproached. They were fight- 
ing, not merely for office, but for life. If they reposed for a 
moment from the work of agitation, if they suffered the 
public excitement to flag, they were lost men. Hume, in de- 
scribing this state of things, has employed an image which 
seems hardly to suit the general simplicity of his style, but 
which is by no means too strong for the occasion. Thus/’ 
says he, ^^the two parties actuated by mutual rage, but 
cooped up within the narrow limits of the law, levelled with 
poisoned daggers the most deadly blows against each other’s 
breast, and buried in their factious divisions all regard to 
trath, honour, and humanity.” 

From this terrible evil the Eevolution set us free. The 
law which secm^ed to the judges their seats during life or 
good behaviour did something. The law subsequently passed 
for regulating trials in cases of treason did much more. The 
provisions of that law show, indeed, very little legislative 
skill. It is not framed on the principle of securing the in- 
nocent, but on the principle of giving a great chance of escape 
to the accused, whether innocent or guilty, This, however, 
is decidedly a fault on the right side. The evil produced by 
the occasional escape of a bad citizen is not to be compared 
with the evils of that Reign of Terror, for such it was, which 
preceded the Eevolution. Since the passing of this law 
Kscarcely one single person has suffered death in England as a 
traitor, who had not been convicted on overwhelming evi- 
dence, to the satisfaction of all parties, of the highest crime 
against the State. Attempts have been made in times of 
great excitement, to bring in persons guilty of high treason 
for acts which, though sometimes highly blaniable, did not 
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necessarily imply a design falling within the legal definition 
of treason. All those attempts have failed. During a hnn- 
OTed and forty years no statesman, while engaged in constitu- 
tional opposition to a government, has had the axe before his 
eyes. The smallest minorities, struggling against the moat 
powerM majorities, in the most agitated times, have felt 
themselves perfectly secure. Pnlteneyand Pox were the two 
most distinguished leaders of Opposition since the Eevolutioii. 
Doth were personally obnoxious to the Court. But the ut- 
most harm that the utmost anger of the Court could do to 
them was to strike off the “Eight Honourable ” from before 
their names. 

But of all the reforms produced by the Eevolution, perhaps 
the most important was the full establishment of the liberty 
of unhcensed printing. The Censorship which, under some 
toim or other, had existed, with rare and short intennissions. 



since been renewed. 

We are aware that the great improvements which we have 
recapitulated were, in many respects, imperfectly and unskil- 
rally executed. The authors of those improvements some- 
imes, w ile they removed or mitigated a great practical evil, 
contou^ to recognise the en-oneous principle from which 
that evil had sprimg. Sometimes, when they had adopted a 
sound prmciple, they shrank from following it to all the con- 
cisions to wMch it would have led them. Sometimes they 
m to psceive that the remedies which they applied to one 
disease of the State were certain to generate another disease 
and to render another remedy necessary. Their knowledge 
was iifferior to oims: nor were they always able to act up to 
aeir lmowledge._ The pressure of circumstances, the neces- 
Sen differences of opinion, the power and 

soJ+fr f altogether hostile to the new 

,f. ^ust be taken into the account. IVlien tliese 

the^ right-minded men as to 

comiy 

We have recoimted what appear to us the most importanf, 
^those changes which the Eevolution produced in oL Jaws 
Hie chang^ which it produced in our laws, however were not 
more impo^nt iMn the change which it indirectly produced 
HI the pubhc mmd. The Whig party had, duvlg 
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years, an almost uninterrupted possession of power. It had 
always been the fundamental doctrine of that party, that 
power is a trust for the people ^ that it is given to magistrates, 
not for their own, but for the public advantage 5 that, where 
it is abused by magistrates, even by the highest of all, it may 
lawMly be withdrawn. It is perfectly true, that the Whigs 
were not more exempt than other men from the vices and in- 
firmities of our nature, and that, when they had power, they 
sometimes abused it. But still they stood firm to their 
theory. That theory was the badge of their party. It was 
something more. It was the foundation on which rested the 
power of the houses of Nassau and Brunswick. Thus, there was 
a government interested in propagating a class of opinions 
which most governments are interested in discouraging, a 
government which looked with complacency on all specula- 
tions favourable to public liberty, and with extreme aversion 
on all speculations favourable to arbitrary power. There was 
a King who decidedly preferred a republican to a believer in 
the divine right of kings ; who considered every attempt to 
exalt his prerogative as an attack on his title; and who 
reserved all his favours for those who declaimed on the 
natural equality of men, and the popular origin of govern- 
ment. This was the state of things from the Eevolution till 
the death of George the Second. The effect was what might 
have been expected. Even in that j>rofession which has 
generally been most disposed to magnify the prerogative, a 
great change took place. Bishopric after bishopric and 
deanery after deanery were bestowed on Whigs and Latitudi- 
narians. The consequence was that Whiggism and Latitu- 
dinarianism were professed by the ablest and most aspiring 
churchmen. 

Hume complained bitterly of this at the close of his his- 
tory. The Whig party, says he, for a course of near 
seveniy years, has almost without interruption enjoyed the 
whole authority of government, and no honours or offices 
could be obtained but by their countenance and protection. 
But this event, which in some particulars has been advan- 
tageous to the state, has proved destructive to the truth of 
history, and has established many gross falsehoods, which it 
is unaccountable how any civilised nation could have em- 
braced, with regard to its domestic occurrences. Composi-, 
tions the most despicable, both for slyle and matter,'*^ — in a, 
note he instances the TOitings qf Bocke, Sydney, Hoadley,. 
and Eapin, — ^"^have been extoUed and propagated and read. 
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as if they had equaled the most celebrated remains of anti- 
quity, And forgetting that a regard to liberty, though a 
laudable passion, ought commonly to be subservient to a 
reverence for established government, the prevailing faction 
has celebrated only the partisans of the former.” We ■will 
not here enter into an argument about the merit of Eapin’s 
History or Locke’s political speculations. We call Hume 
merely as evidence to a fact well known to all reading men, 
that the literatm-e patronised by the English Court and the 
English ministry, drmng the first half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, was of that kind which courtiers and ministers gene- 
rally do all in their power to discountenance, and tended to 
inspire zeal for the liberties of the people rather than respect 
for tlie antliority of the government. 

There was still a ve.ry strong Toiy party in England. But 
that party was in opposition. Many of its members still held 
the doctrine of passive obedience. But they did not admit 
that the existing dynasty had any claim to such obedience. 
They condemned resistance. But by resistance they meant 
the keeping out of James the Third, and not the turning out 
of George the Second. No Eadical of our times could 
grumble more at the expenses of the royal household, could 
exert himself more strenuously to reduce the military esta** 
blishment, could oppose with more earnestness every propo* 
sition for arming the executive with extraordinary powers, 
01 could pour more unmitigated abuse on placemen and cour- 
tiers. If a writer were now, in a massive Dictionary, to 
define a Pensioner as a traitor and a slave, the Excise "as a 
hateful tax, the Commissioners of the Excise as wretches, if 
he were to write a satire full of reflections on men who re- 
ceive ^'the price of boroughs and of souls,” who '"explain 
their country''s dear-bought rights away,” or 

“ whom pensions can incite 
To vote a jiatriot black, a courtier white, 

w^boiiH set him down for sometbiiig more democratic than 
a Whig. Yet this was the language which Johnson, the 
most bigoted of Tories and High Churchmen, held under the 
administration of Walpole and Pelham. 

doctrines favourable to pubHe liberty were inculcated 
ahke by those who were in power and by those who were in 
opposition. It was by means of these doctrines alone that the 
former co^d prove that they had a King deji^re. The servile 
theories of the latter did not prevent them from offering every 
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molestation to one wliom tliey considered as merely a King de 
facto. attaclimeiit of one party to the House of Hanover,, 

of the other to that of Stuart, induced both to talk a language 
much more favourable to popular rights than to monarchical 
power. What took place at the first representation of Cato is 
no bad illustration of the way in which the two great sections 
of the community almost invariably acted. Ajday, the whole 
merit of which consists in its stately rhetoric, a rhetoric some- 
times not unworthy ofliucaii, about hating tyrants and dying 
for freedom, is brought on the stage in a time of great political 
excitement. Both parties crowd to the theatre. Each affects 
to consider every line as a compliment to itself, and an attack 
on its opponents. The curtain falls amidst an unanimous 
roar of applause. The "^Yliigs of the Kit Cat embrace the 
author, and assure him that he has rendered an inestimable 
service to liberty. The Tory secretary of state presents a. 
purse to the chief actor for defending the cause of liberty so 
well. The history of that night was, in miniature, the 
history of two generations. 

We well know how much sophistry there was in the rea- 
sonings, and how much exaggeration in the declamations of 
both parties. But when we compare the state in which 
political science was at the close of the reign of George the 
Second with the state in which it had been when James the 
Second came to the throne, it is impossible not to admit that 
a prodigious improvement had taken place. We are no ad- 
mirers of the political doctrines laid down in Blackstone’s 
Commentaries. But if we consider that those Commentaries 
were read with great applause in the very schools where, 
seventy or eighty years before, books had been publicly burned 
by order of the University of Oxford for containing the dam- 
nable docfrine that the English monarchy is limited and 
mixed, we cannot deny that a salutary change had taken 
place. The Jesuits,’’ says Pascal, in the last of liis incom- 
parable letters, have obtained a Papal decree, condemning 
Galileo’s doctrine about the motion of the earth. It is all in 
vain. If the world is really turning round, all mankind to- 
gether will not be able to keep it from turning, or to keep 
themselves from turning with it.” The decrees of Oxford 
were as ineffectual to stay the great moral and political revo- 
lution as those of the Vatican to stay the motion of our globe. 
That learned University found itself not only unable to keep 
the mass from moving, but unable to keep itself from moving 
along with the mass. Nor was the effect of the discussions 
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aad specxilations of tliat period confined to oiir own country. 
While the Jacobite party was in the last dotage and weakness 
of its j)aralytic old age, the political philosophy of England 
began to produce a mighty effect on Erance, and through 
Erance, on Europe. 

Here another vast field opens itself before us. But we 
must resolutely turn away from it. We will conclude by 
advising all our readers to study Sir Janies Mackintosh’s 
valuable Fragment, and by expressing our hope that they 
will soon be able to study it without those accompaniments 
which have hitherto impeded its circulation. 
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The Worhs of Francis Bacon^ Lord Chancellor of Bngland, A new 
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We rettini our liearty thanks to Mi\ Montagu for this truly 
valuable work. Prom the opinions which he expresses as a 
biographer we often dissent. But about his merit as a col- 
lector of the materials out of which opinions are formed, there 
can be no dispute ; and we readily acknowledge that we are 
in a great measure indebted to his minute and accurate re- 
searches for the means of refuting what we cannot but con- 
sider as his errors. 

The labour which has been bestowed on this volume has 
been a labour of love. The writer is evidently enamomed of 
the subject. It fills his heart. It constantly overflows from 
his lips and his X3en. Those who are acquainted with the 
Courts ill which Mr. Montagu practises with so much ability 
and success -well know how often he enlivens the discussion 
of a point of law by citing some weighty aphorism, or some 
brilliant illustration, from the Be Aiicjmentis or the Novum 
Organmn, The Life before us doubtless ow^es much of its 
value to the honest and generous enthusiasm, of the writer. 
This feeling has stimulated his activity, lias sustained his 
perseverance, has called forth all his ingenuity and eloquence : 
but, on the other hand, we must frankly say that it has, to a 
great extent, perverted his judgment. 

We are by no means without sympathy for Mr. Montagu 
even in what we consider as his weakness. There is scarcely 
any delusion which has a better claim to be indulgently 
treated than that under the influence of -which a man ascribes 
every moral excellence to those who have left imperishable 
monuments of their genius. The causes of this error lie deep 
in the imnost recesses of human nature. We are all inclined 
to judge of others as we find them. Our estimate of a 
character always depends much on the manner in which that 
character affects our own interests and passions. We find it 
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dxfficuL to tlunk well of those by whom we are thwarted or 
depressed ; and we are ready to admit every excuse for the 
^ces of those who are useful or agreeable to us. This is we 
believe, one of those iUusions to which the whole human race 
IS subject, and which experience and reflection can only 
partially remove. It is, in the phraseology of Bacon, one of 
the idoU Mus. Hence it is that the moral character of a 
man emment ni letters or in the fine arts is treated, often by 
contemporaries, almost always by posterity, with extraor- 
dinary tenderness. The world derives pleasure and advantao-e 
irom the perfomiances of such a man. The number of those 
who suffer by his personal vices is small, even in his own 
time, when compared with the number of those to whom his 
talents are a source of gratification. In a few years all those 
whom he has injured disappear. But his works remain, and 
are a source of dehght to millions. The genius of Sallust is 
still with us. But the Humidians whom he plundered, and 
the unfoi-tunate husbands who caught him in their houses at 
unseasonable hours, are forgotten. We suffer ourselves to be 
delighted by the keenness of Clarendon’s observation, and by 
the sober majesty of his style, tUl we forget the oppressor and 
the bigot m tlie historian. Palstaff and Tom Jones have 
sm-vived the gamekeepers whom Shakspeare cudgelled and 
the landladies whom Pielding bilked. A great writer is the 
mend and benefactor of his readers; and they cannot but 
judge of hin^nder the deluding influence of friendship and 
ptitude. We afi know how unwiUing we are to admit the 
truth of any disgraceful story about a person whose society 
we hke, and from whom we have received favours ; how lon^ 
we struggle against evidence, how fondly, when the facts 
cannot be disputed, we cling to the hope that there may be 
some explanation or some extenuating circumstance with 
which we are unacquainted. Just such is the feeling which 
a man of liber^ education naturally entertains towards the 
peat mmds of fonner ages. The debt which he owes to them 
IS incdculable. Ihey have guided him to truth. They have 
fiUed his mmd with noble and graceful images. They have 
stood by him in aU vicissitudes, comforters in soitow, nxuses 
m sickness, companions in solitude. These friendships are 
e2)osed to no danger from the occuiTenees by which other 
attechments are weakened or dissolved. Time trlides on • 
fortune is inconstant; tempers are soured; bonds which 
seemed mdissoluble are daily sundered by interest, by emu- 
lation, or by caprice. But no such cause can affect the silent 
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conYerse wKick -we liold with tlie highest of human intellects. 
That placid intercourse is disturbed by no jealousies or re- 
sentments, These ai'e the old friends who are neyer seen 
with new faces, who are the same in wealth and in poTerty, 
ill glory and in obscurity. With the dead there is no riTalry. 
In the dead there is no change. Plato is neyer sullen. 
Ceryantes is neyer petnlant. Demosthenes never comes un- 
seasonably. Dante never stays too long. ITo difference of 
political oj)iiiion can alienate Cicero. ISTo heresy can excite 
the horror of Bossuet. 

Nothing, then, can be more natural than that a person en- 
dowed with sensibility and imagination should entertain a 
respectful and affectionate feeling towards those great men 
with whose minds he holds daily communion. Yet nothing 
can be more certain than that such men have not always 
deserved to be regarded with respect or affection. Some 
writers, whose works will continue to instruct and delight 
mankind to the remotest ages, have been placed in such 
situations that their actions and motives are as well known 
to us as the actions and motives of one human being can be 
known to another; and luihappily their conduct has not 
always been such as an impartial judge can contemplate with 
approbation. But the fanaticism of the devout worshipper 
of genius is proof against all evidence and aU argument. The 
character of his idol is matter of faith ; and the province of 
faith is not to be invaded by reason. He maintains his 
superstition with a credulity as boundless, and a zeal as un- 
scrupulous as can be found in the most ardent partisans of 
religious or political factions. The most decisive proofs are 
rejected ; the plainest rules of morality are explained away ; 
extensive and important portions of history are completely 
distorted. The enthusiast misrepresents facts with all the 
effrontery of an advocate, and confounds lught and wrong 
with all the dexterity of a Jesuit; and all this only in order 
that some man who has been in his grave during many ages 
may have a fairer character than he deserves. 

Middleton’s Life of Cicero is a striking instance of the 
infiueiice of this sort of partiality. Never was there a cha- 
racter which it was easier to I'ead than that of Cicero. Never 
was there a mind keener or more critical than that of Mid- 
dleton, Had the biographer brought to the examination of 
his favourite statesman’s conduct but a very small part of the 
acuteness and severity which he displayed when he was en- 
gaged in investigating the high pretensions of Epiphaniiis 
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and Jastin Martyr, he conld not have failed to produce a 
most valuable history .of a most interesting portion of time. 
But this most iagenio|iS and learned man, though 

“ So wary held and ■wise 

That,' as- ’twas said, he scarce received . 

For gospel "what the church believed,” 

had a superstition of his own. The great Iconoclast was 
himself an idola'fcer. The great Avvocaio del Diavolo, "while 
he disputed, witlx no small ability, the claims of Cyprian and 
Athanasius to a place in the Calendar, was himself com- 
posing a lying legend in honour of St. Tuily. He was holding 
up as a model of every virtue a man whose talents and ac- 
quirements, indeed, can never be too highly extolled, and who 
was by no means destitute of amiable qualities, but whose 
whole soul was under the dominion of a gii’lish vanity and 
a craven teai*. Actions for which Cicero himself, the most 
eloquent and skilful of advocates, could contrive no excuse, 
actions which in his confidential coi'respondence he mentioned 
•(vitlx remorse and shame, are represented by his biographer as 
wise, virtuous, heroic. The whole histoiy of that great revo- 
lution which ovei-threw the Eomaix aristocracy, the whole state 
of parties, the character of every public man, is elaborately 
misrepresented, in order to make out something which may 
look like a defence of one most eloquent and accomplished 
trimmer. 

The volume before us reminds us now and then of the Life 
of Cicero. But there is this marked difference. Dr. Middleton 
evidently had an xmeasy consciousness of the weakness of his 
cause, and therefore resorted to the most disingenuous shifts, 
to. unpardonable distortions and suppressions of facts, Mr! 
Montagu’s faith is sincere and implicit. He practises no 
• conceals nothing. He pnts the facts before us 

in the fuU confidence that they will produce on our minds the 
effect which they have produced on his own. It is not till 
he comes to reason fi-om facts to motives that his pax-tialitv 
shows itself; and then he leaves Middleton himself far behind. 
His work proceeds on the assumption that Bacon was an 
eminently virtuous man. Ih-om the tree Mr. Montagu judges 
of the fruit. He is forced to relate many actions which, if 
my man but Bacon had committed them, nobody would have 
dreamed of defending, actions which are readily and com- 
pletely expWd by supposing Bacon to have been a man 
w ose principles were not stiict^ and wliose spirit was not 
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liigli, actions wliicli can be explained in no other way without 
resorting to some grotesque hypothesis for which there is not 
a tittle of eyidence. But any hypothesis is, in Mr, Montagu’s 
opinion^ more probable than that his’'*hero should ever have 
done any thing very wrong. 

This mode of defending Bacon seems to us by no means 
Baconian. To take a man’s character for granted, and then 
from his character to infer the moral quality of all his actions, 
is surely a process the very reverse of that which is recom- 
mended in the "Novum Orgcmum, ITothing, we are sure, could 
have led Mr. Montagu to depart so far from his master’s pre- 
cepts, except zeal for his master’s honour. ' We shall follow 
a different course. We shall attempt, with the valuable as- 
sistance w^hich Mr. Montagu has afforded us, to frame such 
an account of Bacon’s life as may enable our readers correctly 
to estimate his character. 

It is hardly necessary to say that Francis Bacon was the 
son of Sir Nicholas Bacon, who held the great seal of Eng- 
land during the first twenty years of the reign of Elizabeth, 
The fame of the father has been thrown into shade by that ' 
of the son. But Sir Nicholas was no ordinary man. He 
belonged to a set of men whom it is easier to describe col- 
lectively than separately, whose minds were formed by one 
system of discipline, who belonged to one rank in society, to 
one university, to one party, to one sect, to one administra- 
tion, and who resembled each other so much in talents, in 
opinions, in habits, in fortunes, that one characteiywe had 
almost said one life, may, to a considerable extent, serve for * 
them aU. 

They were the first generation of statesmen by pr^ession 
that England produced. Before their time the iivisionof 
labour had, in this respect, been very imperfect. Those who “ 
had directed public aftairs had been, with few exceptions, 
warriors or priests ; warriors whose rude courage was neither 
guided by science nor softened by humanity, priests whose 
learning and abilities were habitually devoted to the defence 
of tyranny and imposture. The Hotspurs, the Nevilles, the 
Cliffords, rough, illiterate, and unreflecting, brought to the 
council-board the fierce and impeiious disposition which they 
liad acquired amidst the tumult of predatory war, or in the 
gloomy repose of the garrisoned and moated castle. On the 
other side was the calm and subtle prelate, versed in all that 
was then considered as learning, trained in the Schools to 
manage words, and in the confessional to manage hearts^. 
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seldom superstitious^ but skilful in practising on tbe super- 
stition of others, false, as it was natural that a man should 
he whose profession imposed on all who were not saints the 
necessity of being hypocrites, selfish, as it was natm-al that a 
man should be who could form no domestic ties and cherish 
no hope of legitimate posterity, more attached to his order 
than to his country, and guiding the politics of England with 
a constant side-glance at Rome. 

But the increase of wealth, the progress of knowledge, 
and the reformation of religion produced a great change. 
The nobles ceased to be military chieftains ; the priests ceased 
to possess a monopoly of learning; and a new and remark- 
able species of politicians appeared. 

These men came from neither of the classes which had,tm 
then, almost exclusively fm-nished ministers of state. They 
were all laymen ; yet they were all men of learning ; and they 
were all men of peace. They were not members of the aris- 
tocracy. They inherited no titles, no large domains, no armies 
of retainers, no fortified castles. Yet they were not low men, 
such as those whom pi-inces, jealous of the power of a nobility’ 
have sometimes raised from forges and cobblers’ stalls to the 
highest situations. They were all gentlemen by birth. They 
had aU received a liberal education. It is a remarkable fact 
that they were all members of the same university. The two 
^eat national seats of learning had even then acquired the 
char^ters which they still retain. In inteUectual activit}-, 
and m readiness to admit improvements, the superiority was 
then, as it has ever since been, on the side of the less ancient 
and splendid institution. Cambridge had the honour- of edu- 
catmg those celebrated Ei-otestant Bishops whom Oxford had 
the honour of burning; and at Cambridge were formed the 
minds of all those statesmen to whom chiefly is to be attri- 
buted the secure establishment of the reformed religion in the 
north of Europe. 


The statesmen of whom we speak passed their youth sur- 
^mided by the incessant din of theological controversv 
Opinions were stifi in a state of chaotic anarchy, intor- 
minglmg separating, advancing, receding. Sometimes the 
stubborn bigotry of the Conservatives seemed likely to pre- 
vail. Then the impetuous onset of the Reformers for\ 
moment earned all before it. Then again the resisting mass 
made a desperate stand, arrested the movement, and forced 
It slowly back The vaciUation which at that time appeared 
m English legislation, and which it has been the fashion to 
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attribute to tlie caprice and to tbe power of one or two indi- 
viduals, was truly a national vaciUation. It was not only in 
tbe mind of Henry that tbe new tbeology obtained tbe 
ascendant one day, and that the lessons of the nurse and of 
the priest regained their influence on the morrow. It was not 
only in the House of Tudor that the husband was exasperated 
by the opposition of the wife, that the son dissented from the 
opinions of the father, that the brother persecuted the sister, 
that one sister persecuted another. The principles of Con- 
servation and Eeform carried on their warfare in every part 
of society, in every congregation, in every school of learning, 
round the hearth of every private family, in the recesses of 
every reflecting mind. 

It wa^ in the midst of this ferment that the minds of the 
persons whom we are describing were developed. They were 
born Eeformers. They belonged by natui'e to that order of 
men who always form the front ranks in the great intellec- 
tual progress. They were, therefore, one and aU, Protestants. 
In religious matters, however, though there is no reason to 
doubt that they were sincere, they were by no means zealous. 
None of them chose to run the smallest personal risk during 
the reign of Maiy. None of them favom’ed the xuihappy at- 
tempt of Northumberland in favour of his daughter-in-law. 
None of them shared in the desperate councils of Wyatt. 
They contrived to have business on the Continent; or, if they 
staid in England, they heard mass and kept Lent with great 
decorum. When those dark and perilous years had gone by, 
and when the crown had descended to a new sovereign, they 
took the lead in the reformation of the Church, But they 
proceeded, not with the impetuosity of theologians, but with 
the calm determination of statesmen. They acted, not like 
men who considered the Eomish worship as a system too of- 
fensive to God, and too destructive of souls to be tolerated for 
an hour, but like men who regarded the points in dispute 
among Christians as in themselves unimportant, and who 
were not restrained by any scruple of conscience from pro- 
fessing, as they had before professed, the Catholic faith of 
Mary, the Protestant faith of Edward, or any of the numerous 
intermediate combinations winch the caprice of Henry and 
the servile policy of Cranmer had formed out of the doctrines 
of both the hostile parties. They took a deliberate view of 
the state of their own country and of the Continent : they 
satisfied themselves as to the leaning of the public mind^ 
and they chose their side. They placed themselves at the 
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head of the Protestants of Europe, and staked all their foiuA 
and fortunes on the success of their party. 

It is needless to relate how dexterously, how resolutely, 
how gloriously they directed the poHtics of England during 
the erentM years which followed, how they succeeded in 
uniting their friends and separating their enemies, how they 
Imiabkd tliG pride of Philip, how they bacted the nnconquer- 
able spirit of Coligni, how they rescued Holland from tyranny, 
how they founded the maritime greatness of their country 
how they outwitted -^e artful politicians of Italy, and tamed 
&e ferocious chieftains of Scotland. It is impossible to deny 
that they committed many acts which would justly brincr on 
a statesman of our time censures of the most serious Mnd. 
But, when we consider the state of morality in their hge, and 
the unscrupulous character of the adversaries against whom 
they had to contend, we are forced to admit that it is not with- 
out reason that their names are still held in veneration by 
their countrymen. ^ 


xnere were, doubtless, many diversities in theii- intellectual 
moral character. But there was a strong family likeness. 

The constitution of their minds was remaikably sound. "KTo 

particular faculty was preeminently developed; but manly 
^aith and vigour were equally diffused through the whole, 
^ey were men of letters. Their minds were by nature and 
by exercise well fashioned for speculative pursuits. It was 
by circumsttnces, rather than by any strong bias of inclina- 
tion, that they were led to take a prominent part in active 
hie. in active life, however, no men could be more perfectly 
tree from the faults of mere theorists and pedants. Ho men 
observed more accurately the signs of the times. Ho men had 
a greater practical acquaintance with human nattme. Them 
policy vras generahy characterized rather by vigilance bv 
moderation and by firmness, than by invention^ or by’ the 
spirit of enterprise. 

^ exceUent 

sense. Their eloquence was less copious and less ingenious, 

but far purer and more manly than that of the succeeding 
generatton. It was the eloquence of men who had lived with 
^e first ttanslatois of the Bible, and with the authors of the 
Book of Common Pmyer. It was luminous, dignified solid 
and shghtly tainted -with that affectation which deformed 

SanS? fh ablettmen of the next age. If, as sometimes 
clmn^d, these politician were under the necessity of taking 
a part m the theological controversies on wHeh the dearest 
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interests of Mngdoms -were then staked, they acquitted them- 
selves as if their whole lives had heen passed in the Schools 
and the Convocation* 

There was something in the temper of these celebrated men 
which secured them against the proverbial inconstancy both 
of the court and of the multitude^ hTo intrigue, no combina- 
tion of I'ivals, could deprive them of the confidence of their 
Sovereign. ITo parliament attacked their influence. 'No mob 
coupled their names with any odious grievance. Their power 
ended only with their lives. In this respect, their fate pre- 
sents a most remarkable contrast to that of the enterprising 
and brilliant politicians of the preceding and of the succeed- 
ing generation. Burleigh was minister dnring forty years. 
Sir Nicholas Bacon held the great seal more than twenty 
years. Sir Walter Mildmay was Chancellor of the Exchequer 
twenty-three years. Sir Thomas Smith was Secretary of 
State eighteen years ; Sir Erancis Walsinghani about as long. 
They aU died in ofiGlce, and in the enjoyment of public respect 
and royal favour. Far dififerent had been the fate of Wolsey,^ 
Cromwell, Norfolk, Somerset, and Northumberland. Far 
different also was the fate of Essex, of Ealeigh, and of the 
still more illustrious man whose life we propose to consider. 

The explanation of this circumstance is perhaps contained 
in the motto which Sir Nicholas Bacon inscribed over the 
entrance of his hall at Gorliambury, Mediocria firma. This 
maxim was constantly borne in mind by himself and his col- 
leagues. They were more solicitous to lay the foundations 
of their power deep than to raise the structure to a conspi- 
cuous but insecure height. None of them aspired to be sole 
Minister. None of them provoked envy by an ostentatious 
display of wealth and influence. None of them affected to 
outshine the ancient aristocracy of the kingdom. They were 
free from that childish love of titles which characterized the 
successful courtiers of the generation which preceded them, 
and of that which followed them. Only one of those whom 
we have named was made a peer ; and he was content with 
the lowest degree of the peerage. As to money, none of 
them could, in that age, justly be considered as rapacious. 
Some of them would, even in our time, deserve the praise of 
eminent disinterestedness. Their fidelity to the State was 
incorruptible. Their private morals were without stain. 
Their households were sober and weU-govemed. 

Among these statesmen Sir Nicholas Bacon was generally 
considered as ranking next to Burleigh. He was called by 
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Camden “Sacris conciliis alteram columen ;” and by George 
Bucbanan, 

“ diu Briiaimici 
Eegni secundum columen.” 

Tbe second wife of Sir Mcbolas and mother of Francis 
Bacon was Anne, one of the daughters of Sir Anthony Cooke, 
a man of distinguished learning who had been tutor to 
Edward the Sixth. Sir Anthony had paid considerable 
attention to the education of his daughters, and lived to see 
them aU splendidly and happily married. Their classical 
acquirements made them conspicuous even among the women 
of fashion of that age. Katherine, who became Lady Eilli- 
grew, wrote Latm Hexametei's and Pentameters which would 
appear with credit in the Musce Etonemes. Mildred, the wife 
of Lord Burleigh, was described by Roger Ascham as the best 
Greek scholar among the young women of England, Ladv 
Jane Grey always excepted. Anne, the mother of Pranois 
Bacon, was distinguished both as a linguist and as a theolo- 
gian. She corresponded in Greek with Bishop Jewel, and 
translated his Apologia from the Latin, so coinectly that 
neither he nor Archbishop Parker could suggest a single 
alteration. She also translated a series of sermons on fate 
and free-wiU from the Tuscan of Bernardo Ochino. This fact 
is the more curious, because Ochino was one of that small 
and audacious band of Italian reformers, anathematized alike 
by Wittenberg; by Geneva, by Zmich, and by Rome, from 
■which the Socinian sect deduces its origin. . 

Lady Bacon was doubtless a lady of highly cultivated mind 
after the fashion of her age. But we must not suffer our- 
selves to be deluded into the belief that she and her sisters 
were more accomplished women than many who ai-e now liv- 
ing. On this subject there is, we think, much misapprehen- 
sion. We have often heard men who wish, as almost all men 
of sense wish, that women should be highly educated, speak 
•with rapture of the English ladies of the sixteenth century, 
and lament that they can find no modem, damsel resembling 
those fair pupils of Ascham and Aylmer who compared, over 
their embroidery, the styles of Isocrates and Lysias, and who, 
while the horns were sounding and the dogs in full cry, sat 
in the lonely oriel, with eyes rivetted to that immortal' page 
which tells how meekly and bravely the first great maitjT 
of intellectual liberty took the cup from his weeping gaoler. 
But surely these complaints have very little foundation. We 
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would by no means disparage tlie ladies of tbe sixteeiitli cen- 
tury or tbeir pursuits. But we conceive that those who extol 
them at the expense of the women of our time forget one 
very obvious and very important circumstance. In the time 
of Henry the Eighth and Edward the Sixth, a person who 
did not read Greek and Latin could read nothing, or next to 
nothing. The Italian was the only modern language which 
possessed any thing that could be called a literature. All the 
valuable books then extant in all the vernacular dialects of 
Europe would hardly have filled a single shelf. England did 
not yet possess Shakspeare’s plays and the Eairy Queen, nor 
Erance Montaigne’s Essays, nor Spain Don Quixote. In look* 
ing round a well-furnished library, how many English or 
French books can we find which were extant when Lady Jane 
Grey and Queen Elizabeth received their education? Chau- 
cer, Gower, Froissart, Comines, Eabelais, nearly complete 
the list. It was therefore absolutely necessary that a woman 
should be uneducated or classically educated. Indeed, with- 
out a knowledge of one of the ancient languages no person 
could then have any clear notion of what was passing in the 
political, the literary, or the religions world. The Latin was 
in the sixteenth century all and more than all that the French 
was in the eighteenth. It was the language of courts as well 
as of the schools. It was the language of diplomacy; it was 
the language of theological and political controversy. Being 
a fixed language, while the living languages were in a state 
of fluctuation, and being universally known to the learned 
and the polite, it was employed' by almost every writer who 
aspired to a wide and durable reputation. A person who was 
ignorant of it was shut out from all acquaintance, not merely 
with Cicero and Yirgil, not merely with heavy treatises on 
canon-law and school-divinity, but with the most interesting 
memoirs, state papers, and pamphlets of his own time, nay 
even with the most admired poetry and the most popular 
squibs which appeared on the fleeting topics of the day, with 
Buchanan’s complimentary verses, with Erasmus’s dialogues, 
with Hutten’s epistles. 

This is no longer the case. All political and religious con- 
troversy ris now conducted in the modern languages. The 
ancient tongues are used only in comments on the ancient 
writers. The great productions, of Athenian and Roman 
genius are indeed stiU what they were. But though their 
positive value is unchanged, their relative value, when com- 
pared with the whole mass of mental wealth possessed by 
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mankind, lias been constantly falling. They were the intel- 
lectual all of onr ancestors. They are but a part of our 
treasures. Over what tragedy could Lady Jane Grey have 
wept, over what comedy coiid she have smiled, if the ancient 
dramatists had not been in her library ? A modern reader 
can make shift without OEdipus and Medea, while he pos- 
sesses Othello and Hamlet. If he knows nothing of Pyrgo- 
polynices and Thraso, he is familiar with Bobadil, and Bes- 
sus, and Pistol, and ParoUes. If he cannot enjoy the 
delicious irony of Plato, he may find some compensation in 
that of Pascal. If he is shut out from Nephelococcygia, he 
may take refuge in Lilliput. We are guilty, we hope, of no 
irreverence towards those great nations to which the human 
race owes art, science, taste, civil and intellectual freedom, 
when we say, that the stock bequeathed by them to us has 
been so carefully improved that the accumulated interest now 
exceeds the principal. We believe that the books which 
have been written in the languages of western Europe, dur- 
ing the last two hundred and fifty years, — ^translations from 
the ancient languages, of course included,— are of greater 
value than all the books which at the beginning of that 
period were extant in the world. With the modern Ian- 
gua^s of Europe English women are at least as well ac- 
quainted as English men. When, therefore, we compare the 
acquirements of Lady Jane Grey with those of an accom- 
plished young woman of our own time, we have no hesitation 
in awardmg the superiority to the latter. We hope that our 
readers will pardon this digression. It is long; but it can 
hardly be called unseasonable, if it tends to convince them 
that they are mistaken in thinking that the great-great- 
grandmothers of their great-great-grandmothers were supe- 
rior women to their sisters and their wives. 

Francis Bacon, the youngest son of Sir Meholas, was bom 
at York House, his father’s residence in the Strand, on the 
twenly-second of January, 1561. The health of Francis was 
very delicate; and to this circumstance may be partly attri- 
buted that gravity of carriage, and that love of sedentary 
pursuits, which distinguished him from other boys. Every 
body knows how much his premature readiness of wit and 
sobriety of deportment amused the Queen, and how she used 
to can him her young Lord Keeper, We are told that, while 
still mere child, he stole away from his playfellows to a 
vault in St. James’s Fields, for the purpose of investigating 
the cause of a singular echo which he had observed there. 
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It is certain tliatj, at only twelve, lie bnsied Mmself witli very* 
ingenious speculations on tlie art of legerdemain : a subject 
wMcb, as Professor Dngald Stewart lias most justly observed, 
merits iniicli more attention from j>liilosopliers tlian it lias 
ever received. Tliese are trifles. But tlie eminence wliicli 
Bacon afterwards attained makes them interestinof. 

In the thirteenth year of his age he was entered at Trinity 
College, Cambridge. That celebrated school of learning en- 
joyed the peculiar tavour of the Lord Treasurer and the Lord 
Keeper, and acknowledged the advantages which it derived 
from their paironage in a ipiiblic letter which bears date just 
a month after the admission of Piuncis Bacon. The master 
was Wliitgift, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, a nar- 
row-minded, mean, and tyrannical priest, who gained 'power 
by servility and adulation, and employed it in persecuting 
both those who agreed with Calvin about Church Governe 
ment, and those who differed from Calvin touching the doctrine 
of Eeimobation. He was now in a chiysalis state, putting of 
the worm and putting on the dragon-fly, a kind of interme- 
diate grub between sycophant and oppressor. He was indem- 
nifying himself for the comt which he found it expedient to 
pay to the Ministers by exercising much petty tyranny within 
his own college. It would be unjust, however, to deny Mm 
the praise of having rendered about this time one important 
service to letters. He stood up manfully against those who 
wished to make Trinity College a mere appendage to West- 
minster School : and by this act, the only good act, as far as 
we remember, of his long public life, he saved the noblest 
place of education in England from the degrading fate of 
King^s College and Hew College. 

It has often been said that Bacon, while still at college, 
planned that great intellectual revolution with which Ms 
name is inseparably connected. The evidence on this subject, 
however, is hardly sufficient to prove what is in itself so im- 
probable as that any definite scheme of that kind should have 
been so early formed, even by so powerful and active a mind.. 
But it is certain that, after a residence of three years jit 
Cambridge, Bacon departed, carrying with him a j)rofound 
contempt for the course of study pursued there, a fixed con- 
viction that the system of academic education in England 
was radically vicious, a just scorn for the trifles on which the 
followers of Aristotle had wasted their powers, and no great 
reverence for Aristotle himself. 

In his sixteenth year he visited Paris, and resided there 
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for some time, imder the care of Sir Amias Paiilet, Elizabeth’s 
minister at the French com-t, and one of the ablest and most 
upright of the many valuable servants whom she employed. 
France was at that time in a deplorable state of agitation. 
The Huguenots and the Catholics were mustering ah their 
force for the fiercest and most protracted of their many strug- 
gles: while the prince, whose duty it was to protect and to 
restrain both, had by his vices and follies degraded himself 
so deeply that he had no authority over either. Bacon, how- 
ever, made a tour through several provinces, and appears to 
have passed some time at Poitiers. We have abundant proof 
that during his stay on the Continent he did not neglect 
literary and scientific pursuits. But his attention seems to 
have been chiefly directed to statistics and diplomacy. It was 
at ^is time that he wrote those Hotes on the State of Europe 
which are printed in his works. He studied the principles 
of the art of deciphering with great interest, and invented 
one cipher so ingenious that, many years later, he thought it 
deserving ot a place inthejDcAttpwiewfe. In February, 1580, 
while engaged in these pursuits, he received intelligence of 
the almost sudden death of his father, and instantly returned 
to England. 

His prospects were greatly overcast by this event. He 
was most desirous to obtain a provision which might enable 
him to devote himself to literature and politics. He applied 
to the Government; and it seems strange that he should have 
applied in vain. His wishes were moderate. His hereditary 
claims on the administration were great. He had himself 
been favoui ably noticed by the Queen . His uncle was Prime 
Minister. His own talents were such as any minister mi^'ht 
have been eager to enlist in the public service. But his 
solicitations were unsuccessful. The truth is that the Cecils 
disliked him, and did all that they could decently do to keep 
him down. It has never been alleged that Bacon had done 
any thing to merit this dislike ; nor is it at ah probable that 
a man whose temper was naturally mild, whose manners were 
courteous, who, through life, nursed his fortunes with the 
utmost care, and who was fearful even to a fault of offendino- 
the powerful, would have given any just cause of displeasure 
to a kinsman who had the means of rendering him essential 
service and of doing him irreparable injury. The real ejla- 
nation, we beheve, is this. Eobert Cecil, the Treasurer’s 
second son, was younger by a few months than Bacon. He 
had been educated with the utmost care, had been initiated. 
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while still a hoy, in the mysteries of diplomacy and court- 
intrigue, and was just at this time about to be produced on 
the stage of public life. The wish nearest to Burleigh’s heart 
was that his own greatness might descend to this fayoimte 
child. But even Burleigh’s fatheidy partiality could liardly 
prevent him from perceiving that Eobert, with all his abilities 
and acquirements, was no match for his cousin Francis, This 
seems to us the only rational explanation of the Treasurer’s 
conduct. Mr. Montagu is more charitable. He supposes 
that Burleigh was influenced merely by a.ffection for liis 
nephew, and was ^4ittle disposed to encourage him to rely 
on others rather than on himself, and to venture on the 
quicksands of politics, instead of the certain profession of the 
law.” If such were Burleigh’s feelings, it seems strange that 
he should have suffered his son to venture on those quicksands 
from which he so carefully j)reserved his nephew. But the 
truth is that, if Burleigh had been so disj^osed, he might 
easily have secured to Bacon a comfortable provision which 
should have been exposed to no risk. And it is certain that 
he showed as little disposition to enable his nephew to live 
by a profession as to enable him to live without a profession. 
That Bacon himself attributed the conduct of his relatives to 
jealousy of his superior talents, we have not the smallest 
donbt. In a letter written many years later to Tilliers, he 
expresses hiniseK thus : Countenance, encourage, and ad- 
vance able men in all kinds, degrees, and professions. For in 
the time of the Cecils, the father and the son, able men were 
by design and of purpose suppressed.” 

Whatever Burleigh’s motives might be, liis purpose was 
unalterable. The supplications which Francis addressed to 
his uncle and aunt were earnest, humble, and almost servile. 
He was the most promising and accomplished young man of 
his time. His father had been the brother-in-law, the most 
useful colleague, the neai^est friend of the Minister. But all 
this availed poor Francis nothing. He was foi'ced, much 
against his wiU, to betake himself to the study of the law. 
He was admitted at Gray’s Inn ; and, dmung some years, he 
laboured there in obscurity. 

What the extent of his legal attainments may have been it 
is difficult to say. It was not hard for a man of his power’s 
to acquire that very moderate portion of technical knowledge 
which, when joined to quickness, tact, wit, ingenuity, elo- 
quence, and knowledge of the world, is sufficient to raise an 
advocate to the highest professional eminence. The general 
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opinion appears to have been that which was on one occasion 
e:^ressed by EKzabeth. “Bacon,” said she, “hath a great 
wit and much learning ; but in law showeth to the uttermost 
of his knowledge, and is not deep.” The Cecils, we suspect, 
did their best to spread this opinion by whispers and in- 
sinuations. Coke openly proclaimed it with that rancorous 
insolence which was habitual to him. No reports are more 
readily believed than those which disparage genius, and 
soothe the envy of conscious mediocrity. It must have been 
inexpressibly consoling to a stupid sergeant, the forerunner 
of him who, a hundred and fifty years later, “shook his head 
at Murray as a wit,” to know that the most profound thinker 
and the most accomplished orator of the age was very im- 
perfectly acquainted with the law touching bastard eigne and 
mulier puisne, and confounded the right of free fishery with 
that of common of piscary. 

It is certain that no man in that age, or indeed during the 
century and a half which followed, rvas better acquainted 
than Bacon with the philosophy of law. His technical 
knowledge was quite sufncient, with the help of his admi- 
rable talents and of his insinuating address to procure clients. 
He rose very rapidly into business, and soon entertained 
hopes of being called within the bar. He applied to Lord 
Burleigh for that purpose, but received a testy refasal. Of 
the grounds of that refusal we can, in some measure, judge 
by Bacon s answer, which is still extant. It seems thau the 
old Lord, whose temper, age, and gout had by no means 
altered for the better, and who loved to maik his dislike of 
the shoi,Ty, quick-witted young men of the rising generation 
took this opportunity to read Francis a veiy sharp lectm-e on 
liis vanity and want of respect for his betters. Francis re- 
turned a most submissive reply, thanked the Treasui-er for 
the admonition, and iiromised to profit by it. Strano-ers 
meanwhile were less unjust to the young barrister thaifhis 
nearest kinsman had been. Li his twenty-sixth year he 
became a bencher of his Inn ; and two' years later he was 
a,ppomted Lent reader. At length, in 1590, he obtained for 
the fii'st tune some show of favoiu- from the Court. He was 
sworn in Queen’s Counsel extraordinary. But this mark of 
honour was not accompanied by any pecuniary emolument. 
He contmued, therefore, to solicit his powerful relatives for 
some provision which might enable him to live without 
drudging at his profession. He bore, with a patience and 
serenity which, we fear, bordered on meanness, the morose 
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Inxmours of Ms tiiicle, and tlie sneering reflections wMcli Ms 
cousin cast on speculative men, lost in pliilosopMcal dreams, 
and too wise to be capable of transacting public business. 
At length, the Cecils were generous enough to procux’e for 
liim the reversion of the Eegistrarship of the Star Chamber. 
TMs was a lucrative place ; but, as many years elapsed before 
it fell in, he was still under the necessity of labouring for Ms 
daily bread. 

In the Parliament which was called in 1593 he sat as 
member for the county of Middlesex, and soon attained 
eminence as a debater. It is easy to perceive from the 
scanty remains of Ms oratory that the same compactness of 
expression and richness of fancy which appear in his writings 
characterized his speeches ; and that his extensive acquaint- 
ance with literature and history enabled him to entertain his 
audience with a vast variety of illustrations and allusions 
which were generally happy and apposite, but which were 
probably not least pleasing to the taste of that age when they 
were such as would now be thought childish or pedantic. It 
is evident also that he was, as indeed might have been ex- 
pected, perfectly free from those faults which are generally 
found in an advocate who, after having risen to eminence at 
the bar, enters the House of Commons ; that it was his habit 
to deal with eveiy great question, not in small detached por- 
tions, but as a whole ; that he refined little, and that his 
reasonings were those of a capacious rather than a subtle 
mind. Ben Joiison, a most imexceptionable judge, has de- 
scribed Bacon’s eloquence in words, which, though often 
quoted, will bear to be quoted again. There happened in 
my time one noble speaker who was full of gravity in his 
speaking. His language, where he could spare or pass by a 
jest, was nobly censorious. No man ever spoke more neatly^ 
more pressly, more weightily, or suffered less emptiness, less 
idleness, in what he uttered. No member of his speech but 
consisted of his own graces. His hearers could not cough or 
look aside from him without loss. He commanded where he 
spoke, and had his judges angry and pleased at his devotion. 
No man had their affections more in his power. The fear of 
every man that heard him was lest he should make an end.” 
From the mention which is made of judges, it would seem 
that Jonson had heard Bacon only at the Bar. Indeed we 
imaarine that the House of Commons was then almost inac- 
cessible to strangers. It is not probable that a man of 
Bacon’s nice obseiwation would speak in Parliament exa.etly 
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as he spoke in the Court of Queen’s Bench. But the graces 
of manner and language must, to a great extent, have been 
common between the Queen’s Counsel and the Enight of the 
Shire, 

Bacon tried to play a very difficult game in politics. He 
■vmhed to be at once a favourite at Court and popular with 
tliG multifcude. If any man could liavG succeeded in tMs 
attempt, a man of talents so rare, of judgment so prematurely 
ripe, of temper so calm, and of maimers so plausible, might 
have been expected to succeed. Hor indeed did he wholly fail. 
Once, however, he indulged in a burst of patriotism whicli 
cost him a long and bitter remorse, and which he never ven- 
tured to repeat. The Court asked for large subsidies and for 
speedy payment. The remains of Bacon’s speech breathe all 
the spmt of the Long Parliament. “ The gentlemen,” said 
he, “must sell their plate, and the farmers their brass pots 
ere this will be paid ; and for us, we are here to search the 
womids of the realm, and not to skim them over. The dan- 
prs are tpse. First, we shall breed discontent and endanger 
her Majesty s safety, which must consist more in the love of 
the people than their wealth. Secondly, this being granted 
m tffis sop other princes hereafter wiU look for the Kke ; so 
tha,t we shall put an evil precedent on ourselves and our pos- 
terity ; and in histories, it is to be obseiwed, of all nations the 
Lnghsh are not to be subject, base, or taxable.” The Queen 
pd her mmisters resented this outbreak of public spii-it in the 
teghest manner. Indeed, many an honest member of the 

St® m ^ad, for a much smaller matter, been sent 

to the Tower by the proud and hot-blooded Tudors, The 
young patriot condescended to make the most abject apolo- 
gies. He adjm-ed the Lord Treasurer to show some favour to 
tes poor servpt and ally. He bemoaned himself to the Lord 
Jteeper, m a letter which may keep in countenance the most 
unmanly of pe epistles which Cicero wrote during his ban- 
i^mpt. _ The lesson was not thrown away. Bacon never 
offended m the same manner again. 

He was now satiaied that ho had Httle to hope fi-om the 
jatronap of those powerfol kinsmen whom he had solSitel 
tag twel™ yeans with snch meek pm1in.eilv = m ,d he 
^an to to* towaids a different qlanter, ilion^ ite 
eonrtiers of M.satath had lately appealed a new fiit 
yoimg, noble, wealthy, accomplished, eloquent^ hraye wene’ 
Muj aspmag ; a feyonrile who had obtaiied from thi w-' 
headed qneen such marks of regard as she Imd scar-ce vOTch- 
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safed to Leicester in the season of the passions ; who was at 
once the ornanieiit of the palace and the idol of the city ; who 
was the common patron of men of letters and of men of the 
sword ; who was the common refuge of the persecuted Catho- 
lic and of the persecuted Puritan. The calm prudence which 
had enabled Buileigh to shape his course through so many 
dangers, and the vast exi)erience which he had acquired in 
dealing with two generations of colleagues and rivals, seemed 
scarcely sufficient to support him in this new competition ; 
and Eobert Cecil sickened with fear and envy as he eontem- 
plated the rising fame and influence of Essex. 

The history of the factions which, towards the close of the 
reign of Elizabeth, divided her court and her council, though 
pregnant with instruction, is by no means interesting or 
pleasing. Both parties employed the means which are fami- 
liar to unscrupulous statesmen ; and neither had, or even pre- 
tended to have, any important end in view. The public mind 
was then reposing from one great effort, and collecting strength 
for another. That impetuous and appalling rush with which 
the human intellect had moved forward in the career of truth 
and liberty, during the fifty years which foUowed the separa- 
tion of Luther from the communion of the Church of Eome was 
now over. The boundary between Protestantism and Popery 
had been fixed very nearly wffiere it still remains. England, 
Scotland, the northern kingdoms were on one side ; Ireland, 
Spain, Portugal, Italy, on the other. The line of demarca- 
tion ran, as it still runs, through the midst of the Nether- 
lands, of German}’*, and of Switzerland, dividing province 
from province, electorate from electorate, and canton from 
canton. Prance might be considered as a debatable land, 
in which the contest was still imdecided. Since that time, 
the two religions have done little more than maintain their 
ground. A few occasional incursions have been made. But 
the general frontier remains the same. During two hundred 
and fifty years no great society has risen up like one man, 
and emancij)ated itself by one mighty effort from the super- 
stition of ages. This spectacle was common in the sixteenth 
century. YHij has it ceased to be so? Why has so violent 
a movement been followed by so long a repose ? The doc- 
trines of the reformers are not less agreeable to reason or to 
revelation now than formerly. The public mind is assuredly 
not less enlightened now than formerly. Why is it that Pro- 
testantism, after carrying every thing before it in a time of 
comparatively little knowledge and little freedom, should make 
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no perceptible progress in a reasoning and tolerant age ; that 
the Lnthers, the Calvins, the Ejnoxes, the Zwingles, should 
have left no successors ; that during two centuries and a hn.lf 
fewer converts should have been brought over from the Church 
of Rome than at the time of the Reformation were sometimes 
gained in a year 9 This has always appeared to us one of the 
most curious and interesting problems in history. On some 
future occasion we may perhaps attempt to solve it. At pre- 
sent it is enough to say that, at the close of Elizabeth’s reign, 
the Protestant pariy, to borrow the language of the Apoca- 
lypse, had left its first love and had ceased to do its first 
works. 

The great struggle of the sixteenth century was over. The 
great struggle of the seventeenth century had not com- 
menced. The confessors of Mary’s reign were dead. The 
members of the Long Parliament were still in their cradles. 
The Papists had been deprived of aU power in the state. The 
Puritans had not yet attained any formidable extent of power. 
True it is that a student, well acquainted with the history of 
the next generation, can easily discern in the proceedings of 
the last Parliaments of Elizabeth the germ of great and^ever 
memorable events. But to the eye of a contemporary nothing 
of this appeared. The two sections of ambitious men who 
were struggling for power differed from each other on no im- 
portant public question. Both belonged to the Established 
Church. Both professed boundless loyalty to the Queen. 
Both approved the war with Spain. There is not, as far as 
we are aware, any reason to believe that they entertained 
different views concemmg the succession to the Crown. Cer- 
tainly neither faction had any great measure of reform m 
view, hfeither attempted to redress any public giuevance. 
The most odious and pernicious grievance under which the 
nation then suffered was a source of profit to both, and was 
defended by both with equal zeal. Raleigh held a monopoly 
of cards, Essex a monopoly of sweet wines. In fact, the only 
ground of quarrel between the parties was that they could 
not agi-ee as to their respective slmres of power and patronacve 
Nothmg in the political conduct of Essex entitles him“to 
esteem; and the pity with which we regard his early and 
terrible end is diminished by the consideration, that he put 
to hazard the lives and fortunes of his most attached friends 
and endeavoured to thi-ow the whole country into confusion’ 
for objects pm-ely personal. Still, it is impossible not to be 
deeply interested for a man so brave, high-spirited, . and 
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generous ; for a man wlio, wliile lie conducted liimself to- 
wards Ms sovereign with, a "boldness such as was then found 
in no other subject, conducted himself towards his depen- 
dents with a delicacy such as has rarely been found in any 
other patron. Unlike the vulgar herd of benefactors, he de- 
sired to inspire, not gratitude, but affection. He tried to 
make those whom he befriended feel towards him as towards 
an equal. His mind, ardent, susceptible, naturally disposed 
to admiration of all that is great and beautiful, was fascinated 
by the genius and the accomplishments of Bacon. A close 
friendship was soon formed between them, a friendship des- 
tined to have a dark, a mournful, a‘ shameful end. 

In 1594 the office of Attorney-General became vacant, and 
Bacon hoped to obtain it. Essex made his friend’s cause his 
own, sued, expostulated, promised, threatened, but aU in vain. 
It is probable that the dislike -felt by the Cecils for Bacon had 
been increased by the connexion which he had lately formed 
with the Earl. Eobert was then on the point of being made 
Secretaiy of State. He happened one day to be in the same 
coach with Essex, and a remarkable conversation took place 
between them. ‘^^My Lord,” said Sir Eobert-, ‘^^ the Queen 
has determined to appoint an Attorney-General without more 
delay. I pray your Lordship to let me know whom you will 
favour.” ^"^I wonder at your question,” replied the EarL 
You cannot but know that resolutely, against all the world, 
I stand for your cousin, Erancis Bacon.” “Good Lord!” 
cried Cecil, unable to bridle his temper, “ I wonder your 
Lordship should spend your strength on so nnlikely a matter. 
Can you name one precedent of so raw a youth promoted to 
so great a place ? ” This objection came with a singularly 
bad grace from a man who, though younger than Bacon, was 
in daily expectation of being made Secretary of State. The 
blot was too obvious to be missed by Essex, who seldom for- 
bore to speak his mind. “ I have made no search,” said he, 
“for precedents of young men who have filled the office of 
Attorney-General, But I could name to you, Sir Eobert, a 
man younger than Francis, less learned, and equally inex- 
perienced, who is suing and striving with all his might for an 
office of lar greater weight.” Sir Eobert had nothing to say 
but that he thought his own abilities equal to the place which 
he hoped to obtain, and that liis father’s long services deserved 
such a mark of gratitude from the Queen ; as if his abilities 
were comparable to his cousin’s, or as if Sir Mcholas Bacon 
had done no service to the State. , Cecil then hinted that, if 
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Bacon would be satisfied with the Solicitorship, that might 
be of easier digestion to the Queen. Digest me no diges- 
tions/’ said the generous and ardent Earl. ^"^The Attorney- 
ship for Francis is that I must have ; and in that I will s|)eiid 
all my power;, might, authority, and amity; and with tooth 
and nail procure the same for him against whomsoever ; and 
whosoever getteth this office out of my hands for any other, 
before he have it, it shall cost him the coming by. And this 
be you assured of, Sir Eobert, for now I fully declare myself; 
and for my own part. Sir Eobert, I think strange both of my 
Lord Treasurer and you, that can have the mind to seek the 
preference of a stranger before so near a kinsman ; for if you 
weigh in a balance the parts every way of his competitor and 
him, only excepting five poor years of admitting to a house of 
court before Francis, you shall find in all other respects what- 
soever no comparison between them.” 


When the office of Attorney General was filled up, the Earl 
pi'essed the Queen to make Bacon Solicitor-General, and, on 
this occasion, the old Lord Treasurer professed himself not 
unfavourable to his nephew’s pretensions. But, after a con- 
test which lasted more than a year and a half, and in ■which 
Essex, to use his own words, ''spent all his power, might, 
authority, and amity,” the place was given to another. 
Essex felt this disappointment keenly, but found consolation 
m the most munificent and delicate liberality. He presented 
Bacon with an estate worth near two thousand pounds, sitii- 

ated at Twickenham ; and this, as Bacon owned many years 
after, "with so kind and noble circumstances as the maimer 
was worth more than the matter.” 

It was soon after these events that Bacon first appeared 
before the public as a winter. Early in 1597 he published a 
small volume of Essays, which -was afterwards enlarged by 
successiye additions to many times its original bulk. This 
little work was, as it well deserved to be, exceedingly popular. 
It was reprinted in a few niontlis; it was transiated into 
Italian; and it seems to have at once es- 
tablished the literary reputation of its author. But, thoiKdi 
Bacons reputation rose, his fortunes were still depressed. 
He was in great pecmiary difficulties ; and, on one occasion, 
'A, ™ *116 street at the suit of a goldsmith for a debt 
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in 1590 he sailed on his memorable expedition to the coast 
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■of Spain. At the very momeiit of his embarkation, he -wrote 
to several of his friends, commending to them, during his 
own absence, the intei'ests of Bacon. He returned, after per- 
forming the most brilliant military exploit that was achieved 
on the Continent by English arms during the long interval 
which elapsed between the battle of Agincourt and that of 
Blenheim. His valour, his talents, his humane and generous 
disposition, had made him the idol of his countrymen, and 
had extorted praise from the enemies whom he had conquered."^ 
He had always been proud and headsti'ong ; and his splendid 
success seems to have rendered his faults more offensive than 
ever. But to his friend Francis he was stiU the same. 
Bacon had some thoughts of making Ms fortune by marriage, 
and had begun to pay court to a widow of the name of Hatton. 
The eccentric manners and violent temper of this woman made 
her a disgrace and a torment to her connexions. But Bacon 
was not aware of her faults, or was disposed to overlook them 
for the sake of her ample fortune. Essex pleaded his friend’s 
cause with his usual ardour. The letters which the Earl ad- 
dressed to Lady Hatton and to her mother are still extant, and 
are higHy honourable to him. “ If,’’ he wrote, she were my 
sister or my daughter, I protest I would as confidently re- 
solve to further it as I now persuade you ; ” and again, If 
my faith be anything, I protest, if I had one as near me as 
she is to you, I had rather match her -with him, than with 
men of far greater titles.” The suit, happily for Bacon, -was 
unsuccessful. The lady indeed was kind to him in more ways 
than one. She rejected him; and she accepted his enemy. 
She married that narrow-minded, bad-hearted pedant, Sir 
Edward Coke, and did her best to make Mm as miserable as 
he deserved to be. 

Tlie fortunes of Essex had now reached their height, and 
began to decline. He possessed indeed all the qualities which 
raise men to greatness rapidly. But he had neither the vir- 
tues nor the vices which enable men to I'etain greatness long. 
His franlmess, his keen sensibility to insult and injustice were 
by no means agreeable to a sovereign naturally impatient of 
opposition, and accustomed, during forty years, to the most 
extravagant flattery and the most abject submissiom The 
daring and contemptuous manner in which he bade defiance 
to Ms enemies excited their deadly hatred. His administra- 
tion in Ireland was unfox’tunate, and in many respects highly 
blamable. Though his brilliant courage and his impetuous 

* Cervantes's 
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activity fitted Hm admirably for such entei-prises as that of 
Cadiz, he did not possess the caution, patience, and resolution 
necessary for the conduct of a protracted -vvar, in which difii- 
culties were to be gradually surmounted, in which much dis- 
eomfoi-t was to be endured, and in which few splendid exploits 
could be achieved. For the civil duties of his high place he 
was still less qualified. Though eloquent and aecomjfiished, 
te was ill no sense a statesman. Tlie nmltitude indeed still 
continued to regard even his faults with fondness. But the 
Com-t had ceased to give him credit, even for the merit which 
he really possessed. The person on whom, duriirg the decline 
of his influence, he chiefly depended, to whom he confided his 
perplexities, whose advice he solicited, whose intercession he 
mployed, was his fiiend Bacon. The lamentable truth must 
be told. This friend, so loved, so trusted, bore a principal 
part in ruining the Earl’s fortunes, in shedding his blood, and 
m blackening liis ineinoiy. 

But let us be just to Bacon. We believe tliat, to the last^ 
he had no wish to injm-e Essex. Nay, we believe tliat he 
smcerely exerted liimself to serve Essex, as long as he thouo-ht 
that he could serve Essex without injuring himself. The 
advice which he gave to his noble benefactor was generally 
most judicious. He did all in his power to dissuade the Eari 
from accepting the Government of Ireland. “ Eor,” says he 
“I ^d as plahily see his overthrow chained as it were by 
destiny to that journey, as it is possible for a man to ground 
a judgment upon future contingents.” The prediction was 
^complished. Essex returned hi disgrace. Bacon attempted 
to mediate between his friend and the Queen; and, we be- 
lieve, honestly employed all his address for that puipose. 
But the task which he had undertaken was too difficult defl- 
ate, and perilous, even for so wary and dexterous an agent. 

He had to manage two spirits equally proud, resentful, and 
ungovernable. At Essex House, he had to calm the rao-e of 
a young hero incensed by multiplied wrongs and humihations 
and then to pass to WhitehaU for the pm-pose of soothing the 
peevisliness of a sovereign^ wliose temper^ nevei' very o'entle 

heaJtb, a,iu by the long habit of listemng to aattery and 

Situated as Bacon was, it was scarcely possible for him to 
shape his course so as not to give one or both of his em- 
ployers reason to complain. For a time he acted as fairly as 
m circumstances so embarrasshig, could reasonably be ex- 
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pected. At lengtli lie fomid ttat, wliile he was tiying* to 
prop^tlie foi-tiines of another, he was in danger of shaking 
his own. He had disobliged both the parties whom he wished 
to reconcile. Essex thought him wanting in zeal as a friend : 
Elizabeth thought him wanting in duty as a subject. The 
Earl looked on him as a spy of the Queen: the Queen as 
a creature of the Earl. The reconciliation which he had 
laboured to effect, appeared utterly hopeless. A thousand 
signs, legible to eyes far less keen than his, announced that 
the fall of his patron was at hand. He shaped his course 
accordingly. When Essex was brought before the council to 
answer for his conduct in Ireland, Bacon, after a faint at- 
tempt to excuse himself from taking part against his friend, 
submitted himself to the Queen’s pleasure, and appeared at 
the bar in support of the charges. But a darker scene was 
behind. The mihappy young nobleman, made reckless by 
despair, ventured on a rash and criminal enterprise, which 
rendered him liable to the highest penalties of the law. 
What course was Bacon to take? This was one of those 
conjunctures which show what men are. To a high-minded 
man, wealth, power, court-favour, even personal safety, would 
have appeared of no account, when opposed to friendship^ 
gratitude, and honour. Such a man would have stood by the 
side of Essex at the trial, would have spent all his power, 
might, authority, and amity” in soliciting a mitigation of 
the sentence, would have been a daily visitor at the cell, 
would have received the last injunctions and the last em- 
brace on the scaffold, would have emploj^ed all the povrers of* 
his intellect to guard from insult the fame of his generous ‘ 
though erring friend. An ordinary man would neither have 
incurred the danger of succouring Essex, nor the disgrace of 
assaiMng him. Bacon did not even preserve neutrality. He 
appeared as counsel for the prosecution. In that situation^ 
he did not confine himself to what would have been amply suffi- 
cient to procure a verdict. He employed all his wit, his 
rhetoric, and his learning, not to insuie a conviction, — for 
the circumstances were such that a conviction was inevitable, 
— ^but to deprive the unhappy prisoner of all those excuses 
which, though legally of no value, yet tended to diminish the 
moral guilt of the crime, and which, therefore, though they 
could not justify the peers in pronouncing an acquittal, might 
incline the Queen to grant a pardon. The Earl urged as 
a palliation of his frantic acts that he was surrounded by 
powerful and inveterate enemies, that they had ruined his 
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fortunes, that they sought his life, and that their persecu- 
tions had driven him to despair. This was true ; and 
Bacon well knew it to be true. But he affected to treat it as 
an idle pretence. BCe compared Essex to Pisistratus who, by 
pretending to be in imminent danger of assassination, and 
by exhibiting self-inflicted wounds, succeeded in establishing 
tyranny at Athens. This was too much for the prisoner to 
bear. ^ He intermpted his ungrateful friend by calling on him 
to quit the part of an advocate, to come forward as a witness, 
and to tell the Lords whether, in old times, he, Francis Bacon,, 
had not under his own hand, repeatedly asserted the truth of 
what he now represented as idle pretexts. It is painful to 
go on with this lamentable stoiy. Bacon returned a shuffling 
answer to the Earl’s question, and, as if the allusion to Pisis- 
tratus were not sufficiently offensive, made another allusion 
still more luijustifiable. He compared Essex to Henry Duke 
of Guise, and the rash attempt in the city , to the day of the 
barricades at Paris. "Why Bacon had recourse to siieli a 
topic it is difficult to say. It was quite unnecessary for the 
purpose of obtaining a verdict. It was certain to produce a 
strong impression on the mind of the haughty and jealous 
princess on whose pleasui^e the Earl’s fate depended. The 
faintest allusion to the degrading tutelage in which the last 
Valois had been held by the House of LoiTaine was sufficient 
to harden her heart against a man who in rank, in military 
reputation, in popularity among the citizens of the capital, 
bore some resemblance to the Captain of the League. 

Essex was convicted. Bacon made no effort to save him, 
though the Queen’s feelings were such that he might have 
p eaded his benefactor’s cause, possibly with success, cer- 
tainly without any serious danger to himself. The unhappy 
nobleman was executed. His fate excited strong, perhaps 
treasonable feelings of compassion and indignation. Thf^ 
Queen was received by the citizens of London mth cdoomy 
looks and faint acclamations. She thought it expedient to 
publish a vindication of her late proceedings. The fliithle^\s 
friend who had assisted in taking the Earl’s life was now eipl 
ployed to murder the Earl’s fame. The Queen had seen some 
ol Bacon s wi-itmgs and had been pleased with them He 
was accordmglj selected to write “A Declaration of the 
Piactices and Reasons attempted and committed by Eobert 
Earl of Essex, which was printed by authority. In the suc- 
ceeding reign, Bacon had not a word to say in defence ;f 
this performance, a perfomance aboimding in expressions 
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wliicli 110 generous enemy would have employed respecting a 
man who had so dearly expiated his offences. His only ex- 
cuse was, that he wrote it by command, that he considered 
himself as a mere secretary, that he had particular instruc- 
tions as to the way in which he was to treat every part of the 
subject, and that, in fact, he had famished only the aiTange- 
ment and the style. 

We regret to say that the whole conduct of Bacon through 
the course of these transactions appears to Mr. Montagu not 
merely excusable, but deserving of high admiration. The in- 
tegrity and benevolence of this gentleman are so well known 
that OUT readers will probably be at a loss to conceive by what 
stejis he can have arrived at so extraordinary a eonelnsion : 
and we are half afraid that they will suspect us of practising 
some artifice upon them when we report the principal argu- 
ments which he employs. 

Ill order to get rid of the charge of ingratitude, Mr. Mon- 
tagu attempts to show that Bacon lay under greater obliga- 
tions to the Queen than to Essex. What these obligations 
were it is not easy to discover. The situation of Queen’s 
Gouiisel, and a remote reversion, were surely favours veiy far 
below Bacon’s personal and hereditary claims. They were 
favoims which had not cost the Queen a groat, nor had they 
put a groat into Bacon’s j)urse. It was necessary to rest 
Elizabeth’s claims to gratitude on some other ground ; and 
this Mr. Montagu felt. What perhaps was her greatest 
kindness,” says he, instead of having hastily advanced 
Bacon, she had, with a continuance of her friendship, made 
him bear the yoke in his youth. Such were his obligations 
to Elizabeth.” Such indeed they were. Being the son of 
one of her oldest and most faithful ministers, being himself 
the ablest and most aceomjilished young man of his time, he 
had been condemned by her to drudgexy, to obscurity, to 
poverty. She had depreciated his acquirements. She had 
checked him in the most imperious manner, when in Parlia- 
iiieiit he ventured to act an independent part. She had re- 
fused to him the professional advancement to which he had a 
just claim. To her it was owing that, while younger men, not 
superior to him in extraction, and far inferior to him in every 
kind of personal merit, were filling the highest offices of the 
state, adding manor to manor, rearing palace after palace, lie 
was lying at a siiiingiiig-house for a debt of three hundred 
pomids. Assuredly if Bacon owed gratitude to Elizabeth, he 
owed none to Essex. If the Queen really was his best friend, 
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the Earl was his worst enemy. We wonder that Mr. Montagu 
did^ not press this argument a little further. He might have 
maintained that Bacon was excusable in revenging himself on 
a man who had attempted to rescue his youth from the salu- 
tary yoke imposed on it by the Queen, who had- wished to ad- 
vance him hastily, who, not content with attempting to inflict 
the Attorney-Generalship upon him, had been so cruel as to 
present him with a landed estate. 

Again, we can hardly think Mr. Montagm serious when he 
tells us that Bacon was bound for the sake of the public not 
to destroy his own hopes of advancement, and that he took 
part against Essex from a wish to obtain power which might 
enable him to be useful to his country. We really do not 
know how to refute such arguments except by stating them. 
hTo^ng is impossible which does not involve a eonfradiction. 
It is barely possible that Bacon’s motives for acting as he did 
on this occasion may have been gratitude to tlie^Queen for 
keeping him pooi’, and a desire to benefit his fellow-ereatm’es 
in some high situation. And there is a possibility that 
Bonner may have been a good Protestant who, being con- 
vinced that the blood of martyrs is the seed of the Church, 
heroically went thi’ough all the drudgery and infamy of perse- 
cution, in order that he might inspire the English people 
with an intense and lasting hatred of Popery. "There is a 
possibility that JefiEreys may have been an ai’dent lover of 
hberty, and that he may have beheaded Algernon Sydney, 
and bxirned Elizabeth Gaimt, only in order to produce a reac- 
faon which might lead to the limitation of the prei-ogative. 
There is a possibility that Thurtell may have killed Weare 
only in order to give the youth of England an impressive 
warning against gaming and bad companj-. There is a pos- 
sibility that Pauntleroy may have forged powers of attorney 
only in order- that his fate might turn the attention of the 
public to tlie defects oftlie penal law. These tiling's, we sav 
are possible. But they are so extravagantly imprcbnble that 
a man who should act ou such suppositions would bo fit oulv 
for Saint Luke’s. And we do not see why snjipositions oil 
wfrch no rational man would act in ordinary life should be 
admitted nito history. 

^. Montagu’s notion that Bacon desii-ed power only in 
order to do good to mankind appears somewhat strange to us 

when we consider how Bacon afterwards used power, and how 
he lost it. Sure^the service which he rendered to mankind 
by taking Lady Wharton’s broad pieces and Sir Jobn Ken- 
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nedy’s cabinet was not of sncli vast importance as to sanctify 
all tbe means wliieli migM conduce to tbat end. If the case 
were fairly stated, it would, we much fear^ stand tlms : Bacon 
was a servile advocate, that lie might he a corrupt judge, 

Mr, Montagu maintains that none but the ignorant and 
unreflecting can think Bacon censurable for any thing that 
he did as counsel for the Crown, and that no advocate can 
justifiably use any discretion as to the party for whom he ap- 
pears. We will not at present inquire whether the doctrine 
which is held on this subject by English lawi^ers be or be not 
agreeable to reason and morality ; whether it be right that a 
man should, with a wig on Ms head, and a band i^ound his 
neck, do for a guinea what, without those appendages, he 
would think it wicked and infamons to do for an empire 5 
whether it be right that, not merely believing but knowing a 
statement to be true, he should do all that can be done by 
sophistry, by rhetoric, by solemn asseveration, by indignant 
exclamation, by gesture, by play of features, by terrifying 
one honest witness, by perplexing another, to cause a jury to 
think that statement false. It is not necessary on the pre-^ 
sent occasion to decide these questions. The jprofessional 
rules, be they good or bad, are rules to which many wise and 
virtuous men have conformed, and are daily conforming. If, 
therefore, Bacon did no more than these rules requhed of 
him, we shall readily admit that he was blameless, or, at lea.st, 
excusable. But we conceive that his conduct was not justifi- 
able according to anyprofejijsional rules that now exist, or that 
ever existed in England, It has always been held that in 
criminal cases in which the prisoner was denied the help of 
counsel, and, above all, in capital cases, advocates were both 
entitled and bound to exercise a discretion. It is true that, 
after the Eevolution, when the Parliament began to make 
inquisition for the innocent blood wMch had been shed by the 
last Stuarts, a feeble attempt was made to defend the la^vyers 
who had been accomplices in the murder of Sir Thomas Arm- 
strong, on the ground that they had only acted professionally. 
The wretched sophism was silenced by the execrations of the 
House of Commons: Things will never be well done,” said 

Mr. Eoley, till some of that profession be made examples,” 
We have a new sort of monsters in the world,” said the 
younger Hampden, haranguing a man to death. These I 
call bloodhounds. Sawyer is very criminal and guilty of this 
murder.” I speak to discharge my conscience,” said Mi% 
Garroway. I -will not have the blood of this man at my 
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door. Sawyer demanded jndgmeiit against Mm and execu- 
tion. I believe Hm guilty of tlie death, of this man. Do 
what yon will with him/^ If the profession of the law/^ 
said the elder Hampden, gives a man authority to murder 
at this rate, it is the interest of ah men to rise and extermi- 
nate that profession.” IsTor was this language held only by 
unlearned country gentlemen. Sir William Williams, one 
of the ablest and most unscrupulous lawyers of the age, took 
the same view of the case. He had not hesitated, he said, to 
take part in the prosecution of the Bishops, because they were 
allowed counsel. But he maintained that, where the prisoner 
was not allowed counsel, the Counsel for the Crown was bound 
to exercise a discretion, and that every lawyer who neglected 
tMs distinction was a betrayer of the law. But it is unneces- 
sary to cite authority. It is known to every body who has 
ever looked into a court of quarter-sessions that lawyers do 
exercise a discretion in criminal cases ; and it is plain to every 
man of common sense that, if they did not exercise such a dis- 
cretion, they would be a more hateful body of men than those 
bravoes who used to hire out their stilettoes in Italy. 

Bacon appeared against a man who was indeed guilty of a 
great offence, bnt who had been his benefactor and friend. 
He did more than this. Nay, he did more than a person 
who had never seen Essex would have been justified in doing. 
He employed all the art of an advocate in order to make the 
prisoner’s conduct appear more inexcusable and more dan- 
gerous to the state than it really had been. All that profes- 
sional duty could, in any case, have required of him would 
have been to conduct the cause so as to insure a conviction. 
But from the nature of the circumstances there could not be 
the smallest doubt that the Earl would be found guilty. The 
character of the crime was unequivocal. It had been com- 
mitted recently, in broad daylight, in the streets of the 
capital, ill the presence of thousands. If ever there was an 
occasion on which an advocate had no temptation to resort 
to extraneous topics, for the purpose of blinding the judg- 
ment and inflaming the passions of a tribunal, this was that 
occasion. Why then resort to arguments which, wdiile they 
could add nothing to the strength of the case, considered in 
a legal point of view, tended to aggravate the moral guilt of 
the fatal enterprise, and to excite fear and resentment in that 
quarter from which alone the Earl could now expect mercy P 
■Why remind the audience of the arts of the ancient tyrants ? 
Wliy deny, what every body knew to be the truth, that a 
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powerful faction at court liad long souglit to effect tlie ruin 
of tlie prisoner ? Why, above all, institute a jparallel between 
tlie imbappy culprit and tlie most wicked and most success- 
ful rebel of tlie age ? Was it absolutely impossible to do all 
tliat professional duty required witbout reminding a jealous 
sovereign of tlie League, of tlie barricades, and of all tlie 
iiumiliations wliicli a too powerful subject had heaped on 
Henry the Third? 

But if we admit the plea which Mr. Montagu urges in de- 
fence of what Bacon did as an advocate, what shall we say of 
the Declaration of the Treasons of Eobert Earl of Essex? 
Here at least there was no pretence of professional obliga- 
tion. Even those who may think it the duty of a laiv}^er to 
hang, di*aw, and quarter his benefactors, for a proper con- 
sideration, will hardly say that it is his duty to ivrite abu- 
sive pamplilets against them, after they are in their graves. 
Bacon excused himself by saying that he was not answerable 
for the matter of the book, and that he furnished only the 
language. But why did he endow snch purposes with words ? 
Could no hack writer, without virtue or shame, be found to 
exaggerate the errors, already so dearly expiated, of a gentle 
and noble spirit ? Every age produces those links between 
the man and the baboon. Every age is fertile of Oldmixons, 
of Kenricks, and of Antony Pasquins. But was it for Bacon 
so to prostitute his intellect ? Could he not feel that, while 
he rounded and pointed some period dictated by the envy of 
Cecil, or gave a jdausible form to some slander invented 
hy the dastardly malignity of Cohham, he was not sinning 
merely against his friend’s honour and his own? Could lie 
not feel that letters, eloquence, philosophy, w^ere all degraded 
in his degradation ? 

The real explanation of all this is perfectly obvious 5 and 
nothing but a partiality amounting to a ruling passion could 
cause any body to miss it. The moral qualities of Bacon 
were not of a high order. We do not say that he was a bad 
man. He was not inhuman or tyrannical. He bore with 
nieelaiess his high civil honours, and the far higher honours 
gained by his intellect. He was very seldom, if ever, pro- 
voked into treating any person with malignity and insolence. 
Ho man more readily held up the left cheek to those who had 
smitten the right. Ho man was more expert at the soft 
answer which turneth away wrath. He was never charged, 
by any accuser entitled to the smallest credit, with licentious 
habits. His even temper, his flowing courtesy, the general 
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respoctabiKt j of bis demeanour, made a favourable impression 
on those who saw bim in situations wbicb do not severely 
try tbe principles. His faults were — we ■write it witb pain — 
coldness of heart, and meanness of spirit. He seems to have 
been incapable of feeling strong aifection, of facing great 
dangers, of making great sacrifices. His desu-es were set on 
thbigs below. Wealth, precedence, titles, patronage, the 
mace, the seals, ■the coronet, large houses, fair gardens, rich 
manors, massy services of plate, gay hangings, curious cabi- 
nets, had as great attractions for him as for any of tlie 
courtiers who dropped on their knees in the dirt when Eliza- 
beth passed by, and then hastened home to write to the Eirif*- 
of Scots that her Grace seemed to be breaking fast. For 
these objects he had stooped to every thing and endured every 
thing. For these he had sued in the humblest manner, and, 
when rmjustly and ungraciously repulsed, had thanked those 
who had repulsed him, and had begun to sue again. For 
these objects, as soon as he fomid that the smallest show 
of independence in Parliament was offensive to the Queen, 
he had abased himself 'to the dust before her, and implored 
forgiveness in terms better suited to a convicted thief t.bn.ri 
to a knight of the shire. For these he joined, and for these 
he forsook. Lord Essex. He contmued -to plead his patron’s 
cause with the Queen as long as he thought that by pleadhxg 
that cause he might serve himself. Hay, he went further*; 
for his feelings, though not warm, were kind ; he pleaded 
that cause as long as he thought that he could irlead it with- 
out injmy to himself. But when it became evident that 
Essex was going headlong to his rum. Bacon began to trem- 
ble for his own fortunes. What he had to fear would rrot 
irrdeed have been very alarnrmg to a man of lofty character. 
It was not death. It was not irnprisoirment. It was the loss 
of corut favour. It was the being left behind by others hr the 
career of ambition. It was the havirrg leisiue to finish the 
Instauratio Magna. The Queerr looked coldly on iiim The 
corn-tiers beg-an to consider him as a marked man. He deter- 
mined to change his hue of corrduct, arrd to proceed in a new 
course with so much vigour as to make up for lost time. 
Wherr once he had determined to act against his friend, 
knowing himself to be suspected. Ire acted with more zeal 
than would have been necessary or justifiable if he had been 
employed against a stranger. He exerted his professional 
talents to shed the Earl’s blood, and his literary talents to 
blacken the Earl’s memory. 
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Bacon was faTOurably received at Ooui't; and soon found 
that Ins chance of promotion was not diminished by the death 
of the Queen. He was solicitous to be Imighted, for two 
reasons which are somewhat amusing. The King had al- 
leady duobed half London, and Bacon found himself the only 
untitled person in his mess at Gray’s Inn. This was not 
very agi'eeable to him. He had also, to quote his own words, 

^ found an Alderman’s daughter, a handsome maiden, to his 
likmg. On both these grounds, he begged his cousin 
Robert Cecil, “if it might please his good Lordship,” to use 
his interest in his behalf. The apialication was successful. 
Bacon was one of three hundred gentlemen who, on the 
coronation-day, received the honour, if it is to be so called, 
of Imighthood. The handsome maiden, a daughter of Aider- 
man Barnham, soon after consented to become Sir Fi-aneis’s 
lady. 


The death of Elizabeth, though on the whole it improved 
Bacon’s prospects, was in one respect an unfortunate event 
for him. The new King had always felt kindly towards Lord 
Essex, and, as soon as he came to the throne, began to show 
favour to the House of Devereux, and to those who had stood 
by that house in its adversity. Everybody -vvas now at liberty 
to speak out respecting those lamentable events in which 
Bacon had home so large a share. Elizabeth was scm-cely 
cold when the public feeling began to manifest itself by marks 
of respect towards Lord Southampton. That accomplished 
nobleman, who wiU be remembered to the latest a<ves as the 
generous and discerning patron of Shakspeare, was held in 
honour by his contemporaries chiefly on account of the de- 
voted affection which he had borne to Essex. He had been 
tried and convicted together with his friend ; but the Queen 
had spared his life, and, at the time of her death, he was stiU 
a prisoner. A erowd^ of visitors hastened to the Tower to 
congratulate him on his approaching dehveranee. WWi that 
crowd Bacon coiild not ventime to mingle. The multitude 
loudly condenmed him; and his conscience told him that the 
mulfatude had but too much reason. He excused himself to 
Southampton by letter, m terms which, if he had, as Mr 
Monta^i conceives, done only what as a subject and an ml- 
vocate he was bound to do, must be considered as shameful Iv 
smvile. He ovms his fear tiiat his attendance would give 
offence, and that his professions of regard would obtain no 
credit. Yet, says he, “it is as true as a thing that God 
knoweth, that this great change hath wrought in me no other 
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cliaaige towards your Lordsliip tliau this, tliat I may safely be 
iliat to you now wliicli I was truly before.” 

How Soiitliampton received these apologies we are not in- 
formed, Blit it is certain that the general opinion was pro- 
nounced against Bacon in a manner not to be misunderstood. 
Soon after Ms maniage he put forth, a defence of Ms conduct, 
in the form of a Letter to the Earl of Devon. This tract 
seems to us to prove only the exceeding badness of a cause 
for which such talents could do so little. 

It is not probable that Bacon’s Defence had much effect on 
his contemporaries. But the unfavourable impression which 
his conduct had made appears to have been gradually effaced. 
Indeed it must be some very peculiar cause that can make a 
man like him long unpopular. His talents secured him from 
contempt, his temper and his manners from hatred. There 
is scarcely any story so black that it may not be got over 
by a man of great abilities, whose abilities are united with 
caution, good-humour, patience, and affability, who i^ays 
daily sacrifice to ISTemesis, who is a delightful companion, a 
serviceable though not an ardent friend, and a dangerous yet 
a placable enemy. Waller in the next generation was an 
eminent instance of this. Indeed Waller had much more 
than may at first sight appear in common with Bacon. To 
fche higher intellectual qualities of the great English phi- 
losopher, to the genius which has made an immortal epoch in 
bhe history of science, Waller had indeed no XDretensions. 
But the mind of Waller, as far as it extended, coincided with 
that of Bacon, and might, so to speak, have been cut out of 
that of Bacon. In the qualities which make a man an object 
of interest and veneration to posterity, they cannot he com- 
pared together. But in the qualities by which chiefly a man 
is known to his contemporaries there was a striking similarity 
between them. Considered as men of the world, as courtiers, 
as politicians, as associates, as allies, as enemies, they had 
nearly the same merits and the same defects. They were 
not malignant. They were not tyrannical. But they wanted 
warmth of affection and elevation of sentiment. There were 
many things which they loved better than virtue, and which 
they feared more than guilt. Yet, even after they had stooped 
to acts of which it is impressible to read the account in the 
most partial narratives without strong disaprprobation and 
contempt, the public still Gontinued to regard them with a 
feeling not easily to be distinguished from esteem. The 
hj^perbole of Juliet seemed to be verified with respect to them. 
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“ Upon their brows shame was ashamed to sit.” Every body 
seemed as desirous to throw a veil over their misconduct as 
if it had been his own. Clai'endon, who felt, and wdio had 
reason to feel, strong personal dislike towards Waller, speaks 
of him thus : “ There needs no more to be said to extol the 
excellence and power of his wit and pleasantness of his con- 
versation, than that it was of magnitude enough to cover a 
woild of very great faults, that is, so to cover them that they 
were not taken notice of to his reproach, viz. a narrowness in 
his natm'e to the lowest degree, an abjectness and want of 
comage to support him in any virtuous undertaking, an in- 
sinuation and servile flattery to the height the vainest and 
most imperious nature could be contented with. ... It had 
power to reconcile him to those whom he had most oflEended 
and provoked, and continued to his ago with that rare felicity, 
that his company was acceptable where his spirit was odious’ 
aaid he was at least pitied avliei’e he was most detested.” 
Much of this, with some softening, might, we fear, be aimb’ed 
to Bacon. The influence of Waller’s talents, manners," and 
accomplishments, died with him ; and the world has pro- 
nounced _ an unbiassed sentence on his character. A few 

• flowing liires are not bribe sufScient to pervert the judgment 
of posterity. But the infl,uence of Bacon is felt and will lono- 
be felt over the whole civilised world. Leniently as he was 
treated by his contemporaries, posterity has treated him more 
leniently stiU. Tm-n where we may' the trophies of that 
mghty inteUect are fuh in view. We are judgiim- Manlius 

• ill sight of the Capitol. * ^ 

Uiider the reign of James, Bacon grew rapidly in fortune 
and favour. In 1604 he was appointed King’s Council, with 
a fee of forty pounds a year; and a pension of sixty poiWls a 
year was settled upon him. In 1607 he became Solicitor- 
General, ill 1612 .Attorney-General. He continued to dis- 
tinguish himself in Parliament, particularly by his exertions 
m favoim of one excellent measure on which the Eino-’s he^'rt 
was set, the union of England and Scotland. It was not 
difficult for such an intellect to discover many irresistible 
arguments in favour of such a scheme. He conducted the 
great case of the Post Nati in the Exchequer Chamber- aud 
the decision of the judges, a decision the legality of ^Tch 
may be questioned, but the beneficial effect of wlifch must be 
aelniowledged, was in a great measime attributed to his de’«'" 
terous management. While actively engaged in the Houle 
of Commons and in the com-ts of law, he stih found leisure 
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for letters and philosopliy. The noble treatise on ilie Ad- 
vancement of Leanning*/^ wliicb at a later period ^vas expanded 
into the Be Angmentis^ appeared in 1605. The Wisdom of 
the Ancients/’ a %York which, if it had proceeded from any 
other writer, would ha-\’-e been considered as a masterpiece of 
wit and learning, but which adds little to the fame of Bacon, 
was printed in 1609. In the meantime the JSfovmn Organimv 
was slowly proceeding. Several distinguished men of learning* 
had been j)erinitted to see sketches or detached portions of 
that extraordinary boot i and, though they were not generally 
disposed to admit the soundness of the author’s views, they 
S]3oke with the greatest admiration of his genius. Sir Thomas 
Bodley, the founder of one of the most magnificent of English 
libraries, was among those stubborn Conservatives who con- 
sidered the hopes wutli which Bacon looked foiuvard to the 
future destinies of the Imnian race as utterly chimerical, and 
who regarded with distrust and aversion the innovating' spirit 
of the new schisnmtics in philoso];)hy. Yet even Bodley, after 
perusing the Cocjitatcu et Visa^ one of the most precious of 
those scattered leaves out of which the great oracular volume 
was afterwards made up, acknowledged that in those very 
points, and in all proposals and plots in that book, Bacon 
showed himself a master-workman;” and that "‘■'it could not 
be gainsaid but all the treatise over did abound with choice 
conceits of the present state of learning, and vrith worthy 
contem]3lations of the means to procure it.” In 1612 a new 
edition of the Essays ” apx3eared, with additions surpassing 
the original collection both in bulk and quality, ifor did 
these pm'suits distract Bacon’s attention from a work tlie 
most arduous, the most glorious, and the most useful that 
even his mighty pow^'ers could have achie%"ed, the reducing 
and re-eonipiling,” to use his own phrase, "" of the la-ws of 
England.” 

Unhappily ho w^as at that very time employed in perverting 
those laws to the vilest purjposes of tp-anny. Wlxeii Oliver 
St. John was brought before the Star Chamber for main- 
taining that the Eing ha,d no right to levy Benevolences, and 
was for his manly and constitutional conduct sentenced to 
imprisonment during the royal pleasure and to a line of five 
thousand pounds, Bacon appeared as counsel for the prose- 
* cution." About the same time he 'was deeply engaged in a 
still more disgraceful transaction. An aged clergyman, of 
the name of Peacham, was accused of treason on account of 
some passages of a sermon which was found in his study. 
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The sermon, whether written Tby him or not, had never been 
preached. It did not appear that he had any intention of 
preaching it. The most servile lawyers of those servile times 
were forced to admit that there were great difficnlties both 
as to the facts and as to the law. Bacon was employed to 
remove those difSculties. He was employed to settle the 
question of law by tampering with the judges, and the ques- 
tion of fact by torturing the prisoner. 

Three judges of the Court of King’s Bench were tractable. 
But Coke was made of different stuff. Pedant, bigot, and 
brute as he was, he had qualities which bore a strong, though 
a very disagreeable resemblance to some of the highest vir- 
tues which a public man can possess. He was an exception 
to a maxim which we believe to be generally true, that those 
who trample on the helpless are disposed to cringe to the 
powerful. He behaved with gross rudeness to his juniors at 
tlie^bar, and with execrable cruelty to prisoners on trial for 
their J.ives. But he stood up maiifuUy against the King and 
the King s favourites. Ko man of that age ajopeared "to so 
little advantage when he -was oi^posed to an inferior, and vfas 
in the wrong. But, on the other hand, it is but fair to admit 
that no man of that age made so creditable a figure when he 
was oj)posed to a superior, and happened to be in the right. 
On such occasions, his half-suppressed insolence and his im- 
practicable obstinacy had a respectable and interesting ap- 
pearance, when compared wdth the abject servility of the bar 
•and of the bench. On the present occasion he was stubborn 
and snily. lie declared that it was a new and a highly 
improper practice in the judges to confer mth a law-ofiicer 
oi the crowm about caj)ital cases which they were afterwards 
to try ; and for some time he resolutely kept aloof. But 
Bacon was equally artful and iDersevering. I am not wholly 
out of hope,” said he in a letter to the King, that my Lord 
Coke himself, when I have in some dark manner put him in 
doubt that he shall be left alone, will not be singular.” After 
some time Bacon’s dexterity was successful; and Coke, sul- 
lenly and reluctantly, followed the example of his brethren. 
But in order to convict Peacliam it -was necessaxy to find 
facijs as well as law. Accordingly, this wretched old man 
was put to the rack, and, while undergoing the horrible 
infliction, -was examined by Bacon, but in vain. iSTo con- 
fession could be "wrung out of him ; and Bacon wrote to the 
King, complaining that Peacham had a dumb devil. At 
length the trial came on. A conviction -was obtained; but 
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the cliarges TO so obviouBly futile, that the goTcmment 
coeH not, for yeiy shame sentence into execution; 

and Peacham was suffered to languish away the short re- 
iiiainder of his life ill a prison. 

All this hightfiil story Mr. Montagu relates fairly. He 
neither conceals nor distorts any niateiial fact. But he can 
see nothing deserving of condemnation in Bacon’s conduct. 
He tells us most truly that we ought not to try the men of 
one age by the standard of another ; that Sir Matthew Hale 
is not to be pronounced a bad man because he left a woman 
to be executed for ivitchcraft ; that posterity will not be 
justified in censuring judges of our time, for selling offices in 
their courts, according to the established in-actiee, bad as 
that practice was ; and that Bacon is (mtitled to similar 
indulgence. To persecute the lover of truth,” says Mr. 
Montagu, ^‘ for opposing established customs, and to censure 
him in after ages for not having been more strenuous in 
opposition, are errors which will never cease until the 
j)ieasure of self-elevation from the dej)ression of sujieriority 
is no more.” 

We have no dispute with Mr. Montagu about the general 
proposition. We assent to every word of it. But does it 
apply to the present case ? Is it true that in the time of 
James the First it was the established practice for the law 
officers of the Crown, to hold private consultations wdth the 
judges, touching capital cases which those judges were after- 
wards to try? Certainly not. In the very page in which 
Mr. Montagu asserts that ‘^'^the infiuencing a judge out of 
court seems at that period scarcely to have been considered 
as improper,” he gives the very words of Sir Edward Coke 
on the subject. I will not thus declare what may be my 
judgment by these auricular confessions of new and per- 
nicious tendency, and not according to the customs of the 
realmJ^ Is it possible to imagine that Coke, who had himself 
been Attorney-General during thirteen years, who had con- 
ducted a far greater number of important state-prosecutions 
than any other lawyer named in English history, and wdio 
had passed with scarcely any interval from the Attorney- 
Generalship to the first seat in the first criminal court in the 
realm, could have been startled at an invitation to confer 
with the crown-lawyers, and could have pronounced the prac- 
tice new, if it had realty been an established usage ? We 
well know that, where property only was at stake, it was then 
a common, though a most culpable practice, in the judges, to 
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listen to i^rivate solicitation. But the practice of tampering 
with, judges in order to procure capital convictions we believe 
to have been new, first, because Cote, who understood those 
matters better than any man of his time, asserted it to be 
new y and secondly, because neither Bacon nor Mr. Montagu 
has shown a single precedent. 

How then stands the case ? Even thus : Bacon was not 
conforming to an usage then generally admitted to be proper. 
He was not even the last lingering adherent of an old abuse. 
It would have been sufiiciently disgraceful to such a man to 
be in this last situation. Yet this last situation would have 
been honourable compared with that in which he stood. He 
was guilty of attempting to introduce into the courts of law 
an odious abuse for which no precedent could be found. In- 
tellectually, he was better fitted than any man that England 
has ever produced for the work of improving her institutions. 
But, unhappily, we see that he did not scruple to exert his 
great powers for the purpose of introducing into those insti- 
tutions new corruptions of the foulest kind. 

The same, or nearly the same, may be said of the torturing 
of Peacham. If it be true that in the time of Janies the 
Ernst the propriety of torturing' prisoners was generally al- 
lowed, we should admit this as an excuse, though we should 
admit it less readily in the case of such a man as Bacon than 
in the case of an ordinary lawyer or politician. But the fact 
is, that the practice of torturing prisoners was then generally 
acloiOAvledged by lawyers to be illegal, and -was execrated by 
the public as barbarous. More than thirty years before 
Peacham’s trial, that practice was so loudly condemned by the 
voice of the nation that Lord Burleigh found it necessary to 
publish an apology for having occasionally resorted to it. But 
though the dangers which then threatened the government 
were of a very different kind from those which were to be ap- 
prehended from anything that Peacham could write, though 
the life of the Queen and the dearest interests of the stcSe 
were in jeopardy, though the circumstances were such that 
rill ordinary laws might seem to be superseded by that highest 
law, the public safety, the aj)ology did not satisfy the country : 
and the Queen found it expedient to issue an order positively 
forbidding the torturing of state-prisoners on any pretence 
whatever. From that time, the practice of tortmiiig, which 
had always been unpopular, which had always been illegal, 
had also been unusual. It is well known that in 1628, only 
fourteen years after the time when Bacon went to the Tower 
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to listen to the yells of Peacham, tlie judges decided that 
E’elton, a criminal who neither deserTcd nor was likely to ob- 
tain any extraordinary indulgence, could not lawfully be put 
to the question. We therefore say that Bacon stands in a 
very different situation from that in which Mr. Montagu tries 
to place him. Bacon was here distinctly behind his age. He 
was one of the last of the tools of power v^^ho persisted in a 
practice the most barbarous and the most absurd that has ever 
disgraced jurisprudence, in a practice of which, in the pre- 
ceding generation, Elizabeth and her ministers had been 
ashamed, in a practice which, a few years later, no sycophant 
in all the Inns of Court had the heart or the forehead to 
defend.*^* 

Bacon far behind his age ! Bacon far behind Sir Edward 
Coke ! Bacon clinging to exploded abuses ! Bacon with- 
standing the progress of improvement ! Bacon strugglin g to 
push back the human mind ! The words seem strange. They 
sound like a contradiction in terms. Yet the fact is even so : 
and the explanation may be readily found by any person wiio 
is not blinded by prejudice. Mr. Montagu cannot believe 
that so extraordinary a man as Bacon could be guilty of a 
bad action ; as if history were not made up of the bad actions 
of extraordinary men, as if all the most noted destroyers and 
deceivers of our species, all the founders of arbitrary govern- 
ments and false religions, had not been extraordinary men, 
as if nine-tenths of the calamities which have befallen the 
human race had any other origin than the union of high in- 
telligence with low desires. 

Bacon knew this well. He has told us that there are per- 
sons scientia tanquam angeli alati, cupiditatibus vero tan- 
quam serpentes qui huini reptantf ; and it did not require 
his admirable sagacity and his extensive converse with man- 
kind to make the discovery. Indeed, he had only to look 
within. The difference between the soaring angel and the 
creeping snake was but a type of the difference between 
Bacon the p>hilosopher and Bacon the Attorney-G-eneral, 

rack Tras aneiently a’ lavM exeytioii of 
royal prerogative may be nrgecl with 
equal force, nay with far greater force, 
to prove the lawfulness of benevolences, 
of ship-money, of Mompesson’s patent, of 
Eliot’s imprisonment, of every abuse, 
without exception, which is condemned 
by the Petition of Right and the Declara- 
tion of Bight, 

t De AugmentiSi Lib. v. Cap. 1, 


* Since this Review was ^vritten, Mr. 
Jardine has published a very learned and 
ingenious Reading on the use of tortime 
in England. It has not however been 
thought necessary to make any change 
in the observations on Peacham’s case. 

It is impossible to discuss, within the 
limits of a note, the extensive question 
raised by Mr. Jardine. It is sufficient 
here to say that every argmnent by which 
he attempts to show that the use of the 
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Bacon seeking for trntlij and Bacon seeking for the Seals. 
Those who snrvey only one-half of his character may speak of 
him with nnmixed admiration, or with nmnixed contempt. 
But those only judge of him correctly who take in at one view 
Bacon in speculation and Bacon in action. They will ha.ve no 
difficulty in comprehending how one and the same man should 
have been far before his age and far behind it, in one line the 
boldest and most useful of innovators, in another line the most 
obstinate champion of the foulest abuses. In his library, all 
his rare powers were under the guidance of an honest ambi- 
tion, of an enlarged philanthropy, of a sincere love of truth. 
There, no temptation drew him away from the right com*se. 
Thomas Aquinas could pay no fees. Duns Scotus could con- 
fer no peerages. The Master of the Sentences had no rich 
reversions in his gift. Far different was the situation of the 
great xffiilosopher when he came forth from his study and his 
laboratory to mingle with the crowd which filled the galleries 
of Whitehall. In aU that crowd there was no man equally 
qualified to render great and lasting services to mankind. But 
in all that croAvd there was not a heart more set on things 
which no man ought to suffer to be necessary to his happiness, 
on things which can often be obtained only by the sacrifice 
of integrity and honour. To be the leader of the Imman race 
in the career of improvement, to found on the ruins of ancient 
intellectual dynasties a more prosperous and a more enduring 
empire, to be revered by the latest generations as the most 
illustrious among the benefactors of mankind, all this was 
within his reach. But aU this availed him nothing -while 
some quibbling sj)eeial pleader was promoted before him to the 
bench, while some heavy country gentleman took precedence 
of him by virtue of a purchased coronet, while some pandar, 
hai>py in a fair wife, could obtain a more cordial salute from 
Buckingham, while some buffoon, versed in all the latest 
scandal of the court, could draw a louder laugh from James, 
During a long course of years. Bacon’s unworthy ambitiorr. 
was crowned with success. His sagacity early enabled Iiim to 
perceive who was likely to become the most powerful man in 
the kingdom. He probably knew the King’s mind before it 
was known to the King himself, and attached himself to 
Viliiers, while the less discerning crowd of courtiers still con- 
tinued to fawn on Somerset. The influence of the younger 
favourite became greater daily. The contest between the 
rivals might, however, have lasted long, but for that frightful 
crime which, in spite of aU that could be effected by the re- 
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searct and mgemiity of historians, is still covered with so 
mysterious an obscurity. The descent of Somerset had been 
a graxlual and almost impercej)tible lapse. It now became a 
headlong fall; and Villiers, left without a competitor, rapidly 
rose to a height of power such as no subject since Wolsey had 
attained. 

There were many points of resemblance between the two 
celebrated couitiers who, at different times, extended their 
patronage to Bacon. It is difficult to say whether Essex or 
Yilliers was more eminently distinguished by those graces of 
person and manner which have always been rated in courts at 
iniieh more than their real value. Both were constitutionally 
brave ; and both, like most men who are constitutionally 
brave, were open and unreserved. Both were rash and head- 
strong. Both were destitute of the abilities and of the infor- 
mation which are necessary to statesmen. Tet both, trusting 
to the acconiiDlisliments which had made them conspicuous 
in tilt-yards and ball-rooms, aspired to rule the state. Both 
owed their elevation to the pjersonal attachment of the sove- 
reign ; and in both eases this attachment was of so eccentric 
a kind, that it perplexed observex's, that it still continues to 
perplex historians, and that it gave rise to much scandal 
which we are inclined to think unfounded. Each of them 
treated the sovereign whose favour he enjoyed with a rudeness 
which approached to insolence. This petulance ruined Essex, 
who had to deal with a sjxirit naturally as proud as his own, 
and accustomed, during near half a centuiy, to the most 
respectful observance. But there was a wide difference be-* 
tween the haughty daughter of Hemy and her successor. 
James was timid from the cradle. His nerves, naturally 
weak, had not been fortified by reflection or by habit. His 
life, till he came to England, had been a series of mortifica- 
tions and humiliations. With all his high notions of the 
origin and extent of his prerogatives, he was never his own 
master for a day. In spite of his kingly title, in spite of his 
despotic theories, he was to the last a slave at heart. Villiers 
treated him like one : and this course, though adopted, we 
believe, merely from temper, succeeded as well as if it had 
been a system of policy formed after mature deliberation. 

Li generosity, in sensibility, in capacity for friendship, 
Essex far surpassed Buckingham, Indeed, Buckingham can 
scarcely be said to have had any friend, with the exception 
of the two princes over whom successively he exercised so 
wonderful an influence. Essex was to the last adored by the 
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people. BucMngiiam .was always a most tinpop-aiar 
except perhaps for a yery short time after his retm-n from tlie 
childish visit to Spain. ' Essex fell a victim to the rigour 
of the government amidst the lamentations of the people. 
Buckingham, execrated by the people, and solemnly declared 
a public enemy by the representatives of the people, fell by 
the hand of one of the people, and was lamented by none but 
his master. 

The way in which the two favourites acted towards Bacon 
was highly characteristic, and may seiwe to illustrate the old 
aiid true saying, that a man is generally more inclined to feel 
kindly towards one on whom he has conferred favours than 
towards one from whom he has received them. Essex loaded 
Bacon with benefits, and never thought that he had done 
enough. It seems never to have crossed the tniTnl of the 
powerful and wealthy noble that the poor barrister whom he 
treated with such munificent kindness was not his equal. It 
was, we have no doubt, with perfect sincerity that the Eaid 
declared that he would wDlingly give his sister or daughter 
in marriage to his fnend. He was in general more than 
sufficiently sensible of his own merits ; but he did not 
seem to know that he had. ever deserved well of Bacon. On 
that cruel day when they saw each other for the last time 
at the bar of the Lords, Essex taxed his perfidious friend 
with unkindness and insincerity, but never with ingratitude. 
Even in such a moment, more bitter than the bitterness of 
death, that noble heart was too great to vent itself in such a 
reproach. 

Villiers, on the other hand, o^ved much to Bacon. When 
their acquaintance began. Sir Francis Avas a man of mature 
age, of high station, and of established fame as a politician, 
an advocate, and a Avriter. VilHers was little more than a 
boy , a yomiger son of a house then of no great note. He was 
but just entering on the career of coimt favom-; and none but 
the most discernmg observers could as yet perceive that he 
Avas likely to distance all his competitors. The countenance 
and advice of a man so highly distinguished as the Attorney- 
General must have been an object of the highest importance 
to the jnmig adventm-er. But though ViUiers was the obliged 
paitj, he was far less Avarmly attached to Bacon, and far less 
delicate m his conduct towards Bacon, than Essex had been. 

io do the new favourite justice, he early exerted his in- 
fluence in behalf of his illustrious friend. In 1616 Sir Eranci« 
was SAVoin of the Privy Council, and in March, 161 7, ^^; 
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retirement of Lord BracMey, was appointed Keeper of tlie 
Great Seal. 

On the seventh of May^ the first day of term, he rode in 
state to Westminster Hall, wdth the Lord Treasiu’er on his 
right hand, the Lord Privy Seal on his left, a long procession 
of students and ushers before him, and a crowd of peers, 
privy-councillors, and judges following in his train. Having 
entered his court, he addressed the splendid auditory in a 
grave and dignified speech, wliich jiroves how well he under- 
stood those judicial duties -which lie afterwards performed so 
ill. Even at that iiionieiit, the prondest moment of liis life in 
the estimation of the vulgar, and, it may be, even in his own^ 
lie ca st back a look of lingering affection towards those noble 
pursuits from which, as it seemed, he -was about to be es- 
tranged. The depth of the three long vacations,’^ said he„ 

I would reserve in some measure free from business of estate, 
and for studies, arts, and sciences, to -which of my own nature 
I am most inclined.’^ 

The years during which Bacon held the Great Seal were 
among the darkest and most shameful in English history. 
Every thing at home and abroad was mismanaged. Pirst 
came the execution of Ealeig'h, an act which, if done in a 
proper manner, might have been defensible, but which, under 
ail the circumstances, must be considered as a dastardly 
murder. Worse was behind, the war of Bohemia, the suc- 
cesses of Tilly and Spinola, the Palatinate conquered, the 
King’s son-in-law an exile, the House of Austria dominant on 
the Continent, the Protestant religion and the liberties of the 
Germanic body trodden under foot. Meanwhile, the wavering 
and cow-^ardlypolicy of England furnished matter of ridicule to 
all the nations of Euroj^e. The love of peace which James pro- 
fessed -would, even when indulged to an impolitic excess, have 
been resj)ectable, if it had proceeded from tenderness for his 
people. But the truth is that, while he had nothing to spare 
for the defence of the natmral allies of England, he resorted 
without scmple to the most illegal and oppx’essive devices, for 
the purpose of enahliiig Buckingham and Buckingliam'’s rela- 
tions to outshine the ancient aristocracy of the realm. Bene- 
volences were exacted. Patents of monopoly were multiplied. 
All the resources which could have been employed to replenish 
a beggared Exchequer, at the close of a ruinous war, -v^ere ]put 
in motion during this season of ignominious peace. 

- The vices of the administration must be chiefly ascribed to 
the weakness of the King and to the levity and violence of 
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tlie favonrite. But it is impossible to acquit tlie Lord Keeper 
of all sbare in the guilt. Bor those odious patents, in par- 
ticular, 'which passed the Great Seal while it was in his 
charge, he must be held answerable. In the sjjeech which 
he made on first taking his seat in his court, he had pledged 
himself to discharge this important part of his functions 
with the greatest caution and impartiality. He had declared 
that he “would walk in the light,” “that men should see 
that no particular turn or end led him, but a general rule.” 
Mr. Montagu would have us believe that Bacon acted up to 
these professions, and says that the power of the favourite 
did not deter the Lord Keeper from staying grants and pa- 
tents when his public duty demanded this interposition.” 
Does Mr. Montagu consider patents of monopoly as good 
things ? Or does he mean to say that Bacon staid every pa - 
tent of monopoly that came before him ? Of all patents in 
our histoiy, the most disgraceful was that which was granted 
to Sir Giles Mompesson, supposed to be the original oi Mas- 
singer’s Overt-each, and to Sir Brancis Micheli^ from whom 
Jus'tiee Greedy is supposed to have been dra'wn, for the ex- 
clusive manufacturing of gold and silver lace. The effect of 
this monopoly was of course that the metal employed in the 
manufacture was adul'terated to the great loss of the public. 
But this was a trifle. The patentees were armed with powers 
as great as have ever been given to farmers of the revenue in 
the worst governed countries. They were authorised to search 
houses and to arrest interlopers ; and these formidable powers 
were used for purposes viler than even those for which they 
were given, for the wreaking of old grudges, and for the cor- 
rupting of female chastity. Was not this a ease in which 
publicduty demanded the interposition of the Lord Keeper? 
And did the Lord Keeper interpose ? He did. He wrote to 
inform the King, that he “had considered of the fitness and 
conveniency of the gold and silver thread business,” “ that 
it was convenient that it should be settled,” that he “ did 
conceive apparent likelihood that it would redound much to 
his Majesty’s profit,” that, therefore, “it were good it were 
settled with aU convenient speed.” Tlie meaning of all this 
was, that certain of the house of Villiers were to go shares 
TOth Oveireach and Greedy in the plunder of the public. 
This was the way in which, when the favourite pressed for 
patents, lucrative to his relations and to his creatures, ruinous 
and vexatious to the body of the people, the chief guardian 
ot the laws mterposed. Having assisted the patentees to 
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obtain tins monopoly. Bacon assisted them also m the stors 

pmpose of guarding it. He eom^ 
mi.ttd_ several people to close confinement for disohevino- M, 

Bacon acted conformably to his professions, or de^rv^ the 
praise jhmh his biographer has bestowed on him. 
n iis j|iid.iciS/l csipsLCitiY Ins coiirlT]r*'f' wqo tia+- i 
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hvelj page, raised bj a -wild freak of fortune to tie first in- 
fiuence m tke empire, that he should have bestowed anv 
senous tnought on the principles which ought to guide ixx- 
clicial decisions ? Bacon was the ablest public man Wn iiv- 
mg in Europe. He was near sixty years old. He had thought 
much, and to good pmpose, on the general principles of law. 
lie had for many years borne a part daily in the administra- 
tion of justice. It was impossible that a man with a tithe of 
his sagacity and experience should not have known that a 
judge who suffers friends or patrons to dictate his decrees 
violates the plainest rules of duty. In fact, as we have seen, 
he knew this well : he expressed it admirably. Heither on 
this occasion nor on any otlier could his bad actions be attri- 

diferent cSsf 

A man who stooped to render such services to others wa.s 
not likely to be scrupulous as to the means by which he en- 
riched himself. He and his dependents accepted laro-e iire- 
sents from persons who were engaged in Clianceij suits. 
The amount of the plunder which he collected in this way it 
IS impossible to estimate. There can be no doubt that he 
received very much more than was proved on his tidal, though 
it may be, less than was suspected by the public. His enemies 
stated his illicit gains at a hundred thousand pounds. But 
this was jirobaLlj an exaggeration. 

It was long before the day of reckoning amved. Durino- 
the interval between tlie second and thhd Parliaments of 
James, the nation was absolutely governed by the Crown 
The prospects of the Lord Keeper were bright and serene. 
His great place rendered the splendour of his talents even 
more conspicuous, and gave an additional charm to the se- 
renity of his temper, the couitesy of his maimers, and the 
eloquence of his conversation. The pillaged suitor mi<dit 
mutter. The austere Puritan patriot might, in his retreat, 

bestowed without measure 
aU the abilities which qualify men to take the lead in m-ea,t 
reforms should be found among the adherents of the worst 
abuses. Birt the mm-murs of the suitor and the lamentations 
of the iiS'd scarcely any avenue to the ears of the 

powerful. ^ The Kmg, and the minister who was the Kino-’s 
master, smiled on their illustrious flatterer. The whole crowd 
of courtiers and nobles sought his favour with emulous eao-er- 
ness. Men of wit and learning hailed with delight the eleva- 
tion of one who had so signally shown that a man of profoimd 
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learning and of brilliant wit iniglit iinderstaiidj far better 
tlian any plodding dmice, tlie art of tliriving in tlie world. 

Once, and blit once, tliis course of prosperity was for a 
moment interrupted. It slionld seem tbat even Bacon’s brain 
was not strong eiioiigli to bear without some discomposure 
the inebriating effect of so much good fortune. Bor some 
time aider his elevation, he showed himself a little wanting 
ill that wariness and self-command to which, more than 
even to his traiiscendeiit talents, his elevation was to be as- 
cribed. He was by no means a good hater. The tempera- 
ture of his revenge', like that of his gratitude, wns scarcely 
ever more than liikeivarni. But there was one iierson whom 
he had long regarded with an animosity •which, though 
st-udiously suppressed, was perhaps the stronger for the sup- 
pression. The insults and injuries which, when a jDmig 
man struggling into note and professional practice, he had 
received from Sir Edivard Ooke, were such as might move 
the most placable nature to resentment. About the time at 
which Bacon received the Seals, Coke had, on account of his 
contumacious resistance to the royal pleasure, been deinived 
of his seat in the Court of King’s Bench, and had ever since 
languished in retirement. But Coke’s opposition to the 
Court, we fear, was the effect not of good principles, but of a 
bad temper. Perverse and testy as he was, he wanted true 
fortitude and dignity of character. His obstinacy, unsup- 
ported by virtuous motives, was not proof against disgrace. 
He solicited a reconciliation with the favourite, and his 
solicitations were successful. Sir John Villiers, the brother 
of Buckingham, was looking out for a rich wife. Coke had 
a largo fortune and an unmarried daughter. A bargain was 
struck. But Lady Coke, the lady whom twenty years before 
Essex: had wooed on behalf of Bacon, would not hear of the 
match. A violent and scandalGus family quarrel followed. 
The mother carried the girl away by stealth. The father 
pursued them, and regained possession of his daughter by 
force. The King was then in Scotland, and Buckingham 
had attended him thither. Bacon was, during their absence, 
at the head of affairs in England. He felt towards Coke as 
much malevolence as it was in his nature to feel towards 
any body. His wisdom had been laid to sleep by prosperity. 
In an evil hour he determined to interfere in the disputes 
which agitated his enemy’s honsehold. He declared for the 
wife, countenanced the Attorney-General in filing an infor- 
mation in the Star Chamber against the husband, and wrote 
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letters to the King and the favourite against the proposed 
marriage. The strong language ivhich he used in those 
letters shows that, sagacious as he was, he did not quite 
Icnow his place, and that he was not fully acquainted with 
the^ extent either of Buckingham’s power, or of the change 
which the possession of that powei* had prodxxced in Buck- 
ingham s character. He soon had a lesson which he never 
forgot. The favourite received the news of the Lord Keeper’s 
interference with feelings of the most violent resentment, 
and made the King even mere angry than himself. Bacon’s 
eyes were at once opened to his error, and to all its possible 
consequences. He had been elated, if not intoxicated, by 
gi'eatness. The shock sobered him in an instant. He was 
himself again. He apologized submissively for Ms inter- 
ference. He directed the Attorney-General to stop the pro- 
ceedings against Coke. He sent to tell Lady Coke that he 
could do nothing for her. He announced to both the families 
that he was desirous to promote the coimexion. Havino* 
given these ptroofs of contrition, he ventured to present him- 
seK before Buckingham. But the young upstart did not 
think that he had yet sufficiently humbled an old man whO' 
had been his Mend and his benefactor, who was the highest 
civil functionary in the realm, and the most eminent man of 
tetters in the world. It is said that on two successive days 
Bacon repaired to Buckingham’s house, that on two succes- 
sive days he was suffered to remain in an antechamber 
among foot-boys, seated on an old wooden box, with the 
Great Seal of England at his side, and that when at leno-th 
he was admitted, he flung himself on the floor, kissed the 
favourite’s feet, and vowed never to rise till he was foroiven 
Sir Anthony Weldon, on whose authority this stoiy rests, is 
likely enough to have exaggerated the meanness of Bacon 
and the insolence of Buckingham. But it is difficult to 
imagine that so circumstantial a narrative, written by a per- 
son who avers that he was present on the occasion, can be 
whoUy without foundation; and, unhappily, there is little in 
the character either of the favourite or of the Lord Keeper 
to make the naiuative improbable. It is eei-tain that a re- 
conciliation took place on terms humiliating to Bacon, wffio 
never more ventm-ed to cross any purpose of any body who 
bore the name of Villiers. He put a strong curb on those 
angry passions which had for the first time in his life mas 
tered his prudence. He went through the forms of a recon- 
eihation with Coke, and did his best, by seeking opportunities 
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of paying little civilities, and by avoiding all tliat conkl pro- 
duce collision, to tame the niitameable ferocity of Ms old 
enemy."'' . 

In the main, however, Bacon’s life, while he held the Great 
Seal, was, in outward appearance, most enviable. In London 
he lived with great dignity at York House, the venerable 
mansion of his father. Here it was that, in January, 1620, 
he celebrated his entrance into his sixtieth year amidst a 
splendid circle of friends. He had then exchanged the ap- 
pellation of Keeper for the higher title of Chancellor. Ben 
Jonson was one of the party, and wrote on the occasion some 
of the happiest of his rugged rhymes. All things, he tells 
us, seemed to smile about the old house, the fire, the wine, 
the men.” The spectacle of the accomplished host, after a 
life marked by no great disaster, entering on a green old 
age, in the enjoyment of riches, power, high honom-s, imdi- 
ininished mental activity, and vast literary reputation, made 
a strong impression on the poet, if we may judge from those 
well-lmo-wn lines ; 

“ England’s high Chancellor, the destined heir, 

In his soft cradle, to his father’s chair, 

Whose even thread the Fates spin round and full 
Out of their choicest and their whitest wool.” 

In the intervals of rest which Bacon’s i)olitical and judicial 
functions afforded, he was in the habit of retiring to Gor- 
hambury. At that ];)lace his business was literatmre, and 
his favomute amusement gardening, which in one of his most 
interesting Essays he calls the purest of human pleasmes.” 
In his magnificent grounds he erected, at a cost of ten 
thousand pounds, a retreat to which he repaired when he 
wished to avoid all visitors, and to devote himself wholly to 
study. On such occasions, a few young men of distinguished 
talents were sometimes the companions of his retirement j 
and among them his quick eye soon discerned the suj^erior 
abilities of Thomas Hobbes. It is , not probable, however, 
that he fully apjpreciated the j)Owers of his disciple, or fore- 
saw the vast influence, both for good and for evil, which that 
most vigorous and acute of human intellects was destined to 
exercise on the two succeeding generations. 

In January, 1621, Bacon had reached the zenith of liis 
fortunes. He had just published the Novum Orgamim ; and 
that extraordinary book had drawn forth the warmest ex- 
pressions of admiration from the ablest men in Emope. He 
had obtained honours of a widely different kind, but perhaps 
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not less yahed by Mm. He bad been created Baron Vernlam 

Viscomt"st"Tr*^^ dignity of 

Vi^omit St. Albans. His patent -was drawn in tlie most 
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his ministers h^ been at aU aware of the state of public feel 
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no longer; tliattlie nation liad ontgi’owii its old iiistitntions, 
was every day more iineasy imder them, was pressing agui^^ 
them, and would soon hurst through them. The alarming 
phaonoineiia, the existence of which no sycophant eonici deny, 
■were ascribed to every cause except the true one. In my 

first Parliament/^ said James, I was a novice. In my 

next, there was a kind of beasts called undertakers,^^ and so 
forth. In the third Parliainent he could hardly be called a 
novice, and those beasts, the undeidakers, did not exist. Yet 
his third Parlia-ment gave him more trouble than either the 
first' or the second. ■ 

The Parlimnent had no sooner met than the House of 
Commons proceeded, in a temperate and respectful, but most 
determined niaiiiier, to discuss the public grievances. Their 
first attacks 'were directed against those odious ]3atents, under 
cover of which Buckingham and his creatures had pillag'ed 
and oppressed the nation. The vigour ■with which these pro- 
ceedings were conducted s|)read dismay through the Court. 
Buckingham thought himself in danger, and, in his alarm, 
had recourse to an adviser who had lately acquired consi- 
derable influence over him, Williams, Dean of Westminster. 
This person had already been of great use to the favourite in 
a very delicate matter. Buckingham had set his heart on 
ma,rrying Lady Catherine Manners, daughter and heiress of 
the Earl of Eutland. But the difficulties were great. The 
Earl -^vas haughty and impracticable, and the young lady was 
a Catholic. Williams soothed the j)ride of the father, . and 
found arguments which, for a time at least, quieted the con- 
science of the daughter. Pox these services he had been re- 
warded with considerable preferment in the Church ; and he 
was now rapidly rising to the same j)lace in the regard of 
Buckingham which had formerly been occupied by Bacon, 

’Williams was one of those who are wiser for others than 
for themselves. His o-wn j)ublic life was unfortunate, and was 
made unfortunate by his sti'ange ■want of judgment and self- 
command at several important conjunctures. But the counsel 
which he gave on this occasion showed no want of ■worldly 
wisdom. He advised the favourite to abandon all thoughts of 
defending the monopolies, to find some foreign embassy for 
his brother Sir Edward, who was deeply implicated in the 
villanies of Mompesson, and to leave the other offenders to 
the justice of Parliament. Buckingham received this advice 
with the warmest expressions of gratitude, and declared that 
a load had been lifted from his heart. He then repaired with 
Williams to the royal presence. They found the King en- 
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gaged in earnest consultation witli Prince Charles. The plan 
of operations proposed by the Dean was fully discussed, and 
approved in all its parts. 

The first victims whom the Court abandoned to the ven- 
geance of the Commons were Sir Giles Mompessoii and Sir 
Ih'aiicis MichelL It was some time before Bacon began to 
enteitain any apprehensions. His talents and his address 
gave him great influence in the house of which he had lately 
become a member, as indeed they must have done in any 
assembly. In the House of Commons he had many personal 
friends and many warm admirers. But at length, about sis 
weeks after the meeting of Parliament, the storm burst, 

A committee of the Lower House had been appointed to in- 
quire into the state of the Courts of Justice. On the fifteenth 
of March the chairman of that committee, Sir Eobert Philips, 
member for Bath, reported 'that great abuses had been dis- 
covered. The person,’’ said he, against whom these things 
are alleged is no less than the Lord Chancellor, a man so en- 
dued with all parts, both of nature and art, as that I will say 
no more of him, being not able to say enough.” Sir Eobert 
then proceeded to state, in the most temperate manner, the 
nature of the charges. A person of the name of Aubrey had 
a case depending in Chancery. He had been almost ruined 
by law-expenses, and his patience had been exhausted by the 
delays of the court. He received a hint from some of the 
hangers-on of the Chancellor that a present of one hundred 
X^ounds would expedite matters. The x^oor man had not the 
sum required. However, having found out an usurer who ac- 
commodated him with it at high interest, he carried it to 
York House. The Chancellor took the money, and his de- 
X^eiidents assured the suitor that all would go right. Aubrey 
was, however disappointed ; for, after considerable delay, a 
killing decree ” was pronounced against him. Another suitor 
of the name of Egerton complained that he had been induced 
by two of the Chancellor’s jackals to make his Lordship a 
present of four hundred pounds, and that, nevertheless, he had 
not been able to obtain a decree in his-iavour. The evidence 
to these facts was overwhelming. Bacon’s friends could only 
entreat the House to suspend its judgment, and to send up 
the case to the Lords, in a form less offensive than an 
impeachment. 

On the nineteenth of March the King sent a message to 
the Commons, expressing his deep regret that so eminent a 
person as the Chancellor should be suspected of misconduct. 
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His Majesty declared that lie had no wish to screen the guilty 
from jiivstice, and pi’OiDOsed to ajipomt a new kind of tribunal^ 
consisting of eighteen commissioners, who might he chosen 
from among the members of the two Houses, to investigate 
the matter. The Commons were not disj)osed to dejiart from 
their regular course of proceeding. On the same day they 
held a conference with the Lords, and delivered in the heads 
of the accusation against the Chancellor. At this conference 
Bacon was not present. Overwhelmed with shame and re- 
morse, and abandoned by all those in whom he had weakh^ 
put his trust, he had shut himself up in his chamher from 
the eyes of men. The dejection of his mind soon disordered 
liis body. Buckingham, who visited him by the King’s 
order, found his Lordship very sick and lieaYy.” It ap- 
pears from a pathetic letter which the unhappy man ad- 
dressed to the Peers on the day of the conference, that he 
neither expected nor wished to survive his disgrace. During 
several days he remained in his bed, refusing to see any 
human being. He jiassionately told his attendants to leave 
him, to forget him, never again to name his name, never to 
remember that there had been such a man in the world. In 
the meantime, fresh instances of corruption were everyday 
brought to the knowledge of his accusers. The number of 
charges rapidly increased from two to twenty-three. The 
Lords entered on the investigation of the case with laudable 
alacrity. Some witnesses were examined at the bar of the 
House. A select committee was appointed to take the de- 
positions of others ; and the inquiry was rapidly proceeding, 
when, on the twenty-sixth of March, the King adjourned the 
Parliament for three weeks. 

This measure revived Bacon’s hopes. He made the most 
of his short respite. He attempted to work on the feeble 
mind of the King. He appealed to all the strongest feelings 
of James, to his fears, to his vanity, to his high notions of 
prerogative. Would the Solomon of the age commit so gross 
an error as to encourage the encroaching spirit of Parlia- 
ments? Would God’s anointed, accountable to God alone, 
’pay homage to the clamorous multitude ? Those,” ex- 
claimed Bacon, who now strike at the Chancellor will soon 
strike at the Crown. I am the first sacrifice. I wish I may 
he the last.” But aU his eloquence and address were em- 
ployed in vain. Indeed, whatever Mr. Montagu may say we 
are firmly convinced that it was not in the King’s power to 
save Bacon, without having recourse to measures which 
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would liave convulsed the realm. The Crovai had not sufB.- 
oient influence over the Parliament to procure an acquittal in 
so clear a case of guilt. And to dissolve a Parliament which 
is universally allowed to have been one of the best Parlia- 
ments that ever sat, which had acted liberally and respect- 
fully towards the Sovereign, and which enjoyed in the highest 
degree the favour of the people, only in order to stop a grave, 
temperate, and constitutional inquiry into the personal in- 
tegrity of the first judge in the kingdom, would have been 
a measure more scandalous and absurd than any of those 
which were the ruin of the House of Stuart. Such a mea- 
sure, while it would have been as fatal to the Chancellors 
honour as a conviction, would have endangered the very ex- 
istence of the monarchy. The King, acting by the advice of 
Williams, very properly refused to engage in a dangerous 
struggle with his people, for the purpose of saving from legal 
condemnation a minister whom it was impossible to save 
from dishonour. He advised Bacon to plead guilty, and 
promised to do all in his power to mitigate the punishment. 
Mr. Montagu is exceedingly angry with James on this 
account. But though we are, in general, very little inclined 
to admire that Prince’s conduct, we really think that his 
advice w^as, under all the circumstances, the best advice that 
could have been given. 

On the seventeenth of April the Houses reassembled, and 
the Lords resumed their inquiries into the abuses of the 
Court of Chancery. On the twenty-second, Bacon addressed 
to the Peers a letter, which the Prince of Wales condescended 
to deliver. In this artful and pathetic composition, the 
Chancellor acknowledged liis guilt in guarded and general 
terms, and, while acknowledging, endeavoured to j)aliiate it. 
This, however, was not thought sufficient by his judges. They 
required a more particular confession, and sent him a copy 
of the charges. On the thirtieth, he delivered a i)aper in 
which he admitted, with few and unimportant reservations, 
the truth of the accusations brought against him, and threw 
himself entirely on the mercy of his peers. Upon advised 
consideration of the charges,’^ said he, descending into my 
own conscience, and calling my memory to account so fiir a^s 
I am able, I do plainly and ingenuously confess that I am 
guilty of corruption, and do renounce all defence.” 

The Lords came to a resolution that the Chancellor’s con- 
fession appeared to he fuU and ingenuous, and sent a com- 
mittee to inquire of him whether it was really subscribed by 
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liimself. Hie deputies, among -wlioin was Sontliampton, the 
common friend, many years before, of Bacon and Essex, per- 
formed their duty with great delicacy. Indeed the agonies 
of such Q; mind and the degradation of such a name might 
well have softened the most obdui^ate natures. My Lords,’’ 
said Bacon, it is my act, my hand, my heart. I beseech 
your Lordships to be merciful to a broken reed.” They with- 
drew; and he again retired to his chamber in the deepest 
dejection. The next day, the sergeant-at-arms and the usher 
of the House of Lords came to conduct him to Tf estminster 
Hall, where sentence was to ho pronounced. But they found 
him so unwell that he could not leave his bed ; and this 
excuse for his absence was readily accepted. In no quarter 
does there appear to have been the smallest desire to add to 
his humiliation. 

The sentence was, however, severe, the more severe, no 
doubt, because the Lords knew that it would not be executed, 
and that they had an excellent opj)ortnnity of exhibiting;, at 
small cost, the inflexibility of their justice, and their ahlior- 
3:ence of corruption. Bacon was condemned to pay a fine of 
forty thousand pounds, and to be imprisoned in the Tower 
during the King’s pleasure. He was declared incapable of 
holding any office in the State or of sitting in Parliament ; 
and he was banished for life from the verge of the court. In 
such misery and shame ended that long career of worldly 
wisdom and worldly prosjperity. 

Even at this pass Mr. Montagu does not desert his hero. 
He seems indeed to think that the attachment of an editor 
ought to be as devoted as that of Mr. Moore’s lovers ; and 
cannot conceive what biography was made for, 

“ if ftis not the same 

Through joy and tlirongh torment, through gloVy and shame.” 

He assures us that Bacon was innocent, that he had the 
means of making a perfectly satisfactory defence, that when 
he plainly and ingenuously confessed that he was guilty of 
corruption,” and ndien lie afterwards solemnly affirmed that 
his confession was his act, his hand, his heart,” he was 
telling a great lie, and that he refrained from bringing for- 
ward proofs of his innocence because he durst not disobey the 
King and the favourite, who, for their ovm selfish objects^ 
pressed him to plead guilty, 

‘ How, in the first place, there is not the smallest reason 
to believe that, if James and Buckingham had thought that 
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Bacon tad a good defence, ttey wonld have pi-evented Bim 
from maMng it. Wliat conceivable motive had they for doing 
so ? Mr. Montagu pei-petually repeats that it -was their in- 
terest to sacrifice Bacon. But he overlooks an obvious dis- 
tinction. It was their interest to sacrifice Bacon on the 
supposition of his guilt ; but not on the supposition of his 
innocence. James was very proi)erly unwilling to run the 
risk of protecting his Chancellor against the Parliament. 
But if the Chancellor had been able, by force of argument, to 
obtain an acquittal from the Parliament, we liave no doubt 
that both the King and Villiers would have heartily I’ejoiced. 
They would have rejoiced, not merely on account of their 
friendship for Bacon, which seems, however, to have been as 
sincere as most friendships of that sort, but on selfish grounds. 
Nothing could have strengthened the government more than 
such a victory. The King and the favourite abandoned the 
Chancellor because they were unable to avert his disgrace, 
and unwiUmg to share it. Mr. Montagu mistakes effect for 
cause. He thinks that Bacon did not pi'ove his innocence, 
because he was not supported by the Com-t. The truth evi- 
dently is that the Court did not venture to support Bacon, 
because he could not prove his innocence. 

Again, it seems strange that Mr. Montagu should not per- 
ceive that, wlfile attempting to vindicate Bacon’s reputation, 
he is really casting on it the foulest of all aspersions. He 
imputes to his idol a degree of meanness and depravity more 
loathsome than judicial eorrujption itself. A corrupt judge 
may have many good qualities. But a man who, to please a 
powei-ful patron, solemnly declares himselfguilty of corruption 
when he Imows himself to be innocent, must be a monster of 
servility and impudence. Bacon was, to say nothing of his 
highest claims tq respect, a gentleman, a nobieman, a scholar, 
a statesman, a man of the first consideration in society, a man 
far advanced ia years. Is it possible to believe that such a 
man would, to gratify any human being, iiTeparably ruin his 
own character by his own act ? Imagine a gi’ey-headed judge, 
full of years and honours, owning with tears, with pathetic 
assurances of his penitence and of his sincerity, that he has 
been guilty of shameful mal-practioes, repeatedly assevei’ating 
the truth of his confession, subscribing it with his own hand", 
submitting to conviction, receiving a humiliating sentence 
and acknowledging its justice, and all this when he has it in 
his power to show that his conduct has been irreproachable ! 
The thing is incredible. But if we admit it to be true, what 
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must we think of such a man, if indeed lie deserves the name 
of man, who thinks any thing that kings and minions can 
bestow more precious than honour, or any thing that thej" 
can inflict more terrible than infamy ? 

Of this most disgraceful imputation we fully acquit Bacon. 
He had no defence ; and Mr. Montagu’s affectionate attempt 
to make a defence for Mm has altogether failed. 

The grounds on which Mr. Montagu rests the case are two ; 
the first, that the taking of presents was usual, and, what he 
seems to consider as the same thing, not discreditable ; the 
second, that these presents were not taken as bribes. 

Mr. Montagu brings forward many facts in suj)port of his 
first proj)osition. He is not content with showing’ that many 
English judges formerly received gifts from suitors, but 
collects similar instances from foreign nations and ancient 
times. He goes back to the commonwealths of Greece, and 
attempts to press into his sc^rvice a line of Homer and a sen- 
tence of Plutarch, which, we fear, will hardly seiwe his turn. 
The gold of which Homer speaks was not intended to fee the 
judges, but was paid into court for the benefit of the success- 
ful litigant ; and the gratuities which Pericles, as Plutarch 
states, distributed among the members of the Athenian tri- 
bunals, were legal wages paid ont of the public revenue. We 
can supifly Mr. Montagu with passages much more in point. 
Hesiod, vfho, like i30or Aubrey, had a killing decree ” made 
against him in the Chancery of Ascra, forgot decorum so far 
that he ventured to designate the learned persons who presided 
ill that court, as /3aaiX7]a$ B(opo<pdyovs» Plutarch andDiodoi’us 
liave handed down to the latest ages the respectable name of 
Anytus, the son of Antlieinioii, the first defendant who, eluding 
all the safeguards which the ingenuity of Solon could devise, 
succeeded in corrupting a bench of Athenian judges. We ai'e 
indeed so far from grudging Mr. Montagu the aid of Greece, 
that we will give him, Rome into the bargain. We acknow- 
ledge that the honourable senators who tried Verres received 
presents which were worth more than the fee-simple of York 
House and Gorliambury together, and that the no less hon- 
ourable senators and knights who professed to believe in the 
alihi of Clodius obtained marks still more extraordinary of 
the esteem and gratitude of the defendant. In short, we are 
ready to admit that, before Bacon’s time, and in Bacon’s 
time, judges were in the habit of receiving gifts from suitors. 

But is this a defence ? We think not. The robberies of 
Cacus and Barabbas are no apology for those of Turpin. The 
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conduct of tlie two men of Belial wlio swore away the life of 
Naboth has never been cited as an excuse for the perjuries of 
Oates and Dangerfield. Mr. Montagu has confounded two 
things which it is necessary carefully to distinguish from 
each other^ if .we wish to form a correct judgment of the 
characters of men of other countries and other times. That 
an immoral action is, in a particular society, generally con- 
sidered as innocent, is a good plea for an individual who, 
being one of that society, and having adopted the notions 
<vhich prevail among his neighbours, commits that action. 
But the circumstance that a great many peoj)le are in the 
habit of committing immoral actions is no plea at all. We 
should think it unjust to call St. Louis a wicked inaii, because, 
in an age in which toleration was generally regarded as a sin, 
he persecuted heretics. We should think it unjust to call 
Cowper’s friend, John Newton, a hypocrite and monster, be- 
cause, at a time when the slave-trade -was commonly con- 
sidered by the most respectable people as an innocent and 
beneficial traffic, lie went, largely provided with hjnm-books 
and hand-cuffs, on a Guinea voyage. But the circumstance 
that there are twenty thousand thieves in London is no excuse 
for a fellow who is caught breaking into a sho]!. No man is 
to be blamed for not making discoveries in morality, for not 
finding out that something which every body else thinks to 
be good is really bad. But, if a man does that which he and 
all around him know to be bad, it is no excuse for him that 
many others have done the same. We should be ashamed of 
spending so much time in pointing out so clear a distinction, 
but that Mr. Montagu seems altogether to overlook it. 

Now, to apply these princijiles to the case before us 5 let 
Mr. Montagu prove that, in Bacon’s age, the practices for 
which Bacon was j)unislied were generally considered as in- 
nocent ; and we admit that he has made out Ms j>oint. But 
this we defy him to do. That these practices were common 
we admit. But they were common just as all wickedness to 
which there is strong temptation always was and always •will 
be common. They wei’e common just as theft, cheating, 
23erjnry, adultery have always been common. They were 
common, not because peoi3le did not know what was right, 
but because peoiile liked to do what was wrong. They were 
common, though prohibited by la'w. They were common, 
though condemned by public opinion. They were common, 
because in that age law and i)ublic 02)inion united had not 
sufficient force to restrain the greediness of pow^erfiil and un- 
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principled magistrates. They were common, as every crime 
-^vill be common when the gain to wliich it leads is great, and 
the chance of punishment small. But, though common, they 
were universally allowed to be altogether unjustifiable ; they 
were in the highest degree odious ; and, though many were 
guilty of them, none had the audacity publicly to avow and 
defend them. 

We could give a thousand proofs that the opinion then en- 
tertained concerning these practices was such as we have de- 
scribed. But we will content ourselves -with calling a single 
witness, honest Hugh Latimer. His sermons, preached more 
than seventy years before the inquiry into Bacon’s conduct, 
abound with the sharpest invectives against those very 
practices of which Ba,coii was guilty, and which, as Mr. 
Montagu seems to think, nobody ever considered as blamable 
till Bacon was punished for them. We could easily fill 
twenty pages with the homely, but just and forcible rhetoric 
of the brave old bishop. We shall select a few passages as 
fair specimens, and no more than fair specimens, of the rest. 

Omnes diligunt munera. They all love bribes. Bribery is a 
princely kind of thieving. They will be waged by the rich, 
either to give sentence against the poor, or to put off the 
poor man’s cause. This is the noble theft of princes and 
magistrates. They are bribe-takers. Nowadays they call 
them gentle rewai'ds. Let them leave their colouring, and 
call them by their Christian name — bribes.” And again; 

Cambyses was a great emperor, such another as our master 
is. He had many lord deputies, lord presidents, and lieu- 
tenants nnder him. It is a great while ago since I read the 
history. It chanced he had nnder him in one of his 
dominions a briber, a gift-taker, a gratifier of rich men; 
he followed gifts as fast as he that followed the pudding, a 
handmaker in his office to make his son a great man, as the 
old saying is : Hapjpy is the child whose father goeth to the 
devil. The cry of the poor -widow came to the emperor’s ear, 
and caused him to flay the judge quick, and laid his skin in 
the chair of judgment, that all jndges that should give 
judgment afterward should sit in the same skin. Surely it 
%vas a goodly sign, a goodly monument, the sign of the 
judge’s skin. I pray God we may once see the skin in Eng- 
land.” ^^I am sure,” says he in another sermon, ‘^Hhis is 
scala inferniy the right way to hell, to be covetous, to take 
bribes, and pervert justice* If a judge should ask me the 
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way to hell, I would slxow Mm this way. Tirst, let him he a 
covetous man ; let his heart be ]3oisoned with covetousness. 
Then let him go a little further and tahe bribes ; and, lastly, 
pervert judgment. Lo, here is the mother, and the daughter, 
and the daughter’s daughter. Avarice is the mother; she 
brings forth bribe-taking, and bribe-taking perverting of 
judgment. There lacks a fourth thing to make up the mess, 
which, so help me God, if I were judge, shotild bo liangum 
tumn^ a Tyburn tippet to take with him ; an it were the judge 
of the King’s Bench, my Lord Chief Judge of England, yea, 
an it -were my Lord Chancellor himself, to Tyburn with him.” 
We will quote but one more passage. that took the 

silver basin and ewer for a bribe, thinketh that it will never 
come out. But he may now know that I know it, and I 
know it not alone; there be more beside me that know it. 
Oh, briber and bribery ! He was never a good man that will 
so take bribes. Nor can I believe that he that is a briber 
•will be a good justice. It will never be merry in England till 
■we have the skins of such. For wdiat needeth bribing where 
men do their things uprightly ? ” 

This was not the language of a great philosopher who had 
made new discoveries in moral and political science. It was 
the plain talk of a plain man, who sprang from the body of 
the people, who sympathised strongly with their wants and 
their feelings, and who boldly uttered their opinions. It was 
on accomit of the fearless way in which stout-hearted old 
Hugh exposed the misdeeds of men in ermine tij)pets and 
gold collars, that the Londoners cheered him, as he walked 
down tlie Strand to preach at Whitehall, struggled for a 
touch of his gown, and bawled “Have at them, Father 
Latimer.” It is plain, from the passages which we have 
quoted, amd from fifty others which we might quote, that, long 
before Bacon was bom, the accepting of presents by a judge 
was known to bo a wicked and shameful act, that the fine 
words under which it was the fashion to veil such corrupt 
practices were even then seen through by the common people, 
that the distinction in which Mr. Montagu insists between 
compliments and bribes was even then laughed at as a mere 
colouring. There may be some oratorical exaggeration in 
what Latimer says about the Tyburn tippet and the sign of 
the judge’s skin ; but the fact that he ventured to use such 
expressions is amply sufScient to prove that the gift-taking 
judges, the receivers of silver basins and ewers, were regarded 
as such pests of the commonwealth that a venerable divine 
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miglit, witlioiit any breach of Christian charity^ publicly pray 
to God for their detection and their condign punishment. 

Mr. Montagu tells ns, most justly, that we ought not to 
transfer the opinions of our age to a former age. But he has 
himself committed a greater error than that against which lie 
has cautioned his I'eaders. Without any evidence, naj", in 
the face of the strongest evidence, he ascribes to the people 
of a former age a set of opinions which no people ever held. 
But any hypothesis is in his view more probable than that 
Bacon should have been a dishonest man. We firmly believe 
that, if papers were to be discovered which should irresistibly 
^ prove that Bacon was concerned in the poisoning of Sir 

Thomas Overbuiy, Mr. Montagu would tell us that, at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, it was not thought 
impi’oper in a man to put arsenic into the broth of his friends, 
and that we ought to blame, not Bacon, but the age in which 
he lived. 

But why should "we have recourse to any other evidence, 
when the proceeding against Lord Bacon is itself the best 
evidence on the subject P Wlien Mr. Montagu tells us that 
we ought not to transfer the opinions of our age to Bacon^s 
age, he appears altogether to forget that it was by men of 
Bacon^s age that Bacon was prosecuted, tried, con- 
victed, and sentenced. Did not they know what their owm 
opinions were ? Did not they know whether they thought 
the taking of gifts by a judge a crime or not? Mr. Montagu 
complains bitterly that Bacon was induced to abstain from 
making a defence. But, if Bacoifis defence resembled that 
which is made for him in the volume before us, it would have 
been unnecessary to trouble the Houses with it. The Lords 
and Commons did not want Bacon to tell them the thoughts 
of their own hearts, to inform them that they did not con- 
sider such practices as those in which they had detected him 
as at all culpable. Mr. Montagu’s proposition may indeed be 
iairly stated thus: — It wvas very hard that Bacon’s contem- 
poraries should think it wrong in him to do what they did 
not thiiilv it wrong in him to do. Hard indeed ; and withal 
somewhat improbable. Will any person say that the Com- 
mons -who impeached Bacon for taking presents, and the 
Lords who sentenced him to fine, imprisonment and degrada- 
tion for taking presents, did not know that the taking of 
presents was a crime ? Or, will any person say that Bacon 
did not know what the whole House of Commons and the 
whole House of Lords knew? is not prepared 
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to Hiaintain one of tliese absurd propositions can deny tliai 
Bacon committed what he knew to be a crime. 

It cannot be pretended that the Houses were seeking occa- 
sion to ruin Bacon, and that they therefore brought him to pun- 
ishment on charges which they themselves knew to be frivolous. 
In no quarter was there the faintest indication of a disposition 
to treat him harshly. Through the whole proceeding there 
was no symptom of personal animosity or of feictious violence in 
either House. Indeed, we will venture to say that no State- 
Trial in our history is more creditable to all who took part in 
it^ either as prosecutors or judges. The decency, the gravity,, 
the public spirit, the justice moderated but not unnerved by 
compassion, which appeared in every part of the transaction, 
would do honour to the most respectable public men of our 
own times. The, accusers, while they discharged their duty 
to their constituents by bringing the misdeeds of the Chan- 
cellor to light, siDoke with admiration of his many eminent 
(:|ualities. The Lords, while coiidemiiiiig him, compliiiiented 
him on the ingenuousness of his confession, and spared him 
the humiliation of a i^ublic appearance at their bar. So 
strong was the contagion of good feeling that even Sir Ed- 
ward Coke, for the first time in his life, behaved like a gentle- 
man. No criminal ever had more temperate prosecutors than 
Bacon. No criminal ever had more favourable judges. If he 
v/as convicted, it was because it was impossible to acquit him 
without offering the grossest ontrage to justice and common 
sense. 

Mr. Montagu’s other argument, namely, that Bacon, though 
IxG took gifts, did not take bribes, seems to us as futile as 
that v/hich we have considered. Indeed, we might be con- 
tent to leave it to be answered by the j)h^kaest man among' 
our readers. Demosthenes noticed it with contempt more 
than two thousand years ago. Latimer, we have seen, treated 
this sophistry with similar disdain. “ Leave colouring,’’ said 
he, ^‘^a.ncl call these things by their Christian name, bribes.’^ 
Mr. Montagu attempts, somewhat unfairly, we must say, to 
rej)resent the presents which Bacon received as similar to the 
perquisites which suitors paid to the members of the Parlia- 
ments of Prance. The Preneh magistrate had a legal right 
to his fee; and the amount of the fee was regulated by law. 
Whether this be a good mode of remunerating judges is not 
the question. But what analogy is there between payments 
of this sort and the presents which Bacon received, presents 
which were not sanctioned by the law, which were not made 
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mider tlie public eye, and of wliicb. tbe amount *\vas regu- 
lated only by private bargain between tbe magistrate and the 
suitor? 

Again, it is mere trifling to say that Bacon could not liawe 
meant to act corimptly, because he employed the agency of 
men of rank, of bishops, privy-councillors, and members of 
Parliament ; as if the whole history of that generation was 
not full of the low actions of high people ; as if it was not 
7iotorious that men, as exalted in rank as any of the decoys 
that Bacon employed, had pimped for Somerset, and poisoned 
Ovorbury. 

But, says Mr. Montagu, these presents were made openly 
aiid with the greatest publicity.’’ This would indeed be a 
strong argument in favour of Bacon, But we deny the fact. 
In one, and one only, of the cases in which Bacon was accused 
of corruptly receiving gifts, does he appear to have received a 
gift publicly. This was in a matter dejDending between the 
Company of Apothecaries and the Company of G-rocers. Bacon 
in Ms Confession, insisted strongly on the circumstance that 
he had on this occasion taken a present publicly, as a proof 
that he had not taken it corruptly. Is it not clear that, if he 
had taken the presents mentioned in the other charges in the 
same public manner, he would have dwelt on this point in his 
answer to those charges ? The fact that he insists so strongly 
on the j)ublicity of one particular ];>resent is of itself sufficient 
to prove that the other presents were not X5'i'"tbiicly taken. 
Why he took this present publicly and the rest secretly, is 
evident. He on that occasion acted openly, because he was 
acting honestly. He -was not on that occasion sitting judi- 
cially. He was called in to effect an amicable arrangement 
between two parties. Both were satisfied with his decision. 
Both joined in making him a present in return for his trouble. 
Whether it was quite delicate in a man of his rank to accept a 
present under such circumstances, may be questioned. But 
there is no ground in this case for accusing him of cor- 
raption. 

Unhappily, the very circumstances which prove him to 
have been innocent in this case prove him to have been guilty 
on the other charges. Once, and once only, he alleges that 
he received a present publicly* The natural inference is that 
in all the other cases mentioned in the articles against him 
lie received presents secretly. When we examine the single 
case in which he alleges that he received a present publicly, we 
find that it is also the single case in which there was no gross 
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impropriety in his receiving a present. Is it then possible to 
doubt that liis reason for not receivmg other presents in as 
public a manner was that he knew that it was wrong to 
receive them? 

■One argument still remains, j)lausible in appearance, but 
admitting of easy and complete refutation. The two chief 
coini)lainants 5 Aubrey and Egerton, had both made presents 
to the Chancellor. But he had decided against them both. 
Therefore, he had not received those presents as bribes. The 
complaints of his accusers were, says Mr. Montagu, '^‘^not 
that the gratuities had, but that they had not intluenced 
Bacon’s judgment, as he had decided against theni.” 

The truth is, that it is precisely in this way that an exten- 
sive system of corruption is generally detected. A person 
who, by a bribe, has procured a decree in his fiivour, is by no 
means likely to come forward of his own accord as an accuser. 
He is content. He has his qidd pro quo. He is not im]3elled 
either by interested or by vindictive motives to bring the 
transaction before the public. On the contrary, he has almost 
as strong motives for holding his tongue as the judge him- 
self can have. But when a judge practises corruption, as vre 
fear that Bacon practised it, on a large scale, and has many 
agents looking out in different quartei's for prey, it wall some- 
times happen that he will be bribed on both sides. It will 
sometimes liapj^en that he will receive money from suitors 
who are so obviously in the OTong that he cannot with de- 
cency do aii^dliing to serve tliein. Thus he will now and 
then be forced to pronounce against a person from whom he 
has received a present; and he luakes that person a deadly 
enemy. The Inmdreds who have got what they paid for re- 
main quiet. It is the two or three who have paid, and have 
nothing to show for their money, who are noisy. 

The memorable case of the Goezmaiis is an example of 
this. Beaumarchais had an imjDortant suit depending* be- 
fore the Parliament of Paris. M. Goezman was the judge on 
whom chie% the decision depended. It was hinted to 
Beaumarchais that Madame Goezman might ])e propitiated 
by a present. He accordingly offered a purse of gold to the 
lady, who , received it graciously. There can be no doubt 
that, if the decision of the coimt had been favourable to him, 
these things would never have been known to the world. 
But he lost his cause. Almost the whole sum which lie had 
expended in bribery was immediately refunded ; and those 
who had disappointed him probably thought that he would 
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not, for the mere gratification of Ms malevolence, make 
public a transaction wliicli was discreditable to liimself as 
well as to them. They knew little of him. He soon taught 
them to curse the day in which they had dared to trifle with 
a man of so revengeful and turbulent a spirit;, of such daunt- 
less effrontery, and of such eminent talents for controversy 
and satire. He compelled the Parliament to put a degrad- 
insr stigma on M. Goezman. He drove Madame Goezman to 
a convent. Till it was too late to pause, his excited passions 
did not suffer him to remember that he could effect their 
ruin only by disclosures rninous to himself. We could give 
other instances. Ent it is needless. No person well ac- 
quainted with human nature can fail to j)erceive that, if the 
doctrine for which Mr. Montagu contends were admitted, 
society would be deprived of almost the only chance •which it 
has of detecting the corrupt practices of judges. 

We return to our narrative. The sentence of Bacon had 
scarcely been pronounced when it was mitigated. He was 
indeed sent to the Tower. But this was merely a form. In 
two days he was set at liberty, and soon after he retired to 
Gorliambury. His fine was speedily released by the Crown. 
He was next suffered to present himself at Court ; and at 
length, in 1624, the rest of his punishment “was remitted. He 
was now at liberty to resume liis seat in the House of Lords, 
and he was actually summoned to the next Parliament. But 
jige, infirmity, and perhaps shame, prevented him from 
attending. The Government allowed him a pension of twelve 
hundred pomids a year; and his whole annual income is 
estimated by Mr. Montagu at two thousand five hundred 
pounds, a sum which was probably above the average income 
of a nobleman of that generation, and which was certainly 
sufficient for comfort and even for splendour. Unhappily, 
Bacon was fond of display, and unused to pay minute atten- 
tion to domestic affairs. He was not easilj^ j)ersnaded to 
give up any part of the magnificence to which lie had been 
accustomed in the time of his power and prosperity. No 
pressure of distress could induce him to part with the woods 
of Gorliambury. I will iiot,^^ he said, be strij^ped of my 
feathers.'^ He travelled with so splendid an equipage and 
so large a retinue that Prince Charles, who once fell in with 
him on the road, exclaimed with surprise, "^^Well; do what 
we can, this man scorns to go out in snuftV’ This careless- 
ness and ostentation reduced Bacon to frequent distress. He 
was under the necessity of parting with York House, and of 
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taking up Ms residence, during kis visits to London, at his 
old Chambers in Gray^s Inn, He had other vexations, the 
exact nature of which is unknown. It is evident from his 
will that some part of his wife’s conduct had greatly dis- 
turbed and irritated him. 

But, whatever might be his pecuniary difficulties or his 
conjugal discomforts, the powers of his intellect still remained 
undiminished. Those noble studies for which he had found 
leisure in the midst of jprofessional drudgery and of courtly 
intrigues gave to this last sad stage of his life a dignity be- 
yond what power or titles could bestow. Impeached, con- 
ducted, sentenced, driven with ignominy from the presence of 
his Sovereign, shut out from the deliberations of his fellow 
nobles, loaded with debt, branded with dishonour, sinking 
under the weight of years, soitows, and diseases, Bacon was 
Bacon still. My conceit of his i)erson,” says Ben Joiison 
very finely, was never increased towards him by his place 
or honours ; but I have and do reverence him for the great- 
ness that was only proper to himself ; in that ho seemed to 
me ever, by his work, one of the greatest men and most 
worthy of admiration, that had ‘been in many ages. In his 
adversity I ever prayed that God would give him strength 5 
for greatness he could not want.” 

The services which Bacon rendered to letters during the 
last five years of his life, amidst ten thousand distractions 
and vexations, increase the regret, with 'which we think on 
the many years which he had wasted, to use the words of Sir 
Thomas Bodley, on such study as was not worthy of such 
a student.” He commenced a Digest of the Laws of Eng- 
land, a History of England under the Princes of the House of 
Tudor, a body of Hatural History, a Philosophical Eomaiice. 
He made extensive and valuable additions to his Essays. He 
published the inestimable Treatise BeAtigmentis Scienticmmi, 
The very trifles with which he amused himself in hours of 
pain and languor bore the mark of his mind. The best col- 
lection of jests in the world is that which he clictoied from 
memory, without referring to any book, 011 a clay on wdiicli 
illness had renclei-ed him -incapable of serious study. 

The great apostle of experimental philosophy was destined 
to be itKS martyr. It had occurred to him that snow might 
be used with advantage for the purpose of preventing animal 
substances from putrefying. On a very cold day, early in 
the spuing of the year 1626, he alighted from his coach near 
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Higligafce, in order to try the experiment. He went into a 
cottage, bought a fowl, and with his own hands stuffed it 
with snow. Wliile thus engaged he felt a sudden chill, and 
was soon so much indisposed that it was impossible for him 
to return to Gray’s Inn. The Earl of Arundel, with whom 
he was w’-ell acquainted, had a house at Highgate. To that 
house Bacon w^as carried. The Earl was absent; but the 
servants who -we, re in charge of the place showed great re- 
spect and attention to the illustrious guest. Here, after an 
illness of abont a week, lie expired early on the morning of 
Easter-day, 1626. His mind appears to have retained its 
strength and liveliness to the €md. He did not forget the 
fowl which had caused his death. In the last letter that he 
over wrote, with fingers which, as lie said, could not steadily 
hold 0 . pen, he did not omit to mention that the experiment 
of the snow had succeeded excellently well.” 

Our opinion of the moral character of this great man has 
already been siifSciently explained. Had Ms life been joassecl 
in literary retirement, he would, in all j>robability, have de- 
served to be considered, not onty as a great philosoj)lier, but 
as a worthy and good-natured member of society. But neither 
liis principles nor his si)irit were such as could he trusted, 
when strong temptations wore to be resisted, and serious 
dangers to be braved. 

Ill his vriLl he expressed with singular brevity, energy, 
dignity, and patbos, a moiirnf iil consciousness that liis actions 
had not been such as to entitle him to the esteem of those 
under -whose observation his life had been passed, and, at the 
same time, a proud confidence that his writings had secured 
for Mm a high and permanent j)lace among the benefactors 
of mankind. So at least ^ve understand those striking words 
which have been often quoted, but whieli -we must quote 
once mor(3 : “ For my name and memory, I leave it to men’s 
charitable sjieeches, and to foreign nations, and to the 
next age.” 

His confidence was just. From the day of his death his fame 
has been constantly and steadily progressive; and we have 
no doubt that his name -will be named with reverence to the 
latest ages, and to the remotest ends of the civilised w'orld. 

The chief peculiarity of Bacon’s philosophy seems to us to 
have been this, that it aimed at things altogether difierent 
from those which his predecessors had jiroposed to them- 
selves. This was his oven opinion. Finis scientiarimi,” 
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says lie, nemiiie adhuc bene positus And again, 

Oinninm gravissimus en'OX' in deviatione ab nltiino doctriii- 
arnm fine consistit/^' ipsa ineta/^ says lie elsewhere, 

^^adline nlli, qnod sciam, mortalhnn posita est et defixa/’J 
The more carefully his works are examined, the inoi’e clearly, 
we think, it will appear that this is the real cine to his wdiole 
system, and that he used means different from those nsed by 
other philosophers, because he wished to arrive at an end 
altogether different from theirs. 

What then was the end which Bacon proposed to himself? 
It was, to use his own emphatic expression, fruit/’ It 'was 
the innltiplying of human enjo^nnents and the mitigating of 
hnmaii sufferings. It w^as the relief of man’s estate.” § It 
was commodis hmnanis inservire.” || It was efficaciter 
operari ad snblevanda vitse humame incoinmoda.”‘lf It was 
dotare vitam hmnanam iiovis inventis et copiis.”'^^'"'' It was 
genus Immanuin novis operibus et potestatibus eontinuo 
dotare.” tt This was the object of all his speculations in 
every department of science, in natural jDhilosojihy, in legis- 
lation, in politics, in morals. 

Two words form the key of the Baconian doctrine, Utility 
and Progress. The ancient philosophy disdained to be nseful, 
and was content to be stationary. It dealt largely in theories 
of moral perfection, which were so sublime that they never 
eonld he more than theorists in attempts to solve insoluble 
enigmas ; in exhortations to the attainment of unattainable 
frames of mind. It could not condescend to the humble 
office of ministering to the comfoi't of human beings. All 
the schools contemned that office as degrading; some cen- 
sured it as immoral. Once indeed Posidonius, a distinguished 
•writer of the age of Cicero and Ctesar, so far forgot himself 
as to enumerate, among the humbler blessings which nian- 
ld.:od owed to philosophy, the discovery of the principle of the 
arch, and the introduction of, the use of metals. This eulogy 
was considered as an affront, and was taken up with proper 
siurit. Seneca vehemently disclaims these insulting coinpli- 
ments.H Philosophy, according to him, has nothing to do 
with teaching men to rear arched roofs over their heads. 
The true philosopher does not care whether he has an arched 
roof or any roof. Philosophy has nothing to do with teaching 

^ Koinm Orgamm, Lib. 1. Apli. 81. *[ De Angmcntls, Lil). 2. Cap. 2. 

t Be Augmeniis, Lib. 1. . , Koinm Orgamm, Lib. 1. Aph. 81. 
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nicii tlie -uses of metals. She teaches ns to be independent 
of all material substances, of all mechanical contrivances. 
The wise man lives according to nature. Instead of attempt- 
ing to add to the physical comforts of his species, he regrets 
that his lot was not cast in that golden age when the Iminan 
race had no protection against the cold but the skins of v/ild 
beasts, no screen from the sun but a cavei'n. To impute to 
such a man any share in the invention or improvement of a 
plough, a ship, or a mill, is an insult. In my own time,” 
says Seneca, there have been inventions of this sort, tran- 
ei)arent windows, tubes for diffusing warmth equally through 
all ]parts of a building, short-hand, which has been carried to 
such a i^erfection that a writer can keep p>ace with the most 
I’apid speaker. But the inventing of such things is drudgery 
for the lowest slaves ; philosophy lies deeper. It is not her 
ofiice to teach men how to nse their hands. The object of her 
lessons is to form the soul. Non est^ inqnam, instrumentorum 
ad usus necesscvrios opifexJ^ If the non were left out, this last 
sentence would be no bad description of the Baconian j)liilo- 
sophy, and would, indeed, very much resemble several ex- 
pressions in the Novim Organnm. We shall next be told/’ 
exclaims Seneca, ^Hhat the first shoemaker was a philoso- 
pher.” For our own part, if we are forced to make our 
choice between the first shoemaker, and the author of the 
three books On Anger, we pronounce for the slioeniaker. It 
may be worse to be angry than to he wet. But shoes have 
kept millions from being wet ; and we doubt whether Seneca 
ever kept any body from being angry. 

It is Yevj reluctantly that Seneca can be brought to confess 
that any philosopher had ever paid the smallest attention to 
any thing that could possibly promote what vulgar people 
"^vould consider as the well-being of mankind. He labours to 
clear Democritus from the disgraceful imputation of having 
made the first arch, and Anacharsis from the charge of liavin^r 
contrived the potter’s wheel He is forced to own that such 
a thing might happen ; and it may also happen, he tells us, 
that a philosopher may be swift of foot. But it is not in his 
character of philosopher that he either wins a race or invents- 
a machine. Wo, to be sure. The business of a philosopher 
was to declaim in praise of poverty with two millions sterling 
out at usury, to meditate epigi^aimnatic conceits about the 
evils of luxury, in gardens which , moved the envy of sove- 
reigns, to rant about liberty, while fawning on the insolent 
and pampered freedmen of a tyrant, fo celebrate the divine 
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beauty of virtue with, tlie same pen ■wliicli liad just before 
mitten a defence of the murder of a mother by a son. 

From the cant of this philosophy, a philosophy meanly 
proud of its own unprofitableness, it is delightful to turn to 
the lessons of the great English teacher. We can almost 
forgive all the faults of Bacon’s life when we read that singu- 
daidy graceful and dignified passage : Ego certe, ut de me 
ipso, quod res est, loquar, et in iis qu£B nunc edo, et in iis qu£e 
in posterum meditor, dignitatem ingenii et nominis mei, si 
qua sit, ssepius sciens et volens projicio, dam commodis liu- 
maiiis iiiserviam; quique architectus fortasse in philosophia 
et scientiis esse debeam, etiam operarius, et bajultis, et quidvis 
demum fio, cum hand pauca quse oninino fieri necesse sit, alii 
autem ob innatam superbiam subterfugiant, ipse sustineam et 
exsequar.”^ This 'pliilanlhTO])ia^ which, as he said in one of 
the most remarkable of his early letters, “ was so fixed in his 
mind, as it could not be removed,” this majestic humility, 
this persuasion that nothing can be too insignificant for the 
attention of the wisest, which is not too insignificant to give 
pleasure or pain to the meanest, is the great characteristic 
distinction, the essential spirit of the Baconian philosophy. 
We trace it in aU that Bacon has written on Physics, on 
Laws, on Morals. And we conceive that from this pecu- 
liarity all the other peculiarities of his system directly and 
almost necessarily sprang. 

The spirit which appears in the passage of Seneca to 
which vre have referred tainted the whole body of the ancient 
philosophy from the time of Socrates downwards, and took 
possession of intellects with which that of Seneca cannot for 
a moment he compared. It pervades the dialogues of Plato. 
It may be distinctly traced in many parts of the works of 
Aristotle. Bacon has dro|)|)ed hints from which it may be 
inferred that, in his opinion, the prevalence of this feeling 
was^in a great measure to he attributed to the influence of 
Socrates, Our great comitrjunan evidently did not consider 
the revolution which Socrates effected in philosophy as a 
happy event, and constantly maintained that the earlier 
Oreek speculators, Democritus in particular, were, on the 
whole, superior to their more celebrated successors.f 

Assm^edly if the tree which Socrates planted and Plato 
TOtered is to he judged of by its flowers aaid leaves, it is the 

* De Augmcntis^ Lib. 7. Cap. 1. prlneipiis atq[tic originibus. Cogitaia et 
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Boblest of trees. But if we take tlie liomely test of Bacon, 
if we judge of tlie tree by its fruits, our opinion of it may 
perhaps be less favourable. When we sum up aB the useful 
truths which we owe to that philosophy, to what do they 
amount? We find, indeed, abundant proofs that some of 
those who cultivated it were men of the first order of intellect. 
We find among their writings incomparable sj>eciinens both 
of dialectical and rhetorical art. We have no doubt that the 
ancient controversies were of use, in so far as they served to 
exercise the faculties of the disputants ; for there is no con- 
troversy so idle that it may not be of use in this way. But, 
when we look for something more, for something which adds 
to the comforts or alleviates the calamities of the human 
race, we are forced to own oiirselves disappointed. We are 
forced to say with Bacon that this celebrated philosophy 
ended in nothing but disputation, that it was neither a vine- 
yard nor an olive-ground, but an intricate wood of briars and 
thistles, from which those who lost themselves in it brought 
back many scratches and no food.* 

We readily acknowledge that some of the teachers of this 
unfruitful wisdom were among the greatest men that the 
■world has ever seen. If we admit the justice of Bacon’s 
censure, we admit it -with regret, similar to that which Dante 
felt when he learned the fate of those illustrious heathens 
who were doomed to the first circle of Hell. 

Qran diiol mi prese al ciior quando lo hitesi, 

Perocche gente di molto valore 

Conobbi die hi quel limbo eraii sosposi.” 

But ill truth the very admiration which we feel for the 
eminent philosophers of antiquity forces us to adopt the 
opinion that their po-wers were systematically misdirected. 
Dor how else could it be that such powers should effect so 
little for mankind ? A pedestrian may show as much mus- 
cular vigour on a treadmill as on the highway road. But on 
the road his vigour will assuredly carry him . forward ; and on 
the treadmill he will not advance an inch. The ancient phi- 
losophy was a treadmill, not a ]iath. It was made up^ of 
revolving questions, of controversies which w^ere always be- 
ginning again. It was a contrivance for having much exer- 
tion and no porogress. We must acknowledge that more than 
once, while contemplating thp^, doctrines 'of the Academy and 
tlie Portico, even as they apepi^Ar in the transparent splendour 
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of Cicero’s incomparable diction, we liave been tempted to 
mutter with the surly centurion in Persiiis, Cur quis non 
prandeat boc est? ’’ What is the highest good, whether pain 
be an evil, whether all things be fated, whether we can be 
certain of any thing, whether we can be certain that we are 
certain of nothing, whether a wise man can be unhappy, 
whether a-U departures from right be equally rexareheiisible, 
these, and other questions of the same sort, occupied the 
braiiis, the tongues, and the i)ens of the ablest men in the 
civilised world during several centuries. This sort of phi- 
losoiihy, it is evident, conld not be progressive. It might 
indeed sharpen and invigorate the minds of those who de- 
voted themselves to it ; and so might the dis]putes of the 
orthodox Lillixmtians and the heretical Blefuscudiaiis about 
the big ends and the little ends of eggs. But such dis^mtes 
could add nothing to the stock of knowledge. The human 
mind accordingly, instead of marching, merely marked time. 
It took as much trouble as would have sufficed to carry it 
forward ; and yet remained on the same spot. There was no 
jiccumulatioii of truth, no heritage of truth acquired by the 
labour of one generation and bequeathed to another, to be 
again transmitted with large additions to a third. Wliere 
this philosophy was in the time of Cicero, there it continued 
to be in the time of Seneca, and there it continued to be in 
the time of Pavorinus. The same sects were still battling-, 
with the same unsatisfactory arguments, about the same 
interminable questions. There had been no want of inge- 
nuity, of zeal, of industrj^ Every trace of intellectual cul- 
tivation was there, excej>t a harvest. There had been jilenty 
of x^loughing, harrowing, reaping', threshing. But the gar- 
ners contained only smut and stubble. 

The ancient philosophers did not neglect natural science ; 
but they did not cultivate it for the purpose of increasing 
the power and ameliorating tbe condition of man. The 
taint of barrenness had spread from ethical to j)liysical specu- 
lations. Seneca wrote largely on natural philosophy, and 
magnified the importance of that study. But why ? Not 
because it tended to assuage suffering, to multiply the con- 
veniences of life, to extend the empire of man over the 
material world; but solely because it tended to raise the 
mind above low cares, to sej)arate it from the body, to exer- 
cise its siibtilty in the solution of very obscure qnestions.'^^ 
Thus natural jDhilosophy was , considered in the light merely 

* Scueca, Nat. Qumt 3 
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of a mental exercise. It was made subsidiary to tlie art of 
disputation ; and it consequently proved altogether barren of 
useful discoveries. 

There was one sect which, however absurd and pernicious 
some of its doctrines may have been, ought, it should seem, 
to have merited an exception from the general censure which 
Bacon has pronounced on the ancient schools of wisdom. 
The Epicurean, who referred all happiness to bodily j)lea8ure, 
and all evil to bodily pain, might have been expected to exert 
himself for the' purpose of bettering his own physical con- 
dition and that of his neighbours. But the thought seems 
never to have occurred to any member of that school. Indeed 
their notion, as reported by their great poet, was, that no more 
improvements were to be ex^^ected in the arts which conduce 
to the comfort of life. 

‘‘ Ad victum quse fiagitat iisus 
Omnia jarn ferme mortalibus esse parata.’’ 

This contented despondency, this disposition to admire 
what has been done, and to expect that nothing more will be 
done, is strongly characteristic of all the schools which px-e- 
ceded the school of Fruit and Progress. Widely as the Epi- 
cimean and the Stoic differed on most points, they seem to 
Jiave quite agreed in their contempt for pursuits so vulgar as 
to be useful. The philosophy of both was a garrulous, de- 
claiming, canting, vnrangling philosophy. Century after cen- 
tury they continued to repeat their hostile war-cries, Virtue 
and Pleasure ; and in the end it appeared that the Epicurean 
liad added as little to the quantity of pleasure as the Stoic to 
the quantity of virtue. It is on the pedestal of Bacon, not 
on that of Epicurus, .that those noble lines ought to be in- 
scribed: 

‘^0 tencbris tantis tam clariini extollere lumen 
Qiii primus potuisti, illustraus commoda vitce,’’ 

In the fifth century Christianity had conquered Paganism, 
and Paganism had infected Christianity. The Church was 
now victorious and corrupt. The rites of the Pantheon had 
passed into her worship), the siibtilties of the Academy into 
her creed. In an evil day, though with great j)omp and 
solemnity,— we quote the language of Bacon,— was the ill- 
starred alliance strieten between the old philosopfiiy and the 
new fiiith.-^^ Questions widely different from those which had 

^ Cogiiata et Visa, 
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emplo3?'ed the ingeimity of Pyrrho and Carneades, but just as 
subtle^ just as interminable, and just as unprofitable, exercised 
the minds of the lively and voluble Greeks. When learning 
began to revive in the West, similar trifies occupied the sharp 
and vigorous intellects of the Schoolmen. There was another 
sowing of the wind, and another reaping of the whirlwind. 
The great work of, improving the condition of the human 
race was still considered as unworthy of a man of learning. 
Those who undertook that task, if -what they effected could 
be readily comprehended, were desj)ised as mechanics; if not, 
they were in danger of being burned as conjurors. 

There cannot be a stronger proof of the degree in which 
the Imnian mind had been misdirected than the history of 
the two greatest events which took place during the middle 
ages. We speak of the invention of Gunpowder and of the 
invention of Printing. The dates of both are unknown. The 
authors of both are unknoAvn. Nor Avas this because men were 
too rude and ignorant to value intellectual superiority. The 
inventor of gunpowder api)ears to liaA'e been contemporary 
Avith Petrarch and Boccaccio. The inventor of printmg Avas 
certainly contemporary with Nicholas the Pifth, with Cosmo 
de’ Medici, and with a crowd of distinguished scholars. But 
the human mind still retained that fatal bent Avhich it had 
received tAvo thousand years earlier. George of Trebisond and 
Marsilio Picino would not easily have been brought to believe 
that the inventor of the printing-joress had done more for 
mankind than themselves, or than those ancient Avriters of 
whom they Avere the enthusiastic votaries. 

At length the time arrived Avhen the barren xoliilosoj^liy 
which had, during so many ages, employed the faculties of 
the ablest of men, Avas destined to fall. It had Avorn many 
shajDes. It had mingled itself with many creeds. It had 
survived revolutions in AA’^hich empires, religions, languages, 
races, had perished. Driven firom its ancient haunts, it had 
taken sanetiiary in that Church A\^hich it had persecuted, and 
had, like the daring fiends of the poet, placed its seat 

■■ next the seat of God, 

And Avith its darkness dared affront his light.’’ 

Words, and more Avords, and nothing but Avords, had been 
all the fruit of all the toil of aU the most renovmed sages of 
'sixty generations. But the days of this sterile exuberance 
Avere numbered. 

Many causes predisposed the public mind to a change. 
The study of a great variety of ancient Avriters, though it 
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(Yul not give a riglit direction to pliilosopliical research, did 
nmeli towards destroying that blind reverence for authority 
which had prevailed when Aristotle ruled alone. The rise 
of the Morentine sect of Platonists, a sect to which belong'ed 
some of the finest minds of the fifteenth century, was not an 
uninipoitaiit event. The mere substitution of the Academic 
for the Peripatetic philosophy would indeed have done little 
good. But any thing was better than the old habit of un- 
reasoning servility. It was something to have a choice of 
tyrants. ^‘^A spark of freedom,” as Gibbon has justly re- 
marked, ^^was produced by this collision of adverse servitude.” 

Other causes might be mentioned. But it is chiefly to the 
gi’eat reformation of religion that we owe the great reform- 
ation of j)hilosophy. The alliance between the Schools and 
the Vatican had for ages been so close that those who threw 
off the dominion of the Vatican conld not continue to recog- 
nise the authority of the Schools. Most of the chiefs of 
the schism treated the Peripatetic philosophy with contempt, 
and spoke of Aristotle as if Aristotle had been answerable for 
all the dogmas of Thomas Aquinas. NuUo a-pud Luther- 
anos philosophiam esse in pretio,” was a reproach which the 
defenders of the Chm'cli of Eome loudly repeated, and which 
many of the Protestant leaders considered as a compliment. 
Scarcely any text was more frequently cited by the reformers 
tlian that in which St. Paul cautions the Colossians not to 
let any man spoil them by lAilosophy. Luther, almost at 
the outset of his career, went so far as to declare that no 
man could be at once a iDroficient in the school of Axdstotle 
and in that of Christ. Zwingle, Bucer, Peter Martyr, Calvin, 
held similar language. In some of the Scotch universities, 
the Aristotelian system was discarded for that of Eamus. 
Thus, before the birth of Bacon, the empire of the scholastic 
philosoj)hy had been shaken to its foundations. There was 
in the intellectual world an anarchy resembling that which 
in the political world often follows the overthrow of an old 
and deeply rooted govermnent. Antiquity, prescription, the 
sound of great names, had ceased to awe mankind. The 
dynasty which had reigned for ages was at an end ; and the 
vacant throne was left to be struggled for by pretenders. 

The first effect of this great revolution was, as Bacon most 
justly observed,^ to give for a time an undue importance 
to the mere graces of style. The new breed of scholars, the 

^ De Aifj^mentis, ItibA* 
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Asclrains and Bticlianaiis, noiirislied witli tlie finest compo- 
sitions of the Axigustan age, regarded with loathing the dry, 
crabbed, and barbarons diction of respondents and oi^poneiits. 
They were far less studious about the matter of their writ- 
ing than about the manner. They succeeded in reforming 
Latinity; but they never even aspired to effect a reform in 
philosophy. 

At this time Bacon appeared. It is altogether incorrect 
to say, as has often been said, that lie was the first man who 
I’ose uj) against the Aristotelian philosojfiiy when in the 
height of its power. The authority Of that philosoifiiy had, 
as we have shown, received a fatal blow long before he was 
born. Several speculators, among whom Eainiis is the best 
known, had recently attempted to form new sects. Bacon’s 
own expressions about the state of public opinion in the time 
of Luther are clear and strong : Accedebat,” says he, 

odium et contemptus, illis ipsis temporibiis ortus erga 
Scliolasticos.” And again, “ Seholasticoruni doctrina de- 
spectui prorsus haberi coepit tanquam aspera et barbara.”* 
The i^art which Bacon played in this great change was the 
part, not of Eobespierre, but of Bonapai’te. The ancient 
order of things had been subverted. Some bigots still cher- 
ished with devoted loyalty the remembrance of the fallen 
monarchy and exerted themselves to effect a restoration. But 
the majority had no such feeling. Freed, yet not knowing 
how to use their freedom, they pursued no determinate 
course, and had found no leader capable of condncting them. 

That leader at length arose. . The philosophy which he 
taught was essentially new. It differed from that of the 
celebrated ancient teachers, not merely in method, but also 
ill object. Its object was the good of mankind, in the sense 
in which the mass of mankind always have understood and 
al-ways -will understand the word good. Meditor,” said 
Bacon, instaimationein philosophiaB ejusmocii qiim nihil 
inanis aut abstract! habeat, queeque vitee humanse eonditioiies 
in melius provehat.” f 

The difference between the philosophy of Bacon and that of 
his predecessors cannot, we think, be better illustrated than 
]>y comparing his views on some important subjects with those 
of Plato. We select Plato, because we conceive that he did 
more than any other person towards giving to the minds of 
speculative men that bent which , they retained till they re- 

* Both these passage's are in the first book* of the JDe Aug 7 nenti$, 
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ceh ed from Bacon a new impulse in a diametrically opj)osite 
direction 

It is cnrions to observe how differently these great men 
estimated tlie value of every kind of knowledge. Take Aritli- 
■raetic for example. Plato^ after sjyeaking slightly of the con- 
venience of being able to reckon and compute in the ordinary 
transactions of life, passes to what he considers as a far more 
important advantage. The study of the properties of inini- 
bers, he tells tis, liabitiiates the mind to the contemplation of 
pure truth, and raises ns above the material universe. He 
would have his disciples apply themselves to this study, not 
that they ma}^ be able to buy or sell, not that they may qualify 
themselves to be shopkeepers or travelling merchants, but 
that they may learn to withdraw their minds from the ever- 
shifting spectacle of this visible and tangible worlds, and to fix 
them on the immutable essences of things."^'* * * § 

Bacon, on the other hand, valued this branch of knowledge, 
only on account of its uses with reference to that vdsible and 
tangible world which Plato so much despised. He speaks 
with scorn of the mystical arithmetic of the later Piatonists, 
and laments the propensity of mankind to employ, on mere 
matters of curiosity, ]30wers the whole exertion of which is 
required for purposes of solid advantage. He advises arith- 
meticians to leave these trifles, and to employ themselves in 
framing convenient expressions, which may be of use in iphy- 
sieal researches.t 

The same reasons which led Plato to recommend the study 
of arithmetic led him to recommend also, the study of mathe- 
matics. The vulgar crowd of geometricians, he says, will not 
understand him. They have practice alwa^^s in view. They 
do not know that the real use of the science is to lead men to 
the knowledge of abstract, essential, eternal truth. J Indeed, 
if we are to believe Plutarch, Plato earned this feeling so far 
that he considered geometry as degraded by being apjAied to 
any purpose of vulgar utility. Archytas, it seems, had framed- 
machines of extraordinary po^ver on mathematical j)rinciples.§ 
Plato remonstrated with his friend, and declared that this was 
to degrade a noble intellectual exercise into a low craft, fit 
only for carpenters and wheelwrights. The office of geometry, 
he said, was to discipline the mind, not to minister to the base 

* Plato’s Beptiblic^ Book 7. . Marcellus, Tlie Tnacliiiios of Archytas 

t I)c Augmentis, Lib. S, Cap. 6. are also mentioned byAiilus Gelliiisand 

J Plato’s Be;pubHc, Book 7. Diogenes Laertius. 

§ Plutarch, Sgmgm. viii, and Life of 
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wants of the body. • His interference was successful, and from 
that time, according to Plutarch, the science of mechanics was 
considered as unworthy of the attention of a philosopher. 

Archimedes in a later age imitated and surpassed Arcliytas. 
But even Archimedes was not free from the px’evailing notion 
that geometry was degraded by being employed to produce 
any thing useful. It was with difSculty that he was induced 
to stoop from speculation to practice. He was half ashamed 
of those inventions which were the wonder of hostile nations, 
and always spoke of them slightingly as mere amusements, 
as trifles in which a mathematician might be suffered to relax 
his mind after intense application to the higher parts of his 
science. 

The opinion of Bacon on this subject was diametrically 
opposed to that of the ancient j)hilosophers. He valued 
geometry chiefly, if not solely, on account of those uses, 
which to Plato appeared so base. And it is remarkable that 
the longer Bacon lived the stronger this feeling became. 
When in 1605 he wrote the two books on the Advancement 
of Learning, he dwelt on the advantages which mankind de- 
rived from mixed mathematics; but he at the same time 
admitted that the beneficial effect produced by mathematical 
study on the intellect, though a collateral advantage, was 

no less worthy than that which was j)rincipal and inten- 
ded.^’ But it is evident that his views underwent a change. 
When, near twenty years later, he j)ublished the Be Aug^- 
ment is^ which is the Treatise on the Advancement of Learning, 
greatly expanded and carefully corrected, he made imj)ortant 
alterations in the part which related to mathematics. Ho 
condemned with severity the high preteaisions of the mathe- 
maticians, delicias et fastuni mathematicorum.” Assuming 
the well-being of the human race to be the end of knowledgc^^ 
he pronounced that mathematical science could claim no 
iiigher ranli: than that of an a2)pendage or an auxiliary to 
other sciences. Mathematical science, he says, is the hand- 
maid of natural philosophy ; she ought to demean herself as 
such ; and he declares that he cannot conceive by what ill 
chance it lias happened that she presumes to claim precedence 
over her mistress. He predicts — a jirediction which would 
have made Plato shudder — that as more ^ind more discoveiies 
are made in jihysics, there will he more and more branches of 
mixed mathematics. Of that collateral advantage the value 
of which, twenty years before, he rated so highly, he says not 

^ Xlstu et eommodis IiGmimim consuliiniis. 
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one word. This omission cannot have been the effect of mere 
inadvertence. His own treatise was before him. Prom that 
treatise he deliberately exi^nnged whatever was favourable to 
the study of pure mathematics, and inserted several keen re- 
flections on the ardent votaries of that study. This fact, in 
our opinion, admits of only one explanation. Bacon’s love of 
those pursuits which directly tend to improve the condition 
of mankind, and his jealousy of all imrsuits merely curious, 
had grown upon him, and had, it may be, become immoderate. 
He was afraid of using any expression which miglit have the 
eflcct of inducing any man of talents to employ in specula- 
tions, useful only to the mind of the speculator, a single honr 
wdiich might be employed in extending the empire of man 
over matter.*^ If Bacon erred here, we must acknowledge 
that we greatly prefer his error to the opposite error of Plato. 
We have no patience v/ith a 2>hilosophy which, like those Eo- 
man matrons who swallowed abortives in order to preserve 
their shapes, takes i)ains to be barren for fear of being 
homely. 

Let us pass to astronomy. This was one of the sciences 
which Plato exhorted his disciples to learn, but for reasons 
far removed from common habits of thinking. Shall we set 
down astronomy,” says Socrates, among the subjects of 
study I think so,” answers his young friend Glaucoii : 

to know something about the seasons, the months, and the 
years is of use for military purposes, as well as for agriculture 
and navigation.” It amuses me,” says Socrates, to see 
how afraid you are, lest the common herd of people should 
accuse you of recommending useless studies.” Pie then j)ro- 
ceeds, in that pure and magnificent diction which, as Cicero 
said, Jupiter would use if Jupiter spoke Greek, to explain, that 
the use of astronomy is not to add to the vulgar comforts of 
life, but to assist in raising the mind to the contemj)lation of 
things which are to be perceived by the j)ure intellect alone. 
The knowledge of the actual motions of the heavenly bodies 
Socrates considers as of little value. The appeai-ances which 
make the sky beautiful at night are, he teUs us, like the figures 
wdiich a geometrician draws on the sand, mere examples, mere 
helps to feeble minds. We must get beyond them ; we must 
neglect them ; we must attain to an astronomy which is as 
independent of the actual stars as geometrical truth is inde- 

* Compare the passage relating to Aiigmentis, hit. 3. Cap. 6. 
mathematics in the Second Book of the f Platons Ee^zMic^ Book 7. 
Advancement of Learjiing, with the Ee 
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peiideiit of tlie lines of an ill-drawn diagram. Tlii s is, we ima- 
gine, very nearly, if not exactly, tlie astronomy wdiieli Bacon 
compared to the ox of Prometliens a sleek, well-shaped 
hide, stuffed with rubbish, goodly to look at, but containing 
nothing to eat. He complained that astronomy had, to its 
great injury, been separated from natural philosophy, of which 
it was one of the noblest provinces, and annexed to the do- 
main of mathematics. The world stood in need, he said, of a 
very different astronomy, of a living astronomyt, of an astro- 
nomy which shonld set forth the natni*e, the motion, and the 
influences of the heavenly bodies, as they really are.J 
On the greatest and most useful of all human inventions, 
the invention of alphabetical writing, Plato did not look with 
much complacency. He seems to have thought that the use 
of letters had operated on the human mind as the use of the 
go-cart in leamingto walk, or of corks in learning to swim, is 
said to operate on the human body. It was a support which, 
in his opinion, soon became indispensable to those who used 
it, which made vigorous exertion first uiinecessa,ry, and then 
impossible. The powers of the intellect would, he conceived, 
have been more fully developed without this delusive aid. 
Men would have been compelled to exercise the understand- 
ing and the memory, and, by deep and assiduous meditation, 
to make truth thoroughly their own. Now, on the contrary, 
much knowledge is traced on paper, but little is engraved in 
the soul. A man is certain that he can find information at a 
moment’s notice when he wants it. He therefore suffers it 
to fade from his mind. Such a man cannot in strictness be 
said to know any thing. He has the show without the reality 
of wisdom. These opinions Plato has put into the mouth of 
an ancient king of Egypt. § But it is evident from the con- 
text that they were his own ; and so they were understood to 
be by Quinctiiian.|[ Indeed they are in perfect accordance 
with the whole Platonic system. 

Bacon’s views, as may easily be suj)posed, were widely dif- 
ferent. H The i)owers of the memory, he observes, without 
the help of writing, can do little towards the advancement of 
any useful science. He acknowledges that the memory may 
be disciplined to such a point as to be able to perform very 
extraordinaiy feats. , But on such feats he sets little value. 

* Be Aygmeniis, Lib. 3. Cap. 4. Plato’s 5’ eV avpavc^ idtrojLi^v.'’* 

t Asti’onomia viva. § Plato’s Blmdrus, 

J “ Qiuo substantiam ct motmn et in- jj Quinetilian, XL 
fl’jxiim ccelestium, prout re vera sunt, •[ Be Augment Is, Lib. 5. Cap. />. 
proponat.” Compare tliis language with 
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The habits of his mind, he tells us, are snch that he is iioi 
disposed to rate highly any accomplishment, however i^are, 
which is of no practical use to mankind. As to these pro- 
digions achievements of the memory, he ranks them with the 
exhibitions of rope-dancers and tumblei’s. ^^The two per- 
formances/’ he says, "^^are of much the same sort. The one 
is an abuse of the powers of the body; the other is an abuse 
of the powers of the mind. Both may perhaps excite onr 
wonder ; but neither is entitled to onr respect.” 

To Plato, the science of medicine appeared to be of very 
disputable advantage. He did not indeed object to quick 
cures for acnfe disorders, or for injuries prodnced by accidents. 
But the art which resists the slow sap of a chronic disease, 
which repairs frames enervated hy lust, swollen by gluttony, 
or inflamed by wine, which encourages sensuality by mitigat- 
ing the natural i)miishnient of the sensualist, and prolongs 
existence when the intellect has ceased to retain its entire 
energy, had no sliax'e of his esteem. A life protracted by 
medical skill he pronounced to be a long death. The exer- 
cise of the art of medicine ought, he said, to be tolerated, so 
far as that art may serve to cure the occasional distempers of 
men whose constitutions are good. As to those who have bad 
constitutions, let them die ; and the sooner the better. Such 
men are unfit for war, for magistracy, for the management of 
their domestic affairs, for severe study and speculation. If 
they engage in any vigorous mental exercise, they are troubled 
with giddiness and fulness of the head, all which they la}^ to 
the account of philosophy. The best thing that can happen 
to such xvretclies is to have done with life at once. He quotes 
mythical authority in suppoi’t of this doctrine ; and reminds' 
his disciples that the practice of the sons of JBsculapius, as 
described by Homer, extended only to the cure of extexmal 
injuries. . 

Par different was the philosophy of Bacon. Of all the 
sciences, that which he seems to have regarded -with the 
greatest interest was the science which, in Plato’s opinion, 
would not be tolerated in a well regulated community. To 
make men perfect was no part of Bacon’s plan. His humble 
aim was to make imperfect men comfortable. The benefi- 
cence of his philosophy resembled the beneficence of the com- 
mon Patlier, whose sun rises on the evil and the good, whose 
rain descends for the just and the unjust. In Plato’s opinion 
man was made for philosophy ; in Bacon’s opinion philosophy 

* Plato’s Book 3. 
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was made for man ; it was a means to an end ; and tliat end 
was to increase the pleasures and to mitigate the pains of 
millions who are not and cannot be philosophers. That a 
valetudinarian who took great pleasure in being wdieeled 
along his terrace, who relished his boiled chicken and his 
weak wine and water, and who enjoyed a hearty laugh over 
the Queen of Navarre’s tales, should be treated as a ca;put lujpi- 
num because he could not read the Timseus without a headache, 
was a notion which the humane spirit of the English schoo] 
of wisdom altogether rejected. Bacon v/ould not have thought 
it beneath the dignity of aphilosoi3her to contrive aninij)roved 
garden chair for such a valetudinarian, to devise some way 
of rendering his medicines more palatable, to invent repasts 
which he might enjoy, and pillows on which he might sleep 
soundly; and this though there might not be the smallest 
hope that the mind of the poor invalid would ever rise to the 
contemplation of the ideal beautiful and the ideal good. As 
Plato had cited the religious legends of Greece to justify his 
contempt for the more recondite parts of the art of healing, 
Bacon vindicated the dignity of that art by appealing to the 
example of Christ, and reminded men that the great Physician 
of the soul did not disdain to be also the physician of the 
body. ^ 

When we pass from the science of medicine to that of legis- 
lation, we find the same difference between the systems of 
these two great men. Plato, at the commencement of the 
Dialogue on Laws, lays it down as a fundamental princi|)le 
that the end of legislation is to make men virtuous. It is un- 
necessary to j)oint out the extravagant conclusions to which 
such a proposition leads. Bacon well knew to how great an 
extent the happiness of every society must depend on the vir- 
tue of its members; and he also knew what legislators can 
and what they cannot do for thepui’pose of promoting virtue. 
The view which he has given of the end of legislation, and of 
the principal means for the attainment of that end, has alwaj^'S 
seemed to us eminently happy, even among the many haj)2)y 
jDassages of the same kind with which his works abound. 

Finis et scopus quern leges intueri atque ad quern jussiones 
et sauctiones suas dirigere debent, non alius est quaiii ut cives 
feliciter degant. Id fiet si pietate etreligione recte instituti, 
moribus honesti, armis adversus hostes externos tuti, legum 
auxilio adversus seditiones et jmivatas injurias muiiiti, im- 
perio et magistratibus obsequentes, coi>iis et opibus locujfietes 

^ De Av.gmmitis^ Lib. 4. Cap. 2. 
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et florentes fuerint/'* Tlie end is the well-being of the 
people. Tlie means are the imparting o£ moral and religious 
education; the inwiding of every thing necessary for defence 
against foreign enemies; the maintaining of internal order ; 
the establishing of a judicial, financial, and commercial sys- 
tem, under which wealth may be rapidly accumulated and 
securely enjoyed. 

Even with respect to the form in which laws ought to be 
drawn, there is a remarkable difterence of opinion between 
the Greek and the Englishman. Plato thought a preamble 
essential ; Bacon thought it mischievous. Each -was consis- 
tent with himseif. Plato, considering the moral improvement 
of the people as the end of legislation, justly inferred that a 
law which commanded and threatened, hut which neither con- 
vinced the reason, nor touched the heart, must be a most im- 
perfect law* He was not content with deterring from theft a 
man who still continued to be a thief at heart, with restrain- 
ing a son who hated his mother fi'om beating his mother. 
The only obedience on which he set much value was the obe- 
dience which an enlightened understanding yields to reason, 
and which a virtuous disposition yields to precepts of virtue. 
He really seems to have believed that, by prefixing to every 
law an eloquent and pathetic exhortation, he should, to a great 
extent, render penal enactments superfluous. Bacon enter- 
tained no such romantic hopes ; and he well knew the prac- 
tical inconveniences of the course which Plato recommended. 

Neque nobis,’’ says he, “ prologi legum qui inepti oliin habiti 
sunt, et leges introducunt disputantes non jubentes, utiqxie 
placerent, sipriscos mores ferre possemus. . . . Quantum fieri 
potest prologi evitentur, et lex incipiat a jussione.”t 

Each of the great men whom we have compared intended to 
illustrate his system by a philosophical romance ; and each 
left his romance imperfect. Had Plato lived to finish the 
Critias, a comparison between that noble fiction and the new 
Atlantis would i^robably have furnished us with still more 
striking instances than any which we have given. It is 
amusing to think with wha,t horror he would have seen such 
an institution as Solomon’s House rising in his I'epuhlic : 
with what vehemence he would have ordered the brewhouses, 
i:he perfume-houses, and the dispensatories to he pulled down ; 
and with what inexorable rigour he would have driven beyond 
the frontier all the Fellows of the College, Merchants of Light 
and Dei>redators, Lamps and Pioneers. 

*I)a AugmmtiSy Lib. 8. Cap. 3. Apt. 5. 'f De Angmentis^ Lib. 8. Cap. 3. Aph. 69. 
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To Slim up the whole, we should say that the aim of the 
Platonic philosophy was to exalt man into a god. The aim 
of the Baconian philosophy was to provide man with what he 
requires while he continues to be man. The aim of the 
Platonic philosophy was to raise ns far above vulgar wants. 
The aim of the Baconian philosophy was to supply our vulgar 
wants. The former aim was noble ; but the latter was attain- 
able. Plato drew a good bow ; but, like Acestes in Virgil, he 
aimed at the stars : and therefore, though there was no want 
of strength or skill, the shot was thrown away. His arroAv 
was indeed followed by a track of da.zzling radiance, but it 
struck nothing. 

“ Yolans liqnidis in nubibas arsit armido 
Signavitqno viam flammis, tennisqne recessit 
Consumta in ventos.” 

Bacon fixed his eye on a mark which was placed on the earth 
and within bow-shot, and hit it in the white. The philosophy 
of Plato began in words and ended in words, noble words in- 
deed, words such as were to be expected from the finest of 
human intellects exercismg boundless dominion over the finest 
of human languages. The philosophy of Bacon began in ob- 
servations and ended in arts. 

The boast of the ancient philosophers was that their doctrine 
formed the minds of men to a high degree of wisdom and vir- 
tue. This was indeed the only practical good which the most 
celebrated of those teachers even pretended to effect ; and un- 
doubtedly, if they had efiPected this, they would have deserved 
far higher inaise than if they had discovered the most salutary 
medicines or constructed the most powerful machines. But 
the truth is that, in those very matters in which alone they 
professed to do any good to mankind, in those very matters 
for the sake of which they neglected all the i^mlgar interests 
of mankind, they did nothing, or worse than nothing. The}" 
promised what was impracticable ; they despised -what was 
practicable ; they filled the world with long words and long 
beai'ds; and they left it as wicked and as ignorant as they 
found it. 

An acre in Middlesex is better than a principality in Utopia. 
The smallest actual good is better than the most magnificent 
promises of impossibilities. The wise man of the Stoics would, 
no doubt, be a grander object than a steam-engine. But 
there are steam-engines. And the wise man of the Stoics is 
yet to be born. A philosophy which should enable a man to 
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feel perfectly happy while in agonies of pain would he hettei 
than a 2>hilosophy wliicli assuages j)ain. But we know that 
there are remedies which will assuage pain ; and we know 
that the ancient sages liked the toothache just as little as 
their neighbours. A philosoj)hj which should extinguish 
cu|)idity would be better than a philosophy which should 
devise laws for the security of j)roperty. But it is j)Ossible to 
make laws which shall, to a very great extent, secure i)roperty. 
And we do not understand how any motives which the ancient 
pliilosoj)hy furnished could extinguish cupidity. We know 
indeed that the philosophers were no better than other men. 
Brom the testimony of friends as well as of foes, from the con- 
fessions of Epictetus and Seneca, as well as from the sneers 
of Lucian and the fierce invectives of Juvenal, it is plain that 
these teachers of virtue had all the vices of their neighbours, 
with the additional vice of hypocrisy. Some j)eo2)le may 
think the object of the Baconian j)hilosoi)hy a low object, but 
they cannot deny that, high or low, it has been attained. 
They cannot deny that every year makes an addition to wliat 
Bacon called “fruit,’^ They cannot deny that mankind have 
made, and are making, great and constant progress in the 
I'oad which he pointed out to them. Was there any such 
jmogressive movement among the ancient pliilosojpliers ? 
After they had been declaiming eight hundred years, had 
they made the world better than when they began ? Our 
belief is that, anioiig the philosophers themselves, instead of 
a x^rogressive iinxmovement there was a progressive degene- 
racy. An abject superstition which Democritus or Anaxagoras 
would have rejected -with scorn added the last disgrace to 
the long dotage of the Stoic and Platonic schools. Those 
unsuecessful attemi>ts to articulate which are so delightful 
and interesting in a child shock and disgust us in an aged 
j)aralytic; and in the same way, those wild mythological 
fictioiis which charm us, when we hear them lisped by Greek 
j>oetry in its infanc}", excite a mixed sensation of j^ity and 
loathing, when mumbled by Greek philosophy in its old age. 
We know that guns, cutlery, spy-glasses, clocks, are better 
in our time than they were in the time of our fathers, and 
were better in the time of our fathers than they were in the 
time of our grandfathers. We might, therefore, be inclined 
to think that, when a philosoj)hy which boasted that its 
object was the elevation and x>urification of the mind, and 
which for this object neglected the sordid office of ministering 
to the , comforts of the body, had flourished m the highest 
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honour during many hundreds of years, a vast moral ame- 
lioration must have taken place. Was it so? Look at the 
schools of this wisdom four centuries before the Christian era 
and four centuries after that era. Compare the men whom 
those schools formed at those two periods. Compare Plato 
and Libanius. Compare Pericles and Julian. This philo- 
sophy confessed, nay boasted, that for every end but one it 
was useless. Had it attained that one end ? 

Suppose that Justinian, when he closed, the schools oi 
Athens, had called on the last few sages who still haunted the 
Portico, and lingered round the ancient plane-trees, to show 
their title to public veneration : suppose that he had said ; ^ 

A thousand years have elapsed since, in this famous city, 

Socrates posed Protagoras and Hippias ; during those thou- 
sand years a large proportion of the ablest men of every gene- 
ration has been employed in constant efforts to bring to |)er- 
fection the philosophy which you teach ; that philoso|)hy has 
been munificently patronised by the powerful ; its professors 
have been held in the highest esteem by the public ; it has 
drawn to itself almost all the sap and vigour of the human 
intellect : and what has it effected ? What profitable truth 
has it taught us which we should not equally have known 
without it? What has it enabled us to do which we should 
not have been equally able to do without it ? ” Such ques- 
tions, we suspect, would have puzzled Simplicius and Isidore. 

Ask a follower of Bacon what the new philosophy, as it was 
called in the time of Charles the Second, has effected for 
mankind, and his anwer is ready; ^‘^It has lengthened life ; 
it has mitigated pain ; it has extinguished diseases; it has 
increased the fertility of the soil ; it has given new securities 
to the mgriner ; it has furnished new arms to the warrior ; it 
has spanned great rivers and estuaries with bridges of form 
unlcnown to our fathers ; it has guided the thunderbolt in- 
nocuously from heaven to earth ; it has lighted up the night 
with the splendour of the day ; it has extended the raaige of 
the human vision ; it has multiplied the power of the human 
muscles ; it has accelerated motion ; it has annihilated dis- 
tance ; it has facilitated intercourse, correspondence, all 
friendly offices, all despatch of business ; it has enabled man 
to descend to the depths of the sea, to soar into the air, to { 

penetrate securely into the noxious recesses of the earth, to 
traverse the land in cars which whirl along without horses, J 

and the ocean in ships which run ten knots an hour against 

the wind. These are but a part of its fruits, and of its first ^ 
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fruits. Tor it 5s a pHlosopliy -wliicli never rests^ wHcli Las 
uever attained, wliicli is never iDerfect. Its law is progress. 
A point wliicli yesterday was invisible is its goal to-day, and 
will be its starting-post to-morrow.’V 

Great and various as tlie powers of Bacon were, be owes 
bis wide and durable fame chiefly to this, that all those 
powers received their direction from common sense. His 
love of the vulgar useful, his strong sympathy with the poim- 
lar notions of good and evil, and the openness with which he 
avowed that sympathy, are the seci’et of his influence. Ther€‘ 
was in his system no cant, no illusion. He had no anointing 
for broken bones, no fine theories definihimy no arguments to 
persuade men out of their senses. He knew that men, and 
philosophers as well as other men, do actually love life, health, 
comfort, honour, secuiity, the society of friends, and do 
actually dislike death, sickness, pain, poverty, disgrace, 
danger, separation from those to whom they are attached. 
He knew that religion, though it often regulates and mode- 
rates these feelings, seldom eradicates them; nor did he 
think it desirable for mankind that they should be eradi- 
cated. The plan of eradicating them by conceits like those 
of Seneca, or s^dlogisms like those of Chrysippus, was too 
preposterous to be for a moment entertained by a mind like 
his. He did not understand what wisdom there could be in 
changing names where it was impossible to change things ; 
ill denying tha.t blindness, hunger, the gout, the rack, were 
evils, and calling them d7ro7rpo7)ryfi£i/a ; in refusing to acknow- 
ledge that health, safety, plenty, were good things, and dub- 
bing them by the name of dhid^opa. In his opinions on all 
these subjects, he was not a Stoic, nor an Epicurean, nor 
an Academic, but what would have been called by Stoics, Epi- 
cureans, and Academies a mere Ihmrrjs, a mere common man* 
And it was precisely because he was so that his name makes 
so great an era in the history of the world. It was because 
he dug deep that he was able to pile high. It was because, in 
order to lay his foundations, he went down into those parts 
of human nature, which lie low, but which are not liable to 
change, that the fabric which he reared has risen to so stately 
an elevation, and stands with such immovable strength. 

We have sometimes thought that an amusing fiction might 
be written, in which a disciple of Epictetus and a disciple of 
Bacon should be introduced as fellow-travellers. They come 
to a village where the small-pox has just begun to rage, and 
find houses shut up, intercourse suspended, the sick aban- 
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doned, motliers weeping in terror over their children. The 
Stoic assm-es the dismaj-ed population that there is nothino- 
bad in the small-pox, and that to a wise man disease, de- 
formity, death, the loss of friends, are not evils. Tlie Baco- 
nian takes out a lancet and begins to vaccinate. They find 
a body of miners in great dismay. An explosion of noisome 
vapours has just kUled many of those who were at work ; and 
tlie survivors are afraid to venture into the cavern. The 
stoic assures them that such an accident is nothmg but a 
mere avo7rpoj]yfisvov. The Baconian, who has no such fine 
word at his command, contents himself with devisin<v a 
safety-lamp. They find a shipwrecked merchant min4io- 
his hands on the shore. His vessel with an inestimable caro-o 
has just gone down, and he is reduced in a moment from 
opulence to beggary. The Stoic exhorts him not to seek 
happiness in things which lie without himself, and repeats 
the whole chapter of Epictetus -n-pos tow rrjv d-n-opiav Ss- 
SotKOTUf. Tlie Baconian constructs a diving-bell, goes down 
in it, and returns with the most precious effects from the 
wreck. It would be easy to multiply illustrations of the 
difference between the philosophy of thorns and the j>hiIo- 

sophy of fruit, the philosophy of words and the plihosopliv 
of works. 1 « 


Bacon has been accused of overrating the importance of 
those sciences which minister to the physical well-being of 
man, and of underrating the importance of moral pliilosophy • 
audit cannot be denied that persons who read the 
Orgamim and the Be Atigmentis, without adverting to the 
circumstances under which those works were written,'will find 
much that may seem to countenance the accusation It is 
eertain, however, that, though in practice he often went very 
wrong, and though, as his historical work and his essay's 
prove, he did not hold, even in theory, very strict oinnions on 
points of political morality, he was far too wise a man not to 
know liow nmeli our well-being depends on tlie regulation of 
om- minds. The world for which he wished was not, as some 
people seem to imagine, a world of water-wheels, power- 
looms, steam-carriages, sensualists, and knaves. He would 
have been as ready as Zeno himself to maintain that no 
bodily comforts which could be devised by the skiU and labour 
of a hundred generations would give happmess to a man whose 
mind was under the tyramiy of licentious appetite, of envy 
of hatred, or of fear. If he sometimes appeared to ascribe 
importance too exclusively to the arts which increase the 
outward comforts of our species, the reason is plain. Those 
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arts liad been most unduly depreciated. They had been re^ 
presented as unworthy of the attention cf a man of liberal 
education. Cogitavit/’ says Bacon of himself, earn, esse 
opmionem siTe sestimationem humidamet damnosam, miiiui 
nempe majestatem mentis hunianse, si in experiinentis et 
rebus particularibus, sensui subjectis, et in materia terniinatis, 
dill ac multum versetur ; prsesertim cum hujusmodi res ad in- 
quirendum laboriosse, ad meditandum ignobiles, ad discenduni 
asperjB, ad practicam illiberales, numero infinife, et subtilitate 
pusillce videri soleant, et ob hujusmodi conditioiies, glorice 
artimn minus sint aecoinmodatm.^^ * This opinion seemed to 
him omnia in fainilia humaiia turbasse.^’ It had un- 
doubtedly caused many arts which were of the greatest utility, 
and which were susceptible of the greatest improvements, to 
be neglected by speculators, and abandoned to joiners, ma- 
sons, smiths, weavers, apothecaries. It was necessary to as- 
sert the dignity of those arts, to bring them prominently for- 
ward, to proclaim that, as they have a most serious effect on 
human happiness, they are not unworthy of the attention of 
the highest human intellects. Again, it was by illustrations 
drawn from these arts that Bacon could most easily illustrate 
his principles. It was by improvements effected in these arts 
that the soundness of his principles could be most speedily and 
decisively brought to the test, and made manifest to common 
understandings. He acted like a wise commander who thins 
eveiy other part of his line to strengthen a point where the 
enemy is attacking with j)eculiar fury, and on the fate of wliicli 
the event of the battle seems likely to depend. In the Novmt 
Organum^ however, he distinctly and most truly declares that 
his philosophy is no less a Moral than a Natural Philosophy, 
that, though his illustrations are drawn from physical science, 
the j>rmciples which those illustrations are intended to ex- 
plain are just as applicable to ethical and political inquiries 
as to inquiries into the nature of heat and vegetation.f 

He frequently treated of moral subjects ; and he brought 
to those subjects that spirit which was the essence of his 
whole system. He has left ns many admirable practical ob- 
servations on what he somewhat quaintly called the Georgies 
of the mind, on the mental culture which tends to produce 
good dispositions. Some persons, he said, might accuse bim 

* Cogitata et Visa, The expression dry light Bacon understood the light of 
opinio hurnida may surprise a reader not the intellect, not obscured hy the mists 
accustomed to Bacon’s style. The allu- of passion, interest, or prejudice, 
sion is to the maxim of Heraclitus the f Kovwn Orgmnmi Lib. 1. Aph, 127. 
obscure; *‘I)iy light is the besC* By 
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of spending lab6Tir on a matter so simple that his predeces- 
sors had passed it by with contempt. He desired such per- 
sons to remember that he had from the first annomiced the 
objects of his search to be not the splendid and the snr- 
prising, but the nseM and the true, not the deluding dreams 
which go forth through the shining portal of ivory, but the 
humbler realities of the gate of hom.“^' 

True to this principle, he indulged in no rants about the 
fitness of things, the all-sufficiency of virtue, and the dignity 
of human nature. He dealt not at all in resounding nothings, 
such as those with which Bolingbroke pretended to comfort 
himself in exile, and in which Cicero vainly sought consola- 
tion after the loss of Tullia. The casuistical subtilties which 
occupied the attention of the keenest spirits of his age had, 
it should seem, no attractions for him. The doctors whom 
Escobar afterwards compared to the four beasts and the four- 
and-twenty elders in the Apocalypse Bacon dismissed with 
most contemptuous brevity. ^'^Inanes plei’umque evadunt et 
futiles.^^t Hor did he ever meddle with those enigmas which 
have puzzled hundreds of generations, and will puzzle hun- 
dreds more. He said nothing about the grounds of moral 
obligation, or the freedom of the human will. He had no in- 
clination to employ himself in labours resembling those of the 
damned in the Grecian Tartarus, to spin for ever on the same 
wheel round the same pivot, to gaj)e for ever after the same 
deluding clusters, to pour water for ever into the same bot- 
tomless buckets, to pace for ever to and fro on the same 
wearisome path after the same recoiling stone. He exliortecl 
his disciples to prosecute researches of a very different de- 
scription, to consider moral science as a practical science, a 
science of which the object was to cure the diseases and per- 
turbations of the mind, and which could be improved only by 
a method analogous to that which has improved medicine 
and surgery. Moral philosophers ought, he said, to set them- 
selves vigorously to work for the piupose of discovering what 
are the actual effects produced on the human character by 
particular modes of education, by the indulgence of particular" 
habits, by the study of particular books, by society, by emu- 
lation, by imitation. Then we might hope to find out what 
mode of training was most likely to preserve and restoi’e 
moral health, f 

Wlxat he was as a natural j)hilosopher and a moral philo- 

^ JDe AugmeMis, Lib, 7. Cap. 3. J De AvgmmtiSt Lib. 7. Cap. 3. 

t I>e Augmentis, Lib. 7. Cap. 2, 
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soplier, that lie was also as a theologian. He was, we are 
convinced, a sincere believer in the divine authority of the 
Christian ’revelation. Nothing can be found in his writings, 
or in any other writings, more eloquent and pa,thetie than 
some passages which were apparently written under the in- 
fluence of strong devotional feeling. He loved to dwell on 
the power of the Christian religion to effect ranch that the 
ancient philosophers could only promise. He loved to consi- 
der that religion as the bond of charity, the curb of evil pas- 
sions, the consolation of the wretched, the support of the 
timid, the hope of the dying. But controversies on specula- 
tive points of theology seem to have engaged scarcely any 
portion of Ms attention. In what he wrote on Church Go- 
vernment he showed, as far as he dared, a tolerant and 
charitable spirit. He troubled himself not at all about Ho- 
inoousians and Homoiousians, Monothelites and Nestoriaiis. 
He lived in an age in which disputes on the most subtle 
points of divinity excited an intense interest throughout 
Europe, and nowhere more than in England. He was placed 
in the very thick of the conflict. He was in power at the 
time of the Synod of Dort, and must for months have been 
daily deafened with talk about election, reprobation, and final 
perseverance. Yet we do not remember a line in his works 
from which it can be inferred that he was either a Calvinist 
or an Arminian. Wliile the world was resounding with the 
noise of a disputatious philosophy and a disputatious theology, 
the Baconian school, like Allworthy seated between Square 
and Thwaclcum, preserved a calm neutrality, half scornful, 
half benevolent, and, content with adding to the sum of prac- 
tical good, left the war of words to those who liked it. 

We have dwelt long on the end of the Baconia.n philoso- 
phy, because from this peculiarity all the other peculiarities 
of that philosophy necessarily arose. Indeed, scarcely any 
person who proj)osed to himself the same end with Bacon 
could fail to hit upon the same means. 

The vulgar notion about Bacon we take to be this, that he 
invented a new method of arriving at truth, which method is 
called Induction, and that he detected some fallacy in the 
syllogistic reasoning which had been in vogue before his time. 
This notion is about as well-founded as that of the people 
who, in the middle ages, imagined that Tirgil was a great 
conjuror. Many who are far too well informed to talk such 
extravagant nonsense entertain what we think incorrect no- 
tions as to what Bacon really effected in this matter. 
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The inductive method has been pi'actised ever since the 
beginning of the world by every human being. It is con- 
stantly practised by the most ignorant clown^ by the most 
thoughtless schoolboy, by the very child at the breast. That 
method leads the clown to the conclusion that if he sows 
barley he shall not reap wheat. By that method the 
schoolboy learns that a cloudy day is the best for catch- 
ing trout. The very infant, we imagine, is led by induction 
to expect milk from his mother or nurse, and none from his 
father. 

Hot only is it not true that Bacon invented the inductive 
method ; but it is not true that he was the first person who 
correctly analysed that method and explained its uses. Aris- 
totle had long before pointed out the absurdity of supposing 
that syllogistic reasoning could ever conduct men to the 
discovery of any new principle, had sho^vn that such dis- 
coveries must be made by induction, and by induction alone, 
and had given the history of the inductive process, concisely 
indeed, but with great perspicuity and precision. 

Again, we are not inclined to ascribe much practical value 
to that analysis of the inductive method which Bacon has 
given in the second book of the Novum Organum. It is indeed 
an elaborate and correct analysis. But it is an analysis of that 
which we are aU doing from morning to night, and which we 
continue to do even in our dreams. A plain man finds his 
stomach out of order. He never heard Lord Bacon’s name. 
But he proceeds in the strictest conformity with the rules laid 
down in the second book of the Novum Organum^ and satisfies 
himself that minced pies have done the mischief. “ I ate 
minced pies on Monday and Wednesday, and I was kept 
awake by indigestion all night.” This is the comjparentia ad 
mtellechtm mstantiarum convenientmm, I did not eat any on 
Tuesday and Friday, and I was quite well.” This is the com- 
parejiUa mstantiarum in ^proximo qum natwra data ]}rivanf m\ 
“I ate very sparingly of them on Sunday, and was very 
slightly indisposed in the evening. But on Christmas-day I 
almost dined on them, and was so ill that I was in great 
danger. This is the comparentia instantiamm secundum magis 
et minus. It cannot have been the brandy which I took 
with them. For I have drunk brandy daily for years without 
being the worse for it.” This is the rejectio naiuranmu Our 
invalid then proceeds to what is termed by Bacon the Fi%- 
devdatio, and pronounces that minced pies do not agree 
with him. 
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We repeat that we dispute neither the ingenuity nor the 
accuracy of the theory contained in the second book of the 
Novum Organum ; but we think that Bacon gi’eatly overrated 
its utility , We conceive that the inductive process, like 
many other processes, is not likely to be better performed 
merely because men know how they perform it. William 
Tell would not have been one whit more likely to cleave the 
apple if he had known that his arrow would describe a para- 
bola under the influence of the attraction of the earth. Cap- 
tain Barclay would not have been moi-e likely to walk a 
thousand miles in a thousand hours, if he had known the 
place and name of every muscle in his legs. Monsieur Jour- 
dain probably did not pronounce D and P more correctly after 
he had been apprised that D is pronounced by touching the 
teeth with the end of the tongue, and P by putting the upper 
teeth on the lower lip. We cannot perceive that the study of 
Grammar makes the smallest difference in the speech of people 
who have always lived in good society. Not one Londoner in 
ten thousand can lay down the rules for the proper use of will 
and shalL Tet not one Londoner in a million ever misplaces 
his %vill and shall. Doctor Eohertson could, undoubtedly, 
have written a luminous dissertation on the use of those 
words. Yet, even in his latest work, he sometimes misplaced 
them ludicrously. No man uses figures of speech with more 
propriety because he knows that one figure is called a meto- 
nymy and another a synecdoche. A drayman in a passion 
calls out, You are a pretty fellow,” without suspecting that 
he is uttering irony, and that irony is one of the four primary 
tropes. The old systems of rhetoric were never regarded by 
the most experienced and discerning judges as of any use for 
the purpose of forming an orator. /^Ego hanc vim intelligo,” 
said Cicero, esse inpraeceptis omnibus, non ut ea secuti ora- 
tores eloquentisc laudem sint adepti, sed quae sua sj)onte 
homines eloquentes facerent, ea quosdam observasse, atque id 
egisse ; sic esse non eloquentiam ex artificio, sed artificium ex 
eloqiientia natum.” We must own that we entertain the 
same opinion concerning the study of Logic which Cicero en- 
tertained concerning the study of Ehetoric. A man of sense 
syllogizes in celarent and ensure aU day long without suspecting 
it ; and though he may not know what an ignoratio elencM is, 
has no difficulty in exposing it whenever he falls in with it ; 
which is likely to be as often as he falls in with a Reverend 
Master of Arts nourished on mode and figure in the cloisters 
of Oxford. Considered merely as an intellectual feat, the 
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Organum of Aristotle can scarcely be admired too Mglilj. 
But tlie more we compare individual witli individual, scbool 
witli scliool, nation with nation, generation with generation, 
the more do we lean to the opinion that the knowledge of the 
theory of logic has no tendency whatever to make men good 
reasoners. 

What Aristotle did for the syllogistic process Bacon has, in 
the second book of the Novum Organumy done for the inductive 
process ; that is to say, he has analysed it weU. His rules 
are quite proper ; but we do not need them, because they are 
drawn from our own constant practice* 

But, though every body is constantly performing the pro- 
cess described in the second book of the Novum Orgcumm, 
some men perform it well, and some perform it ilL Some are 
led by it to truth, and some to error. It led Franklin to dis- 
cover the nature of lightning. It led thousands, who had less 
brains than Franklin, to believe in animal magnetism. But 
this was not because Franklin went through the process 
described by Bacon, and the dui>es of Mesmer through a dif- 
ferent process. The comparentiw and rejectiones of which we 
have given examples will be found in the most unsound induc- 
tions. We have heard that an eminent judge of the last gene- 
ration was in the habit of jocosely propounding after dinner 
a theory, that the cause of the prevalence of Jacobiaism was 
the practice of bearing three names. He quoted on the one 
side Charles James Fox, Eichard Brinsley Sheridan, John 
Horne Tooke, John Philpot Curran, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
Theobald Wolfe Tone. These were instantice convenientes. 
He then proceeded to cite instances ahsentim in proximo, 
WiUiam Pitt, J ohn Scott, William Windham, Samuel Horsley, 
Henry Duiidas, Edmund Btnke. He might have gone on to 
instances secundum magis et minus. The practice of giving 
children tliree names has been for some time a growing prac- 
tice, and Jacobinism has also been growing. The j)ractice of 
giving children three names is more common in America than 
in England. In England we still have a King and a House 
of Lords : but the Americans are reiaublicans. The rejectiones 
are obvious. Burke and Theobald Wolfe Tone are both Irish- 
men; therefore the being an Irishman is not the cause of 
Jacobinism. Horsley and Horne Tooke are both clergymen ; 
therefore the being a clergyman is not the cause of Jacobinism. 
Fox and Windham were both educated at Oxford ; therefore 
the being educated at Oxford is not the cause of Jacobinism. 
Pitt and Horne Tooke were both educated at Cambridge; 
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therefore the being educated at Cambridge is not the cause of 
Jacobinism. In this way, our inductive philosopher arrives 
at what Bacon calls the Vintage, and pronounces that the 
having three names is the cause of Jacobinism. 

Here is an induction corresponding with Bacon’s analysis, 
and ending in a monstrous absurdity. In what then does this 
induction differ from the induction which leads us to the con- 
clusion that the presence of the sun is the cause of our having 
more light by day than by night ? The difference evidently is 
not in the kind of instances, but in the number of instances ; 
that is to say, the difference is not in that part of the process 
for whicli Bacon has given precise I'ules, but in a circumstance 
for which no precise rule can possibly be given. If the learned 
author of the theory about Jacobinism had enlai'ged either of 
his tables a little, his system would have been destroyed. The 
names of Tom Paine and William Wyndham Grenville would 
have been sufficient to do the work. 

It appears to us, then, that the difference between a sound 
and unsound induction does not lie in this, that the author 
of the sound induction goes through the process analysed in 
the second book of the JSFovum Organum^ and the author of 
the unsound induction through a different process. They 
both perform the same process. But one performs it foolishly 
or carelessly : the other j)Grforms it with patience, attention, 
sagacity, and judgment. N'ow precepts can do little towards 
making men patient and attentive, and still less towards 
making them sagacious and judicious. It is very well to teU 
men to be on their guard against prejudices, not to believe 
facts on slight evidence, not to he content with a scanty col- 
lection of facts, to put out of their minds the idola which 
Bacon has so finely described. But these rules are too general 
to be of much practical use. The question is, What is a 
prejudice ? How long does the incredulity with which I hear 
a new theory propounded continue to be a wise and salutary 
incredulity? When does it become an idolum specus^ the 
unreasonable pertinacity of a too sceptical mind? What is 
slight evidence ? What collection of facts is scanty ? WUl 
ten instances do, or fifty, or a hundred? In how many 
months would the first human beings who settled on the 
shores of the ocean have been justified in believing that the 
moon had an influence on the tides ? After how many ex- 
periments would Jenner have been justified in believing that 
he had discovered a safeguard against the small-pox? These 
are questions to which it would be most desirable to have a 
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precise answer ; but, unbappily, they are questions to wliicli 
no precise answer can be returned. 

We think then that it is possible to lay down accurate rules, 
as Bacon has done, for the performing of that part of the in- 
ductive process which all men perform alike ; but that these 
rules, though accurate, are not wanted, because in truth they 
only tell us to do what we are all doing. We think that it is 
impossible to lay down any precise rule for the performing 
of that part of the inductive process which a great experi- 
mental philosopher performs in one way, and a superstitious 
old woman in another. 

On this subject, we think. Bacon was in an error. He 
certainly attributed to his rules a value which did not belong 
to them. He went so far as to say, that, if his method of 
making discoveries were adopted, little would depend on the 
degree of force or acuteness of any intellect ; that all minds 
would be reduced to one level, that his philosophy resembled 
a compass or a rule which equalises all hands, and enables the 
most unpractised person to draw a more coiTect circle or line 
than the best draftsmen can produce without such aid.* 
This really seems to us as extravagant as it would have been 
in Bindley Murray to announce that every body who should 
learn his Grammar would write as good English as Dryden, 
or in that very able writer, the Archbishop of Dublin, to 
promise that all the readers of his Logic would reason like 
Chillingworth, and that all the readers of his Ehetoric would 
speak like Burke. That Bacon was altogether mistaken as 
to this point will now hardly be disputed. His philosophy 
has flourished during two hundred years, and has produced 
none of this levelling. The interval between a man of talents- 
and a dunce is as wide as ever; and is never more clearly 
discernible than when they engage in researches which require 
the constant use of induction. 

It win be seen that we do not consider Bacon’s ingenious 
analysis of the inductive method as a very useful performance. 
Bacon was not, as we have already said, the inventor of the 
inductive method. He was not even the person who first 
analysed the inductive method correctly, though he undoubt- 
edly analysed it more minutely than any who preceded him. 
He was not the person who first showed that by the inductive 
method alone new truth could be discovered. But he was the 
person who first turned the minds of speculative men, long 
occupied in verbal disputes, to the discovery of new and useM 

* Novtm Orgamm^ Praef. and Lib. 1. Apb. 122. 
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trutli; and, by doing so^ lie at once gave to tlie inductive 
nietliod an importance and dignity ■which had never before 
belonged to it. He was not the maker of that road ; he was 
not the discoverer of that road ; he was not the person who 
first s-urveyed and mapped that road. But he was the person 
who first called the public attention to an inexha'ustible mine 
of ■wealth, which had been iitterlj’ neglected, and which was 
accessible by that road alone. By doing so he caused that 
road, which had lire viously been trodden only by peasants and 
higglers, to be frequented by a higher class of travellers. 

That which was eminently his own in his system was the 
end which he proposed to himself. The end being given, the 
means, as it appears to ns, conld not well be mistaken. If 
others had aimed at the same object with Bacon, we hold it 
to be certain that they would have employed the same method 
with Bacon. It would have been hard to convince Seneca 
that the inventing of a safety-lamp was an employment woi'thy 
of a philosopher. It would have been hal’d to persuade 
Thomas Aquinas to descend from the making of syllogisms to 
the making of gunpowder. But Seneca would never have 
doubted for a moment that it was only by means of a series of 
experiments that a safety-lamp could be invented. Thomas 
Aquinas would never have thought that his harhcvra and' 
haralijpton would enable him to ascertain the proportion which 
charcoal ought to bear to saltpetre in a pound of gunpowder. 
Neither common sense nor Aristotle would have suffered him 
to fall into such an absurdity. 

By stimulating men to the discovery of new truth, Bacon 
stimulated them to employ the inductive method, the only 
method, even the ancient philosophers and the schoolmen 
themselves being judges, by which new truth can be dis- 
covered. By stimulating men to the discovery of useful truths 
he furnished them with a motive to perform the inductive 
process well and carefully. His predecessors had been, in his 
phrase, not interpreters, but anticipators of nature. They 
had been content with the fii’st principles at which they had 
anived by the most scanty and slovenly induction. And why 
was this ? It was, we conceive, because their philosophy pro- 
posed to itself no practical end, because it was merely an 
exercise of the mind. A man who wants to contrive a new 
machine or a new medicine has a strong motive to observe 
accurately and patiently, and to try experiment after experi- 
ment. But a man who merely wants a theme for disputation 
or declamation has no such motive. He is therefore content 
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witli premises grounded on assumption, or on the most scanty 
and hasty induction. Thus, we conceive, the schoolmen acted. 
On their foolish premises they often argued with great abi- 
lity ; and as their object was assensum subjugare, non res*,” 
to be victorious in controversy, not to be victorious over nature, 
they were consistent. For just as much logical skill could be 
shown in reasoning on false as on true premises. But the 
followers of the new philosophy, proposing to themselves the 
discovery of useful truth as their object, must have altogether 
failed of attaining that object if they had been content to 
build theories on superficial induction. 

Bacon has remarkedf that in ages when philosophy 
was stationary, the mechanical arts went on improving. 
Why was this? Evidently because the mechanic was not 
content with so careless a mode of induction as served the 
purpose of the philosopher. And why was the philosopher 
mor^ easily satisfied than the mechanic ? Evidently because 
the object of the mechanic was to mould things, whilst the 
object of the philosopher was only to mould words. Careful 
induction is not at all necessary to the making of a good 
syUogism. But it is indispensable to the making of a good 
shoe. Mechanics, therefore, have always been, as far as the 
range of their humble but useful callings extended, not 
anticipators but interpreters of nature. And when a philo- 
sophy arose, the object of which was to do on a large scale 
what the mechanic does on a small scale, to extend the power 
and to supply the wants of man, the truth of the premises, 
which logically is a matter altogether unimpoi*tant, became a 
matter of the highest importance; and the careless induction 
with which men of learning had previously been satisfied 
gave place, of necessity, to an induction far more accurate 
and satisfactory. 

What Bacon did for inductive philosophy, may, we think, 
be fairly stated thus. The objects of preceding speculators 
were objects which could be attained without careful induc- 
tion. Those speculators, therefore, did not perform the in- 
ductive process carefully. Bacon stirred uj) men to pursue 
an object which could be attained only by induction, and by 
mduction carefully performed, and consequently induction 
was more carefully performed. We do not think that the 
importance of what Bacon did for inductive philosophy has 
ever been overrated. But we think that the nature of his 
services is often mistaken, and was not folly understood even 
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by himself. It was not by famishing philosophers with rnles 
for performing the indnetive pi^ocess well, but by furnishing 
them with a motive for performing it well, that he conferred 
so vast a benefit on society. 

To ffive to the human mind a direction which it shall re- 

o 

tain for ages is the rare prerogative of a few imperial spirits. 
It cannot, therefore, be uninteresting to inquire what was the 
moral and intellectual constitution which enabled Bacon to 
exercise so vast an influence on the world. 

In the temper of Bacon — we speah of Bacon the philoso- 
pher, not of Bacon the lawyer and politician, — there was a 
singular union of audacity and sobriety. The promises which 
lie made to mankind might, to a superficial reader, seem to 
resemble the rants which a great dramatist has put into the 
mouth of an Oriental conqueror half-crazed by good fortune 
and by violent passions. 

He shall have chariots easier than air, 

Which I will have invented ; and thyself 
Thou art the messenger shall ride before him, 

On a horse cut out of an entire diamond, 

That shall be made to go with golden wheels, 

I know not how yet.” 

But Bacon performed wliat he jiromised. In truth, Fletcher 
would not have dared to make Arbaces promise, in his wildest 
fits of excitement, the tithe of what the Baconian philosophy 
has performed. 

The true philosophical temperament may, we think, be 
described in four words, much hope, little faith : a disposition 
to believe that aiiytliing, however extraordinary, may be 
done ; an indisposition to believe that any thing extra- 
ordinary has been done. In these points the constitution of 
Bacon^s mind seems to us to have been absolutely perfect. 
He was at once the Mammon and the Surly of his friend Ben. 
Sir Epicure did not indulge in visions more magnificent and 
gigantic. Surly did not sift evidence with keener and more 
sagacious incredulity. 

Closely connected with this peculiarity of Bacon’s temper 
was a striking peculiarity of his understanding. With great 
minuteness of observation, he had an amplitude of comprehen- 
sion such as has never yet been vouchsafed to any other 
human being. The small fine mind of Labruy^re had not a 
more delicate tact than the large intellect of Bacon. The 
Essays contain abundant proofs that no nice feature of 
character, no peculiarity in the ordering of a house, a garden^ 
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or a court-masque, could escape the notice of one whose 
mind was capable of taking in the whole world of knowledge. 
His understanding resembled the tent which the fairy Pari- 
banou gave to Prince Ahmed. Fold it; and it seemed a toy 
for the hand of a lady. Spread it; and the armies of power- 
ful Sultans might repose beneath its shade. 

In keenness of observation he has been equalled, though 
perhaps never surpassed. But the largeness of his mind was 
aU his own. The glance with which he surveyed the intel- 
lectual universe resembled that which the Archangel, from 
the golden threshold of heaven, darted down into the new 
creation. 

“ Round he surveyed, — ^and well might, where he stood, 

So high above the circling canopy 
Of night’s extended shade, ^ — ^from eastern point 
Of Libra, to the fleecy star which bears 
Andromeda far off Atlantic seas 
Beyond the horizon.” 

His knowledge differed from that of other men, as a terres- 
trial globe differs from an Atlas which contains a different 
comitry on every leaf. The towns and roads of England, 
Prance, and Germany are better laid down in the Atlas than 
in the globe. But while we are looking at England we see 
nothing of Prance; and while we are looking at Prance we 
see nothing of Germany. We may go to the Atlas to learn 
the bearings and distances of York and Bristol, or of Dresden 
and Prague. But it is useless if we want to know the bear- 
ings and distances of Prance and Martinique, or of England 
and Canada. On the globe we shall not find all the market 
towns in our own neighbourhood ; but we shall learn from it 
the comparative extent and the relative position of all the 
kmgdoms of the earth. “ I have taken, said Bacon, in a 
letter written when he was oiJy thirty-one, to his uncle Lord 
Burleigh, “I have taken all knowledge to be my proviiice.^^ 
In any other young man, indeed in any other man, this would 
have been a ridiculous flight of presumption. There have 
been thousands of better mathematicians, astronomers, che- 
mists, physicians, botanists, mineralogists, than Bacon. No 
man would go to Bacon^s works to learn any particular 
science or art, any more than he would go to a twelve-inch 
globe in order to find his way from Hennington turnpike to 
Clapham Common. The art which Bacon taught was the art 
of inventing aitis. The knowledge in wdiich Bacon excelled 
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all men was a knowledge of tke mutual relations of all de- 
partments of knowledge. 

The mode in which he communicated his thoughts was 
peculiar to him. He had no touch of that disputatious 
temper which he often censured in his predecessors. He 
effected a vast intellectual revolution in op|)Ositioii to a vast 
mass of prejudices ; yet he never engaged in any controversy : 
nay, we cannot at present recollect, in all his j>hilosophical 
works, a single passage of a controversial character. AH 
those works might with propriety have been put into the 
form which he adopted in the work entitled et Visa : 

Franciscus Baconns sic cogitavit.’^ These are thoughts 
which have occurred to me: weigh them well: and take 
them or leave them. 

Borgia said of the famous expedition of Charles the Eighth, 
that the French had conquered Italy, not with steel, but with 
chalk ; for that the only exploit which they had found neces- 
sary for the purpose of taking military occupation of any 
place had been to mark the doors of the houses where they 
meant to quarter. Bacon often quoted this saymg, and loved 
to apply it to the victories of his own intellect.'^ His philo- 
soj)hy, he said, came as a guest, not as an enemy. She found 
no difficulty in gaining admittance, without a contest, into 
every understanding fitted, by its structure, and by its capa- 
cit}^, to receive her. In all this, we think that he acted most 
judiciously ; first, because, as he has himself remarked, the 
difference bet^veen his school and other schools was a difference 
so fundamental that there was hardly any common ground on 
which a controversial battle could be fought ; and, secondly, 
because his mind, eminently observant, pre-eminently dis- 
cursive and capacious, was, we conceive, neither formed by 
nature nor disciplined by habit for dialectical combat. 

Though Bacon did not arm his philosophy with the wea- 
pons of logic, he adorned her profusely with all the richest 
decorations of rhetoric. His eloquence, though not untainted 
with the vicious taste of his age, would alone have entitled 
him to a high rank in literature. He had a wonderful talent 
for packing thought close, and rendering it portable. In wit, 
if by wit be meant the power of perceiving analogies between 
things which appear to have nothing in common, he never 
had an equal, not even Cowley, not even the author of Hudi- 
bras. Indeed, he possessed this faculty, or rather this faculty 
possessed him, to a morbid degree. W he abandoned him- 

* Novum Lib. 1. Aph. 35, and elsewhsr©. 
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self to it witliOTit reserve, as he did in the Scupientia Vetenim^ 
and at the end of the second hook of the Be Augmentis^ the 
feats which he performed were not merely admirable, bnt 
portentous, and almost shocking. On those occasions we 
marvel at him as clowns on a fair-day marvel at a juggler, and 
can hardly help thinking that the devil must be in Mm. 

These, however, were freaks in which his ingenuity now 
and then wantoned, with scarcely any other object than to 
astonish and amuse. But it occasionally happened that, 
when he was engaged in grave and profound investigations, 
his wit obtained the mastery over aU Ms other faculties, and 
led him into absurdities into which no dull man could possibly 
have fallen. We will give the most striking instance which 
at present occurs to us. In the third hook of the Be Aug- 
mentis he tells us that there are some principles which are 
not peculiar to one science, but are common to several. That 
part of philosophy which concerns itself with these principles 
is, in his nomenclature, designated as pliilosophia pTima, He 
then»proceeds to mention some of the princijples with which 
this philosophia prima is conversant. One of them is this. 
An infectious disease is more likely to be communicated while 
it is in progress than when it has reached its height. This, 
says he, is true in medicine. It is also true in morals ; for 
we see that the example of very abandoned men injures public 
morality less than the example of men in whom vice has not 
yet extinguished all good qualities. Again, he teUs us that 
in music a discord ending in a concord is agreeable, and that 
the same thing may be noted in the affections. Once more, 
he tells us, that in physics the energy with which a principle 
acts is often increased by the antii>eristasis of its opposite ; 
and that it is the same in the contests of factions. If the 
making of ingenious and sparkling similitudes like these be 
indeed the plmlosopliia prima^ we are quite sure that the 
greatest philosophical work of the nineteenth century is Mr. 
Moore^s Lalla Rookh. The similitudes which we have cited 
are very happy siniilitades. But that a man like Bacon 
should have taken them for more, that he should have thought 
the discovery of such resemblances as these an important part 
of philosophy, has always appeared to us one of the most 
singular facts in the history of letters. 

The truth is that his mind was wonderfully quick in per- 
ceiving analogies of all sorts. But, like several eminent men 
whom we could name, both living and dead, he sometimes 
appeared strangely deficient in the power of distinguishing 
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rational from fancifol analogies/ analogies wMcli are argu- 
ments from analogies wliicli are mere illustrations, analogies 
like that which Bishop Butler so ahly pointed out, between 
natural and reyealed religion, from analogies like that which 
Addison discovered, between the series of Grecian gods 
carved by Phidias and the series of English kings painted by 
Eneller. This want of discrimination has led to many strange 
political speculations. Sir William Temple deduced a theory 
of government from the properties of the pyramid. Mr, 
Southey^s whole system of finance is grounded on the phso- 
nomena of evaporation and rain. In theology, this perverted 
ingenuity has made still wilder work. Prom the time of 
Irenseus and Origen down to the present day, there has not 
been a single generation in which great divines have not been 
led into the most absurd expositions of Scripture, by mere 
inca^pacity to distinguish analogies proper, to use the scholastic 
phrase, from analogies metaphorical.* It is curious that 
Bacon has himself mentioned this very kind of delusion among 
the idola s^pecus; and has mentioned it in language which, we 
are inclined to think, shows that he knew himself to he sub- 
ject to it. It is the vice, he teUs us, of subtle minds to attach 
too much importance to slight distinctions ; it is the vice, on 
the other hand, of high and discursive intellects to attach too 
much importance to slight resemblances; aaid he adds that, 
when this last propensity is indulged to excess, it leads men 
to catch at shadows instead of substances.f 

Yet we cannot wish that Bacon^s wit had been less luxu- 
riant. Por, to say nothing of the pleastne which it affoi*ds, 
it was in the vast majority of cases employed for the purpose of 
making obscure truth plain, of making repulsive truth attrac- 
tive, of fixing in the mind for ever truth which might other- 
wise have left but a transient impression. 

The poetical faculty was powerful in Bacon’s mind, but 
not, like his wit, so powerful as occasionally to usurp the place 
of his reason, and to tyrannize over the whole man. IsTo ima- 
gination was ever at once so strong and so thoroughly subju- 
gated. It never stirred but at a signal firom. good sense. It 
stopxDed at the first cheek from good sense. Yet, though disci- 
plined to such obedience, it gave noble proofs of its vigour. Iii 
tnitli, much of Bacon’s life was passed in a visionary world, 
amidst things as strange as any that are described in the Ara- ; 
bian Tales, or in those romances on which the curate and ba.rber 

^ See some interesting? remarks on this subject in Bisliop Berkeley’s Minnte 
Philosopher, Dialogue IV. f Bomm 1. Aph. 55. 
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of Don Quixote’s village performed so cruel an auto-da--fe^ 
amidst buildings more sumptuous tlian the palace of Aladdin, 
fountains more wonderful tlian the golden water of Parizade, 
conveyances more rapid than the hippogryph of Euggiero, 
arms more formidable than the lance of Astolfo, remedies 
more efficacious than the balsam of Fierabras. Yet in his 
magnificent day-dreams there was nothing wild, nothing but 
what sober reason sanctioned. He knew that all the secrets 
feigned by poets to have been written in the books of en- 
chanters are worthless when compared with the mighty 
secrets which are really wiitten in the book of nature, and 
which, until time and patience, will be read there. He knew 
that all the wonders wrought by all the talismans in fable 
were trifles when compared to the wonders which might rea- 
sonably be expected from the philosophy of fruit, and that, if 
his words sank deep into the minds of men, they would pro- 
duce effects such as superstition had never ascribed to the 
incantations of Merlin and Michael Scot, It was here that 
he loved to let his imagination loose. He loved to picture to 
himself the world as it would be when his philosoj)hy should, 
in his own noble phrase, have enlarged the bounds of human 
empire.”* We might refer to many instances. But we will 
content ourselves with the strongest, the description of the 
House of Solomon in the new Atlantis. By most of Bacon’& 
contemporaries, and by some people of our time, this remark- 
able passage would, we doubt not, be considered as an inge- 
nious rodomontade, a counterpart to the adventures of Sinbad 
or Baron Munchausen. The truth is that there is not to be 
found in any human composition a passage more eminently 
distinguished by profound and serene wisdom. The boldness 
and originality of the fiction is far less wonderful than the 
nice discernment which carefully excluded firom that long list 
of prodigies every thing that can be pronounced impossible, 
every thing that can be proved to lie beyond the mighty magic 
of induction and of time. Already some parts, and not the 
least startling parts, of this glorious prophecy have been 
accomplished, even according to the letter ; and the whole, 
construed according to the spirit, is daily accomplishing all 
around us. 

One of the most remarkable circumstances in the history 
of Bacon’s mind is the order in which its powers expanded 
themselves. With him the fruit came first and remained till 
the last ; the blossoms did not appear till late. In general. 
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tlie develoimient of tlie fancy is to tlie development of the 
judgment what the growth of a girl is to the growth of a boy. 
The fancy attains at an earlier period to the perfection of its 
beauty, its power^ and its fruitfuhiess ; and, as it is first to 
ripen, it is also first to fade. It has generally lost something 
of its bloom and freshness before the sterner faculties have 
reached maturity; and is commonly withered and barren 
while those factdties still retain all their energy. It rarely 
happens that the fancy and the judgment grow together. It 
happens still more rarely that the judgment grows faster than 
the fancy. This seems, liowevei*, to have been the case with 
Bacon. His boyhood and youth apx3ear to have been singu- 
larly sedate. His gigantic scheme of philosophical reform is 
said by some writers to have been planned before he was 
fifteen, and was undoubtedly planned while he was still young. 
He observed as vigilantly, meditated as dee|)ly, and judged as 
temperately when he gave his first work to the world as at 
the close of his long career. But in eloquence, in sweetness 
and variety of expression, and in richness of illustration, his 
later writings are far superior to those of his youth. In this 
respect the history of his mind bears some resemblance to the' 
history of the mind of Burke. The teeatise on the Sublime 
and Beautiful, though written on a subject which the coldest 
metaphysician could hardly treat without being occasionally 
betrayed into florid wiiting, is the most unadorned of all 
Burke’s works. It appeared when he was twenty-five or 
twenty-six. Wlien, at forty, he wrote the Thoughts on the 
Causes of the existing Discontents, his reason and his judg- 
ment had reached their full maturity ; but his eloquence was 
still in its splendid dawn. At fifty, his rhetoric was quite as 
rich as good taste would permit ; and when he died, at ahnost 
seventy, it had become ungracefully gorgeous. In his youth 
he wrote on the emotions produced by mountains and cascades, 
by the master-pieces of painting and sculpture, by the faces 
and necks of beautiful women, in the style of a parliamentary 
report. In his old age, he discussed treaties and tariffs in the 
most fervid and brilliant language of romance. It is strange 
that the Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful, and the Letter 
to a !NoHe Lord, should be the productions of one man. But 
it is far more strange that the Essay should have been a 
production of his youth, and the Letter of his old age. 

We will give tery short specimens of Bacon’s two styles. 
In 1 59 7, he wrote thus : Crafty men contemn studies ; 
simple men admire them ; and wise men use them ; for they 
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teach not their own use : that is a wisdom without them^, and 
won by ohseiwation. Read not to contradict^, nor to believe, 
but to weigh and consider. Some books are to be tasted, 
others to be swallowed, and some few to be chewed and 
digested. Reading niaketh a full man, conference a ready 
man, and writing an exact man. And therefore if a man 
write little, he had need have a great memory ; if he confer 
little, have a present wit ; and if he read little, have much 
cunning to seem to know that he doth not. Histories make 
men wise, poets witty, the mathematics subtle, natural i)hilo« 
Sophy deep, morals grave, logic and rhetoric able to contend.^'* 
It will hardly be disputed that this is a passage to be chewed 
and digested/’ We do not believe that Thucydides himself 
has any where compressed so much thought into so small a 
space. 

In 'the additions which Bacon afterwards made to the 
Essays, there is nothing superior in truth or weight to what 
we have quoted. But his style was constantly becoming 
richer and softer. The following passage, first published in 
1625, will show the extent of the change : “ Prosperity is the 
blessing of the Old Testament ; adversity is the blessing of 
the Hew, which carrieth the greater benediction and the 
clearer evidence of God’s favour. Yet, even in the Old Tes- 
tament, if you listen to David’s harp you shall hear as many 
hearse-like airs as carols 5 and the pencil of the Holy Ghost 
hath laboured more in describing the afflictions of Job than 
the felicities of Solomon. Prosperity is not without many 
fears and distastes; and adversity is not without comforts 
and hopes. We see in needle-works and embroideries it is 
more pleasing to have a lively work upon a sad and solemn 
groimd, than to have a dark and melancholy work upon a 
lightsome ground. Judge therefore of the pleasure of the 
heart by the pleasure of the eye. Certainly virtue is like 
precious odours, most fragrant when they are incensed or 
crushed ; for prosperity doth best discover vice, but adversity 
doth'best discover virtue.” 

It is by the Essays that Bacon is best known to the 
multitude. The Novum Organum and the De Augmentis are 
much talked of, but little read. They have produced indeed 
a vast effect on the opinions of mankind; but they have pro- 
duced it through the operation of intermediate agents. They 
have moved the intellects which have moved the world. It 
is in the Essays alone that the mind of Bacon is brought into 
immediate contact with the minds of ordinary readers* 
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Tliere lie opens an exoteric sclxool, and talks to j)lain men, in 
language wliicli every body Tinderstands^ about tilings in 
Tvliicli every body is interested. He has tlms enabled those 
who must otherwise have taken his merits on trust to judge 
for themselves ; and the great body of readers have^ during 
several generations, acknowledged that the man who has 
treated with such consmnmate ability questions with which 
they are familiar may well be supposed to deserve all the 
praise bestowed on him by those who have sat in his inner 
scliooL 

Without aiiy disparagement to the admirable treatise!)^ 
say that, in our judgment, Bacon^s 
greatest performance is the first book of the Noymn Orgamm. 
All the peculiarities of his extraordinary mind are found 
there in the highest perfection. Many of the apihorisms, but 
particularly those in which he gives examples of the influence 
of the idolay show a nicety of observation that has never been 
mrpassed. Every part of the book blazes with wit, but with 
wit which is employed only to illustrate and decorate truth. 
Ho book ever made so great a revolution in the mode of 
thinking, overthrew so many pi^ejudices, inti’oduced so many 
new opinions. Yet no book was ever written in a less con- 
tentious spirit. It truly conquers with challc and not with 
steel. Proposition after proposition enters into the mind, is 
received not as an invader, but as a welcome friend, and, 
though previously unknomi, becomes at once domesticated. 
But what we most admire is the vast capacity of that intel- 
lect which, without effort, takes in at once all the domains of 
science, all the j)ast, the present, and the future, aH the 
errors of two thousand years, all the encouraging signs of the 
jmsising times, all the bright hopes of the coming age. 
Cowley, who was among the most ardent, and not among 
the least discerning followers of the new j)hilosophy, has, in 
one of his finest poems, compared Bacon to Moses standing 
on Mount Pisgah. It is to Bacon, we think, as he appears 
in the first book of the Movim Orgamim^ the comparison 
ai^plies with peculiar felicity. There we see the great Law- 
giver looking round from his lonely elevation on an infinite 
expanse; behind him a wilderness of dreary sands and bitter 
waters in which successive generations have sojourned, 
always moving, yet never advancing, reaping no harvest, and 
building no abiding city; before him a goodly land, a land 
of promise, a land flowing with milk and honey. While the 
multitude below saw only the flat sterile desert in which 
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they had so long wandered, bounded on every side by a near 
horizon, or diversified only by some deceitful mirage, he was’ 
gazing from a far higher stand on a far lovelier country, 
following with his eye the long course of fertilising rivers, 
through ample pastures, and under the bridges of great capi-- 
tals, measuring the distances of marts and havens, and por- 
tioning out aH those wealthy regions from Dan to Beersheba, 
It is painful to turn back from contemplating Bacon’s 
philosophy to contemplate his life. Yet without so turning 
back it is impossible fairly to estimate his powers. He left 
the University at an earlier age than that at which most 
people repair thither. While yet a boy he was plunged into 
the midst of diplomatic business. Thence he passed to the 
study of a vast technical system of law, and worked his way 
up through a succession of laboiuous ofiSces to the highest 
post in his profession. La the meantime he took an active 
part in every Parliament ; he was an adviser of the Crown : 
lie paid court with the greatest assiduity and address to all 
whose favour was likely to be of use to him ; he lived much 
in society ; he noted the slightest peculiarities of character 
and the slightest changes of fashion. Scarcely any man 
has led a more stirring life than that which Bacon led from 
sixteen to sixty. Scarcely any man has been better entitled 
to be called a thorough man of the world. The founding of 
a new philosophy, the imparting of a new direction to the 
minds of speculators, this was the amusement of his leisure,, 
the work of hours occasionally stolen from the Woolsack and 
fche Council Board. This consideration, while it increases 
the admiration with which we regard his intellect, increases 
also our regret that such an intellect should so often have 
been unworthily employed. He well knew the better course, 
and had, at one time, resolved to pursue it. I confess,” 
said he in a letter written when he was stiU young, that I 
have as vast contemplative ends as I have moderate civil 
ends.” Had his civil ends continued to be moderate, he 
would have been, not only the Moses, but the Joshua of phi- 
losophy. He would have fulfilled a large part of his own 
magnificent predictions. He would have led his followers, 
not only to the verge, but into the heart of the promised land* 
He would not merely have pointed out, but would have 
divided the spoil. Above all, he would have left, not only a 
great, but a spotless name. Mankind would then have been 
able to esteem their illustrious benefactor. We should not 
ihen he compelled to regard his character with mingled 
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coiiteinj^t and adiiiira^tion, witli mingled aversion and grati- 
tude. We should not then regret that there should be so 
many proofs of the narrowness and selfishness of a heart, the 
benevolence of which was yet large enough to take in all 
races and all ages. We should not then have to blush for 
the disingenuousness of the most devoted worshipper of 
speculative truth, for the servility of the boldest champion of 
intellectual freedom. We should not then have seen the 
saine man at one time fiir in the van, and at another time far 
in the rear of his generation. We should not then be forced 
to omi that he who first treated legislation as a science 
was among the last Englishmen who used the rack, that he 
who first summoned philosophers to the great work of inter- 
preting nature was among the last Englishmen who sold 
justice. And we should conclude our survey of a life placidly^ 
honourably, beneficently j^assed, ^^in industrious observa- 
tions, grounded conclusions, and profitable inventions and 
discoveries/^^ with feelings very different from those with 
which we now turn away from the checkered spectacle of so 
much glory and so much shame. 

* From a Letter of Bacon to Lord Burleigh. 
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SIE WILLIAM TEMPLE. (OCTOBEE, 1838.) 

Memoirs of the Life, Worlm, and Goirespondence of Sir William Temple, 
By the Bight Hon. Thokas Peeegeine Couetenat. 2 vols. 8 yo* 
London : 1836. 

Mr. Cotjetenat has long been well known to politicians as 
an industrions and useful official man, and as an upright and 
consistent member of Parliament. He has been one of the 
most moderate, and, at the same time, one of the least pliant 
members of the Conservative party. His conduct has, indeed, 
on some questions, been so Whiggish, that both those who 
applauded and those who condemned it haA^e questioned his 
claim to be considered as a Toiy. Bixt his Toryism, such as 
it IS, he has held fast through all changes of fortune and 
fashion ; and he has at last retned from public life, leaving 
behind him, to the best of our belief, no personal enemy, and 
carrj'ing with him the respect and good will of many who 
strongly dissent from his opinions. 

This book, the fruit of Mr. Courtenay’s leisure, is intro- 
duced by a preface in which he informs us that the assistance 
furnished to hm from various quarters “has taught him the 
superiority of literatui'e to politics foi’ developing the kindlier 
feelings, and conducing to an agreeable life.” We are truly 
glad that Mr. Courtenay is so well satisfied with his new 
employment, and we heartily congratulate him on having 
been driven^ by events to make an exchang'e Avhich, adAmn- 
tageous a,s it is, few people make while they can aA'oid it. 
He has little reason, in oui’ opinion, to eiiAy any of those 
who are still engaged in a pursuit from which, at inost, they 
can only expect that, by relinquishing liberal studies and 
social pleasures, by passing nights withoiit sleep and sum- 
mers without one glimpse of the beauty of natm-e, they may 
attain that laborious, that invidious, that closely AAmtched 
slavery which is mocked with the name of power. 

The volumes before us are. famly entitled to the praise 
of diligence, care, good sense, and impartiality ; and these 
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qualities are sufficient to make a book valuable, but not 
quite sufficient to make it readable. Mr. Courtenay bas not 
sufficiently studied the arts of selection and compression. 
The information with which he furnishes us must still, we 
apprehend, be considered as so much raw material. To 
manufacturers it will he highly useful ; but it is not yet in 
such a form that it can be enjoyed by the idle consumer. To 
drop metaphor, we are afraid that this work will be less ac- 
ceptable to those who read for the sake of reading, than to 
those who read in order to write. 

We cannot help adding, though we are extremely unwill- 
ing to quarrel with Mr. Courtenay about politics, that the 
book would not he at all the worse if it contained fewer 
snarls against the Whigs of the. present day. Not only are 
these passages out of place in a historical work, hut some of 
them are intrinsically such that they would become the editor 
of a tliird-rate party newspaper better than a gentleman of 
Mr. Courtenay’s talents and knowledge. For example, we 
are told that it is a remarkable circumstance, familiar to 
those who are acquainted with history, but suppressed by the 
new Whigs, that the libei'al politicians of the seventeenth 
centiny and the greater part of the eighteenth, never ex- 
tended their liberality to the native Irish, or the professors 
of the ancient religion.” What schoolboy of foiuteeii is 
ignorant of this remarkable circumstance? "Wliat "Whig, 
new or old, was ever such an idiot as to think that it could 
be suppressed? Eeally we might as well say that it is a 
remarkable circumstance, familiar to people well read in his- 
tory, but carefully suppressed by the Clergy of the Estab- 
lished Church, that in the fifteenth century England was in 
communion with Eome. We are tempted to make some 
remarks on another passage, which seems to he the perora- 
tion of a speech intended to have been spoken against the 
EeformBill: but we forbear. 

We doubt whether it will be found that the memory of Sir 
W^illiam Temple owes much to Mr. Courtenay’s researches. 
Temple is one of those men whom the world has agreed to 
praise highly without knowing much about them, and who 
are therefore more likely to lose than to gain by a close 
examination. Yet he is not without fair pretensions to the 
most honourable place among the statesmen of his time. A 
few of them equalled or surpassed him in talents; but they 
were men of no good repute for honesty. A few may be named 
whose patriotism was purer, nobler, and more disinterested 
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tliau liis j Mt tliej were men of no eminent ability. Morally^ 
lie was above Shaftesbury ; intellectually, lie was above 
Enssell. 

To say of a man that he occniiiecl a high position in times 
of niisgoverinnent, of corruption, of civil and religious faction, 
that nevertheless he contracted no great stain and bore no 
part in any great crime, that he won the esteem of a profli- 
gate Court and of a turbulent people, without being guilty 
of any disgraceful subserviency to either, seems to be very 
high iiraise ; and all this may with truth be said of Temple. 

Yet Temple is not a man to our taste. A temper not 
naturally good, but under strict command ; a constant regard 
to decorum; a rare caution in playing that mixed game of 
skill and hazard, human life ; a disj)Ositioii to be content with 
small and certain winnings rather than to go on doubling the 
stake ; these seem to us to be the most remarkable features 
of his character. This sort of moderation, when united, as 
i 3 i him it was, with very considerable abilities, is, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, scarcely to be distinguished from the 
highest and purest integrity, and yet may be perfectly com- 
patible with laxity of principle, with coldness of heart, and 
with the most intense selfishness. Temple, we fear, had not 
sufficient warmth and elevation of sentiment to deserve the 
name of a virtuous man. He did not betray or oppress his 
country: nay, he rendered considerable services to her ; but 
he risked nothing for her. No temptation which either the 
King or the 0|>position could hold out ever induced him to 
come forward as the supporter either of ax'bitrary or of 
factious measures. But he was most careful not to give 
offence by strenuously opposing such measures. He never put 
himself prominently before the public eye, except at con- 
junctures when he was almost certain to gain, and could not 
possibly lose, at conjunctmres when the interest of the State, 
the views of the Court, aud the passions of the multitude, all 
appeared for an instant to coincide. By judiciously availing 
himself of several of these I'are moments, lie succeeded in 
establishing a high character for wisdom and patriotism. 
Wlien the favourable crisis was passed, he never risked the 
reputation which he had won. He avoided the great offices 
of State with a caution almost pusillanimous, and confined 
himself to quiet and secluded departments of public business, 
in which he could enj 03 ^ moderate but certain advantages 
without incurring envy. If the circumstances of the country 
became such that it was impossible to take any part in 
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politics without some danger, lie retired to liis library and Ms 
orchard, and, while the nation groaned under oppression, or 
resounded with tumult and with the din of civil arms, amused 
himself by muting memoirs and^ tying up apricots. His 
political career bore some resemblance to the military career 
of liouis the Fourteenth. Louis, lest his royal dignity should 
be compromised by failure, never repaired to a siege, till it 
had been reported to him by the most skilful officers in his 
service, that nothing could prevent the fall of the place. 
When this was ascertained, the monarch, in his helmet and 
cuirass, appeared among the tents, held councils of war, dic- 
tated the capitulation, received the keys, and then returned 
to Tersailles to hear his flatterers repeat that Turenne had 
been beaten at Mariendal, that Conde had been forced to raise 
the siege of Arras, and that the only warrior whose glory had 
never been obscured by a single check was Louis the (4reat. 
Yet Conde and Turenne will always be considered as captains 
of a very different order from the invincible Louis; and wo 
must own that many statesmen who have committed great 
faults, appear to us to be deseiwing of more esteem than the 
faultless Temple. For in truth his faultlessness is chiefly to 
be ascribed to his extreme dread of all responsibility, to his 
determination rather to leave his country in a scrape than to 
run any chance of being in a scrape himself. He seems to 
have been averse from danger ; and it must be admitted that 
the dangers to which a public man was exposed, in those 
days of conflicting tyranny and sedition, were of the most 
serious kind. He could not bear discomfort, bodily or mental. 
His lamentations when, in the course of Ms diplomatic 
joiirnies, he was put a little out of his way, and forced, in the 
vulgar phrase, to rough it, are quite amusing. He talks of 
riding a day or two on a bad Westphalian road, of sleeping 
on straw for one night, of travelling in winter when the snow 
lay on the ground, as if he had gone on an expedition to the 
ISTorth Pole or to the source of the hfile. This kind of vale- 
tudinarian effeminacy, tliis habit of coddling himself, appears 
in all parts of his conduct. He loved fame, but not with the 
love of an exalted and generous mind. He loved it as an 
end, not at all as a means ; as a personal luxury, not at all as 
an instrument of ,, advantage to others. He scraped it together 
and treasured it up with,, a timid and niggardly thrift; and 
never employed the hoard in any enterprise, however virtuous 
and useful, in which there was hazard of losing one particle. 
Ho wonder if such a person did little or nothing which de- 
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serves positive blame. But nmcli more tliaix tMs may jnstly 
be demanded of a man possessed of siicli abilities, and placed 
in sncb a situation. Had Temple been bimglit before 
Dante’s infernal tribnnal, be would not bave been con- 
demned to tbe deeper recesses of tbe abyss. He would not 
bave been boiled witb Dundee in tbe crimson pool of Bnli- 
came, or bnrled witb Danby into tbe seetbnig pitch of Male- 
bolge, or congealed witb Cburcbill in tbe eternal ice of 
Gindecca; but be wonld perhaps bave been placed in tbe 
dark vestibule next to tbe shade of that inglorious pontiff— 

“ Cbe fece per viltate il gran rifiuto.” 

Of course a man is not bound to be a politician any more 
than be is bound to be a soldier ; and there are perfectly 
honourable ways of quitting both politics and the military 
profession. But neither in tbe one way of life, nor in the 
other, is any man entitled to take all the sweet and leave all 
tbe sour. A man who belongs to tbe army only in time of 
peace, who appears at reviews in Hyde Park, escorts the 
Sovereign witb tbe utmost valoui* and fidelity to and from tbe 
House of Lords, and retires as soon as he thinks it likely 
that be may be ordered on an expedition, is justly thought to 
bave disgraced himself. Some portion of tbe censure due to 
such a holiday-soldier may justly fall on the mere holiday- 
politician, who flinches from bis duties as soon as those duties 
become difficult and disagreeable, that is to say, as soon as it 
becomes peculiarly important that be should resolutely per- 
form them. 

But though we are far indeed from considering Temple as 
a perfect statesman, though we place him below many states- 
men who have committed very great errors, we cannot deny 
that, when compared with his contemporaries, he makes a 
highly respectable appearance. The reaction which followed 
tbe victory of the popular party over Charles the First, had 
produced a hurtful effect on the national character ; and this 
effect was most discernible in the classes and in the places 
which had been most strongly excited by the recent revolu- 
tion. The deterioration was greater in London than in the 
countiy, and was greatest of all in the courtly and official 
circles. Almost all that remained of what had been good and 
noble in the Cavaliers and Eoundheads of 1642, was now to 
be found in the middling orders. The principles and feelings 
which prompted the Grand Eemonstrance were still strong 
among the sturdy yeomen, and the decent God-fearing 
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inercliants. The sj^irit of Derby and Capel still glowed in 
many sequestered manor-houses ; but among those political 
leaders who, at the time of the Eestoration, were still young 
or in the vigour of manhood, there was neither a South- 
ampton nor a Vane, neither a Dalbland nor a Hampden. 
The pure, fervent, and constant loyalty which, in the pre- 
ceding reign, had remained unshaken on fields of disastrous- 
battle, in foreign garrets and cellars, and at the bar of the 
High Court of Justice, was scarcely to be found among the 
rising courtiers. As little, or stiU less, could the new chiefs 
of parties lay claim to the great qualities of the statesmen 
who had stood at the head of the Long Parliament. Hamp- 
den, Pym, Vane, Cromwell, are discriminated from the ablest 
politicians of the succeeding generation, by all the strong- 
lineaments which distinguish the men who produce revolu- 
tions from the men whom revolutions produce. The leader 
in a great change, the man who stirs up a reposing com- 
munity, and overthrows a deeply-rooted system, may be a 
very depraved man ; but he can scarcely be destitute of some 
moral qualities which extort even from enemies a I’eluctant 
admiration, fixedness of purpose, intensity of will, enthusiasm, 
which is not the less fierce or persevering because it is some- 
times disguised under the semblance of composure, and which 
bears down before it the force of circumstances and the 
opposition of reluctant minds. These qualities, variously 
combined with all sorts of virtues and vices, may be found, 
we think, in most of the authors of great civil and re- 
ligious movements, in CEesar, in Mahomet, in Hildebrand, in 
Dominic, in Luther, in Eobespierre ; and these qualities were 
found, in no scanty measui’e, among the chiefs of the party 
which opposed Charles the First. The character of the men 
whose minds are formed in the midst of the confusion which 
follows a great revolution is generally very different. Heat, 
the natural philosophers tell us, produces rarefaction of the 
air ; and rarefaction of the air produces cold. So zeal makes 
revolutions; and revolutions make men zealous for nothing. 
The politicians of whom we speak, whatever may be their 
natural capacity or coui*age, are almost always characterised 
by a peculiar levity, a peculiar inconstancy, an easy, apathetic 
way of looking at the most solemn questions, a willingness 
to leave the direction of their course to fortune and popular 
opinion, a notion that one public cause is nearly as good 
as another, and a firm conviction that it is much better to 
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be the hireling' of the,, worst cause than to he a martyr ' to 
the best. 

This was most sti'ikingiy the case with the English states- 
men of the generation which followed the Restoration. They 
had neither the enthusiasm of the Cavalier nor the eiitliii- 
siasin of the Eepublicaii. They had been early emancipated 
from the dominion of old usages and feelings ; yet they had 
not acquired a strong passion for innovation. Accustoined 
to see old establishments shaking, falling, lying in mins all 
around tliein, accnstomed to live under a succession of con- 
stitutions of which the average duration was about a twelve- 
month, they had no religious reverence for prescription, 
nothing of that frame of mind which naturally springs from 
the habitual contemplation of immemorial antiquity and iiii- 
inovahle stability. Accustomed, on the other hand, to see 
•change after change w^elcomed with eager hope and ending 
in disappointment, to see shame and confusion of face follow 
the extravagant hopes and predictions of rash and fanatical 
innovators, they had learned to look on professions of j)ublic 
spirit, and on schemes of reform, with distrust and contempt. 
They sometimes talked the language of devoted suhjectSj, 
sometimes that of ardent lovers of their country. But their 
secret creed seems to have been, that loyalty was one great 
delusion, and patriotism another. If they really entertained 
any predilection for the monarchical or for the popular part of 
the constitution, for episcopacy or for presbyterianism, that 
predilection was feeble and languid, and instead of over- 
coming, as in the times of their fathers, the dread of exile, 
confiscation, and death, was rarely ■ of power to resist' the' 
slightest impulse of selfish ambition or of selfish fear. Such 
was the texture of the presbjderiaiiism of Lauderdale, and of 
the speculative republicanism of Halifax. The sense of poli- 
tical honour seemed to be extinct. . With the great' mass 'of 
mankind, the test of integrity in a public man is consistency; 
This test, though veiy defective, is perhaps the best that any, 
except very, acute or very near observers,, are capable of ap- 
plying ; and does undoubtedly enable the people to form an 
estimate of the characters of the great, which, on the whole, 
approximates to correctness. But during the latter, part 'pf 
the seventeenth century, inconsistencj’’ had necessarily ceased; 
to be a disgrace; "and a nian was no: moie taimted^'with:^ 
than he is taunted with being black at Tinibuctoo, Hobody 
was ashamed of avowing what was common between him and 
the whole nation. In the short space of about seven years, 
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the supreme '.power had heeii held by the Long Parliaiiieiit j 
by a Council of . Officers, . by Barebones’ Paiiianient, by a 
Council of Officers again, by a Protector according to the 
Instrument of Government, by a Protector according to the 
Humble Petition and Advice, by the Long Parliament again, 
by a third Council of Officers, by the Long Parliament a third 
time, by the Convention, and by the King. In such times 
consistency is so inconvenient to a man who affects it, and to 
all who are connected wdth him, that it ceases to be regarded 
as a virtue, and is considered as impracticable obstinacy and 
idle scrupulosity. Indeed, in such times, a good citizen may 
be bound in duty to serve a succession of Governments. 
Blahe did so in one profession and Hale in another ; and the 
conduct of both has been approved by posterity. But it is 
clear that when inconsistency with respect to the most im- 
portant public questions has ceased to be a reproach, incon- 
sistency with respect to questions of minor importance is not 
likely to be regarded as dishononrable. In a country in 
which many very honest people had, within the space of a. 
few months, supported the government of the Protector, that 
of the Pump, and that of the King, a man was not likely to 
be ashamed of abandoning his party for a place, or of voting 
for a biU which he had opposed. 

The public men of the times which followed the Eestora- 
tion were by no means deficient in eonrage or ability; and 
some kinds of talent appear to have been developed amongst 
them to a remarkable, we might almost say, to a morbid and 
unnatural degree. Keither Therameiies in ancient, nor Tal-» 
leyiund in modern times, had a finer perception of all the 
peculiarities of character, and of all the indications of coming 
change, than some of our countrymen in that age. Their 
power of reading things of high import, in signs which to- 
others were invisible or unintelligible, resembled magic. But 
the curse of Eeubeii was upon them all ; Unstable as water^ 
thou shalt not excel.” 

This character is susceptible of innumerable modifications, 
according to the innumerable varieties of intellect and temper 
in which it may be found. Men of imquiet minds and violent 
ambition followed a fearfully eccentric course, darted wildly 
from one extreme to another, served and betrayed all parties 
in turn, showed their unblushing foreheads alternately in the 
van of the most corrupt administrations and of the most fac- 
tious oppositions, were privy to the most guilty mysteries, 
first of the Cabal, and then of the Eye-House Plot, abjured 
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their religion to win their sovereign' s fixvoiir while they were 
secretly planning his overthrow^ shrived themselves to Jesuits 
with letters in cipher from the Prince of Orange in their 
pockets, corresponded with the Hague whilst in office under 
James, and began to correspond with St. Germains as soon 
as they had kissed hands for office tinder William. But 
'Temple was not one of these. He was not destitute of ambi- 
tion. But his was not one of those souls in which unsatisfied 
ambition anticipates the tortures of hell, gnaws like the worm 
which dieth not, and btums like the fire which is not c|uenched. 
His principle was to make sure of safety and comfort, and to 
let greatness come if it would. It came : he enjoyed it : and, 
in the very first moment in which it could no longer be en- 
joyed without danger and vexation, he contentedly let it go« 
He was not exempt, we think, from the prevailing political 
immorality. His mind took the contagion, but took it ad 
mod'iim recvj^ientis, in a form so mild tliat an undiscerning 
judge might doubt whether it were indeed the same fierce 
pestilence that was raging all aroiiiid. The malady partook 
of the constitutional languor of the patient. The general 
corruption, mitigated by his calm and unadventurous tem- 
perament, showed itself in omissions and desertions, not in 
positive crimes ; and his inactivity, though sometimes timo- 
rous and selfish, becomes respectable when compared with, 
the malevolent and perfidious restlessness of Shaftesbury and 
Sunderland. 

Temple sprang from a family which, thongli ancient and 
honourable, had, before his time, been scarcely mentioned in 
om* liistory, but which, long after his death, produced so 
many eminent men, and formed such distinguished alliances, 
that it exercised, in a. regular and constitutional manner, an 
influence in the state scarcely inferior to that which, in widely,' 
different times, and by widely different arts, the' hoiise ^df 
Neville attained in England, and that of Douglas in Scot- 
land. During the latter years of George the Second, and 
through the whole reign of George the Third, members of 
that widely sj)read and powerful connexion were almost coii- 
stantly at the head either of the Government or of the Opi)o- 
sitioii. There were times when the cousinhood, as it was 
once nicknamed, would of itself have furnished almost all 
the materials necessary for the construction of an efficient 
Cabinet. “Withm the space of fifty years, three Eirst Lords 
of the Treasury, three Secretaries of State, two Keepers of 
the Privy Seal, and four Eirst Lords of the Admiralty were 
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appointed from among tlie sons and grandsons of tlie 
Countess Temple. 

So splendid liave been tlie fortunes of the main stock of 
the Temple family, continued by female succession. Williani 
Temple, the first of the line who attained to any great his- 
torical eminence, was of a younger branch. His father, Sir 
John Temple, was Master of the EoUs in Ireland, and dis- 
tinguished himself among the Privy Councillors of that king- 
dom by the zeal with which, at the commencement of the 
struggle between the Crown and the Long Paadiament, he 
supported the popular cause. He was arrested by order of 
the Duke of Ormond, but regained his liberty by an ex- 
change, repaired to England, and there sate in the House of 
Commons as burgess for Chichester. He attached himself to 
the Presbyterian party, and was one of those moderate mem- 
bers who, at the close of the year 1648, voted for treating 
with Charles on the basis to which that Prince had himself 
agreed, and who were, in consequence, turned out of the 
House, with small ceremony, by Colonel Pride. Sir John 
seems, however, to have made Ms peace with the victorious 
Independents ; for, in 1658, he resumed Ms office in Ireland. 

Sir John Temple was married to a sister of the celebrated 
Henry Hammond, a learned and pious divine, who took the 
side of the King with very conspicuous zeal during the civil 
war, and was deprived of his preferment in the church after 
tihe victory of the Parliament. On account of the loss which 
Hammond sustained on this occasion, he has the honour of 
being designated, in the cant of that new brood of Oxonian 
sectaries who unite the worst parts of the Jesuit to the worst 
parts of the Orangeman, as Hammond, Presbyter, Doctor, 
and Confessor. 

William Temple, Sir JoliMs eldest son, was born in London 
in the year 1628. He received his early education under 
his maternal uncle, was subsequently sent to school at Bishop- 
Stortford, and, at seventeen, began to reside at Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, where the celebrated Cudworth was his 
tutor. The times were not favourable to study. The Civil 
War disturbed even the quiet cloisters and bowling-greens of 
Cambridge, produced violent revolutions in the government 
and discipline of the colleges, and unsettled the minds of the 
students. Temple forgot at Emmanuel all the little Greek 
which he had brought from Bishop-Stortford, and never re- 
trieved the loss ; a circumstance which would hardly be worth 
noticing but for the almost incredible fact that fifty years 
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later, lie was so absurd as to set np Ms owii aiitliority against 
that of Bentley on questions of Greek liistory and pbilology^ 
He made no proficiency either in the old philosophy which 
still lingered in the schools of Cambridge, or in the new 
philosophy of which Lord Bacon was the founder. But to* 
the end of his life he continued to speak of the former with 
ignorant admiration, and of the latter with eqxially ignorant 
contempt. 

After residing at Cambridge two years, he departed with- 
out taking a degree, and set out npon his travels. He seems 
to have been then a lively, agreeable young man of fashion, 
not by any means deeply read, but versed in all the snperficial 
accomplishments of a gentleman, and acceptable in all polite 
societies. In politics he professed himself a Boyalist. His 
opinions on religions subjects seem to have been such as 
might be expected from a young man of quick parts, who had 
received a rambling education, who had not thought deeply, 
who had been disgusted by the morose austerity of the 
Puritans, and who, surrounded from childhood by the hubbub 
of conflicting sects, might easily learn to feel an impartial con- 
tempt for them all. 

On his road to Prance he fell in with the son and daughter 
of Sir Peter Osborne. Sir Peter held Guernsey for the "King, 
and the young people were, like their father, warm for the 
royal cause. At an inn where they stopped in the Isle of 
Wight, the brother amused himself with inscribing on the 
windows his opinion of the ruling powers, Por this instance 
of malignancy the whole party were aiTested, and brought be- 
fore the governor. The sister, trusting to the tenderness 
which, even in those troubled times, scarcely any gentleman 
of any party ever failed to show where a woman was concerned, 
took the crime on herself, and was immediately set at liberty 
with her fellow-traveUers. 

■ This incident, as was natural, made a deep impression on 
Temple. He was only twenty. Dorothy Osborne was twenty-; 
one. She is said to have been handsome ; and there remains 
abundant proof that^ she possessed an ample share of the dex- 
terity, the vivacity, and the tenderness of her sex. Temple 
soon became, in the phrase of that time, her servant, and she 
retmmed his regard. But difficulties, as great as ever ex- 
panded a novel to the fifth volume, opposed their wishes. 
When the courtship commenced, the father^of the hero was 
sitting in the Long Parliament ; the father of the heroine 
was commanding in Guernsey for King Charles. Even when 
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ite war elided, and Sir Peter Osborne returned to Ms sea,t at 
Ciiicksands, tlie prospects of tbe lovers were scarcely less 
gloomy. Sir Joka Temple bad a more advantageous aUiance 
in view for Ms son. Dorotky Osborne was in the nieaiitime 
besieged by as many suitors as were drawn to Belmont by tke 
fiime of Portia. Tke most distinguisked on tlie list was Henry 
GromwelL Destitute of tke capacity, tke energy, tke magna- 
iiiinity of kis illustrious fatker, destitute also of tlie iiieelr 
and placid virtues of liis elder brotlier, tkis young man was 
perhaps a more formidable rival in love than either of them 
would have been. Mrs. ITiitcMnson, speaking the sentiments 
of the grave and aged, describes him as an insolent foole,” 
and a debauched ungodly cavalier.'’’ These expu’essions jjro- 
bably mean that he was one who, among young and dissipated 
people, would pass for a fine gentleman. Dorothy was fond 
of dogs of large and more formidable breed than those whicli 
lie on modern hearth-rngs ; and Henry Cromwell promised 
that the highest functionaries at Dublin should be set to work 
to procure her a fine Irish greyhound. She seems to have felt 
his attentions as very flattering, though Ms father was then 
only Lord-General, and not yet Protector. Love, however, 
triunixfiied over ambition, and the yomig lady a,px>ears never 
to have regretted her decision ; though, in a letter written 
just at the time when all England was ringing with the news 
of the violent dissolution of the Long Parliament, she could 
not refrain from reminding Temple, with pardonable vanity, 
‘‘ how great she might have been, if she had heeii so wise as 
to have taken hold of the offer of H. C.” 

Hor was it only the influence of rivals that Temple had to 
dread. The relations of Ms mistress regarded him with per- 
sonal dislike, and spoke ofhim as an unprincipled adventurer, 
without honour or religion, ready to render service to any 
jparty for the sake of preferment. Tliis is, indeed, a very dis- 
torted view of Temple’s character. Yet a character, even in 
the most distorted view taken of it by the most angry and 
j)rejudiced minds, generally retains something of its outline. 
"No caricaturist ever represented Mi\ Pitt as a Falstaff, or 
Mr. Pox as a skeleton ; nor did any libeller ever impute parsi- 
mony to Sheridan, or profusion to Marlborough. It must be 
allowed that the turn of mind which the eulogists of Temple 
have dignified ;with the appellation of philosophical indiffer- 
ence, and which, however becoming it may be in an old and 
©sperieneed statesman, has a somewhat ungraceful appear- 
ance in youth, might easily appear shocking to a family who 
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were ready to figlit or to suffer martyrdom for tlieir exiled 
King and tlieir persecuted cliurcli. Tlie poor girl was ex- 
ceedingly hurt and irritated by these iiiij)utatioiis on her 
lover, defended him warmly behind his back^ and addressed 
to himself some very tender and anxious admonitions, mingled 
with assurances of her confidence in his hoiionr and virtue. 
On one occasion she was most highly jirovoked by the way in 
which one of her brothers spoke of Temple. We talked 
ourselves weary,” she says ; he renounced me, and I defied 
him.” 

Near seven years did this arduous wooing continue. We 
are not accurately informed respecting Temple's movements 
during that time. But he seems to have led a rambling life, 
sometmies on the Continent, sometimes in Ireland, sometimes 
in London. He made himself master of the French and 
Spanish languages, and amused himself by writing essays 
and romances, an einx^lopnent which at least served the 
piirxiose of forming his style. The specimen which Mr. 
Courtenay has pu'eserved of these early compositions is by no 
means conteinx)tible : indeed, there is one jiassage on Like 
and Dislike which could have been j)rodueed only by a mind 
habituated carefully to reflect on its own operations, and 
which remiuds us of the best things in Montaigne. 

Tem];>l0 appears to have kept n.p a very active coiTesx)ond- 
ence with Ms mistress. His letters arc lost, but hers have 
been x>i"eserved ; and many of them appear in these volume»s. 
Mr. Courtenay expresses some doubt whether Iiis readers will 
think him justified in inserting so large a number of these 
epistles. We only wish that there vv^ere twice as many. "Very 
little indeed of the dij)loinatic , correspondence of that gene- ' 
ration is so well worth reading. There , is a vile phrase of’ 
which bad historians are exceedingly fond, ^Hhe dignityof 
history.” .One writer is in possession of some anecdotes wMch 
would illustrate most strikingly the operation of the Missis- 
sippi scheme on the maimers and morals of the Parisians. 
But lie sujipresses those anecdotes, because they are too low 
for the dignity of history. Another is strongly tempted to 
mention some facts indicating the hoiTible state of the prisons 
of England two hxmdred years ago. But he hardly tliihks 
that the suffermgs of a dozen felons, pigging together on bare 
bricks in a hole fifteen feet square, would fqrm a subject 
suited to the dignity of history. Another, from respect for 
the dignity of history, publishes an account of the reign of 
George the Second, without ever mentioning Whitefield's 
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proaeliiiig ill MoorjB.elds. How slioiild a wiiter^ wlio can talk 
about senates, and congresses of sovereigns, and pragmatic 
saiictiGiis, and rayelines, and counterscarps, and battles where 
ten tlioiLsand men are killed, and six thousand men with fifty 
stand of colours and eighty guns taken, stoop to the Stock- 
Exchange, to Newgate, to the theatre, to the tabernacle ? 

Tragedy has its dignity as well as history ; and how much 
the tragic art has owed to that dignity any man may judge 
•who will compare the majestic Alexandrines in which the 
Seigneur Oreste and Madame Androniaque utter their com- 
plaints, with the chattering of the fool in Lear and of the 
nurse in Eomeo and Juliet. 

That a historian should not record trifles, that he should 
confine himself to what is important, is j)erfectly true. But 
many writers seem never to have considered on what the his- 
torical importance of an event depends. They seem not to be 
aware that the importance of a fact, when that fact is con- 
sidered with reference to its immediate effects, and the im- 
portance of the same fact, ■when that fact is considered as part 
of the materials for the construction of a science, are two very 
different things. The quantity of good or evil which a trans- 
action produces is by no means necessarily proportioned to the 
quantity of light which that transaction affords, as to the way 
in which good or evil may hereafter be produced. The poison- 
ing of an emperor is in one sense a far more serious matter 
than the poisoning of a rat. But the poisoning of a rat may 
be an era in chemistry ; and an emperor may be poisoned by 
such ordinary means, and with such ordinary symptoms, that 
no scientific journal -would notice the occurrence. An action 
for a hundred thousand pounds is in one sense a more rno- 
loentous affair than an action for fifty pounds. But it by no 
iiieons follows that the learned gentlemen who report the 
proceedings of the courts of law ought to give a fuller ac- 
count of an action for a hundred thousand pounds, than o£ 
an action for fifty pounds. Eor a cause in which a large sum 
is at stake may be important only to the particular plaintiff* 
and the pai-ticiilar defendant. A cause, on the other hand, 
in which a small sum is at stake, may establish some great 
principle interesting to half the families in the kingdom. 
The case is exactly the same with that class of subjects of 
which historiai|jS treat. To an Athenian, in the time of the 
Peloponnesian war, the result of the battle of Delium was 
far more important than the fate of the comedy of Tbe 
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Eniglits. But to us tlie fact tliat tlie comedy of Tlie KiiigMs 
was brought on the Athenian stage with success is far more 
important than the fact that the Athenian phalanx gave way 
at Delium. Neither the one event nor the other has now any 
intrinsic importance. We are in no danger of being speazecl 
by the Thebans. We are not quizzed in The Knights. To us 
the importance of both events consists in the value of the 
general truth which is to be learned from them. What 
general truth do we learn from the accounts which have come 
down to us of the battle of Delium ? Very little more than 
this, that when two armies fight, it is not improbable that 
one of them will be very soundly beaten, a truth which it 
would not, we apprehend, be difficult to establish, even if all 
memory of the battle of Delium were lost among men. But 
a man who becomes acquainted with the comedy of The 
Knights, and with the history of that comedy, at once feels 
his mind enlarged. Society is presented to him under a new 
aspect. He may have read and travelled much. He may 
have visited all the countries of Europe, and the civilised 
nations of the East. He may have observed the manners of 
many barbarous races. But here is something altogether 
different from every thing which he has seen, either among 
polished men or among savages. Here is a community politi- 
cally, intellectually, and morally unlike any other community 
of which he has the means of forming an opinion. This 
is the reahy precious part of history, the corn which some 
threshers carefully sever from the chaff, for the purpose of 
gathering the chaff into the garner, and flinging the corn 
into the fire. 

Thinking thus, we are glad to learn so much, and would 
willingly learn more, about the loves of Sir William and his 
mistress. In the seventeenth century, to be sure, Louis the 
Eourteenth was a much more important person than Temple’s 
sweetliea^rt. But death and time equalise all things. Neither 
the great King, nor the beauty of Bedfordshire, neither the 
gorgeous paradise of Marli nor Mistress Osborne’s favourite 
walk ^’in the common that lay hard by the house, where a 
great many young wenches used to keep sheep and cows and 
sit in the shade singing of ballads,” is anything to us. Louis 
and Dorothy are alike dust. A cotton-mill stands on the ruins 
of Marli; and the Osbornes have ceased to dwell under the 
ancient roof of Chicksands. But of that information for the 
sake of which alone it is worth while to study remote events, 
we find so much in the love letters which Mr, Courtenay has 
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pnblislied, tliat we woilcl gla purcliase equally interesting 
billets with, ten times their weight in state-jpapers taken at 
random. To us surely it is as useful to loiow hour the young 
ladies of England emp^loyed themselves a hundred and eighty 
years ago, how far their minds were cultivated, what were 
their favourite studies, v^hat degree of liberty was allowed to 
them, what use they made of that liberty, what accomplish- 
ments they most valued in men, and what proofs of tenderness 
delicacy permitted them to give to favoured suitors, as to 
know all about the seizure of Franche Compte and the treatj^ 
of Mmeguen. The imitual relations of the two sexes seem to 
us to be at least as important as the mutual relations of any 
two governments in the world ; and a series of letters witten 
by a virtuous, amiable, and sensible girl, and intended for the 
eye of her lover alone, can scarcely fail to throw some light on 
the relations of the sexes ; whereas it is perfectly possible, as 
all who have made any historical researches can attest, to read 
bale after bale of desj)atches and protocols, without catching 
one glimpse of light about the relations of governments. 

Mr. Courtenay proclaims that he is one of Dorothy Osborne^s 
devoted servants, and expresses a hope that the publication 
of her letters will add to the number. We must declare 
ourselves his rivals. She really seems to have been a very 
charming young woman, modest, generous, affectionate, in- 
telligent, and sprightly ; a royalist, as was to be expected from 
her connexions, without any of that political asperity which is 
a.3 unwomanly as a long beard 5 religions, and occasionally 
gliding into a very pretty and endearing sort of preaching, 
yet not too good to partake of such diversions as London af- 
forded under the melancholy rule of the pmitans, or to giggle 
a little at a ridiculous sermon from a divine who was thought 
to be one of the great lights of the Assembly at Westminster 5 
with a little turn for coquetry, which was yet ijerfectly com- 
patible with warm and disinterested attachment, and a little 
turn for satire, which yet seldom passed the bounds of good- 
nature. She loved reading ; but her studies were not those 
of Queen Elizabeth and Lady Jane Grey. She read the verses 
of Cowley and Lord Broghill, French Memoh’s recommended 
by her lover, and the Travels of Fernando Mendez Pinto. 
But her favourite books were those ponderous French ro- 
mances which modern readers know chiefly from the pleasant 
satire of Charlotte Lennox. She could not, however, help 
laughing at the vile English into which they were translated. 
Her own style is very agreeable ; nor are her letters at all the 
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worse for some passages in wliicli raillery and tenderness are 
mixed in a very engaging namby-pamby. 

Wlien at last the constancy of the lovers had triumphed 
over aU the obstacles which kinsmen and rivals could oppose 
to their nnionj a' yet more serious calamity befell them. Poor 
Mistress Osborne fell ill of the small-pox, and, though she 
escaped with life, lost all her beanty. To this most severe 
trial the affection and honour of the lovers of that age was 
not unfrequently subjected. Our readers probably remember 
what Mrs. Hutchinson tells us of herself. The lofty Cornelia- 
like spirit of the aged matron seems to melt into a long for- 
gotten softness when she relates how her beloved Colonel 
‘^‘■hnarried her as soon as she vras able to quit the chamber, 
when the priest and aU that saw her were affrighted to look 
on her. But God/’ she adds, with a not ungraceful vanity, 
“recompensed his justice and constancy, by restoring her as 
"well as before.” Temple showed on this occasion the same 
justice and constancy which did so much honour to Colonel 
Hutchinson. The date of the marriage is not exactly known. 
But Mr. Courtenay supx30ses it to have taken place about the 
end of the year 1654. Prom this time •we lose sight of 
Dorothy, and are reduced to form our opinion of the terms on 
which she and her husband were from very slight indications 
which may easily mislead us. 

Temple soon went to Ireland, and resided with his father, 
partly at Dublin, partly in the county of Carlow. Ireland 
was probably then a more agreeable residence for the higher 
classes, as compared with England, than it has ever been 
before or since. In no ]3art of the empire were the superiority 
of Cromwell’s abilities and the force of his character so sig- 
nally dis];)layed. He had not the j)ower, and probably had 
not the inclination, to govern that island in the best way. 
The rebellion of the aboriginal race had excited in England a 
strong religious and national aversion to them ; nor is there 
any reason to believe that the Pi'otector -v^as so far beyond 
his age as to be free from the prevailing sentiment. He had 
vanquished them ; he knew that they were in his power ; and 
he regarded them as a band of malefactors and idolaters, -who 
were mercifully treated if they were not smitten with the edge 
of the sword. On those who resisted lie had made war as the 
Hebrews made war on the Ganaanites. Drogheda was as 
Jericho; and Wexford as Ai. To the remains of the old 
population the conquerox’ granted a peace, such as that which 
Israel granted to the Gibeonites. He made them he wers of 
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wood and drawers of waters But, good or bad, lie could not 
be otherwise than great. Under faTOurable circainstaiices, 
Ireland would have found in him a most just and beiiefieeiit 
ruler. She found in him a tyrant ; not a small^ teasing 
tyrant, such as those who have so long been her curse and her 
shame, but one of those awful tyrants who, at long intervals, 
seem to be sent on earth, like avenging angels, with some 
high coiinnission of destruction and renovation. He was no 
man of half measures, of mean affronts and ungracious con- 
cessions. His Protestant ascendency was not an ascendency 
of ribands, and fiddles, and statues, and processions. He 
would never have dreamed of abolishing the penal code and 
withholding from Catholics the elective franchise, of giving 
them the elective franchise and excluding them from Parlia- 
ment, of admitting them to Parliament, and refusing to them 
a full and equal |)articipatioii in all the blessings of society 
and governineiit. The thing most alien from his clear intel- 
lect and his commanding spirit wms petty persecution. He 
knew how to tolerate ; and he knew how to destroy. His ad- 
ministration in Ireland was an administration on what are 
now called Orange principles, followed out most ably, most 
steadily, most undauntedly, most unrelentingly, to every ex- 
treme consequence to which those principles lead ; and it 
would, if continued, inevitably have produced the effect which 
lie contemplated, an entire decomposition and reconstruction, 
of society. He had a great and definite object in view, to 
make Ireland thoroughly Engdish, to make Ireland another 
Yorkshire or Horfolk. Thinly peopled as Ireland then was^ 
this end was not luiattainable ; and there is every reason to 
believe that, if his policy had been followed during fifty years, 
this end would have been attained. Instead of an emigra- 
tion, such as we now see from Ireland to England, there was, 
under his governineiit, a constant and large emigration from 
England to Ireland. Tliis tide of population ran almost as 
strongly as that which now runs from Massachusetts and 
Connecticut to the states behind the Ohio. The native race 
was driven back before the advancing van of the Anglo-Saxon 
population, as the American Indians or the tribes of Southern 
Africa are now driven back before the white settlers. Those 
fearful phenomena which have almost invariably attended the 
planting of civilised colonies in uncivilised countries, and 
■which had been known to the nations of Europe only by dis- 
tant and questionable rumour, were now publicly exhibited, 
in their sight. The words, extirpation,’^ eradication^j’^ 
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were often in tlie montlis of tlie Engiisli back settlers of 
Leinster and Munster, cruel words, yet, in tbeir cruelty, con- 
taining more mercy than much softer expressions which have 
since been sanctioned by universities and cheered by Parlia- 
ments. Por it is in truth more merciful to exthpate a hun- 
dred thousand human beings at once, and to fill the void 
with a well-governed population, than to misgovern millions 
through a long succession of generations. We can much 
more easily pardon tremendous severities inflicted for a great 
object, than an endless series of paltry vexations and oppres- 
sions inflicted for no rational object at all. 

Ireland was fast becoming English. Civilisation and wealth 
were making rapid progress in almost every part of the island. 
The effects of that iron despotism are described to us by a 
hostile witness in very remarkable language. Which is 
more -wonderful,” says hol’d Clarendon, all this was done 
and settled ivithin little more than two years, to that degree 
of perfection that there ivere many buildings raised for 
beauty as well as use, orderly and regular plantations of 
trees, and fences and inelosures raised throughout the king- 
dom, purchases made by one from another at very valuable 
rates, and jointures made upon marriages, and all other con-' 
veyances and settlements executed, as in a kingdom at peace 
\Yithin itself, and where no doubt could be made of the va- 
lidity of titles.” 

All Temple’s feelings about Irish questions were those of a 
colonist and a member of the dominant caste. He troubled 
liiiiiself as little about the wel&re of the remains of the old 
Celtic population, as an English farmer on the Swan Eiver 
troubles himself about the New Hollanders, or a Dutch boor 
at the Cape about the Caffres. The years which lie passed 
in Ireland, while the Cromwellian system was in full opera- 
tion, he always described as years of great satisfaction.” 
Earniing', gardening, county business, and studies rather en- 
tertaining than profound, occnjiied his time. In polities he* 
took no part, and many years later he attributed this inaction 
to his love of the ancient constitution, which, he said, would 
not suffer him to enter into public affairs till the way was 
plain for the King’s happy restoration.” It does not appear^ 
indeed, that any offer of employment was made to him. If ho 
reaUy did refuse any preferment, we may, without much 
breach of charity, attribute the refusal rather to the caution 
W’-hich, during his whole life, iirevoiited him from ruiiiiiiig 
any risk, than to the fervour of his loyalty. 
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In 1660 he made Ms first appearance in public life. He 
sat ill tlie convention •^vMcli, in the midst of the general con- 
fusion that preceded the Eestoration, was snniinoned by the 
chiefs of the army of Ireland to meet in Dublin. After the 
Hinges return an Irish parliament was regularly convoke d, in 
which Temple represented the county of Carlow. The details 
of his conduct in this situation are not known to us. But we 
are told in general terms, and can easily believe, that he 
showed great moderation, and great ajititude for business. It 
is probable that he also distinguished himself in debate ; for 
many years afterwards he remarked that his friends in Ire- 
land used to think that, if he had any talent at aU, it lay in 
that way.^^ 

In May, 1663, the Irish parliament was prorogued, and 
Temple repaired to England wiLh his wife. His income 
amounted to abont five hundred pounds a year, a sum which 
was then sufficient for the wants of a family mixing in 
fashionable circles. He passed two years in London, where 
he seems to have led that easy, lounging life which was best 
suited to his temper. 

He was not, however, unmindful of his interest. He had 
brought with him letters of introduction from the Duke of 
Ormond, then Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, to Clarendon, and 
to Henry Bennet, Lord Arlington, who was Secretary of State, 
Clarendon was at the head of affairs. But his power was 
visibly declining, and was certain to decline more and more 
every day. An observer much less discerning than Temple 
might easily perceive that the Chancellor was a man who be- 
longed to a by-gone world, a representative of a past age, 
of obsolete modes of thinking, of unfashionable vices, and of 
more unikshioiiable virtues. His long exile had made him 
a stranger in the country of his birth. His mind, heated by 
conflict and by personal suffeiiiig, was far inoi'e set agaiust 
popular and tolerant courses than it had been at the tiuie of 
the breaking out of the civil war. He pined for the decorous 
tyranny of the old Whitehall ; for the days of that sainted 
king who deprived his people of their money and their ears, 
but let their wives and daughters alone ; and could scarcely 
reconcile himself to a cornet with a seragho and without a 
star-chamber. By taking this course he made himself' every 
day more odious, both to the sovereign, who loved pleasure 
much more than prerogative, and to the people, who dreaded, 
royal prerogatives much more than royal pleasures ; and thus 
he was at last more detested by the Court than any chief of 
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the Opi>ositioi}5 and more detested by the Paiiiaiiient tliaii 
any pandar of the Court. 

Temple, whose great maxim was to oflfend no party, was 
not likely to cling to the falling fortunes of a minister the 
study of wiiose life was to offend all parties. Aiiingtoii, 
whose influence was gradually rising as that of Clarendon 
diminished, was the most useful patron to whom a young 
adventurer could attach himself. This statesman, without 
virtue, wisdom, or strength of mind, had raised himself to 
greatness by superficial qualities, and wms the mere creature 
of the time, the circumstances, and the company. The dig- 
nifi.ed reserve of manners which he had acquired during a 
residence in Spain provoked the ridicule of those who consi- 
dered the usages of the Prench court as the only standard of 
good breeding, but served to impress the croivd with a favour- 
able opinion of his sagacity and gmvity. In situations where 
the soleimiity of the Escurial would have been out of place, 
he threw it aside without difficulty, and conversed with gread 
humour and vivacity. While the multibude were talking’ of 

Bennet’s grave looks''V^ his mirth made his presence always 
welcome in the royal closet. While Buckingham, in the ante- 
chamber, was mimicking the pompous Castilian strut of the 
Secretary, for the diversion of Mistress Stuart, this stately 
Don was ridiculing Clarendon’s sober counsels to the King 
within, till his Majesty cried with laughter, and the Chan- 
cellor with vexation. There perhaps never was a man whose 
outward demeanour made such different impressions on dif- 
ferent people. Count Hamilton, for example, describes him 
as a stupid formalist, who had been made secretary solely on 
account of his mysterious and important looks. Clarendon, 
on the other hand, represents him as a man whose best 
faculty was raillery,” and wdio was for Ms pleasant and 
agreeable humour acceptable unto the King.” The truth 
seems to be that, destitute as Bennet was of all the higher 
qualifications of a minister, he had a wonderful talent for 
becoming, in outward semblance, all things to all men. He 
had two aspects, a busy and serious one for the public, whom : 

he wished to awe into respect, and a gay one for Charles, 
who thought that the greatest service which could be reii- ^ 

dered to a prince was to amuse him. Yet both these were 
masks which he laid aside when they had served their turn* j 

Long after, wdien he had retii'ed to his deer-park and fish- ^ 

“ Sennet’s grave looks were a pretence ” is a line in one of tLe best political 
poems of that age. 
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ponds in Suffolk^ and had no motive to act the jpstart either of 
the hidalgo or of the buffoon, Evel 3 Ti, who was neither an mi« 
practised nor an undiscerning judge, conversed much with 
him, and pronounced him to be a man of singularly polished 
manners and of great colloquial powers. 

Clarendon, ]3roud and imperious by nature, som'ed by age 
and disease, and relying on his great talents and services, 
sought out no new allies. He seems to have taken a sort of 
morose pleasure in slighting and provoking all the rising 
talent of the kingdom. His connexions were almost entirely 
con&ied to the small circle, every daj^ becoming smaller, of 
old cavaliers who had been friends of his ^"outli or companions 
of his exile. Arlington, on the other hand, beat up every 
where for recruits. Ho man had a greater personal follow- 
ing, and no man exerted himself more to serve his adherents. 
It wms a kind of iiobit with him to push up his dependents to 
his own level, and then to complain bitterly of their ingrati- 
tude because they did not choose to be his dependents any 
longer. It was thus tiraf he quarrelled with two successive 
Treasurers, Gifford and Danby. To Arlington Temple at- 
tached himself, and was not sparing of warm professions of 
affection, or even, we grieve to sa}^, of gross and almost pro- 
fane adulation. In no long time he obtained his reward. 

England was in a very different situation with respect to 
foreign j)Owers fi’oin that which she had occupied during the 
splendid administration of the Protector. She was engaged, 
in war with the United Provinces, then governed with almost 
regal power by the Grand Pensionary, John de Witt ; and 
though no war had ever cost the kingdom so much, none had 
ever been more feeble and meanly conducted. Prance had 
espo used the interests of the States General. Denmark seemed 
likely to take the same side. Spam, indignant at the close 
political and matrimonial alliance which Charles had formed 
with the House of Braganza, was not disposed to lend him 
any assistance. The great plague of London had suspended 
trade, had seaftered the ministers and nobles, had paralysed 
every department of the public service, and had increased the 
gloomy discontent which misgovernment had begun to excite 
throughout the nation. One continental ally England pos- 
sessed, the Bishop of Munster, a restless and ambitious prelate, 
bred a soldier, and still a soldier in all Ms tastes and passions. 
He hated the Dutch for interfering in the affairs of his see, 
and declared himself willing to risk Ms little dominions for 
the chance of revenge. He sent, accordingly, a strange kind 
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of ambassador to London, a Beiiedietiiie mont, wlio spolco 
bad Englisb, and looked, says Lord Clarendon, ^‘^l.ike a 
carter.’^ This person brongbt a letter from tlie Bisliop, of- 
fering to make an attack by land on tlie Dutch territory. 
The English Ministers eagerly caught at the proposal, and 
promised a subsidy of 500,000 ris-doUars to their new ally. 
It was determined to send an English agent to Munster; and 
Arlington, to whose department the business belonged, fixed 
on Temple for this post. 

Temple accepted the commission, and acquitted himself to 
the satisfaction of his employers, though the whole plan ended 
in nothing, and the Bishop, finding that France had joined 
Holland, made haste, after pocketing an instalment of his 
subsidy, to conclude a separate j)eace. Temple, at a later 
X^eriod, looked back with no great satisfaction to this i)art of 
his life ; and excused himself for undertaking a negotiation 
from which little good coaid result, by saying that he was 
then yomag and vei’y new to business. In truth, he could 
hardly haye been placed in a situation where the eminent 
dij)loniatic talents which he possessed could have appeared to 
less advantage. He was ignorant of the German language, 
and did not easily accommodate himself to the manners of 
the peoxfie. He could not bear much wine ; and none but 
a hard drinker had any chance of success in Westphalian 
Society. Under all these disadvantages, however, he gave so 
much satisfaction that he was created a baronet, and appointed 
resident at the viceregal court of Brussels. 

Brussels suited Temple far better than the x^tilaces of the 
boar-hunting and wine-bibbing princes of Germany. He now 
occux^ied one of the most important posts of observation in 
which a diplomatist could be stationed. He was x^laced in 
the tenitory of a great neutral power, between the territories 
of two great powers which were at war with England. From 
this excellent school he soon came forth the most accoinxdished 
negotiator of his age. 

In the meantime the government of Charles had suffered 
a succession of humiliating disasters. The extravagance of 
the court had dissipated all the means which Parliament had 
sux^plied for the purpose of carrying on ofieiisive hostilities. 
It was determined to wage only a defensive war ; and even 
for defensive war the vast resources of England, managed 
by triflers and public robbers, were found insufficient. The 
Dutch insulted the British coasts, sailed ux^ the Thames, 
took Sheerness, and carried their ravages to Chatham. The 
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blaze of tlie sHps burning in tlie river was seen at London : 
it was rumoured that a foreign army liad landed at Gravesend ; 
and military men seriously proposed to abandon the Tower. 
To such a depth of infamy had a bad administration reduced 
that proud and victorious country, which a few years before 
had dictated its pleasure to Mazarine, to the States General, 
and to the Vatican. Humbled by the events of the war, and 
dreading the just anger of Parliament, the English Minisky 
hastened to huddle up a peace with Prance and Holland at 
Breda. 

But a new scene was about to open. Tt had already been 
for some time ax3parent to discerning obseiwers, that England 
and Holland were threatened by a common danger, much 
more formidable than any which they had leason to appre- 
hend iVom each other. The old enemy of their indeiDendence 
and of their religion was no longer to be dreaded. The sce|)tre 
had passed awny from Spain. That mighty emx)ire, on which 
the sun never set, which had crushed the liberties of Italy 
and Germany, which had occupied Paris with its armies, and 
covered the British seas with its sails, was at the nierc}^ of 
every spoiler ; and Europe observed with dismay the rap>id 
growth of a new and more formidable power. Men looked to 
Spain and saw only weakness disguised and increased by 
]3ride, dominions of vast bulk and little strength, tem];>ting, 
unwieldy, and defenceless, an empty treasury, a sullen and 
torpid nation, a child on the throne, factions in the council, 
ministers who served only themselves, and soldiers who were 
terrible only to their countrymen. Men looked to Prance, 
and saw a large and comx)act territory, a rich soil, a central 
situation, a bold, alert, and ingenions j)eo]3le, large revenues, 
numerous and well-disciplined troops, an active and ambitious 
jprince, in the flower of his age, surrounded by generals of 
uiiriYalled skill. The projects of Louis could be counteracted 
only by ability, vigour, and union on the part of his neigh* 
hours. Ability and vigour had hitherto been found in the 
-councils of Holland alone, and of union there was no ax^pear- 
ance in Europe. The question of Portuguese independence 
separated England from Spain. Old grudges, recent hostili- 
ties, maritime x^retensions, commercial competition sex^arated 
England as widely from the United Provinces. 

The great object of Louis, from the beginning to the end 
of his reign, was the acquisition of those large and valuable 
provinces of the Spanish monarchy, which lay contiguous to 
the eastern frontier of Prance. Already, before the conclusion 
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of the treaty of Breda, lie liad invaded those provinces. He 
now pushed on his conquests with scarcely any resistance. 
Fortress after fortress was taken. Brussels itself was in 
danger ; and Temple thought it wise to send his wife and 
children to England. But his sister, Lady Giffard, who had 
been some time his inmate, and who seems to have been a 
more important personage in his family than his wife, still 
remained with him. 

De Witt saw the progress of the French arms with painful 
anxiety. But it was not in the power of Holland alone tc 
save Flanders ; and the difficulty of forming an extensive 
coalition for that x^urpose axijieared almost insujDerable. Louis, 
indeed, affected moderation. He declared himself willing 
to agree to a comxnomise with Spain. But these offers were 
undoubtedly mere professions, intended to quiet the apx)x*e-' 
hensions of the neighhoiiriiig powers ; and, as his jposition 
became every day more and more advantageous, it was to be 
expected that he would rise in his demands. 

Such was the state of aflPuirs when Tenijile obtained from 
the English Ministry permission to make a tour in Holland 
incognito. La comxDany with Lady Giffard he arrived at the 
Hague. He was not charged with any public commission, 
but he availed himself of this opxaortuiiity of introducing him- 
self to He Witt. My only business, sii;/’ he said, is to see 
the things which are most considerable in your country, and 
I should execute my design veiy imx)erfectiy if I went away 
without seeing you.” De Witt, wlio from rejaort had formed 
a high oxainion of Teinxale, was x^leased by the comxalimeiit, 
and replied with a fi-ankness and cordiality ■which a,t once 
led to intimacy. The two statesmen talked ealml}^ over the 
causes which had estrang'ed England from Holland, congratu- 
lated each other on the peace, and then began to discuss the 
new dangers which menaced Europe. Temxale, wiio had no 
authority to say anjihing on behalf of the English Govern- 
ment, exxnessed himself veiy guardedty. De Witt, wiio wus 
himself the Dutch Government, had no reason to be reserved. 
He ox)enly declared that his wish was to see a general coali- 
tion formed for the preservation of Flanders. His siinxalicity 
and openness amazed Temple, who had been accustomed to 
the affected solemnity of his x^atroii, the Secretary, and to the 
eternal doublings and evasions which x)assed for great feats 
of statesmanship among the Spanish politicians a.t Brussels. 

Whoevei",” he wrote to Arlington, deals with M. de Witt 
must go the same plain way that he pretends to in his nego« 
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tiations, witlioiit refining or colonriiig or offering siiadow for 
suk^taiice.” Temple was scarcely less struck by the modest 
dwelling and frugal table of the first citizen of the richest 
state in the world. While Clarendon was amazing London 
with a dwelling more sumptuous than the palace of his 
master^ while Arlington was lavishing his ill-gotten wealth 
on the decoys and orange-gardens and interminable conserva- 
tories of Eustoii, the great statesman who had frustrated all 
their plans of conquest^ and the roar of whose guns they had 
heard with terror even in the galleries of Whitehall, kept 
only a single servant, walked about the streets in the plainest 
garb, and never used a coach except for visits of cereniony. 
Temple sent a full account of his interview with De Witt 
to Arlington who, in consequence of the fall of the Chancellor, 
now shared with the Duke of Buckingham the principal di- 
rection of affairs. Arlington showed no disposition to meet 
the advances of the Dutch minister. Indeed, as was amply 
proved a few j’^ears later, both he and his master were perfectly 
willing to purchase the means of misgoverning England by 
giving up, not only Elanders, hut the whole Continent to 
Erance. Temple, who distinctly saw that a moment had ar- 
rived at which it was possible to reconcile his country with 
Holland, to reconcile Charles with the Parliament, to bridle 
the power of Louis, to efface the shame of the late ignomi- 
nious war, to restore England to the same |)lace in Europe 
which she had occupied tinder Cromwell, became more and 
more urgent in his representations. Aiiiiigtoii’s repiiies were 
for some time couched in cold and ambiguous terms. But 
the events which followed the meeting of Parliament, in the 
autumn of 1667^ appear to have produced an entire change 
in his views. The discontent of the nation was deep and 
general. The administration was attacked in all its parts. 
The King and the ministers laboured, not unsuccessfully, to 
throw on Clarendon the blame of past miscarriages ; but 
though the Commons were resolved that the late Chancellor 
should be the first victim, it was by no means clear that he 
would be the last. The Secretar}^ was personaUy attacked 
with great bitterness in the course of the debates. One of 
the resolutions of the Lower House against Clarendonwas in 
truth a censure of the foreign policy of the Government, as 
too favourable to France. To these events chiefly we are in- 
clined to attribute the change which at this crisis took place 
ill the measures of England. The liHnistry seem to have felt 
that, if they wished to derive any advantage from Clarendon^s 
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downfall, it was necessary for tliem to abandon what was snp^ 
X^osed to be Clai'endoxi’s systein, and by some splendid and 
poj)iilar ineasnre to win the confidexiee of tlie nation. Ac- 
cordingly, in December, 1667, Temjde received a despatch 
containing instrnetions of the highest importance. The plan 
which he had so strongly recommended was ajpproved ; and 
he was directed to visit De Witt as sxxeedily as possible, and 
to ascertain whether the States were willing to enter into an 
offensive and defensive league with England against the pro- 
jects of France. Temple, accompanied by his sister, instantly 
set out for the Hague, and laid the projxositions of the Eng- 
lish Government before the Grand Pensionary. The Dutch 
statesman answered with characteristic straightforwardness, 
that he was fully ready to agree to a defensive confederacy, 
but that it was the fundamental jDrinciple of the foreign policy 
of the States to make no offensive alliance under any circum- 
stances whatsoever. With this answer Temple hastened from 
the Hague to London, had an audience of the King, related 
what had passed between himself and De Witt, exerted him- 
self to remove the nnfavonrable opinion which had been con- 
ceived of the Grand Pensionary at the English conrt, and had 
the satisfaction of succeeding in all his objects. On the 
evening of the first of January, 1668, a council was held, at 
which Charles declared his resolution to unite with the Dutch 
on their owm terms. Temple and his indefatigable sister im- 
mediately sailed again for the Hague, and, after weathering 
a violent storm in which they were very nearly lost, arrived 
in safety at the xfiace of their destination. 

On this occasion, as on every other, the dealings between 
Temple and De Witt were singularly fair and open. When 
they met, Temple began by recapitulating what had passed 
at their last interview. De Witt, who was as little„ given , to 
lying with his face as with his tongue, marked his assent by 
his looks while the recapitulation proceeded, and, when it was 
concluded, answered that Temjfie’s memoiy was perfectly 
correct, and thanked him for proceeding in so exact and 
sincere a manner. Temple then informed the Grand Pen- 
sionary that the King of England had determined to close 
with the proposal of a defensive alliance. De Witt had not 
expected so speedy a resolution ; and his countenance indi- 
cated surprise as well as pleasure. But he did not retract; 
and it was speedily arranged that England and Holland 
should unite for the purpose of compelling Louis to abide by 
the compromise which he had formerly offered. The* next 
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object of tlie two statesmen was to induce anotlier govern- 
iiieiit to become a party to tlieir league. TKe victories of 
Giistaviis and Torstensoii^ and the political talents of Oxeii- 
stiem, had obtained for Sweden a consideration in Europe, 
disproportioned to her real j)ower : the princes of Northern 
Germany stood in great awe of her ; and De Witt and Temple 
agreed that if she could be induced to accede to the league, 
it would be too strong a bar for France to venture on/’ 
Temple went that same evening to Count Dona, the Swedish 
Minister at the Hague, took a seat in the most unceremonious 
manner, and, with that air of frankness and good-will by vfhich 
lie often succeeded in rendering his diplomatic overtures ac- 
cei)table, explained the scheme which was in agitation. Dona 
was greatly pleased and flattered. He had not powers which 
would authorise him to conclude a treaty of such importance. 
But he strongly advised Temple and De Witt to do their part 
without delay, and seemed confident that Sweden would 
accede. The ordinary course of public bushiess in Holland 
was too slow for the present emergency 5 and De Witt ap- 
peared to have some scruples about breaking through the 
established forms. But the urgency and dexterity of Temple 
prevailed. The States General took the responsibility of 
executing the treaty with a celerity unprecedented in the 
annals of the federation, and indeed inconsistent with its 
fundamental laws. The state of public feeling was, however, 
such in all the provinces, that this irregularity was not 
merely pardoned but applauded. When the instrument had 
been formally signed, the Dutch Commissioners embraced 
the English Plenipotentiary with the warmest expressions of 
Idndness and confidence, At Breda,” exclaimed Temple, 
‘■^•we embraced as friends, here as brothers.” 

" This memorable negotiation occupied only five days. De 
Witt compliinented Temple in high terms on having effected 
ill so short a time what must, under other management, have 
been the work of months; and Temple, in his despatches, 
spoke in equahy high terms of De Witt, must add these 
words, to do M. De Witt right, that I found liim as plain, as 
direct and square in the course of this business as any man 
could be, though often stiff in points where he thought any 
advantage could accrue to his country ; and have all the 
reason in the world to he satisfied with him ; and for his 
industry, no man had ever more I am sure. For these five 
days at least, neither of us spent any idle hours, neither day 
nor night.” 
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Sweden willingly acceded to tlie league, wMcIl is known 
in Mstory by tbe name of the Triple Alliance ; and, after 
some signs of iU-bumour on the pai-t of France, a general 
pacification was the result. 

Tire Triple Alliance may be viewed in two lights, as a 
measure of foi'eign policy, and as a measure of domestic po- 
licy ; and under both asjiects it seems to us deserving of all 
the imaise which has been bestowed upon it. 

Dr. Lingard, who is undoubtedly a very able and wefi 
mformed writer, but whose great fandamental rule of judging 
seems to be that the popular opinion on a historical question 
cannot possibly be correct, speaks very slightingly of this 
celebrated treaty; and Mr. Com’tenay, who by" no means 
regards Temple with that profound veneration wliich is gene- 
rally found in biographers, has conceded, in our opinion, far 
too much to Dr. Lingard. 

The reasoning of Dr. Lingard is simply this. The Triple 
Alliance only compelled Louis to make peace on the terms on 
which, before the alliance was formed, he had offered to make 
peace. How can it then be said that this alliance arrested 
his career, and preserved Europe from his ambition? How, 
this reasoning is evidently of no force at aU, except on the 
supposition that Louis would have held himself bound by his 
former offers, if the alliance had not been formed; and, if 
Dr. Lingard thinks this a reasonable supposition, we should 
be disposed to say to him, in the words of that great poli- 
tician, Mrs. Western; ‘‘Indeed, brother, you would make 
a fine plenij>o to negotiate •with the French. They would 
soon persuade you that they take towns out of mere defen- 
sive principles.” Our own impression is that Louis made his 
offer only in order to avert some such measure as the Triple 
Alliance, and adhered to his offer only in consequence of that ■ 1 

alliance. He had refused to consent to an armistice. He \ 

had made all his arrangements for a winter campaign. In 
the very week in which Temple and the States conelnded 
their agreement at the Ha^e, Franche Comte was attacked \ 

by the French aimies, and in three weeks the whole province ^ 

was conquered. This prey Louis was compelled to disgorge. ! 

And what compelled him ? Did the object seem to him" small i ! 

or contemptible ? On the contraij, the annexation of Franche ' 
Comt6 to his kingdom was one of the favourite projects of i 

his life. Was he withheld by regard for his word? Did 1 

he, who never in any other transaction of his reign showed I 

the smallest respect for the most solemn obligations of public I 
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faitL,, .^wlio'violat'ed. tlie ' Treaty of tlie Pyrenees, wlio Yiolaiecl 
tlie Treaty of Aix, wlio violated the Treaty of Nimeguen, Tviio 
\dolated: tlie Parti^^ Treaty,, wlio violated tlie Treaty of 
Utrecht, feel ■ liiinself restrained by his word on this single 
occasion ? Can any jiersoii who is acquainted with his cha- 
racter and with his whole j)olicy doubt that, if the neighbour- 
ing powers would have looked .quietly on, he would instantly 
have risen in his demands P How then stands the case ? He 
wished to keep . Pranclie Coint6. It was not from regard to 
Iiis word that lie ceded Pranche Comte. Why then did he 
cede Pranclie Comte. We answer, as ah Europe answered 
at the time, from fear of the Triple Alliance. 

But grant that Louis was not really stopped in his progress 
by this famous league ; still it is certain that the world then, 
and long after, believed that he was so stopped, and that this 
was the prevailing impression in Prance as well as in other 
countries. Temple, therefore, at the very least, succeeded in 
raising the credit of his country, and in lowering the credit 
of a rival power. Here there is no room for controversy, 
Ho grubbing among old state-papers will ever bring to light 
any document which will shake these facts; that Eurojpe 
believed the ambition of Prance to have been curbed by the 
tliree powers ; that England, a few months before the last 
.a,.iiiong the nations, forced to abandon her own seas, unable 
to defend the mouths of her omi rivers, regained almost as 
high a place in the estimation of her neighbours as she had 
held in the times of Elizabeth and Oliver.; and that all this 
change of opinion was produced in five days bj^wise and 
...resolute counsels, without the firing of- a single gun. That, 
the Triple Alliance effected this will hardly be disputed ; and 
therefore, even if it effected -nothing :else,..it.. .must .'still .'be 
.regarded as a masterpiece ' of diploma.cy. . ; 

Considered as a measure- of. domestic, policy,: this treaty 
seems to be equally deserving , of approbation. ' It did much 
to allay discontents, to reconcile- the 'sovereign with a people 
who had, under his wretched a.dmuiistration, become ashamed 
of him and of themselves.- .. It was a kind of pledge for in- 
ternal good government. The foreign relations of the king- 
dom had at that time the. closest connexion with our domestic 
policy. Prom the Eestoration to the accession of the House 
of Hanover, Holland and - Prance were- to- England what the 
right-hand horseman and the left-hand horseman in Burger’s 
fine ballad were to the Wildgraf, the good and the evil coun- 
sellor^ the angel of light and the angel of darkness. The 
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ascendency of France -was inseparably connected with tlie 
prevalence of tyranny in domestic affairs. THe ascendency 
of Holland was as inseparably connected witb the prevalence 
of political liberty and of mntnal toleration among Protes- 
tant sects. How fatal and degrading an influence Louis was 
destined to exercise on tlie British counsels, how great a 
deliverance onr country was destined to owe to the States, 
could not he foreseen when the Triple AUiaiice was concluded. 
Yet even then all discerning men considered it as a good 
omen for the English constitution and the reformed religion, 
that the Government had attached itself to Holland, and 
had assumed a firm and somewhat hostile attitude towards 
France. The fame of this measme was the greater, because 
it stood so entirely alone. It was the single eminently good 
act performed by the Government during the interval between 
the Eestoration and the Eevolution.'^^ Every person who had 
the smallest part in it, and some who had no part in it at all, 
battled for a share of the credit. The most parsimonious 
republicans were ready to grant money for the purpose of 
carrying into effect the provisions of this popular alliance ; 
and the great Tory poet of that age, in his finest satires, 
repeatedly spoke with reverence of the “triple bond.^'’ 

This negotiation raised the fame of Temple both at home 
and abroad to a great height, to such a height, indeed, as 
seems to have excited the jealousy of his friend Ariingtoii. 
While London and Amsterdam resounded with acclanmtions 
of joy, the Secretary, in very cold official language, commu- 
nicated to Ms friend the approbation of the King ; and, lavish 
as the Government was of titles and of money, its ablest ser- 
vant was neither ennobled nor enriched. 

Temple’s next mission was to Aix-la-Cliapelle, where a 
general congress met for the purpose of perfecting the work 
of the Triple Alliance. On his road he received abundant 
proofs of the estimation in which he was held. Salutes were 
fired from the walls of the towns through which he passed ; 
the population poured forth into the streets to see him ; and 
the magistrates entertained him with speeches and banquets. 
After the close of the negotiations at Aix he was appointed 
Ambassador at the Hague. But in both these missions he 
experienced much vexation from the rigid, and, indeed, unjust 
parsimony of the Government. Profuse to many unworthy 
apj)licants, the Ministers were niggardly to him alone. They 

^ “ Tlie only good public thing that into England,’^ — ^P epys’s Diartf, February 
hath been done gince the King csiitie 14. 1667-8. 
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secretly disliked Ms politics : and tliey seem to haTe iiidemni^ 
fied tliemselTes for tlie Mimiliation of adopting his measures, 
by cutting down Ms salary and delaying the settlemen t of liis 
outfit. 

At the Hague he was received with cordiality by De Witt, 
and with the most signal marks of respect by the States 
Oeneral. His situation was in one point extremely delicate^ 
The Prince of Orange, the hereditary chief of the faction op- 
posed to the administration of De Witt, was the nephew of 
Charles. To preserve the confidence of the imling party with- 
out showing any want of respect to so near a relation of his 
own master, was no easy task. But Temple acquitted himself 
so well that he appears to have been in great favour, both 
with the Grand Pensionary and with the Prince. 

In the main, the years which he spent at the Hague seem, 
in spite of some pecuniary difficulties occasioned by the ill- 
Avill of the English Ministers, to have passed very agreeahly. 
He enjoyed the highest personal consideration. Pie was sur- 
rounded by objects interesting in the highest degree to a 
man of his observant turn of mind. He had no wearing labour, 
no heavy responsibility ; and, if he had no opportunity of 
adding to his high reputation, he ran no risk of impairing it. 

But evil times were at hand. Though Charles had for a 
moment deviated into a wise and dignified jpolicy, his heart 
had always been with Prance ; and France employed every 
means of seduction to lure Mm back. His impatience of con- 
trol, his greediness for money, his passion for beauty, his 
family afiections, all his tastes, all his feelings, were practised 
on with the utmost dexterity. His interior Cabinet -was now 
composed of men such as that generation, and that generation 
alone produced ! of men at whose audacious profligacy the 
renegades and jobbers of our own time look with the same 
sort of admiring despair with wPiieh our sculptors contemplate 
the Theseus, and our painters the Cartoons. To be a real, 
hearty, deadly enemy of the liberties and religion of the nation 
was, in that dark conclave, an honourable distinction, a dis- 
tiiietion which belonged only to the daring and imj>etuous 
Clifford. His associates were men to whom all creeds and all 
constitutions were alike ; who were equally ready to profess 
the firitli of Geneva, of Lambeth, and of Eoine ; who were 
equally ready to be tools of power without any sense of loy- 
alty, and stirrers of sedition without any zeal for freedom. 

It was hardly possible even for a man so penetrating as De 
Witt to foresee to wliat depths of wickedness and infamy this 
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execrable administration wotilcl descend. Yet. inanr signs of 
tlio great woe wbicli was coming on Eiiro|:>e, tlie of tlie 
Diieiiess of Orleans to lier brotlier, the niiox]>iaine<l mission 
of Bnckingliain to Paiis^, the sudden occupation of Lorraine 
by tlio French, made the Grand Pensionary uneasy ; and his 
alarm iiici'eased when he leaniccl that Teaiiple liacl received 
orders to rex^an instantly to London. De Witt earnestly 
pressed for an explanation. Temple very sincerely re])lied that 
lie hoped that the English ^Ministers would adhere to the x^riii- 
ciples of the Trij>le iUliance. I can aiiSAver,” he said^ only 
for jiiTself. But that I can do. If a new system is to he 
urlopted, I will never have any i)art in it. I have told the 
Eing so ; and I will mate ni}'^ words good. If I return you 
will tnow more: and if I do not return you will guess more.’’' 
I)e Witt smiled^ and answered that he would hope the best, 
and would do all in his power to prevent others from forming 
unfavourable surmises. 

lu October, 1070, Temple reached London; and all liis 
worst sus])icions were immediately more than coiiiirined. He 
repaired to the Secretary's house, and was kept an hour and 
a half -waiting in the aiite-ehanibei', whilst Lord Ashley vnis 
closeted with Arlington, When at length tliO doors were 
thrown open, ..Arlington was dry and cold, asked triU-ing’ ques- 
tions about the' voyage, .and' then, in order to esta:ipe from tliO 
necessity of discussing. 'business, called in Ms daughter, an 
engaging little gM of three years old, who vras long after 
described by poets ^^as dressed in all the bloom of smiling 
nature,” and whom Evelyn,, one of the witnesses of her in- 
auspicious mauTiage, mournfully designated as the sweetest, 
hopc.fiillest, .most beautiful child, and most vii'tiious too.” 
.Any j)artieiilar conversation -was .impossible : and Temi^le wdio, 
with all his constitutional or philosophical iiidiffereiiee, -was 
Euaiciently sensitive on the sideuf vanity, felt this treatment 
keenly. The next da}- he ofiered himself to the iictiee of the 
iLing, wdxo was snufiingmp the morning air and focMliiig his 
ducks ill the Mali. ' Charles was civil, but, like A-iIiiigtoii,» 
carefully avoided ah eoiiTersation oii' polities. Temple ibximl 
that till his most respectable, friends -were entirely exeludtHl 
froj]] the .sexu’ets 'of .the iiiner 'noiiiicil, and -were awaiting in 
anxiety axid' dread 'for .what those mysterious deliberations 
might produce." At length lie ' obtained a glimpse of light. 
The bold spirit and fierce passions, of Clifibrd made him the 
most unlit of all men to ..be. 'the- keeper of momentous secret. 
He told Temple, with great. vehemence, that the States had 
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beliaved basely^ De Witt was a rogue and a rascal, ibat 
it was. below tlie ^.Kiiig of England, or any otlier Iring, to hare 
aiiy^ tliingrto do ivitli : sncb m'etelies ; tbat.tliiS' oiiglit to be^ 
made laiowii to all tlie world, and tliat it was tlie rliity of the 
Minister'; at the Hague to declare it publicly. ^ Temple com- 
manded' his'tenijjer as well as he could, and replied calmly and 
firmty, that lie should make no .-such declaration, and that, if 
lie were called upon to gire his opinion of the States and their 
Ministers, he woiikisay exactly what he thought. 

He now saw clearly that the tempest was gathering fast, 
that the great alliance which he liad formed and over wliicli 
he, had wa^tclied with jjareiital care was about to be dissolved, 
that ■ times were at hand when it would be necessary for 
him, if he continued in public life, either to take part deci- 
dedly ag'aiiist the Court, or to forfeit the high reputation 
which he enjoyed at .lioiiie and 'abroad* , He began to make 
preparations for retiring’ altogether ' fro'm business. He en- 
larged a little garden which he had ■ piwchased; at Sheen, and 
laid out some money in oriiamenting- his house there. He 
was still iioiiiiiially amhassador to Holland ; and the English 
Ministers continued dining some months io flatter the States 
with the hope that he would speedily 'return. : At length, in 
June, 1671, the designs of the Cabal were ripe.' .The infa- 
. iiioiis treaty with Eraiice had been ratified. The season of 
deception was past, and' that of insolence and violence had 
arrived. Temple received ^his formal dismission, kissed the 
King’s hand, was repaid for his services with „ some of those 
vague conipHnients and promises which cost soiittle to the cold 
heart, the easy temj)er, .and the. ready, tongue '.of Charles, and 
quietly withdrew to liis little nest, as- he ..called it, at Sheen. 

There lie aimised himself with '-gardening, which he prac- 
tised so successfully that the fame of his fruit-trees soon 
spread far and wide. But letters were his chief solace. He 
had, as we have mentioned, been from his youth in the habit 
of diverting himself with composition'. ■ : The' .clear and agree- 
able language of his xlespatches had early 'attz’acted the notice 
of his employers; and, before the. 'j>eace' of Breda, lie had, at 
the request of Arlington, published a pamphlet on the war, 
of which nothing is now known, except that it had some 
vogue at the time, and that Charles, nut a coiiteiiiptible 
judge, pronounced it to be very well written. Temple had 
also, a short time before ho began to reside at the Hague, 
written a treatise on the state of Ireland, in which he showed 
all the feelings of a Cromwellian, He had gradually formed 
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a style singularly lucid and melodious, superficially deformed, 
indeed, by Gallicisms and Hispanicisms, picked up in travel 
or in negotiation, butv at tlie bottom pure Engdisli, 
generally flowed along witii careless simplicity, but occasion- 
ally rose eyen into Ciceronian magnificence. Tiie leiigtli of 
his sentences lias often been remarked. But in truth this 
length is only apparent. A critic who considers as one sen- 
tence every thing that lies between two Ml stops will un- 
doubtedly call Templets sentences long. But a critic who 
examines them carefully will find that they are not swollen 
by parenthetical imtter, that their structure is scarcely ever 
intricate, that they are formed merely by acciiniulatioii, and 
that, by the simple process of now and then leaving out a 
conjunction, and now and then substituting a full stop for a 
semicolon, they might, without any alteration in the order 
of the words, be broken up into very short periods, with no 
sacrifice except that of euphony. The long sentences of 
Hooker and Clarendon, on the contrary, are really long sen- 
tences, and cannot be turned into short ones, without being 
entirely taken to pieces. 

The best known of the works which Temple composed 
during his first retreat from official business are an Essay on 
Government, which seems to us exceedingly childish, and an 
Account of the United Proraices, which we value as a master- 
piece in its kind. Whoever coinpares these two treatises will 
probably agree with us in thinking' that Temple ‘was not a 
very deep or accuinte reasoner, but was an excellent ob- 
server, that he had no call to philosoj^hical speculation, but 
that he was qualified to excel as a writer of Memoirs and 
Travels. 

A^Tiile Temple was engaged in these pursuits, the great 
storm which had long been brooding over Europe burst with 
such fury as for a moment seemed to threaten ruin to aE free 
governments and all Protestant churches. ' Prance and Eng- 
land, without seeking for any decent pretext, declared war 
against Holland. The immense armies of Louis poimxi across 
the Rhine, and invaded the, territory of the United Provinces. 
The Dutch seemed to be . paralysed by terror. Great towns 
opened their gates to straggling parties. Regiments flung 
down their' arms without seeing an enemy. Gnelderland, 
Overyssel, Utrecht .were overrun by tlie eoiiqiierors. The fires 
of the French camp were seen fro,m .the trails of Aiiisterdam. 
In the first madness; of despair. the devoted people turned 
their ra,ge against the most illustrious of their fellow-citizens. 
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De Eiijter was saved with difficiilty from assassins. De Witt' 
was torn to pieces by an iiifnriated rabble, hfo hope was left 
to the Coinmoiiwealth, save in the dauntless, the ardent, the 
indefatigable, the unconquerable spirit which glowed under 
the frigid demeanour of the young Prince of Orange. 

That great man rose at once to the full dignity of his part, 
and approved himself a worthy descendant of the line of heroes 
who had vindicated the liberties of Europe against the House 
of Austria. ISTothiiig could shake his fidelity to his country, 
not his close connexion with the royal family of England, 
not the most earnest solicitations, not the most tempting 
ofters. The spirit of the nation, that spirit which had main- 
tained the great conflict against the gigantic power of Philip, 
revived in all its strength. Counsels, such as are inspired 
by a generous despair, and are almost always followed by a 
speedy dawn of hoj^e, were gravely concerted by the statesmen 
of Holland. To open their dykes, to man their ships, to leave 
their country, with all its miracles of aid} and industry, its 
cities, its canals, its villas, its pastures, and its tulip gardens, 
buried under the waves of the German ocean, to bear to a 
distant climate their Calvinistic faith and their old Batavian 
liberties, to fix, perhaps with happier auspices, the new Stadt- 
liouse of their Commonwealth, under other stars, and amidst a 
strange vegetation, in the Spice Islands of the Eastern seas ; 
such were the plans which they had the, spirit to form ; and it 
is seldom that men who have the spirit to form such plans are 
reduced to the necessity of executing them. 

The Allies had, during a short period, obtained success 
beyond their hopes. This was their auspicious moment. 
ThejT- neglected to improve it. It passed away; and it re- 
turned no more. The Prince of Orrange arrested the progress 
of the Preiieh armies, Louis returned to be amused and flat- 
tered at Versailles. The country was under water. The winter 
a-pproached. The weather became stormy. The fleets of the 
combined kings could no longer keej) the sea. The republic 
had obtained a respite ; and the circumstances were such that 
a respite was, in a military view, important, in a political 
view almost decisive. ' 

The alliance against Holland, formidable as it was, -was yet 
of such a nature that it could not succeed at all, unless it 
succeeded at once. The English Ministers could not cany on 
the war without money. They could legally obtain money 
only from the Parliament ; and they were most unwilling to 
call the Parliament together. The measures which Charles 
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liad adopted at home were even more •aiipopnlar tliaii liis 
foreign policy. He liael bound liimself by a treaty witli Louis 
to reestablish tlie Catliolic religion in Engiaiid ; jind, in pur- 
suance of this design, be bad entered on tbe same path Avliieli 
bis brother afterwax’ds trod with gTeat(?r oljstinacy to a niore 
fatal end. The King had annulled, by his own sole aiitliority, 
tbe laws against Catbolics and other dissenters. The matter 
of tbe Declaration of Indulgence exasperated one half of bis 
subjects, and tbe manner tbe other half. Liberal men Troiild 
have rejoiced to see a toleration granted, at least to all Pro- 
testant sects. Many liigb cburcbnien bad no objection to tbe 
King's dispensing power. But a tolerant act done in an 
unconstitutional way excited the opposition of all who were 
zealous either for tbe Cburcb or for the pririleg'es of tbe 
people, that is to say, of ninety-nine Engiisbiiien out of a 
Imndred. The Ministers were, therefore, most lunvilling to 
meet the Houses. Lawless and desp>erate as their counsels 
were, tbe boldest of them bad too mucli vaiut} for bis neck to 
think of resorting to benevolences, privy-seals, sbip-money, 
or any of the other unlawful modes of extortion wMcb bad 
been tarniliar to the preceding age. The audacious fraud of 
shutting up the- Excbec|uer furnished them, with about twelve 
hundred thousand pounds, a sum which, even in better hands 
than theirs, 'would not have sufficed for the ■war-charges of a 
single year. And this was a step wliicli could never bo re- 
peated, a step which, like most breaches of public iaitli, was 
speedily found to have caused peeimiary cliMcultics greater 
than those which it removed. All the money that could be 
raised was gone ; Holland was not conquered 5 and the King 
had no resource but in a Parliament. 

Had a general election taken place at this crisis, it is pro- 
bable that the country would have sent up representatives as 
resolutely hostile to the Court as those, who met in Novem- 
ber, ,1640 ; that the whole domestic and foreign policy of the 
Goverixment would have been instantly changed: aiul that 
the inenibers of the Cabal would hove expiated their crimes 
on Toi'\^er Hill. But the House of Conmions was still the 
sjiiiio wliieli had been elected twelve years before, in ihe midst 
of the transports of joy^'. repentance, and loyalty which fol- 
lowed the Eestoration ; and'- no pains had been spared to 
attach it to the Cornet by places, pensions, aaid bribes. To the 
great mass of the people 'it. was -^' scarcely less odious than., the 
Cabinet itself. Yet, though it did not iiniaediatel]' proceed 
to those strong measures whichfa. new House w'oiikl in aU 
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probability liare adopted, it /was sullen and niiiiiaiiageable, 
and undid, slowly indeed, and'by degrees, but most, eifec- , 
tnally, all tliat tlie Ministers bad done. In one session it 
anniliilated tlieir system of internal gOYernment. In a second 
session it gave a deatb-blow^ to tbeir foreign policy, 

Tlie dispensing power was tbe first object of attack. Tbe 
ConiniGiis would not, es:23ressly appxwe tlie war ; but neitlier 
did tliey as yet • expressly condeiiiii it; and tliey were ■ even 
willing to grant tbe Xing a supply ibr tbe purpose of con- 
tinning bostiiities, on condition that be would redress inter- 
nal grievances, among' wiiicb tbe Declaration of Indulgence 
bekl tbe foremost place. 

Sbaftesbnry, wbo was Cbaiieellor, saw that tbe game was 
up, that be bad got all that was to be got by siding with 
despotism anid Popery, and tliat it was bigb time to tbiiik of 
being a demagogue and a good Protestant. Tlie Lord Trea- 
surer Clifford was marked out by bis boldness, by bis oiienness, 
by bis zeal for tbe Catboiio religion, by something which, 
compared with the villanj" of bis colleagues, inigbt almost be 
called honesty, to be the scajpegoat of the whole eonspii'acy. 
Tbe Xing came in person to tbe House of Peers for tbe jmr- 
pose of requesting tbeir Lordships to mediate between liiin 
and the Commons touching the Declaration of Indulgence. 
He I'emained in the House while bis sjieecb was taken into 
consideration ; a common practice with him ; for tbe debates 
a..raused bis sated mind, and were sometimes, be used to say, 
as good as a comedy. A more sudden turn bis Majesty bad 
certainly never seen in any comedy of intrigue, either at bis 
own |)biy-boiise, or at the Duke’s, than that which this 
memorable debate produced. The Lord Treasurer spoke 
wntb characteristic ardour and intrepidity in defence of tbe 
Declaration. When be sat down the Lord Gbancellor rose 
from the woolsack, and, to the amazement of the Xing and 
of tbe House, attacked Clifford, attacked the Declaration for 
which be bad himself spoken in Council, gave up the whole 
policy of tbe Cabinet, and declared biinself* on the side of tbe 
House of Commons. Even that age bad not witnessed so 
imrteiitous a display of impudence. 

Tbe King, by tbe advice of tbe Preiieb Couit, which cared 
much more about the war on the Continent than about tbe 
conversion of the EngHsb beretiea, cletemined to save bis 
foreign policy at tbe expense of bis plans in favour of tbe 
Gatliolic Clmrcli. He obtained a supply ; and in return for 
this concession be cancelled tbe Declaration of Indulgence 
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and made a formal renunciation of tlie disiiensiiig power be- 
fore lie prorogued the Houses. 

But it was no more in his power to go on with the war 
than to maintain his arbitrary system at home. His Minis- 
try, betrayed within, and fiercely assailed from, without, -went 
rapidly to pieces. Clifford threw down the wdiite staff*, and 
retired to the woods of Ughrook, vowing with bitter tears, 
that he would never again see that turbulent city, and that 
perfidious Court. Shaftesbury was ordered to deliver up the 
Great Seal, and instantly carried over his front of brass and 
his tongue of poison to the ranks of the Opj>ositioii. The 
reniaiiiiiig members of the Cabal had neither the capacity of 
the late Chancellor, nor the courage and enthnsiasni of the 
late Treasurer. They were not only unable to carry on their 
former projects, but began to tremble for their own lands 
and heads. The Parliament, as soon as it again met, began 
to murmur against the alliance with France and the war ■with 
Holland ; and the murmur gradually swelled into a -fierce and 
terrible clainour. Strong resolutions were adopted against 
Lauderdale and Buckingham. Articles of impeaclmient •were 
exhibited against Arlington. The Triple Alliance ivas 
mentioned with reverence in every debate ; and the eyes of 
aU men were turned towards the quiet orchard, 'wliere the 
author of that great leagnie was amusing himself with read- 
ing and gardening. 

Temple •vv’-as ordered to aftend the King, and was charged 
wuth the office of negotiating a separate peace wuth HoUaiid. 
The Spanish Ambassador to the Court of London had been 
empowered by the States General to treat in their name. 
’With him Temple came to a speedy agreeiiieiit ; and in three 
days a treaty was concluded. 

The highest honours of the State w- ere now within Tem])Ie‘s 
reach. After the retirement of Clifford, the -vhite staff:* had 
been delivered to Thomas Osborne, soon after created Earl of 
Dauby, who was related to Lady Temple,, and Iiad, many 
•years earlier, ■, travelled and played, tennis with Sir William , 
Dauby -was au interested and dishonest man, but b}- no means 
destitute of abilities or 'of judgment. He was, indeed, a far 
.bett^er adviser .than any in wdiom Charles had hitlierto re- 
posed .confidence. Clarendon w-as a nia;ii of anotlier genera- 
tion, and did not in the least understand the society ^vhich 
he had to govern. The members. '.of the Cabal were ministers 
of a foreign power, and enemies 'of the Established Cliureh; 
and had ,in consequence , raised against themselves a.iid, their, , 
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Piaster , an irresistible storm of' national and religions liatred. 
Dauby wislied, to strengthen and .extend the prerogatiye ; but ■ 
lie had the sense to see that this conld 'be done only by a 
comjDlete change of system. He knew ^ the English people 
and' the House of Commons; and he knew that the course 
which Charles had recently taken, if obstinately pursued, 
might well end before the windows of the Banqnetiiig-House* 
He, saw that the true policy of the Crown was to ally itself, 
not with the feeble, the hated, the down-trodden Catholics, 
but with the powerful, the wealthy, the i)opular, the domi- 
nant Church of England ; to trust for aid, not to a foreign 
Prince whose name was hateful to the British nation, and 
whose succours could be obtained only on terms of vassalage, 
but to the old Cavalier party, to the landed gentry, the 
clergy, and the universities. By rallying round the throne 
the whole strength of the Eoyalists and Higii-Cliurchnieii, 
■and, by using without stint all the resources of corruption, 
lie flattered himself that he could manage the Paiiianieiit. 
That he failed is to be attributed ' less to himself than to his 
' 'Blaster. Of the disgraceful dealings which were' still kept tip 
with the Erencli Court, Danby deserved little or none of the 
blame, though he suffered the whole punishment. 

^ Danby, with great parliamentary talents, had paid little 
attention to Eiuopean politics, and wished foi' the help of 
some person on whom he could rely in the foreign departiiieiit. 
A plan was accordingly arranged for making Temple Secre- 
tary of State. Arlington was the only member of the Cabal 
who still held office in England. The temper of the House 
; 'of Comnions made it necessary- 'to remove him, or rather to 
' require him to sell out ; for at that time the - great offices of 
State were bought and sold as. commissions iii. the 'army now- 
are. Temple -^vas informed that he should have, the Seals i£ 
he would pay Arlington' six thousand '.pounds, ; The trans- 
action had nothing in it discreditable, according' to the notions 
of that age, and the investment would have been a good one ; 
for, we imagine that at that ,time"the gains which a Secretary 
of State might make, -without doing any thing considered as 
, improper, were very e.oiisiderable. Temple’s friends ,offered to 
lend him the money ; but he was fully determined ' not to take 
a i)ost of so much responsibility in times so agitated, and 
-Luider a Prince on whom so little reliance could be placed, and 
accepted the embassy to the Hague, deaving- Arlington to find 
another purchaser. 

Before Temple left England he had a long audience of the 
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Kiiigj» t(^ wliom lie spoke great severity of tli,e inciisiires 
adopted by tlie late Ministry. The King owned ibat tilings 
bad tni'iied out ill. said lie, “if I bad been well 

served, I miglit have made a good business of it.- ^ ''Leniple 
was alarmed at this language, and inferred from it tliat the 
system of the Cabal had not been abandoned, but only sus- 
pended. He therefore thought it his duty to go, as lie ex- 
presses it, “ to the bottom of the matter-^’ He strong^ 
rex^resented to the King the iiiijiossibility of establishing 
either absolute government, or the Catholic religion in Eng- 
land ; and concluded by repeating an observation which he 
had heard at Brussels from. M. Goiirville, a very intelligent 
frenchman well knoivn to Charles : “ A king of England, 
said Gourville, “ who is willing to be the man of his jieople, 
is the greatest king in the world, but if he wishes to be more, 
by heaven he is nothing at all ! ” The King betrayed some 
sjmiptoms of iinjiatience duiing this lecture ; but at last he 
laid his hand kindly on Temx>le’s shoulder, and said, “You 
are right, and so is Gourville ; and I will be the man of my 
peo]3le.''’ 

With this assurance Temple repaired to the Hague in 
1074. Holland was now secure, and France was surrounded 
on every side by enemies. Spain and the Empire were in 
arms for the imrpose of compeUing Louis to abandon all that 
he had acquired since the treaty of the Pyrenees. A congress 
for the j)urj)Ose of xmttiiig an end to the war was opened at 
Mmeguen under the mediation of Eiigiand in 1075 ; and to 
that congress Temj)le was dex^uted. The work of concilia- 
tion, however, went on very slowly. The belligerent powers 
were still sangiime, and the mediating unsteady 

and insincere. 

In the meantime. the Opposition in Eiigiaiid became more 
and more foriiiidabie, and seemed fiilty determined to force 
the King into a war with France, diaries was desirous of 
making some axipoiiitinents which iniglit strengthen the ad- 
miiiistratioii and conciliate the confidence. of the public. No 
man was more esteemed by the nation than Temple ; yet he 
laid never been coiieerned in any oj^positioii to any govern- 
mont. Ill July, 1677, he ' wa^ , sent for from Mnioguen. 
Charles received him with ca.resses, ' earnestly pressed him to 
accept the seals of Secretary of State,. a,nd xmomised to bear 
half the charge of buying out .the xn'eseiit holder. Temple 
was ehamed by the kindness and .qioliteiiess of the King’s 
manner, and by the liveliness of his Ma|esty’s' coiiversation ; 
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hui Ms pniclenee '%vaB not to be so laid avsleep. He calmly 
' and, steadily esciised Mmself. Tbe King affected to treat liis 
excuses 'as mere Jests^ and gaily said^.^^Go ; get yon gone, to 
Steen. We stall taxe no good of yon till yon taxe been 
there: ; and ^ten yon taxe' rested yoiirself^ .conie up again.'"” 
Temple wittdi*ew^ and staid two days at Ms Tilla; 5 ,,bnt returned 
to town in the same mind; and the King was forced to con- 
.sent, at least to a delay. 

, , Blit while Temple thus carefully shniined the responsibility 
of lieariiig a part in tlie general direction of affairs^ te gave 
a signal proof of that iiever-failiiig sagacity wliicli enabled 
him to find ont ways of distinguishing himself without rislr. 
He had a priiiei]3al share in bringing about am event which 
was at the time hailed with general satisfaction, and w’'hich 
subsequently produced consequences of the highest iiiipor- 
taiice. This was the marriage of the Prince of Orange and 
the Lady Mary. 

In the following year Temj)le returned to the Hague ; and 
thence he was ordered^ in the close of 1678, to reimir to 
Mmeguen, for the purpose of signing the hollow and un- 
satisfactory treaty by which the distractions of Europe were 
for a short time siisj)ended., He grumbled much at being 
required to affix his name to bad articles which he had not 
framed, and still more at having to travel in very cold ■breather. , 
After ail, a difficulty of etiquette prevented him from signing, 

■ and .he returned to the Hague. Scarcely had he arrived 
there, v/heii he received intelligence that: the King, ' wliosey 
embarrassments were now far greater than ever,, wars ' 

, res,o,lved immediately to appoint him Secretary of State. ,,, 'He' 
a third time decli} 2 ed that high post, and began to make pre- 
parations for a journey to Italy ; thinking, doubtless, that he 
should spend his time miich niore i^leasant] 3 ^, .amongvpicturesV:; 
and ruins than in such a whirlpool of i^olitical and religious 
frenzy as w'as then raging in London. 

; B.iit the King wa„s in extreme,’ necessity,. and was no longei? 

^ : to:; be : so : : e,asily put offi ' Temple received positive orders ■ to ■ ' 
repair instantly to England. He obeyed, and found the 
country in a state even more, fearful than that wdiicli he had 
tpietured to Mm,sel£. , 

Those are tenible conjunctures, when the discoiitentvS of a 
neftioii, not light and capricious discontents, but discontents 
which have been steadily increasing diming a long series of ' 
years, have attained their full naaturity. The discerning few 
predict the approach of these conjunctures, biit predict in 
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vain. To tiie many, 'tlie^-evil season comes as, a total eclipse'' 
of tlie sun at noon comes .to. a .people ,o.f ,:sava.ges. Society 
■which, blit a short .time' before, was in a : state of perfect, re- 
pose, is on a sudden agitated with the niost fearful coiinil- 
sioiis, and seems to be on the verge of dissolution,;, and the 
rulers who, till the mischief -was beyond the reach of all 
ordinary remedies,' had- never bestowed , one thought on its 
existence stand bewildered and panic-stricheii, ivithont hope 
or resomrc.e, in the midst of the . confusion. One such con- 
juncture this generation has seen. God grant that we may 
never see another ! At such a conjiiiicture it was that Temple 
landed on Engdish ground in the beginning of 1679. 

The Parliament had obtained a glimpse of the Eiiig^s deal- 
ings with Prance ; and their anger had been unjustly directed 
against Danby, whose conduct as to that matter had been, 
on the whole, deserving . rather of j)raise than of censure. 
The Popish Plot, the murder of Godfrey, the infamous in- 
ventions of Oates, the . discovery of Coliiiaii-’s letters, had 
excited the nation to madness. All the disaffection which 
had boeu generated by eighteen years of misgovern inent had 
come to the birth together. At this moment the King had, 
been advised to dissolve" that .Parliament which had been 
elected just after his ..restoration-, and which, though its com- 
position had since that time been greatly altered, was still hir 
more deeply imbued with the- old cavalier spirit than any that 
had preceded, or that' 'was ' .likely to follow it. The general 
election had commenced, and was p3roceeding with a degren^ 
of .excitement never before known. .The tide itui furiously 
against the Court. . It'was clear that a majority of the STew 
House of Commons would be, to use a word which came into 
fashion few months later, decided ‘l¥higs. Cliaiies had 
found it necessary to , yield to the violence of the .public feel- 
ing. The .Duke of York was' on the point of retiring to 
Holland. I never,” ' says Temple, who had seen the abo- 
lition of monarchy, the . dissolution of ..the Long Parliament, 
the fall of the Protectorate, the declaration , of Monk against 
the Hump, I never saw greater disturbance' in men’s minds.” 

Tlxe King now with: the'. utmost urgency besought Temple 
to take the seals. The ■pecuniary part of the arrangement 
no longer presented .any .■■difficulty-; .and Sir W'illiam was not 
quite so decided in ,'his 'refusal as he had formerly been. He 
took three days to consider the ■ postime of affairs, and to ex- 
amine his omi feelings;'., and he came to .the c-onelusioii that 
'Hhe scene was unfit for such; an. actor .as he knew himself to 
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be.’’ Yet lie felt that, by refusing Help to tlie King at such 
a crisis, he might give much offence and incur much censure-r 
He shaped his course with his usual dexterity. He affected 
to be very desirous of a seat in Parliament ; yet he contrived 
to be an unsuccessful candidate ; and, when all the writs were 
returned, he represented that it would be useless for him to 
take the seals till he could procure admittance to the Hons# 
of Commons ; and in this manner he succeeded in avoiding 
the greatness which others deshed to thrust upon him. 

The Parliament met; and the violence of its in'oceedings 
surpassed all expectation. The Long Parliament itself, with 
much greater provocation, had at its commeiieement been 
less violent. The Treasurer was instantly driven from office, 
impeached, sent to the Tower. Sharp and vehement votes 
were passed on the subject of the Pof^ish Plot. The Com- 
mons were prepared to go much fmfher, to WTest from the 
King his prerogative of mercy in cases of high political 
crimes, aud to alter the succession to the Crown. Charles 
was thoroughly i)erplexed and dismayed. Temple saw him 
almost daily, and thought him impressed with a deep sense 
of his errors, and of the miserable state into which they had 
brought him. Their conferences became longer and more 
confidential : and Temple began to flatter himself with the 
hope that he might be able to reconcile parties at home as he 
had reconciled hostile States abroad; that he might be able 
to suggest a plan which should allay all heats, efface the 
memory of all past grievances, secure the nation from mis- 
govemmeiit, and protect the Crown against the encroach- 
ments of Paiiianient. 

Temple’s plan was that the existing Privy Council, which 
consisted of fifty members, should be dissolved, that there 
should no longer be a small interior council, like that which 
is now designated as the Cabinet, that a new Privy Council 
of thirty members should be appointed, and that the King 
should pledge himself to govern by the constant advice of 
this body, to suffer all his affairs of every kind to be freely 
debated there, and not to reseiwe any part of the public busi- 
ness for .a secret committee. 

Fifteen of the members of this new council were to be 
great officers of State. The other fifteen were to be inde- 
pendent noblemen and gentlemen 'of the' greatest weight in 
the country. In appointing them particular regard was to 
be had to the amount of their property. The whole annual 
income of the councillors was estimated at £300,000. The 
von. vn ■ u ■. 
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aaiaual income of all tlie members of tlie House of Commons 
was not supposed to exceed £400,000. The aj^pointmeiit of 
wealthy coimcillors Temple describes as "“'a clhef regard, 
necessary to this Constitution.’^ 

This plan was the subject of frequent eoiiTersation between 
the King and Temple. After a month passed in discussions 
to which no third person appears to have been, priiy Charles 
declared himself satisfied of the expediency of the proposed 
measure, and resolved to carry it into effect. 

It is much to he regretted that Temple has left us no 
account of these conferences. Historians have, therefore, 
been left to form their own conjectures as to the object of 
this very extraordinary plan, this Constitution,” as Temple 
himself calls it. And we cannot say that any explanation 
which has yet been given seems to us quite satisfactory. In- 
deed, almost all the writers whom we have consulted appear 
to consider the change as merely a change of administration, 
and so considering it, they generally applaud it. Mr. 
Courtenoy, who has evidently examined this subject wuth 
moi'e attention than has often been bestowed upon it, seems 
to think Temple’s scheme very strange, unintelligible, and 
absurd. It is with very great diffidence that we offer our 
own solution of what we have always thought one of the 
great riddles of English history. We are strongly inclined 
to suspect that the apj^ointment of the new Privy Council 
was really a much more remarkable event than has generally 
been supj)osed, and that what Temple had in view was to 
effect, nnder colour of a change of administration, a perma- 
nent change in the Constitution. 

The i)lan, considered merely as a plan for the foimation of 
a Cabinet, is so obviously inconvenient, that we cannot easily 
believe this to have been Temple’s chief object. Tlie number 
of the new Council alone would be a most serious objection. 
The largest cabinets of modern times have not, we believe, 
consisted of more than fifteen members. Even this number 
lias generally been thought too large. The Marquess Wel- 
lesley, wdiose judgment , on a question of executive adminis- 
tration is entitled- to as much respect as that- of any statesman 
that England ever produced, expressed, during the ministerial 
negotiations of. the year'. 1812, his .conviction that even 
thiiteeii wms an ■ inconveniently large number. But in a 
Cabinet of thirty members; what' chance could there be of 
finding unity, secrecy, ■' expedition, any of the cpialities which 
such a body ought- to-, possess ? ■ ■ If,: indeed, - the members of 
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sucli a Cabinet were closely bound togetlier by interest^ if 
they all bad a deep state in tbe i)ermanence of tbe Adminis- 
tration, if tbe majority were dependent on a small number of 
leading men, tbe thirty might perhaps act as a smaller 
number wonld act, thongh more slowly, more awkwardly, 
and with more risk of improper disclosures. But the Council 
which Temple proposed was so framed that if, instead of 
thirty members, it had contained only ten, it would still liaTo 
been the most unwieldy and discordant Cabinet that ever sat. 
One half of the members were to be persons holding no 
office, persons who had no motive to compromise their 
opinions, or to take any share of the responsibility of an nn- 
l^opular measure, persons, therefore, who might be expected, 
as often as there might be a crisis requiring the most cordial 
co-operation, to draw off from the rest, and to throw every 
difficulty in the way of the public business. The circum- 
stance that they were men of enormous private wealth only 
made the matter worse. The House of Commons is a check- 
ing body ; and therefore it is desirable that it should, to a 
great extent, consist of men of independent fortune, who re- 
ceive nothing and expect nothing from the Government. 
But with executive hoards the case is quite different. Their 
business is not to check, but to act. The very same things, 
therefore, which are the virtues of Parliaments may be vices 
in Cabinets. We can hardly conceive a greater curse to the 
country than an Administration, the members of which 
should be as perfectly independent of each other, and as 
little under the necessity of making mutual concessions, as 
the representatives of London and Devonshire in the House 
of Commons are and ought to be. Now Temple’s new Council 
was to contain fifteen members, who were to hold no offices, 
and the average amount of whose private estates was ten 
thousand pounds a year, an income which, in proportion to 
the wants of a man of rank of that period, was at least equal 
to thirty thousand a year in our time. Was it to be expected 
that such men would gratuitously take on themselves the 
labour and responsibility of Ministers, and the unpojpularity 
which the best Ministers must sometimes be imepared to 
brave P Could there be any doubt that an Ojpposition would 
soon bo formed within the Cabinet itself, and that the conse- 
quence would be disunion, altercation, tardiness in operations, 
the divulging of secrets, everything most alien from the 
nature of an executive council? 

Is it possible to imagine that considerations so grave and 
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80 obvious sliould bave altogetlier escaped tlie notice of a 
man of Temple's sagacity and experience ? One of two things 
appears to xis to ■ be certain, either that his project has been 
misunderstood, or that his talents for public affairs have been 
overrated* 

We lean to the opinion that his project has been mis- 
xmderstood. His new Coxincil, as we have shown, xvoiiid 
have been an exceedingly bad Cabinet. The inference which 
xve are inclined to draw is this, that he meant his CotiiicE to 
serve some other pxnrpose than that of a mere Cabinet. 
Barillon used fonr or five words which contain, we think, 
the key of the whole mystery. Mr. Coxmtenay calls them 
pithy words; hnt he does not, if xve are right, apprehend 
their xvhole force. Ce sont," said Barillon, ^‘^ des iEtats, 
non des conseils." 

In order clearly to understand what xve imagine to have 
been Temple's xdexvs, the reader must remember that the 
Government of England was at that moment, and had been 
during nearly eighty years, in a state of t-ransition. A change, 
not the less real or the less extensive becaxise disguised xiiider 
ancient names and forms, xvas in constant progress. The 
theory of the Coixstitxxtion, the fundamental laxvs xvhich fix 
the poxvers of the three branches of the legislatxire, xmder- 
xvent no material change between the time of Elizabeth and 
the time of Wiiliaiii the Third. The most celebrated laws of 
the seventeenth centur^^ on those subjects, the Petition of 
Right, the Deelara^tion of Right, are pxirely declaratory. 
They purport to be merely recitals of the old polity of Eng- 
land. They do not establish free goveniment as a salutary 
impiweiiient, but claim it as an xiiidoubted and immemorial 
inheritance. Nevertheless, there can be no doubt that, during 
the peiiod of which we speak, all the mutual relations of all 
the orders of the State did practically undergo an entire 
change. The letter of the laxv might be xiiialterecl ; but, at 
the beginning of the seventeenth centxxry, the power of the 
Crown xvas, in fact, decidedly predominant ■, in f he State; 
and at, the end of that .century the power of Parliament, mid 
especially of the Loxver House, had become, in. fixct, :decidedly 
predomi.i.ia.nt. At the beginning of the century, the. .sovereign 
perpetually, xdolated, , with little or no opposition, the clear 
.privileges of Parliament. .At' the close of the centuiy, the 
Parliament had . virtually drami .to itself jxist as much as it 
chose of the i)rex*ogative of the 'Crowm. ■ The sovereign re- 
tained the: shadow of that authority of xvhieh the Tiiclors had 
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held the substance.' He had a legislative veto which. he never 
ventured to exercise, a power of appointing Ministers whom 
an address of the Commons could at any moment force him 
to discard, a power of declaring war which, without Parlia- 
mentary support, could not be carried on for a single day. 
The Houses of Parliament were now not merely legislative 
assemblies, not merely checking assemblies. They were great 
Councils of State, whose voice, when londly and firmly raised, 
was decisive on all questions of foreign and domestic policy. 
There was no part of the whole system of Government with 
which they had not power to interfere by advice equivalent 
to command ; and, if they abstained from internieddling with 
some departments of the executive administration, they were 
withheld from doing so only by their owm moderation, and 
by the confidence which they reposed in the Ministers of the 
Crown. There is perhaps no other instance in history of a 
change so conij)lete in the real constitution of an empire, 
unaccompanied by any corresponding change in the theo- 
retical constitution. The disguised transformation of the 
Eoman commonwealth into a despotic monarchy, under the 
long administration of Augustus, is perhaps the nearest 
parallel. 

This great alteration did not take place without strong 
and constant resistance on the part of the kings of the House 
of Stuart. Till 1642, that resistance was generally of an 
open, violent, and lawless nature. If the Commons refused 
supplies, the sovereign levied a benevolence. If the Commons 
impeached a favomite minister, the sovereign threw the 
chiefs of the Opposition into prison. Of these efforts to keep 
down the Parliament by despotic force, without the prete:i 
of la^v, the last, the most celebrated, and the most wicked 
was the attempt to seize the five members. That attempt 
was the signal for civil war, and was followed by eighteen 
years of blood and confusion. 

The days of trouble passed by; the exiles returned; the 
throne was again set up in its high place ; the peerage and 
the hierarchy recovered their ancient splendour. The funda- 
mental laws which had been recited in the Petition of Eight 
were again solemnly recognised. The theory of the English 
constitution was the same on the day when the hand of 
Charles the Second was kissed by the kneeling Houses at 
Whitehall as on the day when Ms father set up the royal 
standard at hTottingham, There was a short period of doting 
fondness, a hysterica ^assio of loyal repentance and love. But 
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emotions of tMs sort are transitory; and tlie interests on 
wliieli depends the progress of great societies are permanent. 
The transport of reconciliatioii was soon over ; and the old 
struggle recommenced. 

The' old ■ struggle recommenced ; ■ hut not precisely after the 
old fashion. The sovereign was not indeed a man whom any 
common warning would have' restrained from the grossest 
violations of law. But it was no common warning that he 
had received. All around him were the recent signs of the 
vengemice of an oppressed nation, the fields on which the 
noblest blood of the island had been poured forth, the castles 
shattered by the camion of the Parliamentary armies, the 
haU where sat the stern tribunal to whose bar had been led, 
through lowering ranks of pikemen, the captive heir of a 
hundred kings, the stately pilasters before which the great 
execution had been so fearlessly done in the face of heaven 
and earth. The restored Prince, admonished by the fate of 
his father, never ventured to attack his Parliaments with 
open and arbitrary violence. It was at one time by means 
of the Parliament itself, at another time by means of the 
courts of law, that he attempted to regain for the Crown its 
old predominance. He began with great advantages. The 
Parliament of 1661 was called while the nation was still full 
of joy and tenderness. The great majority of the House of 
Commons were zealous royalists. All the means of influeiiee 
which the patronage of the Crown afforded were used 'with- 
out Imiit. ' Bribery was reduced to a system. The King, 
■when he could spare money from his pleasures for nothing 
else, could spare it for pmposes of corruj^tion. While the 
defence of the coasts was neglected, while ships rotted, while 
arsenals lay empty, while turbulent crowds of mipaid seamen 
swarmed in the streets of the seaports, something could still 
be scraped together -in the Treasury, foiv the members of the 
House of Commons. The gold of Prance was largely em- 
ployed for the same purpose.' Yet it; was 'foimd, as indeed 
might have been foreseen, that there is a natural limit to the 
effect, which can be' produced by means like these. There is 
.one thing which the .'inost 'Corrupt senates are unwilling to 
sell; and that 'is the pow-er which makes them worth buying. 
The same selfish motives which iiidu.ced them to take a price 
for a particular vote induce .the.ni to oppose every io,easure of 
which the effect would 'be to lower the importance, and con- 
sequently the price, of'the,ir votes. About the income of 
their powers so to speak, they are quite ready to make bar- 
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gains. But tliey are not easily persuaded to part with any 
fragment of the T)riiicipaL It is curious to observe how, 
during the long continuance of this Parliament, the Peii- 
sionaiy Parliament as it was nicknamed by contemporaries, 
though every circumstance seemed to be favourable to the 
Crown, the power of the Crown was constantly sinking, and 
that of the Commons constantly rising. The meetings of 
the Houses were more frequent than in former reigns : their 
interference was more harassing to the Government than in 
former reigns ; they had begun to make peace, to make -war, 
to pull down, if they did not set up, administrations. Already 
a new class of statesmen had appeared, unheard of before 
that time, but coiiinion ever since. Under the Tudors and 
the earlier Stuarts, it was generally b}" coiirtl}’' arts, or by 
official skill and knowledge, that a politician raised himself 
to power. Prom the time of Charles the Second down to our 
own days a different species of talent, parliamentary talent, 
has been the most valuable of aU the qualifications of an 
English statesman. It has stood in the place of all other 
acquirements. It has covered ignorance, wealmess, x^asli- 
ness, the most fatal maladministration. A great negotiator 
is nothing when compared with a great debater; and a 
Minister who can make a successful speech need trouble 
himself little about an unsuccessful expedition. This is the 
talent which has made judges without law, and diplomatists 
mthout Prencli, which has sent to the Admiralty men who 
did not know the stern of a ship from her bowsprit, and to 
the India Board men who did not laiow the difference be- 
tween a rupee and a pagoda, which made a foreign secretaiy 
of Mr. Pitt, who, as George the Second said, had never 
opened Vattel, and which was very near making a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer of Mr, Sheridan, who could not work 
a sum in long division. This was the sort of talent which 
raised Clifford from obscurity to the head of affaii*s. To this 
talent Osborne, by birth a simple country gentleman, owed 
his white staff, his garter, and his dukedom.’ The encroach- 
ment of the power of the Parliament on the power of the 
Crown resembled a fatality, or the operation of some great 
law of nature. The will of the individual on the throne, 
or of the individuals in the two Houses, seemed to go for 
nothing. The King might be eager to encroach ; yet some- 
tliiiig constantly di’ove him back. The Parliament might be 
loyal, even servile 5 yet something constantly urged them 
forward. 
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' ' ' These flings 'Were done in 'the green tree, '\niat then was 
likely to be done in . the; dry? . The Popish Plot and the 
general election came together^ and foniid a people predis- 
posed to the most violent excitation, ■ The composition of 
the House of Commons was changed. „ The .Legislature was 
filed with men who leaned to Eepnblicanisin in politics, and 
to Pi'esbyterianism in religion. They.no sooner met: than 
they commenced an attack on the Government , which, if 
snceessfnl, must have made them supreme in the State. 

l¥here was this to end ? To ns who have seen the sohition 
the question presents few difficulties. But to a statesman of 
the age of Charles the Second, to a statesman who mshecl, 
without depriving the Parliament of its privileges, to maintain 
the monarch in Ms old supremacy, it must have appeared very 
perplexing. 

Clarendon had, when Minister, struggled, honestly, per- 
haps, but, as was his wontjohstinatety, proudly, and ofiensively, 
against the growing power of the Commons. He was for 
aUowing them their old authority, and not one atom more. 
He would never have claimed for the Crown a right to levy 
taxes from the people without the consent of Parliament. 
But when the Parlament, in the first Dutch war, most pro- 
perly insisted on knovdng how it was that the money which 
they had voted had produced so little efiect, and began to 
inqtiire through what hands it had passed, and on what ser- 
vices it had been expended, Clarendon considered this as a 
monstrous innovation. He told the King, as he himself says, 

that he could not be too indulgent in the defence of the 
privileges of Parliament, and that he hoped he would never 
violate any of them ; but he desired him to be equally solici- 
tous to prevent the excesses in Parliament, and not to sufter 
them to extend their jmisdictioii to cases they have nothing 
to do with; and that to restrain them witliin their proper 
bounds and limits is as necessary as it is to preserve them 
from.' being invaded ; and that this was such a new encroach- 
ment as had no bottoin.^^ This is a single instance. Others 
might easily be given. 

The bigotry, the, strong passions, the haughty mid dis- 
dainful temper, which made ■ Clarendon's groiit abilities a 
source of almost unmixed evil to himself and to tlie public, 
had no place in the character of Temple. "To Temple, how- 
ever, as weE .as to,., "Clarendon, the rapid change which was 
taking place 'in, .the real' w'^orking of the, Constitution gave 
great disquiet; particularly as Temple had never sat in the 
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Englisli Parliaiiieiit, and' therefore regarded' it- yritli none of 
the predilection which men naturally feel for a, body to which 
they belongs and for a theatre on which theh^ own talents 
liave been advantageously displayed. 

To wrest by force from the House of Commons its newly 
acquired powers was impossible ; nor was Temple a man to 
recommend such a strobe, even if it had been jDossible. But 
was it possible that the House of Commons might be induced 
to let those powers drop ? Was it possible that, as a grea;t 
revolution had been effected without any change in the out- 
ward form of the Government, so a great counter-revolution 
might be effected in the same manner ? Was it possible that 
the CroTOi and the Parliament might be placed in nearly the 
same relative position in which they had stood in the reign of 
Elizabeth, and that this might be done -without one s-word 
drawn, without one execution, and with the general acqui- 
escence of the nation ? 

The English people — ^it was probably thus tliat Temple 
argued — will not bear to be governed by the unchecked power 
of the sovereign, nor ought they to be so governed. At 
present there is no cbeck but the Parliament. The limits 
which sepai’ate the power of checking those who govern from 
the power of governing are not easily to be defined. The 
Parliament, therefore, supported by the nation, is rapidly 
drawing to itself all the powers of Government. If it were 
possible to frame some other check on the power of the Crown, 
some cheek which might be less galling to the sovereign than 
that by which he is now constantly tormented, and yet whicli 
might appear to the people to be a tolerable security against 
maladministration, Paiiiameiits would probably meddle less ; 
and they wmild be less supported by public opinion in their 
meddling. That the King’s hands may not be rudely tied by 
others, he must consent to tie them lightly himself. That 
the executive administration may not be usurped by the 
checking body, something of the character of a checking body 
must be given to the body which conducts the exeeutive ad- 
ministration. The Parliament is now arrogating to itself 
every day a larger share of the functions of the Privy Council. 

, We; must: stop the evil by giving to the Privy Council some-, 
thing of the constitution of a Parliament. Let the nation 
see that aE the ■ King’s: m are directed by a Cabinet 

composed of representatives of every order in the State, by a 
Cabinet which contains, not placemen alone, but independent 
and popular noblemen and gen-tlemen who have large estates 
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aEil':no' 'Salaries, ;and;wh^ are; :aot likely' ',t0>'Sacrifie6''tEe^'p^^ 
welfare in which, they hare a deep stake, and the credit 
which they haye. ' obtained with the ■ country, to the pleasure 
of a Court from which they receive nothing. ' ■ 'When the ordi- 
nary administration is' in such .hands as, these, the people will 
be quite content to see the Pai’liament become, -what it for- 
merly was, an extraordinary cheek. They will be quite willing 
that the House of Commons should meet only once in three 
years for a short session, and should take as little part in 
matters of state as it did a hundred years ago. 

Thus we believe that Temple reasoned : for on this hyi>o- 
thesis his scheme is intelligible ; and on any other hy];)othesis 
his scheme appears to us, as it does to Mr. Courtenay, ex- 
ceedingly absurd and unmeaning. This Council was strictly 
what Barillon called it, an Assembly of States. There are 
the representatives of all the great sections of the community, 
of the Church, of the law, of the Peerage, of the Commons. 
The exclusion of one half of the councillors from office under 
the CroTOi, an exclusion which is quite absurd when we con- 
sider the Council merely as an executive board, becomes at 
once perfectly reasonable when -we consider the Council as a 
body intended to restrain the Crown as well a-s to exercise the 
powers of the Crown, to perforjn some of the functions of a 
Parliament as well as the functions of a Cabinet. W e see, 
too, why Temple dwelt so iniieli on the private wealth of 
the members, why ho instituted a comparison between their 
united incomes and the united incomes of the members of the 
House of Commons. Such a parallel would have been idle in 
the case of a mere Cabinet. It is extremely, significant in 
the ease of a body intended to siipei'sede the House of Com- 
mons in some very important functions. 

We can hardly helj) thinking that the notion of this Par- " 
liameiit on a small scale was suggested to Temple by what he 
had himself seen in the United Provinces. The original 
Assembly of the States-Geiieral consisted, as he tells us, of 
above eight hundred persons. But this gretit bot\y w^as re- 
presented by a smaller Council of about iliiity, which bore 
the name and exercised the powers of the States-Geiierah 
At last the real States altogether cea.sed to meet ; and their 
power, though still a part of the theory of the Constitution, 
became obsolete in practice. We do not, of course, imagine 
that Temple either expected or wished that Parliaments 
should be thus disused ; but he did expect, we think, that 
fiomething like what had ha|>pened in Holland wotild happen 
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in England, and tliat a large portion of the functions lately 
assumed by Parliament would be quietly transferred to the 
miniature Parliament which he proposed to create. 

Had this plan, with some modifications, been tried at an 
earlier period, in a more composed state of the pablic mind, 
and by a better sovereign, we are by no means certain that it 
might not have effected the purpose for which it was designed. 
The restraint imposed on the King by the Council of Thirty, 
whom he had himself chosen, would have been feeble indeed 
when compared with the restraint imposed by Parliament. 
But it would have been more constant. It would have acted 
every year, and all the year round ; and before the Ee volution 
the sessions of Parliament wei'O short and the recesses long. 
The advice of the Council would probably have prevented any 
very monstrous and scandalous measures ; and would conse- 
quently have prevented the discontents which follow such 
measures, and the salutary laws which are the fruit of such 
discontents. We believe, for example, that the second Dutch 
war would never have been approved by such a Council as 
that which Temple proposed. We are quite certain that the 
shutting up of the Exchequer would never even have been 
mentioned in such a Council. The people, jfieased to think 
that Lord Eussell, Lord Cavendish, and Mr. Po-wle, miplaced 
and mipensioned, were daily reioreseiiting their grievances 
and defending their rights in the Eoyal |)reseiice, would not 
have pined quite so much for the meeting of Parliaments. 
The Parliament, when it met, would have found fewer and 
less glaring abuses to attack. There would have been less 
misgoverniiient and less reform. We should not have been 
cursed with the Cabal, or blessed with the Habeas Corpus 
Act. In the meantime the Coimcil, considered as an execu- 
tive Council, would, unless some at least of its powers had 
been delegated to a smaller body, have been feeble, dilatory, 
divided, unfit for everything which requires secrecy and 
despatch, and peculiarly unfit for the administration of war. 

The Eevoliition put an end, in a very different way, to the 
long contest between the King and the Parliament. Prom 
that time the House of Commons has been loredomiiiant in 
the State. The Cabinet has really been, from that time, a 
committee nominated by the Crown out of the prevailing 
party in Parliament. Though the minority in the Commons 
are constantly proposing to condemn executive measures, or 
to call for papers which may enable the House to sit in judg- 
ment on such measures, these propositions are scarcely ever 
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carried ; and, if a proposition of tliis Mud is carried against 
the Goveminentj a change ;Of , .Ministrj ahrio^^ necessarily 
follows. Growing and straggling power always gives more 
annoyance and is morenniaaiiageaHe than established power. 
The House of Commons gave infinitely more trouble to the 
Ministers of Charles the Second than to any Ministers of 
later times ; forj in the time of Charles the Second, the House 
was checking Ministers in whonidt did not confide., Mow. 
that its ascendency is folly established, it either confides in^ 
Ministers or turns them out. This is, undoubtedly a . far better 
state of things than that which Temple wished to introduce. 
The. modern Cabinet is a far better Executive Council than 
his. The worst - House of Commons that has ;sate since the 
'Revolution was a far more eiBcient check' on^ misgovemmeiit 
than his fifteen independent councillors -would have been. 
Yet, every thing considered, it seems to ns- that his . plan was 
the work of an obseiwant, ingeiiions, and fertile mind. 

On this occasion, as on every occasion on -whi-cli lie came 
. prominently forward, Temple had ,tlie rare good fortune to 
please the public as -well as the Sovereign. The general ex- 
.nltatioii was gimt when it was known that the old Council, 
made up of the.' most odious tools, of power, was dismissed, 
that.;- small interior committees, rendered odious by the recent 
memory of tlie -Cabal,. were- to be- disused, and that the King 
would adopt no , measure till ..it had been discussed and ap- 
proved by,, a .body, of which one half consisted of independent 
,ge-ntl6m.en and noblemen, and in - which such persons as 
Russell, Cavendish, and Temple liim.self had seats. Town 
and country were in a ferment of joy. Tlie bells were rung ; 
bonfires were lighted 5 and the acclamations of England were 
echoed by the Dutch, who considered the influeiiee obtained 
by Temple as a cexdain omen of good for Europe. It is, 
indeed, much to the honour of his sagacity that every one of 
his great measui’es should, -in such times, liave pleased every 
party whieli he had any interest in pleasing. This was the 
case with the Triple Allian-ce, with the treaty wliicii eoiielucled 
the second Dutch war, with:.the marriage* of the Prince of 
Orange, and, fmaUy, %vith the institution of this new Council. 

The only people. who ' grumbled w^re tliose popular leaders 
of the House of Commons who were not among the Thirty; 
and, if our view of' the measure be correct, they were precisely 
the people -who -had good reason to grumble. They were 
precisely the people whose activity and whose infiuence the 
new Council was intended- to- destroy. 
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Bat tliere was very soon an end of tlie bright topes and 
loud applauses witb wliich tte publication of this selieme had 
been hailed. The perfidious levity of the King and the am- 
bition of the cliiefs of parties produced the instant, entire^ 
and irremediable failure of a plan which nothing but firmness^ 
public spirit, and self-denial, on the pai-t of all concerned in 
it could conduct to a happy issue. Even before the project 
was divulged, its author had already found reason to appre- 
hend that it would fail. Considerable difficulty was expe- 
rienced in framing the list of councillors. There were two 
men in particular about whom the King and Temple could 
not agree, two men deeply tainted with the vices common ta 
the English statesmen of that age, but unrivalled in talents, 
address, and influence. These were the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
and George Savile Viscount Hahfax. 

It was a favourite exercise among the Greek sophists to 
write panegyrics on characters proverbial for depravity. One 
professor of rhetoric sent to Isocrates a panegyric on Busiris; 
and Isocrates himself wrote another which has come do-wn to 
us. It is, we presume, from an ambition of the same kind 
that some writers have lately shown a disposition to eulogize 
Shaftesbury. But the attempt is vain. The charges against 
him rest on evidence not to be invalidated by any arguments 
which human wit can devise, or by any information which 
may be found in old trunks and escrutoires. 

It is certain that, just before the Eestoratioii, he declared 
to the Regicides that he would be damned, body and soul, 
rather than suffer a hair of their heads to be hui't, and that, 
just after the Restoration, he was one of the judges who sen- 
tenced them to death. It is certain that he was a principal 
member of the most profligate Administration ever known, 
and that he was afterwards a principal member of the most 
profligate Opposition ever known. It is certain that, in 
power, he did not scruple to violate the great fundamental 
princiifle of the Constitution, in order to exalt the Catho- 
lics, and that, out of power, he did not scruple to violate 
every principle of justice, in order to destroy them. 
There were in that age some honest men, such as William 
Penn, who valued toleration so highly that they would will- 
ingly have seen it established even by an illegal exertion of 
the prerogative.' . There were many honest men who dreaded 
arbitrary power ' so ' much that, on accomit/.of the alliance be- 
tween Popery and arbitrary power, they were disposed to 
grant no toleration to Papists. On both those classes we 
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look with mdiilgence^ thotigh' we think both in the wrong. 
But Shaftesbury belonged to neither class. He united all 
that was worst in both. Broni the misguided friends of 
toleration he borrowed their coiiteinpt for the Constitution, 
and from the misguided friends of civil liberty their con- 
tempt for the rights of- conscience. ' We never can admit 
that his conduct as a member of the Cabal was redeemed by 
his conduct as a leader of Opposition. On the contrary^ his 
life was. such that every part of it,' as if by a skilful coii- 
tiivance, reflects infamy on every other. We should iiever 
have known how abandoned a prostitute he was in place, if 
we had not known how desperate an incendiary he was out 
of it. To judge of him fairly, we must bear in mind that the 
Shaftesbury who, in ofEice, was the chief author of the De- 
claration of Indulgence, was the same Shaftesbury who, out 
of office, excited and kept up the savage hatred of the rabble 
of London against the very class to whom that Declaration 
of Indulgence was intended to give illegal relief. 

It is amusing to see the excuses that are made for him. 
We will give two specimens. It is acknowledged that he 
was one of the Ministry which made the alliance with France 
against Holland, and that this alliance was most pernicious. 
What, then, is the defence? Even this, that he betrayed 
his niaster^s counsels to the Electors of Saxony and Branden- 
burg, and tried to rouse all the Protestant powers of Germany 
to defend the States. Again, it is acknowledged that he "was 
deeply concerned in the Declaration of Indulgence, and that 
his conduct on this occasion was not only imconstitutional, but 
quite inconsistent with the course which he afteiwards took 
respecting the professors of the Catholic faith. "^Vhat, then, 
is the defence ? Even this, that he meant only to allure 
concealed Papists to avow themselves, and thus to become 
open marks for the vengeance of the public. As often as he is 
charged with one treason, his advocates vindicate him by con- 
fessing two. They had better leave him where they find him. 
'Eor' him there is no -escape upwards. Every outlet by which 
he can ^ creep ont of his present position is . one which lets him 
doTOi into a- still lower, and fouler depth of infamy. To 
whitewash an Ethiopian ..is a proverbially hopeless attempt; 
.'but to whitewash 'an Ethiopian" by giving him a aiew coat of 
blacking is an enterprise . more extraordinaiy still. Tliat in 
the course of Shaftesbury^s dishonest and revengeful opposi- 
tion to the Court ha rendered one or two most useful services 
to his country we admit. And; .he is, we think, fairly en- 
titled, if that be any glory, . to' have his name eternally 
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associated witli tlie Habeas Corpus Act in tlie same way in 
wMcli tbe name of Heniy the Eiglitli is associated wdtli tlie 
reformation of tbe Oliiircli, and that of Jack Willces with the 
most sacred rights of electors. 

W Shaftesbury was still living, his character was 
elaborately drawn by two of the greatest writers of the age, 
by Butler, with characteristic brilliancy of wit, by JDryden, 
with even more than characteristic energy and loftiness, by 
both with all the inspiration of hatred. The sparkling illus- 
trations of Butler have been thrown into the shade by the 
brighter glory of that gorgeons satiric Muse, who comes 
sweeping by in sceptred pall, borrowed from her more august 
sisters. But the descriptions well deserve to be compared. 
The reader will at once xierceive a considerable difference 
between Butler’s 

‘‘ politician, 

With more heads than a beast in vision/’ 
and the Achitophel of Drj^den. Butler dwells on Shaftes- 
bury’s unprincipled versatility ; on his wonderful and almost 
instinctive skill in discerning the approach of a change of 
fortune ; and on the dexterity with which he extricated him- 
self from the snares in which he left his associates to perish. 

“ Our state-artificer foresaw, 

Which way tbe world began to draw. 

Bor as old sinners have all points 
O’ th’ compass in their bones and joints, 

Can by their pangs and aches find 
All turns and changes of the wind. 

And better than by ll^Tapier’s bones 
Beel in their own the age of moons, 

So guilty sinners in a state 
Can by their crimes prognosticate, 

And in their consciences feel pain 
Some days before a shower of rain. 

He, therefore, wisely cast about 

All ways he could to ensure his throat.” 

In Dryden’s great portrait, on the contrary, violent pas- 
sion, implacable revenge, boldness amounting to tenierity,^ 
are the most striking features. Acbitopliel is one of the 
great wits to madness neax* allied/’ And again — 

“ A daring pilot in extremity, 

Pleased -with tlie danger when the waves went Mgii, 

He sought the storms ; but, for a calm unfit, 

Would steer too nigh the sands to boast his wit.” ^ 

* It Las nerer, we "believe, been re- lines in tbe description of Achitopbel 
marked, that two of tbe most striking are borrowed from a most obscure 
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^ Tlie dates of the two poems will, we thinlc, explain this 
discrepancy. The third part of Hndibras appeared in 1678, 
when the character of Shafteshuiy had as yet bnt imperfectly 
developed itself. He had, mdeed, been a traitor to every 
party in the State ; hut his treasons had hitherto pi'ospex'ed. 
Whether it were accident or sagaeitj-, he had timed his 
desertions in such a manner that fortune seemed to go to 
and fro with him ft-om side to side. The extent of his 
perfidy was^ known ; but it was not till the Popish Plot 
tarnished him with a machiaery which seemed sufiiciently 
powerful for all his purposes, that the audacity of his spirit, 
and the fierceness of his malevolent passions” became fully 
manifest. His subsequent conduct showed undoubtedly "reat 
ability, but not ability of the sort for which he had formerly 
been so eminent. He was now headstrong, sanguine, frxll of im- 
petuous confidence in his own wisdom and his own good luck. 
He, whose fame as a political tactician had hitherto rested 
chiefly on his skilful retreats, now set himself to break down 
aU the bridges behind him. His plans were castles izi the 
air ; his talk was rodomontade. He took no thought for the 
morrow : he treated the 001X11; as if the King were aheady a 
prisoner in his hands : he built on the favour of the multi- 
tude, as if that favour were not proverbially inconstant. The 
signs of the coining reaction were discerned by men of far 
less sagacity than his, and scared from his side men more 
consistent than he had ever pretended to be. But on him 
they were lost. The counsel of Aehitophel, that coimsel 
which was as if a man had inquired of the oracle of God, 
was turned into foolishness. He who had become a by- 
word, for the certainty with which he foresaw and the sup- 
pleness with which he evaded dangei', nmv, when beset on 
«veiy side with snares and death, seemed to be smitten with 
a bhndness as strange as his former clear-sightedness, and, 
tm-ning neither to the right nor to the left, strode sfraio-ht 


<1, Harter. In Knolles’s History of the 
Turks, printed more than sixty years 
before tlie appearance of Ahsaloni and 
Ahitliophelj are the following verses, 
nnder a portrait of the’ Saltan Mnstapha 
the First:— 

Greatnesee on gooanesse loves to slide, not ■ 
stand, . 

leaves for Fortune’s iceTcrtuo’s: firme 
iamL” 

Dryden’s words are— , 

But wild Ambition loves to slide, not stand, 
And Fortune s ice prefers to Virtue’s land.** , 


xne circiinistaTico i.s fijc more remark- 
able, oecause Dryden lias reiilly ' no 
couplet which woi'ild svmt to a \rood 
critic more intensely Drydmnan, hvih in 
thought and expression, than this, of 
Which the whole thought, and almost 
■me whole expression, an* stolen. 

As we arc on this subject, we can* 
not refrain from ohsorviisg that 
Courtenay has done Brydcn injustice, by 
madye.rtent]y jittributing to him, ,so,me 
feeble lines which are in Tate^s part of 
Absalom and Achitf>phfl. 
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oil witli desperate Lardiliood to Ms doom. Tlierefore, after 
liaYiiig early acquired and long preserved the reputation of 
infallible wisdom and invariable success^ lie lived to see a 
mighty ruin wrought by his own ungovernable passions, to 
see the great party which he had led vanquished, and scat- 
tered, and trampled down, to see all his own devilish en- 
ginery of lying witnesses, partial sheriffs, packed juries, 
unjust judges, bloodthirsty mobs, ready to be employed 
against himself and his most devoted followers, to fly from 
that proud city whose favour had almost raised him to be 
Mayor of the Palace, to hide himself in squalid retreats, to 
cover his grey head with ignominious disguises ; and he died 
ill hopeless exile, sheltered, by the generosity of a State 
which he had cruelly injured and insulted, from the ven- 
geance of a master whose favour he had purchased by one 
series of crimes, and forfeited by another. 

Halifax had, in common with Shaftesbury, and with almost 
all the politicians of that age, a very loose morality where 
the public was coiicei'iied^ but in Halifax the prevailing 
infection was modified by a very peculiar constitution both 
of heart and head, by a temper singularly free from gall, and 
by a refining and sceptical understanding. He changed his 
course as often as Shaftesbury; hut he did not change it to 
the same extent, or in the same direction. Shaftesbury was 
the very reverse of a trimmer. His disposition led him gene- 
rally to do his utmost to exalt the side which was up, aaid to 
depress the side which was down. His transitions were from 
extreme to extreme. While he stayed with a party he went 
all lengths for it : when he quitted it he went all lengths 
against it. Halifax was emphatically a trimmer ; a trimmer 
both by intellect, and by constitution. The name was fixed 
on him by his contemporaries ; and he was so far from being 
ashamed of it that he assumed it as a badge of honour. He 
passod from faction to faction. But, instead of adopting and 
inflaming the passions of those whom he joined, he tried to 
diffuse among them something of the spirit of those wdiom 
he had just left. Wliile he acted with the Opposition he was 
vsuspected of being a sj)y of the Court; and when he had 
joined the Court all the Tories were dismayed 'by his Eepub- 
lican doctrines. , 

He wanted neither arguments nor eloquence to exhibit 
what was commonly regarded as Ms wavering policy in the 
fairest light. He trimmed, he said^.as the temperate zone 
trims between intolerable heat and intolerable cold, as a good 
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gOTernment triims between clespotisiu and aiiarcli}’^ as a pare 
cbiircli trims between tbe exTors of the Papist and tliose of 
tbe Anabaptist. Nor was this defence b}* any nieaiis witlxout 
weight ; for, though there is abundant proof that liis integ- 
rity was not of strength to withstand the temptations by 
which his cupidity and vanity were sometimes assailed, yet 
his dislike of extremes, and a forgiving and coiiipassioiiate 
temper which seems to have been natural to Mm, preserved 
Iiini from all participation in the worst crimes of his time. 
If both paities accused him of deserting them, both were 
compelled to admit that they had great obligations to lii.s 
humanity, and that, though an uncertain friend, he wms a 
placable enemy. He voted in foAmur of Lord Stafford, the 
victim of the Whigs : he did his utmost to save Lord Russell, 
the victim of the Tories ; aaid, on the whole, we are inclined 
to think that his public life, though fiir indeed from faultless, 
has as few great stains as that of any politician who took an 
active part in affairs during the troubled and disastrous period 
of ten years which elapsed between the lull of Lord Dauby 
and tlxe Revolution. 

His ixiind was much less turned to i>articula,r olxservations, 
and much more to general speculations, than that of Shaftes- 
bury. Shaftesbury knew the King, the Council, the Parlia- 
ment, the city, better than Halifax ; but Halifax would have 
written a far better treatise on political science than Shaftes- 
bury. Shaftesbury shone more in consultation, axxd Halifax 
in controversy : Shaftesbmy "was more fertile in expedients, 
and Halifax in arguments. Nothing that I’emaiiis from the 
pen of Shaftesbury will bear a comparison with the political 
tracts of Halifax. Indeed, very little of the i3rose of that 
age is so well worth reading, as the Character of a Tiiniiiier 
and the Anatomy of ■■ an Equivalent. Wliat paiticiilarly 
strikes us . in those works is the writer’s passion for generali- 
sation. , He was treating of the most exciting subjects in the 
most .agitated times: he was himself placed in the very thick 
of the civil conflict; yet there. is no acriniony, nothing iii- 
flamiiiatory, nothing personal. He preserves an air of cold 
superiority, a certain philosophical serenity, which is per- 
fectly maiwellous. He treats every question as an abstract 
question, begins with the widest propositions, argues tliose 
propositions on general grounds, and often, when he has 
brought out his theoi-em, leaves the reader to xiiate the appli- . 
cation, without adding an allusion to paaiictilar men or to 
passing events. This speculative ..turn,, of mind rendered Mm 
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a bad advisei' in cases wliicli required celerity. He broiiglit 
forward^" witli wonderful readiness' ■ and copiousness^, argii- 
nientej replies to those argn^ rejoinders to those replies, 
general maxims of policy, and analogous cases from history . 
But Shaftesbury was the man for a prompt decision. Of the 
parliamentary eloquence of these celebrated rivals, w- e can 
Judge only by report ; and, so judging, we should be inclined 
to think that,, though Shaftesbury was a distinguished speaker, 
the superiority belonged to Halifax, Indeed' the readiness of 
Halifax in debate, the extent of his knowledge, the iiigeniiity^ 
of 'Ms reasoning, the liveliness of ' his expression,, .and the,, 
silver clearness and sweetness of Ms voice, seem to liavo 
made the strongest .impress.ion on his-'Conteiiiporaries. 'By 
Dryde'H lie . is described, as 

of piercing wit and pregnant thought, 

Endued by nature and by learning taught 
To move assemblies/^ 

His oratory is utterly and irretrievably ■ lost to us, like that of 
Somers, of Bolingbroke, of Charles Townsliend, of many others 
who were accustomed tn : rise 'amidst, the. ‘breathless expecta- 
tion of senates, and to sit 'down amidst reiterated bursts of 
applause. But old men who lived to admire the eloquence of ‘ 
Pulteney in its meridian, and that-of Pitt in its .splendid dawn, 
still murmured that they had heard' nothing like the great 
speeches of Lord .Halifax, on the Exclusion Bill. The power 
of . Shaftesbury over .large masses was uiirivalled, Halifax was 
disqualified by his whole character, moral and intellectual, for 
the part of a demagogue, ' It was .in small-circles, and, above 
all, in the House of Lords., .that his^ ascendency was felt. 

Shaftesbury seems to have troubled himself very little about 
theories of government. Halifax- was, in speculation, a strong 
reimbliean, and did not conceal it. He often made hereditary 
monarchy and aristocracy; the, subjects 'Of his keen pleasantry, 
wiiile he was fighting the ..battles .of the^- Gotu-t, and obtaining 
for himself’ step after step in the-iieerage., ',, : In this way, lie 
tried to gratify at once his'.,intellectu.al -vanity and his more 
vulgar ambition. He shajped his life according to the opinion 
of the multitude, and incleninified himself by talking accord- 
ing to Ms own. His colloquial powers were,-., great ; his per- 
cexition of the ridiculous exquisitely fine,;;' ' and he seems to 
have had the rare art of ]3reserving the reputation of good 
breeding and good nature, v^hhe habitually indiilging a strong 
propensity to mockery. 
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Temple wislied to put Halifiix into the new cotmcil, and to 
leave out Shaftesburj'. The Eing objected strongly to Hali- 
iax, to whom he had taken a great dislike, wliicli is not ae^ 
counted for, and which did not last long. ■ Temple replied 
tiiat Halifax was a man eminent both by liis station and by 
Ms abilities, and would, if excluded, do every tiling ao'aiiist^ 
the new arrangement that could be done by eloquence sar- 
casm and intrigue. All who were consulted were of the same 
mmd; and the King yielded, but not till Temple had almost 
gone on his Imees. This point was no sooner settled than his 
Majesty declared that he would have Shaftesbury too. Temple 
agam had recourse to entreaties and expostulations. Gharles 
told hnn that the enmity of Shaftesbury would be at least as 
lormidable as that of Halifax ; and this was true ; but Temple 
might have replied that by giving power to Halifax they 
guned a friend, and that by giving power to Shafteshuiw, 
they only strengthened an enemy. It was vain to argue and 
protest. The King only laughed and jested at Temple’s 
anger; and Shaftesbury was not only sworn of the Council 
but appointed Lord President. ’ 

Temple was so bitterly mortified by this step that he had at 
one time resolved_to have nothing to do with the new Admi- 
nistration, and seriously thought of disqualifymg himself from 
sitting in council by omitting to take the Sacrament. But the 

urgency of Lady Temple and Lady Gififiird induced him to 
iibauaoii that iiitdition. 


organized on the twenty-first of April, 
IbiJ : and, within a few hours, one of the fundamental prin- 
ciples on which it had been constructed was violated. A 
secret committee, or, in the modern phrase, a cabinet of nine 

QW+ f’ fo™ed. But, as this committee included 
Shaftesbury and Monmouth, it contained within itself the 
elements of as much faction as would have sufficed to impede 
all business. _ Accordingly there soon arose a small interior 
cahuirt, consisting of Essex, Sunderland, Hahfax, and Temple. 
Foi a tune perfect harmony and confidence subsisted betw(>eu 
the tour. But the meetings of the thirty were stormy, Shaip 
retorts passed between Shaftesbiuy and Halifax, who led ilie 
opposite partes. In the Council Halifax generally had thn 

S'wftV rt 'a soon became apparent that Shaftesbury 
rtill had at his back the major% of the House of Commons. 

le discontents which tlie change of Ministry had for a 
moment quieM broke forth again with redoubled violence • 
and the only effect which the late measures appeared to have 
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produced was tliat tlie Lord President, witli all tlie dignity 
and antliority belonging to Ms Mgh place, stood at the head 
of the Opposition. The impeacliment of Lord Lanby was 
eagerly prosecuted. The Commons were determined to ex- 
clnde the Duke of York from the throne. All offers of coin- 
promise were rejected. It must not be forgotten, ho werer, 
that, ill the midst of the confusion, one inestimable law, the 
only benefit which England has derived from the troubles of 
that period, but a benefit which may well he set off against a 
great mass of evil, the Habeas Corpus Act, was pushed through 
the Houses and received the royal assent. 

The King, finding the Parliament as troublesome as ever, 
determined to prorogue it ; and he did so without even men- 
tioning his intention to the Council by whose advice he had 
pledged himself, only a month before, to conduct the Govern- 
ment. The coimcillors were generally dissatisfied ; and 
Shaftesbury swore with great vehemence, that, if he could find 
out who the secret advisers were, he would have their heads* 

The Parliament rose ; London was deserted ; and Temple 
retired to his villa, whence, on council days, he went to 
Hampton Court. The post of Secretary was again and again 
pressed on him by his master and by his three colleagues of 
the inner Cabinet. Halifax, in particular, threatened laugh- 
ingly to burn down the bouse at Sheen. But Temple was 
immovable. His short experience of English politics had dis- 
gusted him; and he felt himself so much oppressed by the 
responsibility under which he at j)reseiit lay that he had no 
inclination to add to the load. 

Wlien the term fixed for the prorogation had nearly expired, 
it became necessary to consider what course should be taken. 
The King and his four confidential advisers thought that a 
new Parliament might possibly he more manageable, and 
could not possibly be more refractory, than that which they 
now had, and they therefore determined on a dissolution. 
But when the question was |)roposed at council, the majority, 
jealous, it should seem, of the small directing knot, and un- 
willing to bear the impopularity of the measures of Govern- 
mexit, while excluded from all iiower, joined Shaftesbury, and 
the members of the Cabinet were left alone in the minority. 

■ The ' King, however, had made up his mind, and ordered the 
Parliament to be instantly dissolved. Templets council was 
now nothing more than an ordinary privy council, if indeed 
it were not something less; and though Temple tlirew the 
blame of this on the King, on Lord Sliafteshury, on every 
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wdy but himself, it is evident that the failure of his phm is 
^ ascribed to its own inherent defects. His council 

was too largeto transact business which required expedition 
secrecy, and cordial co-operation. A Cabinet was therS 
formed within the Council. The Cabinet and the maioritv of 
the Council differed; and, as was to be expected, the Cabket 
JOTied them point. Four votes outweighed six-aud-twenty 
This being the case, the meetings of the thirty were not only 
useless^ but positiyely noxious. ^ 

ensumg election. Temple was chosen for the uni ver- 
sify ot Camtedge. The only objection that was made to Siim 

worwSS t body was that, in his Kttle 

woik on Holland, he had expressed great approbation of fho 

toWpolicjof States; aad tUs MeS, 

and ofXT “ consideration of his high reputation, 

himself suinmei he lemained at Sheen, and amused 

himselt mth rearing melons, leaving to the three other mem- 
bers of the inner Cabinet the whole direction of public affairs 

S r f appear to have been made 

his wl’ bxken the measure of 

S to ftif be would be a mere ineum- 

Ttri I .*®j*bem.^ Living themselves for ambition, they des- 
pised his love of ease. Accustomed to deep stakes in the 

^®®pised Hs piddlmg p^y. 
They looked on Iiis cautions measures with the sort of seoi 
-itli wliieli the gamblers at the ordinary, in Sir Walter Sc<ift's 

nwelregarfed Nigel’s pr.ctice of „ev5 toocUo a 

w ,eaa cert«n to waa He eooa foand Ct h" .S s left 
out Of their secrets. The King had, about this time a dan 
gerous attack of ilhiess. The Duke of York on 1^^^ ?! 

eonnh-v 1 excited anxiety throughout the 

hast nid un tT?-.T distmhed. He 

nastentd up to London and visited Essex, who nrofessed in 

be astonished and moi-tified, but could notdis<mise a sneerinn- 

-bo talk, to rr! 

tbe anxieties of offieeTS 

Sd wS trDrrrf ’ earefoUyavoided politics! 

wm wnen the Dukes return was mentioned, only sighed. 
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shook his head, shrugged his shoulders, and lifted up his eyes 
and hands. In a shox'-fc time Temple found that his two friends 
had. heen laughing him, and that the}^ had themselves sent 
for the Dulrn^ in order that his Royal Highness might, if the 
King should die, be on the sj)ot to frustrate the designs of 
Monmouth. 

He was soon convinced, by a still stronger proof, that, 
though he had not exactly offended his master or his col- 
leagues in the Cabinet;, he had ceased to enjoy their confidence. 
The result of the general election had been decidedly unfa- 
vourable to the Governnient; and Shaftesbury impatiently 
expected the day when the Houses were to meet. The King, 
guided by the advice of the inner Cabinet, deteriniiied on a 
step of the highest importance. He told the Council that lie 
had resolved to prorogue the new Parliament for a year, and 
requested them not to object ; for he had, he said, considered 
the subject fulty, and had made up his mind. All who were 
not in the secret were thunderstruck, Temple as much as any. 
Several members rose, and entreated to be heard against the 
prorogation. But the King silenced them, and declared that 
his resolution ivas unalterable. Temple, much hurt at the 
manner in which both himself and the Council had been 
treated, spoke with great spirit. He would not, he said, dis- 
obey the King by objecting to a measure on which his Majesty 
was determined to hear no argument ; but he would most ear- 
nest!}’ entreat his Majesty, if the px'esent Council was incom- 
petent to give advice, to dissolve it and select another; for it 
ivas absurd to have councillors who did not counsel, and who 
were summoned only to be silent witnesses of the acts of others. 
The King listened courteously. But the members of the 
Cabinet resented this reproof highly ; and from that day 
Temple was almost as much esteanged from them as from 
Shaftesbury. 

He wished to retire altogether from business. But just at 
this time Lord Russell, Lord Cavendish, and some other 
councillors of the popular party, waited on the King in a 
body, declared their strong disapprobation of his measures, 
and requested to be excused ft'orn attending any more at 
counciL Temple feared that if, at this moment, he also were 
to withdraw, he might be supposed to act in concert with 
those decided opponents of the Court, and to have determined 
on taking a course hostile to the Government. He, therefore, 
continued to go occasionally to the board ; but he had no 
longer any real share in the direction of public affairs. 
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OctoberffiSO^^+tiT ^ expired. In 

otoDer, I68O3 the Houses met ; and tlie <Treat aiiestioTi aP 

fcotawtt ™ re., ^erJiemenCeSrif 

. istory appear to have called forth a greater display of tafonf 

none certainly ever called foxih more vi<S mslns 

whole nation was convulsed by pai-ty spirit. The gentlemen 

of every couniy, the traders of every town the bov^ of 

divided into exclusionists and^bhorrei/ 

S^dhan-t?htT%r®""^ sacredness of 

eieuitaij right, on the omnipotence of Parliament on tbo 

refof ’'%f succession, on the dangers of a Popish 

i^eat, foi the first time, m the House of Commons, 
ine occasion was a very great one. His t«ilon+« Pi'o 
experience of affairs, his uLpotted publio^hT^oter tbo l * F 
posts wiich le W <aw, seenoed to mtl 

sL^tw' depend. He acted like himself. He 

if f supported the Exclusion, he made the Kin- 
and the heir presumptive his enemies, and that, if he opposed 

turbulent Shaftesbury. He neither supported nor opposed it 
He qmetly absentedliimself from the House, mf he toot 

Me, he tell us, never to discuss the question in amy society 

whatever, P^aTOenceHyde, afterwardsEarl of Eoebester asked 

him why he did not attend in his place. Temple iXd tW 
he acted according to Solomon’s advice, neithi to oppo e the 
misMj, nor to go about to stop the omi-eut ol u 4T5S 
answered "You a wise and a oniet man- La iV 
m^ht be true. But surely such wise and quiet men hare no 
c»U to be membere of Parliament in critical times 
A smgle session was quite enough for Temple. When the 
arhament was dissolved, and another summoned at Oxford 

thett Ms M 1 Cd to W 

whethei Ms Majesty wished him to continue in Parliament 
Charles, who had a singularly quick eye for the weaknesses 

and lakd the parliamentary support of so cool and'o'uarded a 
friend at its proj^r value. He answered good-naturedlv but 
we suspect a little contemptuously, “ I doubt, as tbln.Ts stknd 
your commg into the House -ivill not do much good ° I think 
you may p well let it alone.” Sir WiUiam accordiiWv M 
fomed his constituents that he should not again apply for 
their Srfrages, and set off for Sheen, resolving never^aLiu 
to meddle with public affairs. He soon found that the King 
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was displeased with Mm. Charles, indeed, in Ms usual easy 
way, protested that he was not angry, not at all. But in a 
few days he struck Temple’s name out of the list of Privy 
Councillors. Why this was done Temple declares himself 
unaMe to comprehend. But surely it hardly required Ms 
long and extensive converse with the world to teach him that 
there are conjunctures when men tMnk that all who are not 
with them are against them, that there are conjunctures when 
a lukewarm friend, who will not put himself the least out of 
his way, who will make no exertion, who will run no risk, is 
more distasteful than an enemy. Charles had hoped that the 
fair character of Temple would add credit to an unpopular 
and suspected Government. But his Majesty soon found that 
this fair character resembled pieces of furniture which we 
have seen in the drawing rooms of very precise old ladies, 
and which are a great deal too white to be used. This ex- 
ceeding niceness was altogether out of season. Neither party 
wanted a man who was afraid of taking a part, of incurring 
abuse, of making enemies. There were probably many good 
and moderate men who would have hailed the aj)pearance of 
a respectable mediator. But Temple was not a mediator. 
He was merely a neutral 

At last, however, he had escaped from public life, and 
found himself at liberty to follow his favourite pursuits. 
His fortune was easy. He had about fifteen hundred a year, 
besides the Mastership of the EoUs in Ireland, an office in 
which he had succeeded his father, and which was then a 
mere sinecm’e for life, requiring no residence. His reputa- 
tion both as a negotiator and a writer stood high. He re- 
solved to be safe, to enjoy himself, and to let the world take 
its course ; and he kept his resolution. 

Darker times followed. The Oxford Parliament was dis- 
solved. The Tories were triumphant. A teiTible vengeance 
was inflicted on the chiefs of the Opposition. Temple learned 
in his retreat the disastrous fate of sevei-al of his old col- 
leagues in council. Shaftesbury fled to Holland. Eussell died 
on the scaffold. Essex added a yet sadder and more fearful 
story to the bloody chronicles of the Tower. Monmouth clxmg 
ill agonies of supplication romid the knees of the stern uncle 
whom he had wronged, and tasted a bitterness worse than 
that of death, the bitterness of knowing that he had humbled 
himself in vain. A tyrant trampled on the liberties and re- 
ligion of the realm. The national spirit swelled high under 
the oppression. Disaffection spread even to the strongholds 
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of royalty, to the cloisters of Westaunster, to tie sciools of 
Oxford, to tie guard-room of tie iouseiold troops, to tie 
very iearti aud'-ied-ciamber of the Sovereigii* But the 
troubles -which agitated the whole country did not reaeli the 
quiet Orangery in which Temple loitered away severaLyears 
without once seeing the- smoke of London.. He. mm and then 
appeared in the circle at Eichmond or Windsor. But the. 
only expressions which he is recorded to have used during 
these perilous times were, that he would be a good subject, 
but that he had done with |)olities. 

The Eevolution came : he remained strictly neutral during 
the short struggle ; andhe tlientransferi’ed to the new settle- 
ment the same languid sort of loyalty which he had felt for 
his former masters. He paid court to William at Windsor, 
and William dined with Mm at Sheen, But, in sj^ite of the 
most pressing solicitations, Temple refused to become Secre- 
tary of State. The refusal evidently proceeded only from his 
dislike of trouble and danger ; and not, as some of his ad- 
mirers would have us believe, from any scruple of ccaiscienee 
or honour. For he consented that his son should take the 
office of Secretary at War tinder the new Sovereign, This 
unfortunate young man destroyed himself within a -Nveek 
after his appointment, from vexation at finding that his a^d- 
vice had led the King into some improper steps with regard 
to Ireland. He seems to have, inherited his fatlier's extreme 
sensibility to failure, without that singular pradenee which 
kept Ms father out of all situations in which any serious 
failure was to be apprehended. The blow fell heavily on 
the family. They retired in deep dejection to Moor Park, 
which they now preferred to Sheen, on account of the greater 
distance from London. In that spot'^'^, then very vseeluded. 
Temple jjassed the remainder of his life- Tlie air agreed 
with him. The soil was fruitful, and well suited to an expe- 
rimental farmer and gardener. The grounds were laid out 
with the angular I'egxilarity -which Sir William had admired 
in the flower-beds of Haarlem and the Hague. A beautiful 
rivulet, flowing from the hills of Surrej'-, bounded the domain. 
But a straight canal which, bordered by a tcrra.<'*e, iiitersecd-ed 
the garden, was probably more admired by the ]ov«?rs of the 
picturesque in that age. The house was small, but nea.t 
and weU famished ; the neighbourhood very thinly peopled. 

* Mr, Courtfuay (toI. il p. 160 .) Hertfordshire, which is praised in tho 
confoTOids Moor Bark in Surrey, where Essay oa Gardoamg. 

Temple resided, with the Moor Park ia 
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Temple had no visitors^ except a few friends wlio were willing* 
to travel twenty or thirty miles in order to see him, and now 
and then a foreigner whom curiosity brought to have a look 
at the author of the Triple Alliance. 

Here, in May 1694, died Lady Temple. Erom the time of 
her marriage we know little of her, except that her letters 
were always greatly admired, and that she had the honour to 
correspond constantly with Queen Mary. Lady Giffard, who, 
as far as appears, had always been on the best terms with her 
sister-in-law, still continued to live with Sir William. 

But there were other inmates of Moor Park to whom a 
far higher interest belongs. An eccentric, tincoiith, dis- 
agreeable young Irishman, who had narrowly escaped pluck- 
ing at Dublin, attended Sir William as an amanuensis, for 
board and twenty pounds a year, dined at the second table, 
wrote bad verses in praise of his employer, and made love to 
a very pretty, dark-eyed young girl, who waited on Lady 
Giffard. Little did Temple imagine that the coarse exterior 
of his dependent concealed a genius equally suited to polities 
and to letters, a genius destined to shake great kingdoms, to 
stir the laughter and the rage of millions, and to leave to 
posterity memorials which can perish only with the English 
language. Little did he think that the flirtation in his 
servants’ hall, which he perhaps scarcely deigned to make 
the subject of a jest, was the beginning of a long iinpros- 
perous love, which was to be as widely famed as the passion 
of Petrarch or of Abelard. Sir William’s secretary was 
Jonathan Swift. Lady Giffard’s waiting maid was poor 
SteUa. 

Swift retained no pleasing recollection of Moor Park. And 
we may easily suppose a situation like his to have been in^- 
tolerably painful to a mind haughty, irascible, and conscious 
of preeminent ability. Long after, when he stood in the Court 
of Bequests with a circle of gartered peers round him, or 
punned and rhjmied with Cabinet Ministers over Secretary 
St. John’s Monte-Piilciano, he remembered, with deep and 
sore feeling, how miserable he used to be for daj^s together 
when he suspected that Sir William had taken something ilL 
He could hardly believe that he, the Swift who chid the Lord 
Treasurer, rallied the Captain General, and confronted the 
pride of the Duke of Buckinghamshire with pride still more 
inflexible, could be the same being who had passed nights of 
sleepless anxiety, in musing over a cross look or a testy word 
of a patron. Faith,” he wrote to Stella, mtli bitter levity. 
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“Sir William spoiled a fine gentleman.” Yet, in iustiee to 
Temple, we must say that there is no reason to think that 
Swift was more unhappy at Moor Park than he would hare 
heen m a simdar situation under any roof in England. We 
obhgations which the mind of Swift owed 
to that of Temple were not inconsiderable. Every iudicious 

the peculiarities which distiiguished 
ifls pohtical tracts from all similar works pi-odueed bv 

S'” “f f »y co„pa™, L 

the Conduct of the AUies, or the Letter to the Octobw Clnh 
With Johnson s False Alarm, or Taxation no Tyraimy, and he 
wiU be at once struck by the difference of which we sneak 
He may possibly think Johnson a greater man than Swift 
He may possibly prefer Johnson’s style to Swift’s. But he 
wiU at once acknowledge that Johnson ivrites like a man who 
has never been out of his study. Swift writes like a man 
who has passed his whole life in the midst of public business 
and to whom the most important affairs of state are as fa- 
iniiicar as Ins weekly bills. 

Tum bim to any cause of policy, 

Ibe Gordian knot of it be will unloose 
Familiar as bis garter.’' ’ 

The difference, in short, between a political pamphlet bv 
Johnson, a^nd a pohtical pamphlet by Swift, is as grelt as the 
diJieience between an account of a battle by Mr. Sonthev and 
the account of the same battle by Colonel kplmf K im- 
possible to doubt that the superiority of Swift is to be in a 

S't*’ close Ln;2it 

as were the alleys and flower-pots of Moor 
Pa k from the hannts of the busy and the ambitions. Swift 
had ample opportnnities of becoming acqnainted with the 
hidden causes of many great events. William was in the 

habit of consifitmg Temple, and occasionally visited him. Of 

what passed between them very little is known. It is eer- 
tain honweiv that when the Triennial Bill had been carried 

inwmS f ™ exceedingly 

Tun iV sent the Earl of Poi-tland to leam 

Temp e s opinion. Whether Temple thought the hill in itS 
a good one does not appear ; but he cleariy saw how^mtu 
dent it must be m a prince, situated as WiUiam was to 
engage m an altercation with his Parliament, and directed 
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The cluef amusement of Ten}ple^s deeliniiig years was 
literature. After his final retreat from business^ he wrote 
his Yery agreeable Memoirs, corrected and transcribed many 
of his letters, and published several miscellaneous treatises, 
the best of which, we think, is that on Gardening. The style 
of his essays is, on the whole, excellent almost always plea- 
sing, and now and then stately and splendid. The matter is 
generally of much less value ; as our readers will readily be- 
lieve when we inform them that Mr. Courtenay, a biographer, 
that is to say, a literary vassal, bound by the immemorial law 
of his tenure to render homage, aids, reliefs, and all other 
customary services to his lord, avows that he cannot give an 
opinion about the essay on Heroic Virtue, because he cannot 
read it without skipping ; a circumstance which strikes us as 
peculiarly strange, when we consider how long Mr. Courtenay 
was at the India Board, and how many thousand paragraphs of 
the copious official eloquence of the East he must have perused. 

One of Sir William’s pieces, howevei-, deserves notice, not, 
indeed, on account of its intrinsic merit, but on account of 
the light which it throws on some curious weaknesses of his 
character, and on account of the extraordinary effects which 
it produced in the rej)ublic of letters. A most idle and con- 
temptible controversy had arisen in France touching the 
comparative merit of the ancient and modern writers. It 
was certainly not to be expected that, in that age, the ques- 
tion would be tried according to those large and philosophical 
principles of criticism which guided the judgments of Lessing 
and of Herder. But it might have been exj^ected that those 
who undertook to decide the j)oint would at least take the 
trouble to read and miderstand the authors on whose merits 
they were to pronounce. Now, it is no exaggeration to say 
that, among the disputants who clamoured, some for the 
ancients and some for the moderns, very few were decently 
acquainted with either ancient or modern literature, and 
hardly one was well acquainted with both. In Eacine’s 
amusing preface to iliB I])higmiie the reader may find noticed 
a most ridiculous mistake into which one of the champions 
of the moderns fell about a passage in the Alcestis of Euri- 
pides. Another writer is so inconceivably ignorant as to blame 
Homer for mixing the four Greek dialects, Doric, Ionic, jEolie, 
and Attic, just, says he, as if a French poet were to put Gas- 
con phrases and Picard phrases into the midst of his pure 
Parisian writing. On the other hand, it is no exaggeration 
to say that the defenders of the ancients were entirely unac- 
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quainted with the greatest productions of later times • nor, 
mdeed, were the defenders of the moderns better informed 
The parallels which were instituted in the cotu'se of this dis- 
pute are inexpressibly ridiculous. Balzac was selected as the 
:mal of Cicero. Corneille was said to luiite the merits of 
.fflsehjlus, Sophocles, and Euripides. 'We should like to see 
a Prometheus after CorneiUe’s fashion. The ProTineial Let- 
ters, masterpieces undoubtedly of reasoning, wdt, and elo- 
quence, were 2)ronouneed to be superior to aU the writings of 
Blato, Cicero, and Lucian together, particularly in the art of 
dialogue, an ai-t in which, as it happens, Plato far e.x;celled all 
men, and m which Pascal, gi-eat and admirable in other re- 
speets, is iiotorionslj very deficient, 

This childish contiwersy spread to England; and some 
mischieyous demon suggested to Temple the thought of mi- 
dertakuig the defence of the ancients. As to his qualifications 
or the task it is sufficient to say, that he knew not a word of 

which, when he was engaged in the 
coiffiicts of active life and suinounded by rivals, had been kept 
in tolerable order by his discretion, now, when lie had long 
lyed in seclusion, and had become accustomed to regard 
hmself as by far the fii-st man of his circle, rendered 
fum blind to his own deficiencies. Li an evil horn- ho pub- 
hshed an Essay on Ancient and Modern Learning. The style 
of this treatise is veiy good, the matter ludicrous and eon- 
temptibk to the last degree. There we read how Lycnr^us 
travelled mto Lidia, and brought the Spartan laws fi-om that 
comtry; how Orpheus made voyages in search of knowledge, 
and attained to a depth of learning which has made him 

twX'ttn“ ages; how Pythagoras passed 

twenty -two years in Egyq>t, and, after graduating there, spent 

Jtt admitted him 

ad euiutmj how the ancient Brahmins lived two Imiidre.l 

yeais ; how the earliest Greek idiilosophers foretold earth- 
quakes and pkgues, and put down riots by magic ; and liow 

tZt nfr -.V of lis successors on Sm 

thione of Assyi-ia. The moderns, Sir William owns Inv.* 
tad out the monlaKou of the Hood; „„ ^.r 

hand, they have quite lost the art of conjurino. ■ nor can -inv 
modern nddkr enchant fishes, fowls, and serpents by his perl 

nCSef pS “1’ P^'thagoras, BeLcritus, 

xnppociates, Plato, Anstotle, and Epicurus made oreator 

progresses m the several empires of science than any of their 

Shcc« have since been aMe to 
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absurd as if he had said that the greatest names in British 
science are Merlin, Michael Scott, Di\ Sydenham, and Lord 
Bacon* Indeed, the manner in which Temple mixes the his- 
torical and the fabulous reminds ns of those classical diction- 
aries, intended for the use of schools, in which iSTarcissus the 
lover of himself and Narcissns the freedmaii of Claudius, 
Pollux the son of Jupiter and Leda and Pollux the author of 
the Onomasticon, are ranged under the same headings, and 
treated as personages equally real. The effect of this arrange- 
ment resembles that which would be produced by a dictionary 
of modern names, consisting of such articles as the follow- 
ing : — Jones, William, an eminent Orientalist, and one of 
the Judges of the Supreme Court of Judicatiii'e in Bengal — 
Davy, a fiend who destroys ships — Thomas, a foniidling, 
brought up by Mr. Allworthy.^^ It is from such sources as 
these that Temple seems to have learned all that he Imew 
about the ancients. He i)uts the story of Oxq)heus between 
the Olympic games and the battle of Aibela; as if we had 
exactly the same reasons for believing* that Orpheus led 
beasts with his lyre, which we have for believing* that there 
were races at Pisa, or that Alexander conquered Darius. 

He manages little better when he comes to the moderns. 
He gives us a catalogue of those whom he regards as the 
greatest writers of later times. It is sufficient to say that, in 
his list of Italians, he has omitted Dante, Petrarch, Ariosto, 
and Tasso; in his list of Spaniards, Lope and Calderon; 
ill his list of French, Pascal, Bossuet, Molim*e, Corneille, 
Eaciiie, and Boileau; and in his list of English, Chaucer, 
Spencer, Shakspeare, and Milton. 

In the midst of all this vast mass of absimlity one para- 
graph stands out preeminent. The doctrine of Temple, not 
a very comfortable doctrine, is that the human race is con- 
stantly degenerating, and that the oldest books in every kind 
are the best. In confirmation of this notion, he remarks 
that the Fables of iEsop are the best Fables, and the Letters 
of Phalaris the best Letters in the world. On the merit of 
the Letters of Phalaris he. dwells with great warmth and 'with 
extraordinary felicity of language. Indeed we could hardly 
select a more favoiuable specimen of the graceful and easy 
majesty to which his style sometimes rises than this imlucky 
passage. He Imows, he says, that some learned men, or men 
who pass for learned, such as Politian, have doubted the 
geiraineness of these letters: but of such doubts he speaks 
with the greatest contempt. 
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that the letters are very had ; secondly, that they are 
spurious; and thirdly, that, whether they he had or good, 
spurious or genuine, Temple could know nothing of the mat- 
ter ; inasmuch as he was no more able to constnie a line of 
them than to decipher an Egyptian obelisk. 

This Essay, silly as it is, was exceedingly well received, 
both in England and on the Continent. Au fl the reason is 
evident. The classical scholars who saw its absurdity were 
generally on the side of the ancients, and were inclined 
rather to veil than to expose the blunders of an ally ; the 
champions of the modems were generally as ignorant as 
Teniple himself; and the multitude was charmed by his 
flowing and melodious diction. He was doomed, however, 
to smart, as he well deserved, for his vanity and folly. 

Christchurch at Oxford was then widely and justly cele- 
brated as a place where the lighter parts of classical learnino- 
were cultivated with success. With the deeper mysteries of 
philology neither the instractors nor the pupils had the 
smaUest acquaintance. They fancied themselves Scaligers, 
as Bentley scornfully said, if they could write a copy of Latin 
verses with only two or three small faults. Erom this Col- 
lege proceeded anew edition of the Letters of Phalaris, which 
were rare, and had been in request since the appearance of 
Temple’s Essay. The nominal editor was Charles Boyle, a 
young man of noble family and promising parts ; but some 
older members of the society lent their assistance. While 
&is work was in preparation, an idle quarrel, occasioned, it 
shomd seem, by the negligence and misrepresentations of a 
bookselle^ arose between Boyle and the King’s Librarian, 
Emhard Bentley. Boyle, in the preface to his edition, in- 
serted ^a bitter reflection on Bentley. Bentley reveno-ed 
hiniself by proving that the Epistles of Phalaris were for- 
geries, and in his remarks on this subject treated Temple, 

not mdecently, but with no great reverence. ' 

Temple who was quite unaccustomed to any but the most 
respectful usage who, even whfle engaged in polities, had 
always shrunk from all rude collision and had generally 
succeeded in avoiding it, and whose sensitiveness had been 
mcreased by many year-s of seclusion and flatierv, was moved 
to most violent resentment, complained, very\mjustly, of 
Bentley s foul-mouthed raillery, and declared that he' had 
co^enced an answer, but had laid it aside, “ havino- no 

pedant. Whatever may be thought of the temper which Sir 
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William sliowed Gii tHs occasioiij, we camiot too liigUy 
appland 'Ms discretion in not finishing and' publishing his 
answer, which would certainly have been a most extraor- 
dinary performance. 

■ , He was not, however, without defenders. Like Hector, 
when struck down ' prostrate by Ajax, ■ he was in an instant 
covered by a thick crowd of shields. 

Ovrig Idvi'iicraro Troifjiira Xawv 
Oiiraa’aiy ovde Trply yap Tepi€t}crap aptcroi, 

ITou\i»^a/ia<: re, kuI Alreiag^ Kal S7og ’Aytjt'ojpy 
2ap7r7]caji^ T cipX'OQ Avk'kjjv, i:ai TXavicog apvpnov* 

Ciiristchnrch was up in arms ; and though that College seems 
then to have been almost destitute of severe and accui-ate 
learning, no academical society could show a greater array of 
orators, wits, politicians, bitstling adventurers who united the 
suj)erficial aecomplisliinents of the scholar with the manners 
and arts of the man of the world; and this formidable body 
resolved to try how far smart repartees, well-tuimed sen- 
tences, confidence, puffing and intrigue could, on the question 
whether a Greek book were or were not genuine, supply the 
place of a little knowledge of Greek. 

Out came the Eeply to Bentley, bearing the name of Bo}de, 
but in truth written by Atterbuiy with the assistance of 
Smalridge and others. A most remarkable book it is, and 
often reminds us of Goldsmith’s observation, that the Brench 
would be the best cooks in the world if they had any butcher’s 
meat ; for that they can make ten dishes out of a nettle-top. 
It really deserves the praise, whatever that praise may be 
worth, of being the best book ever written by any man on 
the wrong side of a question of which he was profoundly 
ignorant. The learning of the confederacy is that of a 
schoolboy, and not of an extraordinary schoolboy 5 but it is 
used with the skill and address of most able, artful, and ex- 
perienced men ; it is beaten out to the veiy thinnest leaf, 
and is disposed in such a way as to seem ten times larger 
than it is. The dexterity with which the confederates avoid 
grappling with those parts of the subject with which they 
know themselves to be incompetent to deal is quite wonder- 
fid. Now and then, indeed, they commit disgraceful blun- 
ders, for which old Busby, under whom they had studied, 
would have whipped them all round. But this circumstance 
only raises our opinion of the talents which made such a 
fight with such scanty means. Let readers who are not ac- 
voL. VI. " , y 
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qiiainted with the controversy imagine a rrenehman, who 
has acquired just English enough to read the Sjieetator with 
a dietionaryj wming forward to defend the genumeiiess of 
Ireland’s Tortigern against Malone; and they will hare 
some notion of the feat which Atterbury had the audacity to 
TOdei'take, and which, for a time, it was I’eally thought that 
he had performed. 


The illusion was soon disjielled. Bentley's answer for ei’er 
settled the question, and estabhshed his claim to the first 
place amongst classical scholars. Nor do those do him justice 
who represent the controversy as a battle between wit and 
eainmg. Bor though there is a lamentable deficiency of 
learning on the side of Boyle, there is no want of wit on the 
side of Bentley. Other qualities, too, as valuable as either 
wit or lea,i-mng, appear conspicuously in Bentley’s boob, a 
rare sagacity, an um-ivalled power of combination, a perfect 
mastery of all the weapons of logic. He was greatly in- 
debted to the fin-ious outcry which the misrepresentations, 
sarcasms, and mtrigues of his opponents had raised against 
him, an outcry in which fashionable and political circles joined, 
and which was echoed by thousands who did not know 
whether Phalaris ruled in Sicily or in Siam. His sph-it, dar- 
mg even to rashness, self-confident even to negligence, and 
proud, even to msolent ferocity, was awed for the fii-st and 
tor the last time, awed, not into meanness or cowardice, but 
into waimess and sobriety. Bor once he ran no risks ; he 

above^lTT''® Tmguarded; he wantoned in no paradoses; 
above aU, he returned no raihng for the railing of his 
enmies. In almost every thing that he has written we can 
discover proofs of genius and learning. But it is only here 

un?p?+lJ®“T appear to have been constantly 

mdei the guidance of good sense and good temper. Here, we 
find none of that besotted rehanee on his mvn powers and on 
^ OTO luck, wiich he showed when he undertook to edite 

Srof b?r?pf ingenuity which deforms so 

i^y of his notes on Horace; none of that disdainful eare- 
essness by which he laid himseh" open to the keen and dex- 
terous thrust of Middleton; none of that extravaount vaunt- 
mg and savage scurrihty by which he afteiwards dishonoured 

Temple did not live to ivitness the utter and irrenarable 
moment, just after the appearance of Boyle’s book, and while 
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all England was langliing at tlie way in wliicli the Christ- 
cliiireli moil had handled the pedant. In Boyle’s book^ 
' , ' Temple was. praised in the. highest terms^ and compared to 
Memmins : not a very happy comparison: for almost the only 
_paruicnlar information which we have .about Memmins is that^ 
in agitated times, he thought it his duty to attend exclusively 
to politics, and that his friends could not venture, except 
when the Eepublic was cpiiet and jirosperous, to intrude on 
him with their philosophical and poetical productions. It is 
on this account that Lucretius puts up the exquisitely beaiiti- 
fui prayer for peace with which Iiis poem opens : 

^ “ hTam neqiie nos agere hoc patriai tempore iniquo 

Possiiimis 03 quo animo, nec Meniini clara propago 
Talibas in rebus conimuni deesse saluti.” 

This description is surely by no means apidicable to a 
statesman who had, through the whole course of his life, 
carefully avoided exposing himself in seasons of trouble; who 
had repeatedly refused, in most critical conjunctures, to be 
Secretary of State ; and who noiv, in the midst of revolu- 
tions, plots, foreign and domestic wars, was quietly waiting 
nonsense about the visits of Lycmgus to the Bralimins and 
the tunes which Arion played to the Dolphin. 

We must not omit to mention that, while the controversy 
i abO'iit Phalaris was raging, Swift, ' in order to show his zeal 

^ and attachment, wwote the Battle of the Books, the earliest 

l^iece in which his peculiar talents are discernible. We may 
observe that the bitter dislike of Bentley, bequeathed by 
Temple to Swift, seems to have been communicated by Swift 
^ to Pope, to Arbuthnot, and to others, who continued to tease 

the great critic, long after he had shaken hands very cordially 
both with Boyle and wnth Atterhury. 

Sir William Temple died at Moor Park in January, 1699. 
He appears to have suffered no intellectual decay. His heart 
was buried under a sun-dial which still stands in his favourite 
garden. His body was laid in Westminster Abbey by the 
: side of his wife ; and a place hard by was set apart for Lady 

; Giffard, who long survived him. Swift was his literary 

executor, superintended the publication of his Letters and 
5 Memoirs, and, in the j^erformance of this office, had som.e 

I acrimonious contests with the '.family. ■ 

Of Temple’s character little more remains to be said. 
Burnet accuses him of holding iireligious opinions, and cor- 
rupting every body who came near him. But the vague 

, ■ , T 2 
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assertion of so rasli and partial a wi-iter as Burnet, about a 
jnan with, ■whom, as far as we loiow, he never exchanged a 
word, is of Httle weight. It is, indeed, by no means impro- 
bable tnat Temple may have been a freethinker. The Osbornes 
thought him so when he was a very yonng man. And it is 
certain that a large proportion of the gentlemen of rank and 
fashion who made their entrance into society while the Pui-i- 
tan party was at the height of power, and whUe the memory 
ot the reig-n of tha-t party was stiU recent, conceived a strong 
disgus^for all religion. The imputation was common be- 
tween Temple and all the most distinguished courtiers of the 
age. Eochester and Euekingham were open scoffers, and 
1 ul^’ave very little better. Shaftesbury, though more 
yarded, was suioposed to agree with them in opinion. 411 
the three noblemen who were Temple’s coUeagues dining the 
short time of his sitting in the Cabinet were of very indiffer- 
ent repute as to orthodoxy. Halifax, indeed, was generally 
consiaered as an atheist; but he solemnly denied the charo-e • 
and, mdeed, the truth seems to be that he was more relil 
^ousiy disposed than most of the statesmen of that a<^e 
thongn two impulses which were iimisuaUy stron«- in hkn’ 
a passion for ludicrous images, and a passion for subtle sp^I 
eulations, sometimes prompted him to talk on serious sub- 
jects in a maimer wliieh gave great and just offence. It is 
nou nnlmeiy that Temple, who seldom went below the surface 

s “““ 

IS no t ace m impiety m his works, and that the ease with 

Sorit^^f ?bf f Wersity, where the 

^ jonty of Jie voters were clergymen, though it proves 

nothing as .o his opinions, must, we think, be considered as 

Srof - ? ® iBsinuate, in the 

habm of .aJiimg atheism to all who came near him 

Temple, however, wiH scarcely carry with him anv o-reat 
accession oi authority to the side either of relio-ion Srof 
mfidehty. He was no profound thinker. He was^’ merely a 
man of lively pm^s and quick obseiwation, a man of the world 
among men of letters, a man of letters amonc. men of the 

HistoS 

tre allot to Mm any Teiy Mg], place. As' a 

US to have been excessively selfish, but very sober warv 
and far-sighted m his selfishness ; to have know better thi’ 
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most people wliat lie really wanted in • o a l 
py^ed wlat he a,a«ted with much more tC „,°di ° 

clo^mcss aud sagacity, nerer snfferiu,. Mm*lf tTl« ? ^ 
aside either by bad or by good feeliin^s" It Zl. ^ 
tion to dread failure more^tban 7-.tt f ’• i constitii- 

iHS=E=S?^3 
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GLADSTOJffi OJT CHUEGH AND STATE. 

(Apeil, 1839.) 

Tlie State in Us Relations %Bith the Ghurch. By "W. E. Gladstone 
Esq., Stedent of Christ Clrarch, and M.P. for Newark. 8vo! 
Second Edition. London : 1839. 


Tee author of this volume is a young man of unblemished 
character, and of distinguished i^arliamentary talents, the 
rising hope of those stern and unbending Tories who follow^ 
reluctantly and mutinously, a leader whose exjjerience and 
eloquence are indispensable to them, birt %vhose cautious 
temper and moderate opinions they abhor. It would not be 
at all strange if Mr. Gladstone were one of the most un- 
popular men in England. But we believe that we do him 
no more than justice when we say that his abilities and his 
demeanour_ have obtained for him the respect and good will 
of all parties. His first appearance in the character of an 
author is therefore an interesting event ; and it is natui-al 
that the gentle wishes of the public should go with him to 
Ills tx’iaL 

We are much pleased, ivithout any reference to the somid- 
ness or unsoundness of Mr. Gladstone’s theories, to see a 
gra,ye and elaborate treatise on an impoi-tant part of the 
Philosophy of Government proceed from the pen of a joxivo- 
mm w-ho IS rising to eminence in the House of Commons! 
Xhere is little danger that peo25le engaged in the conflicts of 
^tive hfe wdl be too much addicted to general speculation, 
^e opposite vice is that which most easily besets them. 
The tunes and tides of business and debate tarry for no man. 
A politician must often talk and act before he" has thought 
and read. ^He may be very ill informed respecting a ques- 
tion; aU his notions about it may be vague and inaccm^te ; 
but speak be must ; and if he is a man of ability, of tact, 
and of intrepidity, he soon finds that, even under such cir- 
cumstances,' it IS possible to speak successfully. He finds 
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tliat there is a great difference between the effect of written 
words^ which are perused and reperused in the stillness of 
the closet, and the effect of spoken words wdiieli, set off by 
the graces of utterance and gestme, vibrate for a single 
moment on the ear. He finds that he may blmider without 
much chance of being detected, that he may reason sopMsti- 
cally, and escape iinrefated. He finds that, even on knotty 
questions of trade and legislation, he can, -without I'eading 
ten pages, or thinking ten minutes, draw forth lond plaudits, 
and sit down with the credit of having made an excellent 
speech. Lysias, says Plutarch, wrote a defence for a man 
who was to be tried before one of the Athenian tribunals. 
Long before the defendant had learned the speech by heart, 
lie became so imich dissatisfied with it that he went in great 
distress to the author. I was delighted with your speech 
the first time I read it ; hut I liked it less the second time, 
and still less the third time ; and now it seems to me to be 
no defence at all.’’ My good friend,” said Lysias, ^^you 
quite forget that the judges are to hear it oiity once.” The 
case is the same in the English parliament. It would he as 
idle in an orator to waste deep meditation and long research 
on his speeches, as it would be in the manager of a theatre 
to adorn all the crowd of courtiers and ladies -who cross over 
the stage in a procession with real pearls and diamonds. It is 
not by accuracy or profundity that men become the masters 
of great assemblies. And why be at the charge of providing 
logic of the best quality, -when a very inferior article vdli be 
equally acceptable? Why go as deep into a question as 
Burke, only in order to be, like Burke, coughed down, or left 
speaking to green benches and red boxes ? This has long 
appeared to us to be the most serious of the evils which are 
to be set off against the many blessings of popular govern- 
ment. It is a fine and true saying of Bacon, that reading 
makes a fuU man, talking a ready man, and writing an exact 
man. The tendency of institutions like those of England is 
to encourage readiness in public men, at the expense both of 
fuhiess and of exactness. The keenest and most vigorous 
minds of every generation, minds often admirably fitted for 
the investigation of truth, are habitually employed in pro- 
ducing arguments such as no man of sense would ever put 
into a treatise intended for publication, arguments which are 
just good enough to be used once, when aided by fluent 
delivery and pointed language. The habit of discussing 
questions in this way necessarily reacts on the intellects of 
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our ablest men, particularly of those who are inti-odueed into 
parliament at a very early age, before their minds have ex- 
panded to full maturity. The talent for debate is developed 
in such men to a degree Trhich, to the multitude, seems as 
marvellous as the performance of an Italian im^vovisatore. 
But they are fortunate indeed if they retain unimpaired the 
faculties which are required for close reasoning or for en- 
larged speculation. Indeed we should sooner expect a gfi’eat 
original work on political science, such a work, for example, 
as the Wealth of Nations, from an apothecary in a countty 
town, or from a minister in the Hebrides, than fr-om a states- 
man who, ever since he was one-and-twenty, had been a dis- 
tinguished debater in the House of Commons. 

We therefore hail with pleasure, though assuredly not with 
unmixed pleasure, the appearance of this work. That a 
young politician should, in tlie inteiTals afforded by his par- 
liamentary avocations, have constructed and propounded, with 
much study and mental tod, an original theory on a great 
problem m politics, is a circumstance which, abstracted 
irom all consideration of the soundness or unsoundness of his 
opinions, must be considered as highly creditable to him. 
We certainly cannot wish that Mr. Gladstone’s doctrines 
fashionable among public men. But we heai-tily 
wish that his laudable desire to penetrate beneath the surface 
o± questions, and to arrive, by long and intent meditation, 
at the Wledge of gi-eat general laws, were much more 
tashionable than we at all expect it to become. 

Mr. Gladstone seems to us to be, in many respects, ex- 
cee mgly well quahfied for philosoiiliieal investigation. His 
^d is of large grasp ^ nor is he deficient in dialectical skill, 
of intellect fair play. There is no want 

ot iiglit buo a great want of what Bacon would have caUed 

dirtoSd bvTff^^^^’ refracted and 

distorted bj a fidse medium of passions and prejudices. His 

style bears a remarkable analogy to his mode of thinldno- 

^d indeed exercises great influence on liis mode of thinkinS’ 

His rhetoric, though often good of its kind, darkens and 

peipexes the logic which it should illustrate. Half his 

acuteness and diligence, -with a barren imagination and a 

iSakeT*^''^HT’ saved him from almost afi his 

mistakes. He has one gift most dangerous to a speculator 

wlich S, ™ mport ; of a tmd of lim^o 

T ich affects us much in the same way in which the lofty 
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diction of the Chorus of Clouds affected the siniple-liearted 
Athenian.'. , ; 

c3 yTj TOv ^0fy/iaroc, lepor, fcat cre^vor, mi reparw^ec. 

When propositions have been established, and nothing 
remains but to amplify and decorate them, this dim magnifi- 
cence may be in place. But if it is admitted into a demon-', 
stration, it is very much worse than absolute nonsense ; just 
as that ti'ansparent haaie, through which the sailor sees capes 
and mountains of false sizes and in false bearings, is more 
dangerous than utter darkness. Now, Mr. Gladstone is fond 
of emplojing the phraseology of which we speak in those 
parts of his work which require the utmost perspicuity and 
precision of which human language is capable ; and in this 
way, he deludes first himself, and then his readers. The 
foundations of his theory, which ought to be buttresses of 
adamant, are made out of the flimsj^ materials which are fit 
only for perorations. This fault is one which no subsequent 
care or industry can correct. The more strictly Mr. Glad- 
stone reasons on his premises, the more absurd are the con- 
clusions which he brings out ; and, when at last his good 
sense and good nature recoil from the horrible practical in- 
ferences to which his theory leads, he is reduced sometimes 
to take refuge in arguments inconsistent with his fiindaiiieiital 
doctrines, and sometimes to escape from the legitimate con- 
sequences of his false principles, under coTer of equally false 
history. 

It would be unjust not to say that this book, though not a 
good book, shows more talent than many good books. It 
abounds wdth eloquent and ingenious passages. It bears the 
signs of much patient thought. It is written throughout 
with excellent taste and excellent temper ; nor does it, so far 
as we haye observed, contain one expression unworthy of 
a gentleman, a scholar, or a Christian. But the doctrines 
which are put forth in it appear to us, after full and calm 
consideration, to be' false, to be in .the highest degree perni- 
cious, and to be such as, if followed' out in practice to their 
legitimate consequences, would inevitably produce the disso- 
lution of society : and for this opinion we shall proceed to 
give our reasons ^ with that freedom which' the importance of 
the subject requires, and which Mr. Gladstone,: both by pre- 
cept and by example, invites, us to use, but, we hope, without 
rudeness,' and, we are-sure, without malevolence. 

enter on an examination, of this theory, we wish: 
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to guard ourselves against one misconception. It is possible 
tliat some persons who have read Mr. Gladstone's book care- 
lessly, and others who have merely heard in coiiTersation, or 
seen in a newspaper, that the member for Newark lias written 
in defence of the Church of England against the supporters 
of the voluntary system, may imagine that we are muting in 
defence of the voluntary system, and that we desire the abo- 
lition of the Established Church. Tins is not the case. It 
would be as unjust to accuse us of attacking the Church, 
because we attack Mr. Gladstone’s doctrines, as it would be 
to accuse Locke of wishing for anarch}^, because he refuted 
Eilmer’s patriarchal theory of goveninient, or to accuse 
Blackstone of x*ecommending the confiscation of ecclesiastical 
property, because lie denied that the right of the rector to 
tithe was derived from the Levitical law. It is to be observed, 
that Mr. Gladstone rests his case on entirely new grounds, 
and does not differ more widely from us than from some of 
those who have hitherto been considered as the most illuS ’ 
trious champions of the Church. He is not content with the 
Ecclesiastical Polity, and rejoices that the latter part of that 
celebrated work ^"^does not carry with it the weight of 
Hooker’s plenary authority.” He is not content 'with Bishop 
Warbui'ton’s Alliance of Church and State. The proposi- 
tions of that work generally,” he says, are to bo received 
with qualification;” and he agrees with Bolingbroke in think- 
ing that Warburton’s whole theory rests on a fiction. He is 
stiU less satisfied with Paley’s defence of the Church, which 
he proiioances to be tainted by the original vice of false 
ethical principles,” and full of the seeds of evil.” He con- 
ceives that Dr. Chalmers lias taken a partial view of the 
subject, and ^^put forth much €|uestionable matter.” In 
ti'uth, on almost every point on which we are opposed to Mr. 
Gladstone, we have on our side the authority of some divine, 
eminent as a defender of existing establishments. 

Mr. Gladstone’s whole theory rests on this great funda- 
mental proposition, that the iiropagation of religious truth is 
one of the principal ends of government, as government. If 
Mr, Gladstone has not proved this proposition, Ijis system 
vanishes at once. 

We are desirous, before we enter on the discussion of this 
important question, to point out clearly a distinction which, 
though very obvious, seems to be overlooked by many excel- 
lent people. In their opinion, to say that the ends of govern- 
ment are temporal and not spiritual is tantamount to saying 
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that the toBiporal welfare of man is of more importance than 
his spiritual welfare. But this is an entire niistahe. The 
question is not whether spiritual interests he or be not 
sriperior in importance to temporal interests ; but whether 
the machinery which happens at any moment to be employed 
for the purpose of protecting certain tempoiul interests of a 
society bo necessarily such a machinery as is fitted to promote 
the spiritual interests of that society. Without a dirision of 
labour the world could not go on. It is of reiy much more 
importance that men should have food than that they should 
have pianofortes. Yet it by no means foUows that every 
j)ianoforte-niaker ought to add the business of a baher to his 
own 5 for, if he did so, we should have both much worse music 
and mirch worse bread. It is of much more importance that 
the Imowledge of religious truth should be wisely diffused 
than that the art of sculpture should flourish amono* us. Yet 
it by no means foUows that the Eoyal Academy ouo-ht" to 
unite with its present functions those of the Society for Pro- 
motmg Christian Knowledge, to distribute theological tracts 
to send forth missionaries, to turn out Nollekens for beino- a 
Catholic, Bacon for being a Methodist, and Plaxman for befno- 
a Swedenborgian. For the effect of such folly would be that 
we should have the worst jiossible Academy of Aits, and the 
worst possible Society for the Promotion of Christian Know- 
ledge. The community, it is plain, would be thrown into 
imiversal confusion, if it were supposed to be the duty of 
every association which is formed for one good obieet to 
promote every other good object. 

As to some of the ends of civil government, all people are 
agreed. That it is designed to protect our persons and 
our property, that it is designed to compel us to satisfy our 
wants, not by rapine, but by industry; that it is designed to 
compel us to decide our differences, not by the strong hand 
but by arbitration ; that it is desigpied to direct our whole 
force, as that of one man, ag-ainst any other society which 
may offer us injury ; these are propositions which wiU hardly 
be disputed. 

Kow these are matters in which man, without any reference 
to any higher being, or to any future state, is veiy deeply 
interested. Eveiy human being, be he idolater, Mahomet^ 
Jew, Papist, Soeinian,_ Deist, or Atheist, naturaUy loves life 
®hiinhs from pain, desires comforts which can be erdoyed only 
in communities where property is secure. To be murdered 
to be tortured, to be robbed, to be sold into slavery, these are 
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evidently evils from wliicli men of every religion, and men of 
no religion, wisli to be protected ; and tlierefore it will liardly 
be disputed that men of every religion, and of no religion, liave 
thus far a common interest in being well governed. 

But' the hopes and fears of man are not' limited to this short 
life and to' this visible, world. ' He finds himself surrounded 
by the signs of a- power ■ and wisdom higher than his: own ; ' 
and, in all ages and ■ nations, men of all orders of iiitelleet, 
fi'oin Bacon and Newton, ' down to ' the , rudest tribes ■ of . 
cannibals, have believed in the existence of some superior 
mind. Thus far the voice of mankind is ahnost mianinious. 
But whether there be one God, or many, what may be God’s 
natural and what His moral attributes, in what relation His 
creatures stand to Him, whether He have ever disclosed Him- 
self to us by any other revelation than that vdiich is written 
in all the paints of the glorious and well ordered world which 
He has made, whether His revelation be contained in any 
permanent record, how that record should be interpreted, 
and whether it have pleased Him to appoint any unerring 
interpreter on eaidh, these are questions resj>ectiiig wiiicli 
there exists the widest diversity of oi)inion, and respecting 
some of which a large part of our race has, ever since the 
dawm of regular history, been dej>lorably in error. 

Now: here are two great objects : one is the protection of 
the persons and estates of citizens from iiijuiy ; the other is 
the propagation of religious truth. No two objects more en- 
tirely distinct can well be imagined. The former belongs 
wholly to the visible and tangible world in which we live ; 
the latter belongs to that higher world which is beyond the 
reach of our senses. The former belongs to this life ; the 
latter to that which is to come. Men who are perfectly 
agreed as to the importance of the former object, and as to 
the 'way of obtaining it, differ as widely as possible respecting 
.the latter object. - We must, therefore, pause befiire we admit 
..that the persons, he they who they may, who are entrusted 
^ with power for the ■ promotion, of the former, object, ought 
always to iise.that power for the promotion of the latter object. 

Mr. Gladstone conceives; that the duties of governments are 
'paternah; a doctrine -which, we shall .not be.lieve till he can 
.show.. US' some.governmeiitwhieli loves its. subjects as a father 
loves a child, and which is '' as '... superior, in inteUigence to its 
subjects as a father is to a child.. He tells us in lofty though 
somewhat indistinct language, that GoTeriiment occupies 
in moral the place of roirm in physical science.” If govern- 
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merit be indeed to Trav in moral sciencej we do not understand 
wby rulers sbonld not assume all the functions wliicli Plato 
assigned to them. “Wliy slionld they not take away tlie cMld 
from the inotber, select tbe nm'se^ regulate the school^ over- 
look the xjlay ground, fix the hours of labour and of recreation, 
prescribe what ballads shah, be sung, what tunes shall be 
played, wha.t boots shall be read, what physic shall be swal- 
lowed? Why should not they choose our wives, limit our 
expellees, and stint us to a certain number of dishes of meat, 
of glasses of wine, and of cups of tea? Plato, whose hardi- 
hood in speculation was perhaps more wonderful than any 
other peculiarity of his extraordinary mind, and who shrank 
from iiotliiiig to which his principles led, went this whole 
length. Mr. Gladstone is not so intrepid. He contents him- 
self with laying down this proposition, that, whatever be the 
body which in any conmixmity is employed to protect the 
persons and property of men, that body ought also, in its 
corporate capacity, to profess a religion, to employ its power 
for the propagation of that religion, and to require confoiTnitj' 
to that religion, as an indispensable qualification for all civil 
office. He distinctly declares that he does not in this pro- 
position confine Ms view to orthodox governments, or even to 
Christian governments. The circumstance that a religion is 
false does not, he tells us, diminish the obligation of governors, 
as such, to uphold it. If they neglect to do so, we camiot,^’ 
he says, “^^but regard the fact as aggravating the ease of the 
holders of such creed.^^ I do not scruple to affirm,^’ he adds, 
^Hhat, if a Mahometan conscientiously believes his religion 
to come from God, and to teach divine truth, he must believe 
that truth to be beneficial, and beneficial beyond all other 
things to the soul of man ; and he must therefore, and ought 
to desire its extension, and to use for its extension all proper 
and legitimate means ? and that, if such Malionietan be a 
prince, he ought to count among those means the application 
of whatever influence or funds he may lawfully have at his 
disposal for such purposes.” 

Siuely this is a hard saying. Before we admit that the 
Emperor Julian, in employing the influence and the funds at 
: his' disposalfior the: extinction of Christianity, w^as dorng^ n '' 
more than Ms duty, before we admit that the Ariaii Theodoric 
would have committed a crime if he had suffered a single 
believer in the divinity of Christ to hold any civil employment 
in Italy, before we admit that the Dutch Government is bound 
to exclude from office aU members of the Church of England, 
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tlie King of Bavaria .to exclude from office all Protestant;?, 
tlie Great Turk to exclude from ofiice ail Ciiristiiuis, tlie King 
of Ava to exclude from office all wlio hold tlie unit}’- of God, 
we tiiink ourselves entitled to demand very full and accurate 
demonstration. Wken tlie consequences of a doctrine are so 
•startling, we may well require tkat its, foundationst'SiiaE he 
veiy solid. 

The following paragraph is a specimen of the arguments 
by which Mr. Gladstone has, as he conceives, established Ms 
great fundamental proposition : — 

“ We may state the same proposition in a more general form, in 
which it surely must command universal assent, "^^erever there is 
power in the universe, that power is the property of God, the King 
of that universe — his property of right, however for a time -witli- 
holden or abused. Kow this property is, as it were, realised, is used 
according to the will of the owner, when it is used for the pui'poses 
he has ordained, and in the temper of mercy, justice, truth, and 
faith which he has taught us. But those principles never can be 
truly, never can be permanently, entertained in the human breast, 
except by a continual reference to their soui'ce, and the supply of 
the Divine grace. The powers, therefore, that d'WTli in individuals 
acting as a government, as well as those that dwell in individuals 
acting for themselves, can only be secured for right uses by apply- 
ing to them a religion/’ 

Here are propositions of vast and indefinite extent, con- 
veyed in language wliich has a certain obscure dignity and 
sanctity, attractive, we doubt not, to many minds. But the 
moment that we examine these propositions closely, the 
moment that •we bring them to the test by running over but 
a very few of the particulars which are included in them, we 
find them to be false and extravagant. The doctrine which 
must surely command universal assent is this, that every 
association of human beings which exercises any power what- 
ever, that is to say, every association of human beings, is 
bound, as such association, to profess a religion. Imagine 
the effect which would follow if this principle were really in. 
force during four-and-tweiity hours. ' Take one instance out : 
of a million. A stage-coach, C02n.paiiy has powder over its: ' 
■horses. This power iS' the property of ' God. ■ It is used ac- 
cording to the will of God when it is' used with niercy.: ■ rBut ■: ■ 
the principle of mercy can never be truly or permanently 
entertained in the human breast ivithout eontmiial reference 
to God. The powers, therefore, that dwell in individuals, 
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acting as a stage-coacli coinpanY^ can only be secured foi 
rigiit uses by apj)lying to tbem a religion. Every stage- 
coacli company ought, therefore, in its collective capacity, 
to profess some one faith, to have its articles, and its jniblic 
worship, and its tests. That this conclusion, and an infinite 
iminber of other conclusions equally strange, follow of neces- 
sity from Mr. Gladstone’s principle, is as certain as it is that 
two and two make four. And, if the legitimate conclusions 
be so absurd, there must be something unsound in the 
principle. 

We will quote another passage of the same sort : — 

Why, then, we now come to ask, should the governing body in 
a state profess a religion ? First, because it is composed of indi- 
vidual m 67 i ; and they, being appointed to act in a definite moral 
capacity, must sanctify their acts done in that capacity by the offices 
of religion ; inasmuch as the acts cannot otherwise be acceptable to 
God, or any thing but sinful and punishable in themselves. And 
whenever we turn our face away from God in our conduct, we are 
living atheistically. . ..... . In fulfilment, then, of his 

obligations as an individual, the statesman must he a worshipping 
man. But his acts are public — ^the powers and iastruments wdth 
which ho works are public-acting under and by the authority of the 
law, he moves at his word ten thousand subject arms ; and because 
such energies are thus essentially public, and wholly out of the 
range of mere indmdual agency, they must he sanctified not only 
by the private personal prayers and piety of those who fill ];)ublic 
situations, but also by public acts of the men composing the public 
body. They must ofier prayer and praise in their public and collec- 
tive character— in that character wherein they constitute the organ 
of the nation, and wield its collective force. '\¥lierever there is a 
reasoning agency, there is a moral duty and responsibility involved 
in it. The governors are reasoning agents for the nation, in their 
conjoint acts as such. And therefore there must be attached to this 
agency, as that without which none of our responsibilities can he 
met, a religion. And tins religion must he that of the conscience of 
the governor, or none.” 

Here again we find propositions of vast sweep, and of sound 
so orthodox and solemn that many good people, -we doubt not, 
have been greatly edified by it. But let us examine the words 
closely ; and it will immediately become plain that, if these 
principles be once admitted, there is an end of all society. 
No combination can be formed for any purpose of mutual 
help, for trade, for public works, for the relief of the sick or the 
poor, for the promotion of art or science, unless the mem- 
bers of the combination agree in their theological opinions* 
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Take any siicla combination at randonij, tbe London and 
Birmingbam Railway Company^ for example, and observe 
to wbat consequences Mr. Gladstone’s, argnmeiits, inevitably 
lead. Wby should the. Directors of the Railway Company, 
in their collective capacity, • profess a' religion? First, be- 
cause the direction is composed of individual men appointed, 
to act in a definite moral capacity, bound to look carefully to 
the property, the limbs, and the lives of their felloiv-creatiires, 
bound to act diligently for their constituents, bound to govern 
their servants with humanity and justice, bound to fulfil with 
fidelity many important contracts. They must, therefore, 
sanctify their acts by the offices of religion, or these acts 
will be sinful and punishable in themselves. In fulfilment, 
then, of his obligations as an individual, the Director of the 
London and Biimingham Railway Company must be a wor- 
shipping man. But his acts are public. He acts for a body. 
He moves at his word ten thousand subject arms. And be- 
cause these energies are out of the range of his mere indivi- 
dual agency, they must be sanctified by public acts of devo- 
tion, The Railway Directors must offer prayer and praise in 
their public and collective character, in that character where- 
with they constitute the organ of the Company, and wield its 
collected power. "Wherever there is reasoning agency, there 
is moral responsibility. The Diioctors are reasoning agents 
for the Company. And therefore there must he attached to 
this agency, as that without which none of our responsibilities 
can be met, a religion. And this religion must be that of the 
conscience of the Director himself, or none. There must be 
public worship and a test. IsTo Jew, no Socinian, no Presby- 
terian, no Catholic, no Quaker, must be permitted to be the 
organ of the Company, and to wield its collected force.” 
Would Mr. Gladstone really defend this proposition? We 
are snre that he would not ; but we are sure that to this pro- 
position, and to' innumerable similar propositions, his reason- 
ing inevitably leads. 

''Again,- — ' : " ■ 

■ “ Rational will and agency are indisputably one, binding either a 
dissentient minority or the subject body, in a niamier that nothing 
but the recognition of the doctrine of national personality can jus- 
tify. Rational honour and good laith are words in every one's 
month. How do they less imply a personality in nations than tlio 
duty towards God, for which we now contend ? They are strictly 
and essentially distinct from the honour and good faith of the indi- 
vidnals composing the nation. France is a person to us, and we to 
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iier. A wilful injury done to her is a moral act, and a moral acfc 
quite disLinct from the acts of all the individuals composing the 
nation. Upon broad facts like these we may rest, without resorting 
to the more technical proof which the laws afford in their manner of 
dealing with corporations. If, then, a nation have unity of will, 
have pervading sympathies, have capability of reward and siiflfering 
contingent upon its acts, shall we deny its responsibility ; its need 
of a religion to meet that responsibility? .... A nation, 
then, having a personality, lies under the obligation, like the indi- 
viduals composing its goveniing body, of sanctifying the acts of that 
personality by the ofldces of religion, and thus we have a new aiicl 
imperative ground for the existence of a state religion.” 

A new ground we have here, certainly, but whether vei^ 
imperative may be doubted. It is not perfectly cleai’, that 
this argument applies with exactly as much force to every 
combination of human, beings for a common pui’pose, as to 
governments ? Is there any such combination in the world, 
whether technically a corporation or not, wdiieh has not this 
collective personality from which Mr. Gladstone deduces such 
extraordinary consequences ? Look at banks, insurance 
offices, dock companies, canal comj)anies, gas companies, 
hospitals, dispensaries, associations for the relief of the poo>r, 
associations for apprehending malefactors, associations of 
medical pupils for procuring subjects, associations of country 
gentlemen for keeping fox-hounds, book societies, beiiefib 
societies, clubs of all ranks, from those which have lined 
PaU-MaU and St. James’s Street with their palaces, down to 
the Free-and-easy which meets in the shabby parlour of a 
village inn. Is there a single one of these combinations to 
which Mr. Gladstone’s argument w’’ill not apply as well as to 
the State ? In aU these combinations, in the Bank of Eng- 
land, for example, or in the Athengeum club, the will and 
agency of the society are one, and bind the dissentient mi- 
nority. The Bank and the Athenmum have a good faith and 
a justice different from the good faith and justice of the 
individual members. The Bank ; is , a person to those who 
deposit bullion with it. The Athenseiim is a person to the 
butcher and the wine-merchant. If the Athengeiiii'i keeps 
iiioney at the Bank, the two societies are as much persons to 
'.each 'other as England and France. Either' socdetj'may.pay 
its debts honestly; either may, try to defraud its creditors; 
either may increase in prosperity ; either may fall into diffi- 
culties. If, then, they have this unity of will ; if they are 
capable of doing and siiffering good .and: evil, can we, to use 
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Mr. Gladstone’s words, “ deny their responsibility, or their 
need of a religion to meet that responsibility ? ” Joint-stock 
banks, therefore, and clubs, “ having a personality, lie under 
the necessity of sanctifying that personality by the offices 
of religion;” and thus we have “a new and imperative 
ground ” for requiring all the directors and clerks of joint- 
stock banks, and all tlie members of clubs, to qualify by 
taking the sacrament. 

The truth is that Mr. Gladstone has fallen into an eiTor 
very common among men of less talents than his own. It is 
not unusual for a person who is eager to prove a particular 
proposition to assume a major of huge extent, which includes 
that particular proposition, Avithout ever reflecting that it in- 
cludes a great deal more. The fatal facility with which Mr. 
Gladstone multiplies expressions stately and sonoi’ous, but of 
indeterminate meaning, eminently qualifies him to practise 
this sleight on himself and on his readers. He lays down 
broad general doctrines about jjower, when the only power of 
which he is thinking is the poAver of governments, and about 
conjoint action, when the only conjoint action of which he is 
thifildng is the conjoint action of citizens in a state. He first 
resolves on his conclusion. He then makes a major of most 
comprehensive dimensions, and, having satisfied himself that 
• it contains his conclusion, never troubles himself about Avhat 
else it may contain : and as soon as we examine it we find 
that it contains an infinite number of conclusions, every one 
of which is a monstrous absurdity. 

It is perfectly true that it would be a very good thi-ng if 
aE the members of aE the associations in the world were 
men of sound religious views. We have no doubt that a 
good Christian AviE be under the guidance of Christian prin- 
ciples, in his conduct as director of a canal company or 
steward of a charity dinner. If he were, to recur to a case 
which we before put, a member of a stage-coach company, 
he would, in that capacity, remember that “ a righteous man 
regardeth the life of his beast.” Btxt it does not follow that, 
every association of men must, therefore, as such association, 
profess a religion. It is evident that many groat and useful 
objects can be attained in this AA'orld only by co-operation. 
It is equaUy evident that there cannot be efficient co-opera- 
tion, if men proceed on the prhrciple that they must not co- 
operate for one object unless they agree about other objects. 
Nothing seems to us more beautiful or admirable in our social 
system tlranthe fficEity with which thousands of people, who 
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perlia]_3S agree only on a single point, can combine tlieir ener- 
gies for tbe pnrpose of carrying tlmt single point. We see 
daity instances of tliis. Two men, one of tliein obstinately 
prejudiced against missions, tbe other ja’esideiit of a mis- 
sionary society, sit together at tlie board of a hospital, and 
heartily concur in iiieasnres for the health and comfort of the 
patients. Two men, one of whom is a zealous supporter and 
the other a zealous op j)onent of the system pursued in Lan- 
caster’s schools, meet at the Mendicity Society, and act toge- 
ther with the ntmost cordiality. The general rule we talce 
to be nndoiibtedly this, that it is lawful and expedient for 
men to nnite in an association for the promotion of a good 
object, though they may differ with respect to other objects 
of still higher importance. 

It will hardly be denied that the secniity of the persons and 
property of men is a good object, and that the best way, in- 
deed, the only way, of promoting that object, is to combine 
men together in certain great corporations which are called 
States. These coiporations are very variously, and, for the 
most part, very imperfectly organized. Many of them abound 
withfrightfol abuses. But it seems reasonable to believe that 
the worst that ever existed was, on the whole, preferable to 
complete anarchy. 

ISTow, reasoning from analogy, we should say that these 
great corporations would, like all other associations, be likely 
to attain their end most perfectly if that end were kept singly 
in view ; and that to refuse the services of those who are ad- 
mirably qualified to promote that end, heeanse they are not 
also qualified to promote some other end, however excel- 
lent, seems at first sight as nnreasonahle as it would be to 
provide that nobody who was not a fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries should be a governor of the Eye Infirmary 5 or 
that nobody who was notamember of the Society for promot- 
ing Christianity among the Jews should be a trustee of the 
Literary Fund. 

It is impossible to name any collection of human beings to 
which Mr. Gladstone’s reasonings would apply more strongly 
than to an army. Where shall we fiuid more complete unity 
of action than in an army? Where else do so many human 
beings iinj)licitly obey one ruling mind? What other mass 
is there which moves so much like one man ? Where is such 
tremendous power entrusted to those who command ? Where 
is so awful a responsibility laid upon them? If Mr. Glad- 
stone has made out, as he conceives, an imperative necessity 
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for a state Eeligion, much more has he made it out to be ini^ 
peratiyeiy necessary that every army' should^ in its collective 
capacity, profess a religion. Is lie' prepared to adopt this 
consequence 

On the morning of the thiiteenth of' August, in the year 
1704, two great captains, equal in authority, uiiited by close 
private and public ties, but of diflereiit creeds, prepared for a 
battle, on the event of which were staked the liberties of 
Europe. Marlborough had passed a part of the night in 
prayer, and before daybreak received the sacrament according 
to the rites of the. Church of Eiigiand., He then hastened to 
join Eugene, who had probably just confessed himself to a 
Popish priest. Tire generals consulted together, formed their 
plan in concert, and repaired each to his owui post. Marl- 
borough gave orders for public prayers. The English chap- 
lains read the service at the head of the English regiments.. 
The Calviiiistic chaplains of the Dutch army, ■with heads on 
which hand of Bishop had never been laid, poured forth their 
supplications in front of their couiitiymeii. In the meaiitinie, 
the, Danes might- listen to their Lutheran ministers; and 
Capuchins might encourage the Austrian squadrons, and pray 
to the Virgin for a blessing on the arms of the Holy Eoilian 
Empire. The battle commences. These men of various reli- 
gions all act like members of oiis body. The Catholic and 
the Protestant general exert,' tlieniselves ' to , assist - and; to sim- 
pass each other. Before sunset the Empire is saved :, 'Prance: 
lias lost in a day the fruits of eighty years of intrigue and of 
victory; and the allies, after conquering together, return 
Thanks to Grod separately, each after his own form of tvorsliip. 
How is this practical atheism ? Would any man in his senses 
say, that, because the allied army had unity of action and a 
common interest, and because a heavy responsibility lay on 
its Chiefs, it was therefore imperatively necessary that the 
Amiy should, as an Ainiy, have one established religion, that 
Eugene should be deprived of his conmiaiid for being a Catlio- 
lic,that all the Dutch and Austrian colonels should be^broken 
for not subscribing the Thirty-nine Articles ? Certainly not. 
The most ignorant grenadier on the field of battle •would have 
seen ' the absurdity '.of: such ' a proposition. I Imow,” he 
would have said,.it-that the .Priiiee of Savoy- goes to mass, and 
that our Corporal John.; cannot abide it ; but what has the 
mass to do with the taldng of the village of Blenheim ? The 
Prince wants to beat the Prench, and so does Corporal John. 
If we stand by each other we shall most likely beat them. If 
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, we send all tlie Papists and Dutcli away, Tallarcl will lia,ve 
every man of ns. Mr. Gladstone Mniself, imagine, would 
admit tliat our lioiiest grenadier would have tlio best of the 
argument I and if so, wliat follows? Even this ; that all Mr. 
C41adstone’s general principles about power, and responsibility, 
and personality, and conjoint action, must be given up, and 
that, if his theory is to stand at all, it must stand on some 
; : Mother foundation. 

We have now, we conceive, shown that it may be proper to 
form men into combinations for important purposes, which 
combinations shall have unity and common interests, and shall 
be nnder the direction of rulers entrusted with great po^ver 
and lying under solemn responsihility, and yet that it ina j be 
highly improper that these combinations should, as such, pro- 
fess any one system of religious belief, or perfoinn any joint 
act of religious worship. How, then, is it proved that this 
may not be the case with some of those great combinations 
which we call States? We firmly believe that it is the case 
with some states. We firmly believe that there are eomnxu- 
ruties in which it would be as absurd to mix up theology with 
government, as it would have been in the right wing of the 
allied a,rmy at Blenheim to commence a controversy with the 
left wing, in the middle of the battle, about purgatory and 
the worship of images. 

It. is the duty, Mr. Gladstone tells us, of the persons, be they 
who they may, who hold supreme power in the state, to employ 
that power in order to promote vdiatever they may deem to be 
theological truth. IsTow, surely, before he can call on us to 
admit this proposition, he is bound to prove that these persons 
are likely to do more good than harm by so employing' their 
power. The first question is, whether a goveimment, propos- 
ing to itself the propagation of religious truth as one of its 
principal ends, is more likely to lead the people lughtthan to 
lead them wrong? Mr Gladstone evades this question ; and 
perhaps it was his wisest course to do so. 

“If,” says he, “ the government be good, let it hawe its natural 
duties and powers at its command ; but, if not good, lot it be made 
so. . . . We folio w, therefore, the true course in looking first 

for the true lei a, or abstract conception of a government, of course 
■with allowance for the evil and frailty that are in man, and then 
ill examining whether there be comprised in that tciu a capacity 
and consequent duty on the part of a government to lay doivn an}- 
laws, or devote any means for the purposes of religion, — in short, to 
exercise a choice upon religion.” 
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Of course Mr. Gladstone lias a perfect right to argue anv 
abstract question, provided that he will constantly liear iii 
mind that it is only an abstract question that he is arguing, 
Whether a perfect gweiunnent woiild or would not be a g*ood 
machinery for the projiagation of religious truth is ceiiainly a 
harmless, and may, for aught we know, be an eclifjdng. subject 
of inquiry. But it is very important that we should remember 
that there is not, and never has been, any such gwernmeiit 
in the world. There is no harm at all in iiiquiriiig what 
course a stone thrown into the air would take, if the law of 
gravitation did not operate. But the consequences would be 
unpleasant, if the inquirer, as soon as he had finished his cal- 
culation, were to begin to throw stones about in all directions, 
without considering that his conclusion rests on a false hypo- 
thesis, and that his projectiles, instead of fljdng away through 
infinite space, will speedily return in parabolas, and break the 
window^s and heads of his neighbom's. 

It is very easy to say that governments are good, or if not 
good, ought to be made so. But what is ineaiit by good 
government ? And how are all the bad governments in the 
world to be made good ? And of what value is a theory "whieli 
is true only on a suj)position in the highest degree extra- 
vagant? 

We do not, liowever, admit tliat, if a government n-ere, for 
all its temporal ends, as perfect as liuman frailty allows, siieli 
a government would, tkerefore, be necessarily qualified to 
propagate true religion. For we see that the fitness of govern- 
ments to propagate true religion is by no means proportioned 
to tlieir fitness for tbe temporal end of tlieir institution. 
Looking at individuals, we see that the princes under whose 
rule nations have been most ably protected fi'om foreign and 
domestic disturbance, and have made the most rapid advances 
in civilisation, have been by no means good teachers of divi- 
nity. Take, for example, the best French sovereign, Henry 
the Fourth, a king who restored order, terminated a terrible 
civil war, brought the finances into an excellent condition, 
made his couutiy respected throughout Europe, and endeared 
himself to the great body of the people whom he ruled. Yet 
this man was twice a Huguenot, and tmce a Papist. He was, 
as Havila hints, strongly suspected of having’ no I’cligion at all 
in theory, and was certainly not much under religious re- 
straints in his practice. Take the Czar Peter, the Empress 
Catherine, Frederick, the Great. It Avill sm-ely not be dis- 
puted that these sovereigns, with aU their faults, were, if we 
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consider tliein with reference merely to the temporal ends of 
govermnentj above the average of merit. Considered as theo- 
logical guides^ Mr. Gladstone would jE'obably put them below 
the most abject drivellers of the Spanish branch of the House 
of Bourbon. Again, when we pass from individuals to systems, 
we by no means find that the aptitude of governments for pro- 
pagating religious truth is proportioned to their aptitude for 
secular functions. Without being blind admirers either of 
the French or of the American institutions, we think it clear 
that the persons and property of citizens are better protected 
in France and in New England than in almost any society 
that now exists, or that has ever existed ; very much better, 
certainly, than in the Eoman empire under the orthodox rule 
of Constantine and Theodosins. But neither the government 
of France, nor that of New England, is so organized as to be 
fit for the propagation of theological doetrines. Nor do we 
think it improbable that the most serious relignous errors 
might prevail in a state which, considered merely with re- 
ference to temporal objects, might approach far nearer than 
any that has ever been known to the idea of what a state 
should be. 

But we shall leave this abstract question, and look at the 
world as we find it. Does, then, the way in which goveini- 
nieiits generally obtain their p>ower make it at all probable 
that they^ will be more favourable to orthodoxy than to he- 
terodoxy? A nation of barbarians pours down on a rich and 
imwaiiike emj>ire, enslaves the people, portions out the land, 
and blends the institutions which it finds in the cities with 
those which it has brought from the woods. A handful of 
daring adventurers from a civilised nation wander to some 
savage countiy, and reduce the aboriginal race to bondage* 
A successful general turns his arms against the state which 
he serves. A society, made brutal by oppression, rises madly 
on its masters, sweeps away all old laws and usages, and, 
when its first paroxysm of rage is over, sinks down passively 
under any form of polity which may sj)ring out of the chaos. 
A chief of a party, as at Florence, becomes imj)erceptibly a 
sovereign, and the founder of a dynasty. A cap>tain of mer- 
u.enaries,/n8 ' at: Milan, seizes. ■■on a' city^,- ai^^ the sword 
makes himself its ruler. An elective senate, as at Yeiiice, 
usurps permanent and hereditary power. It is in events 
such as these that governments have generally originated ; 
and we can see nothing in such: eve-nts to warrant 
believing that the governments thus called into existence 
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will be pecxiKarly 'vvell fitted to distinguisli between religions 
trutli and heresy. 

■\¥].ien., again;> we look at, the constitutions of goveriinieiits 
which have become settled, we find no . great security for the 
orthodoxy of rulers. One magistrate holds power because 
his name was drawn ont of a purse;, another, because his 
father held it before him. There are representative .systems 
of ah sorts, large constituent bodies, small constituent bodies, 
universal suffrage, high pecuniary qualifications. We see 
tliat, fcr the temporal ends of governments, some of these 
constitutions are very skilfully constructed, and that the 
veiy worst of them is preferable to anarchy. We see some 
sort of connexion between the very worst of them and the 
temporal well-being of society. But it passes our under- 
standing to comprehend what connexion any one of them 
has with theological truth. 

And how stands the fact? Have not almost all the go- 
vernments in the world always been in the wrong on religious 
subjects? Mr. Gladstone, we imagine, would say that, ex- 
cept in the time of Constantine, of Jovian, and of a very few 
of their successors, and occasionally in lEngland since the 
Eeformatioii, no government has ever been sincerely friendly 
to the pui’e and apostolical Church of Christ. If, therefore, 
it be true that every ruler is bound in conscience to use his 
power for the propagation of his own religion, it will follow 
that, for one ruler who has been bound in conscience to use 
his power for the propagation of truth, a thousand have been 
bound in conscience to use their power for the propagation 
of falsehood. Surely this is a conclusion from which commoii 
sense recoils. Surely if experience shows that a certain ma- 
chine, V7hen used to produce a certain effect, does not pro- 
duce that effect once in a thousand times, hut produces, in 
the vast majority of cases, an effect directly contrary, we 
eamiot be wrong in saying that it is not a machine of which 
the principal end is to be so nsed. 

■; ;If, indeed, the magistrate would content himself with lay- 
ing his opinions and reasons before the people, and would 
leave the people, uncorimpted by hope or fear, to judge for 
themselves, we should see little reason to a.pprelieiid liis 
...interference, in favour of error would be seriously prejudicial 
to the interests of timth.,- .Nor do we, as will hereafter be seen, 
object to his taking* this course, when it is coin])atible with 
the efficient discharge of his more especial duties. But this 
will not satisfy Mr. Gladstone. He would have the magistrate 
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resort to means wEick liaYe a great tendency to make malcon- 
tentSj to make Eypocrites,. to make careless nominal confer- . 
mists> Mt no tendency wkateTer to produce Eonest and rational- 
conviction. It seems to ns qnite clear tEat an inqimer wEo 
Eas no wisE except to know tEe truth is more likely to arrive at 
tEe tmtE tEan an niqnirer who knows tEat^ if lie decides one 
way, Ee sEal Ee rewarded, and that, if Ee decides tEe otEer way , 
Ee sEall Ee pmiisEed. ]Now, Mr. Gladstone would have govern- 
ments propagate tEeir opinions Ey excluding all dissenters 
from all civil oflSces. Tliat is to say, lie %vonld Eave govern- 
ments propagate tlieir opinions Ey a process wEicE lias no 
reference whatever to tEe trntli or falseEood of those opinions, 
by arbitrarily uniting certain worldly advantages with one 
set of doctrines, and certain worldly inconveniences with 
another set. It is of the very natiue of argument to serve 
the interests of truth ; but if rewards and punishments serve 
the interest of tmtE, it is by mere accident. It is very much 
easier to find arguments for the divine authority of the Gos- 
pel than for the divine authority of the Koran. But it is 
Just as easy to bribe or rack a Jew into Maliometaiiism as 
■ into Christianity. . 

From racks, indeed, and from aU penalties directed against 
the pei'sons, the property, and the liberty of heretics, the 
humane spirit of Mr. Gladstone shrinks with horror. He 
only maintains that conformity to the religion of the state 
ought to be an indispensable qualification for office ; and he 
would, unless we have greatly misunderstood him, think it his 
duty, if lie had the power, to revive the Test Act, to enforce 
it rigorously, and to extend it to important classes who were 
formerly exempt feom its operation.; ■ 

This is indeed a legitimate consequence of Eis principles. 
But stop here ! Why not roast dissenters at slow fires. 
i\ll tlie general reasonings on wEicE this theory rests evi- 
dently lead to sanguinary persecution. If the propagation of 
religious trutli be a principal end of government, as gwern- 
liieiit ; if it be the duty of a government to employ for that 
end its eonstitutional power ,; if the- constitutional jpow^er of 
governments extends, as it most unquestionably does, to the 
making of laws for the burning of heretics; if burning be, as 
it most assui-edly is, in, many cases, a most effectual inode of 
supressing opinions ; why should we not burn? If the rela- 
tion ill which government ought to stand to the people be, as 
Mr. Gladstone tells ■ us, a paternal relation, we are irresistibly" 
led to the conclusion that persecution is justifiable. For the 
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riglit of propagating opinions by pmiisliiiieiit is one wliieli 
belongs to parents as clearly as tlie rigM to give iastractioii. 
A boy is compelled to attend family worship ; lie is forbidden 
to read irreligions books : if lie will not learn . Ms catechism, 
he is sent to bed without Ms supperi if he plays truant at 
church-time a task is set .him. If he should display the pre- 
cocity of Ms : talents by expressing impious opinions, before' 
his brothers and sisters, we should not much blame Ms father 
for cutting shoil the controversy with a horsewhip. All the 
reasons which lead us to think that parents are peculiarly 
fitted to conduct the education of their children, and that 
education is a principal end of the parental relation, lead us 
also to think that iiarents ought to be allowed to use punish- 
ment, if necessary, for the purpose of forcing children, who 
are incapable of judging for themselves, to receive religious 
instruction and to attend religious worship. Why, then, is 
this prerogative of punishment, so eminently paternal, to be 
withheld from a paternal government ? It seems to us, also, 
to be the height of absurdity to employ civil disabilities for 
the propagation of an opinion, and then to shrink from 
employing' other punishments for the same purpose. For 
nothing can be clearer than that, if you punish at all, you 
ought to punish enough. The pain caxised by punishment is 
pure unmixed evil, and never ought to he inflicted, except 
for the sake of some good. It is mere foolish cruelty to pro- 
vide penalties which torment the criminal without pi»eventing 
the crime, Now it is j)ossible, by sanguinai'y persecution un- 
relentingly inflicted, to supi3ress opinions. In this way the 
AJbigenses were put down. In this way the Lollards were 
put down. In this way the fair promise of the Eeformatioii 
was blighted in Italy and Sj)ain. But we may safely defy 
Mr. Gladstone to j)oint out. a single instance in which the 
system which he recommends has succeeded. 

And why should he be so tender-hearted? l¥liat reason.:: 
can he give for hanging a murderer, . and suffering a, here-'; 
siarch to escape without even a pecuniary mulct '?.. Is,. the,:' 
heresiarch a less pernicious meinber ■ of' society than,.' .the ... ' 
murderer ? , Is not the loss- of one soul a greater evil than 
.,the„ extinction , of many lives ? And the niuiil)er of mur- 
ders committed by the most profligate hravo that ever let out 
Ms poniard to hire in Italy,.:- or by the most savage buccaneer 
that ever prowled on the Windward Station, is small indeed, 
when compared with the number of souls wMch have been 
caught in the snares of one dexterous heresiarch. If, then. 
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tlie Iieresiarcli causes infinitely greater evils tliaii tlie mur- 
derer, wliy is lie not as proper an object of penal legislation 
as tlie liiiirderer ? We can give a reason, a reason, shorty 
simple, decisive, and consistent. We do -not extenuate tlie 
evil wMcli tlie Iieresiarcli produces ; but we sa.y tliat it is not 
evil of that sort against wMeli it is the end of govermnent to 
guard. But how Mr. Gladstone, who considers the evil which 
the Iieresiarcli produces as evil of the sort aguinst which it 
is the end of govermnent to guard, can escape froiii the ob- 
vious consequence of his doctrine, we do not understand. 
The world is full of parallel cases. An orange-woman stops 
up the pavement with her wheelbarrow and apolieeman takes 
her into custody. A miser who has amassed a inillioii suffers 
an old friend and benefiictor to die in a workhouse, and can- 
not be questioned before any tribunal for his baseness and 
ingratitude. Is this because legislators think the orange- 
woman’s conduct worse than the miser’s ? Not at all. It is 
because the stopping up of the pathway is one of the evils 
against which it is the business of the j)ublic authorities to 
protect society, and heartlessness is not one of those evils. 
It would he the height of folly to say that the miser ought, 
indeed, to be punished, but that he ought to be punished less 
severely than the orange-woman. 

The heretical Constantins persecutes Athanasius ; and 
why not ? Shall Caasar punish the robber who has taken one 
purse, and spare the wretch who has taught millions to rob 
the Creator of His honour, and to bestow it on the creature ? 
The orthodox Theodosius persecutes the Arians, and with 
equal reason. Shall an insult offered to the CjBsareaii ma- 
jesty be expiated by death ; and shall there be no penalty for 
him who degrades to the rank of a creature the ahnighty, 
the infinite Creator? We have a short answer for both: 
‘^^To Cgesar the things which are Cesar’s. Caesar is ap- 
pointed for the x^miishment of robbers and rebels. He is not 
appointed for the i)nrx>ose of either prox)agatmg or exter- 
minating the doctrine of the consubstaniiality of the Father 
and the Son.” ‘^‘“'Not so,” says Mr. Gladstone. Caesar 
is bound in conscience to pro])agate whatever he thinks to 
be the truth as to this question. Constantins is bound to 
establish the Arian worship throughout the em^nre, and to 
displace the bravest captains of his legions, and the ablest 
ministers of his treasury, if they hold the Mcene faith. 
Theodosius is equally bound to turn out every public seiTant 
whom his Arian predecessors have put in. But if Constan- 
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tius lays on Athanasius a fine of a single aurei^s^ if Tlieodo- 
sins imprisons an Arian presbyter for a week, this is most 
nnjnstifiable oppression.’^ Our readers will be curious to 
know how this distinction is made out. 

The reasons which Mr. Gladstone gives against persecution 
affecting life, limb, and property, may be divided into two 
classes 5 first, reasons which can be called reasons only by 
extreme courtesy, and which nothing but the most deplorable 
necessity would ever have induced a man of Ms abilities to 
use ; and, secondly, reasons which are really reasons, and 
which have so much force that they not only completely 
prove his exception, but completely upset his general rule. 
His artillery on this occasion is composed of two sorts of 
pieces, pieces which will not go off at all, and pieces which 
go off with a vengeance, and recoil with most crushing effect 
upon himself. 

“We, as fallible creatures,” says Mr. Gladstone, “have no right, 
from any bare speculations of our own, to administer pains and pen- 
alties to our fellow-creatures, whether on social or religious grounds. 
We have the right to enforce the laws of the land by such pains 
and penalties, because it is expressly given by Mm who has declared 
that the civil rulers are to bear the sword for the punishment of evil- 
doers, and for the encouragement of them that do well. And so, in 
things spiritual, had it pleased God to give to the Chiireh or the 
State this power, to he permanently exercised o ver their members, 
or mankind at large, we should have the right to use it ; but it does 
not appear to have been so received, and coriseq[aently, it should not 
be exercised.” 

We should be sony to think that the security of our lives; 
and property from persecution rested on no better ground 
than this. Is not a teacher of heresy an evil-doer? Has 
not heresy been condemned in mai\y countries, and in our 
: own- among them, ■ by the laws of the land, which, as Mr. ^ 
- Gladstone says, it is justifiable to enforce by penal sanctions ? 
If a heretic , is not specially, mentioned in the text to which 
Mr. .Gladstone refers, neither is an assassin, a kidnapper, or 
a highwayman : and if the silence of the 'New Testament a.s 
to all interference of governmeiits to stop the progress of 
dieresy.be a reason for not, fining ;or imprisoning Jieretics, it 
is surely just as good a reason for not excluding them from 
.office.- - , 

*^God,” says Mr. Gladstone,; has, seen fit to aiithonze the em- 
ployment of force in the one case and not in the other ; for it was 
with regard to chastisement inflicted by the swoixl for an insult 
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offered to Mmself tliat tlie Eedeemer declared Ms kingdom not to be 
of tMs world j—ineaning, apparently in an especial manner, tliat it 
sbonld be otberwise than after tbis wozdd’s fasMon, in respect to tlie 
sanctions by "wMeli its laws should be maintained.’' 

Now here Mr. Gladstone, quoting* from memory, has fallen 
.'into an error. The very remarkable words which he cites do 
not appear to have had any reference to the . wound inflicted ■ 
by Peter on Malchiis. They were addressed to Pilate, in an- 
swer to the question, Art thou the King of the Jews ? ' We 
cannot help saying that we are surprised that Mr. Gladstone 
should not have more accurately verified a quotation on 
•which, according to him, principally depends the right of a 
hundred millions of his fellow-subjects, idolaters, Mussul- 
mans, Catholics, and dissenters, to their property, their ■ 
libeity, and their lives. 

Mr. Gladstone ’'s humane interpretations of Scripture are 
lamentably destitute of one reeonimendation, which he eon 
siders as of the highest value ; they are by no means in accord- 
ance with the general precepts or practice of the Church, 
from the time when the Christians became strong enoiigli 
to persecute down to a very recent period. A dogma faA^our- 
able to toleration is certainly not a dogma gteoc? aempcr, giiocl 
ubiqiiey quod omnibus* Bossiiet was able to say, we fear with 
too much truth, that on one point all Christians had long 
been unanimous, the right of the civil magistrate to propagate 
truth b}" the sword ; that even heretics had been orthodox as 
to this right, and that the Anabaptists . and Sociniaiis were 
the first who called it in question. We will not pretend to 
say what is the best explanation of the text under consider- 
ation; but we are sure that Mr. Gladstone’s is the worst. 
According to him, goveriinient ought to exclude dissenters 
from ofl3.ce, but not to fine them, because Christ’s kingdom is 
not of this world. We do not see why the line may not be 
drawn at a hundred other places as well .as that wHcli he has 
chosen. We do not see why Lord Clarendon, in recommend- 
ing the act of 1664 against conventicles, might not have said, 

* ^ It hath been thought by some that this dassis of men might 
with advantage be not only imprisoned, but pilloried. But 
methiiiks, my Lords, we are inhibited from the punishment 
of the x>illory by that Scripture,. My kingdom , is not of this 
.woidd.’,’’^ he' sate o.n Burt5dn' iri:'.the; 

Star-Chamber, might have said, i pronounce for the pillory ; 
and, indeed, I could wish that ah such wretches were deli- 
vered to the fire, but that our Lord hath said that his king- 
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dom is not of tMs world.” And Gardiner miglit Iiave mitten 
to the Sheriff of Oxfordshire ; See that execution be done 
without fail on Master Eidley and Master Latimer, as yon 
will answer the same to the Queen’s grace at your peril. But 
if they shall desire to have some gunpowder for the shoiteriiiig 
of their torment, I see not but you may grant it, as it is 
written, Regnum meum non est de hoc mwido ; that is to say, 
My kingdom is not of this world.” 

But Mr. Gladstone has other arguments against perseen*- 
tion, arguments which are of so much weight, that they are 
decisive not only against persecution, but against his whole 
theory. The government,” he says, is incomiDetent to ex- 
ercise minute and constant supervision over religious opinion.” 
And hence he infers, that “ a government exceeds its province 
when it comes to adapt a scale of pxuiishmeiits to variations 
in religious opinion, according to their respective degrees of 
variation from the established creed. To decline affording- 
countenance to sects is a single and simple rule. To punish, 
their professors, according to their several errors, even were 
there no other objection, is one for whic.h the state must 
assume functions wholly ecclesiastical, and for which it is 
not intrinsically fitted.” 

This is, in our opinion, quite true. But how does it agree 
with Mr. Gladstone’s theory? Wliat! the government iii« 
competent to exercise even such a degree of supervision over 
religious opinion as is implied by the punisliment of the most 
deadly heresy! The government incompetent to measure 
even the grossest deviations from the standard of truth ! The 
government not intrinsically qualified to judge of the eoiiipa- 
rative enormity of any theological errors! The government 
so ignorant on these subjects that it is eompeliecl to leave not 
merely subtle heresies, discernilfie only by the eye of a Cyri] 
or a Bucer, but Socinianism, Deism, Mahometanism, Idolatry, 
Atheism, unpunished ! To who.m does Mr. Gladstone assign 
the office of selecting a religion for the state, from among 
hundreds of religions, every one of wliich lays claim to truth ? 
Even to this same government, which is now |)roiiouncecl to 
he so unfit for theological investigations that it cannot venture 
to punish a man for worshipping a lump of stone with a score 
of heads and hands. ’ We 'do not remember ever to have fallen 
in with a more extraordinary instance of inconsistency. When 
Mr. Gladstone wishes to prove that the government ought to 
establish and endow a religion, and to fence it with a Test 
A.ct, government is to Trap in the moral world. Those who 
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would confine it to secular ends take a low view of its nature* 
A religion must be attacked to its agency ; and tkis religion 
must be tkat of tke conscienee of tke governor, or none. It 
is for tke Governor to decide between Pa.pists and ProtestantSj, 
Jansenists and MolinistSy , Arminians and Calvinists, Episco- 
palians and Presbyterians, Sabellians and Tritkeists, Homo- 
oiisians and Hoinoiousians, Hestorians and Eiitj^ckians, Mo- 
notkelites and Monopkysites, Psedobaptists and Anabaptists. 
It is for kirn to rejiidge tke Acts of Mce and Eiinini, of Epke- 
sus and Ckalcedon, of Constantinople and St. Jokn Lateran, 
of Ti*ent and Dort. It is for kim to arbitrate between tlie 
Gr^ek and tke Latin procession, and to determine wlietlier 
tkat mysterious fiUoqite skall or skall not kave a place in the 
national creed. Wken ke kas made up his mind, ke is to tax tke 
wkole community in order to pay people to teack kis opinion, 
wkatever it may be. He is to rely on kis own judgment, though 
it may be opposed to tkat of nine tentks of tke society. He 
is to act on kis own judgment, at tke risk of exciting tke most 
formidable discontents. He is to inflict, perkaps on a great 
majority of the population, what, whether we choose to call it 
persecution or not, will always be felt as persecution by those 
who suffer it. He is, on account of differences often too slight 
for vulgar comprekension, to deprive tke state of tke services 
of tke ablest men. He is to debase and enfeeble the commu- 
nity wliick ke governs, fironi a nation into a sect. In our own 
country, for example, millions of Catholics, millions of Pro- 
testant Dissenters, are to be excluded from all power and 
honours. A great hostile fleet is on tke sea : hut Helson is 
not to command in tke Channel if in tke mystery of ike 
Trinity ke confounds the persons. An invading army has 
landed in Kent 5 but tke Duke of Wellmgton is not to be at 
tke head of our forces if ke divides tke substance. And, after 
all tkis, Mr. Gladstone tells ns, tkat it would be wrong to 
imprison a Jew, a Mussulman, or a Budkist, for a day ; be- 
cause really a government cannot understand these matters, 
and ought not to meddle with questions which belong to tke 
Ckurck. A singxilar theologian, indeed, tkis government! 
So learned tkat it is competent to exclude Grotius from office 
for being a Semi-Pelagian, so unlearned that it is incompetent 
to fine a Hindoo peasant a rupee for going on a pilgrimage 
to Juggernaut. 

To solicit and persuade one another,” says Mr. Gladstone, are 
privileges which belong to 11s all ; and the wiser and better man is 
bound to advise tke less wise and good : but ke is not only not 
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bound, lie is not allowed, speaking generally, to coerce liiin. It is 
untrue, then, that the same considerations which bind a govern- 
ment to submit a religion to the free choice of the people would 
therefore justify their enforcing its adoption.” 

Granted. But it is true that all the same considerations 
which AYonld justify a government in propagating a religion 
by means of civil disabilities would justify the propagating of 
that religion by penal laws. To solicit ! Is it solicitation to 
tell a Gatholic Duke, that he must abjure his religion or wall: 
out of the House of Lords ? To persuade ! Is it persuasion 
to tell a barrister of distinguished eloquence and learning that 
he shall gi'ow old in his stuff gown, while his pupils are seated 
above him in ermine, because he cannot digest the damnatory 
clauses of the Athanasian creed? Would Mr. Gladstone 
think that a religious system which he considers as false, 
Socinianisin for example, was submitted to his free choice, if 
it were submitted in these terms ? — “ If you obstinately aclliere 
to the faith of the Nicene fathers, you shall not be burned 
Smithfield ; you shall not be sent to Dorchester gaol ; you shall 
not even pay doiible land-tax. But you shall be shut out from 
aU situations in which you might exercise your talents witli 
honour to yourself and advantage to the country. The House 
of Commons, the bench of magistracy, are not for such as you. 
You shall see younger men, your inferiors in stotion and 
talents, rise to the highest dignities and attract the gaze of 
nations, while you are doomed to neglect and obscurity. If 
you have a son of the highest promise, a son such as other 
fathers would contemi)late with delight, the derelopement of 
his fine talents and of his generous ambition shall be a toiiure 
to you. You shall look on him as a being doomed to lead, as 
you have led, the abject life of a Eomaii or a Neapolitan in the 
midst of the great English peoj)le. Ail those high lionours, 
so much more precious than the most costly gifts of despots, 
with which a free country decorates its illustrious citizens, 
shall be to him, as they have been to you, objects not of hope 
and virtuous emulation, but of hopeless, envious pining. 
Educate him, if you wish him to feel liis degradation. Edu- 
cate, him, if you wish to stimulate his craving for what he 
never must onjoy.; Educate, him, if you woiiid imitate the 
barbarity of that Celtic tjumt who fed liis prisoners on salteil 
food till they called eagerly for drink, and then let down an 
empty cup into the dungeon and left them to die ofthirstd" Is 
this to solicit, to persuade, to submit religion to the free choice 
of man ? Would a fine of a thousand pounds, would impri- 
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sonment in JSTewgate for six montlis^ under circnnistaiaces not 
disgraeeM, give Mr. Gladstone the pain wliicli lie would feel, 
if he were to be told that lie was to be dealt with in the way 
in which he would himself deal with more than one half of his 
countrymen?' 

We are not at aE surprised to find such inconsistency even 
in a man of Mr. Gladstone’s talents. The truth is, that every 
man is, to a great extent, the creature of the age. It is to 
no purpose that he resists the influence which the vast mass, 
ill which he is but an atom, must exercise on him. He may 
try to be a man of the tenth century : but he camiot. Whether 
he will or not, he must be a man of the nineteenth century. 
He shares in the motion of the moral as well as in that of the 
physical world. He can no more be as intolerant as he Vv ould 
have been in the days of the Tudors than he can stand in the 
evening exactly whei’e he stood in the morning. The globe 
goes round from west to east ; and he must go round with it. 
When he says that he is where he was, he means only that 
he has moved at the same rate with all around him. When 
he saj^s that he has gone a good way to the westward, he 
means only that he has not gone to the eastward quite so 
rapidly as his neighbours. Mr. Gladstone’s book is, in this re- 
spect, a very gratifying performance. It is the measure of what 
a man can do to be left behind by tbe world. It is the stre- 
nuous effort of a very vigorous mind to keep as far in the rear 
of the general progress as possible. And yet, with the most 
intense exertion, Mr. Gladstone cannot help being, on some 
important iDoints, greatly in advance of Locke liimseK; and, 
with whatever admiration he may regard Laud, it is well for 
him, we can tell him, that he did not write in the days of that 
laealous primate, who would certainly have refuted the expo- 
sitions of Scripture which we have quoted, by one of the keenest 
arguments that can be addressed to human ears. 

This is not the only instance in which Mr. Gladstone has 
shrunk in a very remarkable manner from the consequences 
of his own theoiy . If there be in the whole world a state to 
which this theory is applicable, that state is the British Empire 
in India. Even we, who detest paternal governments in gene- 
ral, shall admit that the duties of the government of India 
are, to a considerable extent, paternal. There, the superiority 
of the governors to the governed in moral science is unques- 
tionable. The conversion of the whole people to the worst 
form that Christianity ever wore in the darkest ages would be 
a most happy event. It is not necessary that a man should 
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be a Christian to wish for the propagation of Christianity in 
India. It is sufficient that he should be an European not 
much below the ordinary Eurojoean level of good sense and 
humanity. Compared with the importance of the interests 
at stake^ all those Scotch and Irish questions which oeeuj>y 
so large a portion of Mr, Grladstone^s book^ sink into insigni- 
ficance. In no part of the world since the days of Theodosius 
has so lai’ge a heathen population been subject to a Christian 
government. In no part of the world is lieathenisiii more 
crueb more licentious, more fruitful of absurd rites and perni- 
cious laws. Surely, if it be the duty of government to use its 
power and its revenue in order to bring seven miUioiis of Irish 
Catholics over to the Protestant Church, it is a fortiori the 
duty of the government to use its power and its revenue in 
order to make seventy millions of idolaters Cliristians. If it 
be a sin to suffer John Howard or William Penn to hold any 
office in England because they are not in communion with 
the Established Church, it must be a crying sin indeed to 
admit to high situations men who bo'vv down, in temples 
covered with emblems of vice, to the hideous images of sen- 
sual or malevolent gods. 

But no. Orthodoxy, it seems, is more shocked by the 
priests of Eome than by the priests of Kalee. The plain red 
brick building, the Cave of Adullam, or Bbenezer Chapel, 
where uneducated men hear a half-educated man talk of the 
Christian law of love and the Christian hope of glory, is un- 
worthy of the indulgence which is reserved for the shrine 
where the Thug suspends a portion of the spoils of murdered 
travellers, and for the car which grinds its way through the 
bones of self-immolated pilgrims. It would be,” says Mr. 
Gladstone, "' an absuifi exaggeration to maintain it as the 
part of such a government as that of the British in India to 
bring home to the door of every subject at once the ministra- 
tions of a new and totally unlcno-wn religion.” The govern- 
ment ought indeed to desire to propagate Chiistian%. But 
the extent to which they must do so must be " limited by the 
degree in which the people are found willing to receive it.” 
He proposes no such limitation in the ease of Ireland. He 
would give the Hish a Protestant Church whether they like it 
or not. "We believe,” says he, "that that which we place 
before them is, whether they know it or not, calculated to be 
beneficial to them; and that, if they Imow it not now, they 
will know it when it is presented to them fairly. Shal we, 
then, purchase their applause at the expense of their substan- 
tial, nay, their spiritual interests ? ” 
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And wliy does Mr. Gladstone allow to tlie Hindoo a privi- 
lege wMeli lie denies to tlie Irislnaan? Whj does lie reserve 
liis greatest liberality for the most laonstroiis errors? Wliy 
does lie jiay most respect to the opinion of the least enlight- 
ened people ? Why does he withhold the right to exercise 
paternal authority from that one government which is fitter to 
exercise paternal authority than any government that ever ex- 
isted ill the world ? We will give the reason in his own words. 

In British India,” he says, a small number of persons advanced 
to a higher grade of civilisation, exercise the powers of government 
over an immensely greater number of less cultivated persons, not by 
coercion, but under free stipulation with the governed. ]N"ow, the 
rights of a government, in circumstances thns pecnliar, obviously 
depend neither upon the unrestricted theory of paternal principles, 
nor upon any primordial or fictitious contract of indefinite powers, 
but upon an express and known treaty, matter of positive agree- 
ment, not of natural ordinance.” 

Where Mr. Gladstone has seen this treaty we cannot guess; 
for, though he calls it a Imown treaty/^ we will stake our 
credit that it is quite nnlniown both at Calcutta and Macli’as, 
both in LeadenhaU Street and Cannon Row, that it is not to 
be found in any of the enormous folios of papers relating to 
India which fill the book-cases of members of Parliament, 
that it has utterly escaped the researches of aU the historians 
of our Eastern empire, that, in the long and interesting de- 
bates of 1813 on the admission of missionaries to India, de- 
bates of which the most valuable part has been excellently 
preserved by the care of the speakers, no allusion to this im- 
portant instrument is to be found. The truth is that this 
ti'eaty is a nonentity. It is by coercion^ it is by the sword, 
and not by free stii)ulation with the governed, that England 
rules India; nor is England bound by any contract whatever 
not to deal with Bengal as she deals with Ireland. She may 
set up a Bishop of Patna, and a Dean of Hoogley ; she may 
grant away the public revenue for the maintenance of j^re- 
bendaries of Benares and canons of Moorshedabad ; she may 
divide the country into j)arishes, and place a rector with a 
stipend in every one of them; and aUthis without infringing 
any positive agreement. If there be such a treaty, Mr. 
Gladstone can have no difficulty in making known its date, 
its terms, and, above all, the precise extent of the territory 
within which we have sinfully bound ourselves to be guilty 
of practical atheism. The last point is of great importance. 
Eor, as the provinces of our Indian empire were acquired at 
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different times, and in very different ways, no single treaty, 
indeed no ten treaties, will justify tlie system jpnrsned by oiir 
govermnent there. 

The plain state of the case is this. ISio man in Ms senses 
would dream of apiffyiiig Mr. Gladstone’s theor}’- to India ; 
because, if so applied, it would ineYitably destroy our empire, 
and with oiir empire the best chance of spreading Christianity 
among the natiyes. This Mr. Gladstone felt. In some way or 
other his theory was to be saved, and the monstrous eonse- 
qences avoided. Of intentional misrep^reseiitation we are quite 
sure that he is incapable. But we camiot acquit him of that 
unconscious disingenuousness from which the most upright 
man, when strongly attached to an op^inion, is seldom wholly 
free. We believe that he recoiled from the riiiiions conse- 
quences which his system would produce, if tried in India; but 
that he did not like to say so, lest lie should lay himself open to 
the charge of sacrificing principle to expediency, a word which 
is held in the utmost abhorrence by all Ids seliool. Accord- 
ingly, he caught at the notion of a treaty, a notion wliieli 
must, we think, have originated in some rhetorical expression 
which he has imperfectly understood. Tliei‘0 is one excellent 
way of avoiding the drawing of a frilse eouelusion from a frilse 
major; and that is by liaving a false minGr. Inaccurate 
history is an admirable coiTective of imreasonable theory. 
And thus it is in the present ca,se. A bad general rule is 
laid down, and obstinately maintained, wherever the conse- 
quences are not too monstrous for human bigotry. But when 
they become so horrible that even Christ Church shrinks, that 
even Oriel stands aghast, the rule is evaded b3" means of 
a fictitious contract. One iiiiaginarj oblig'atioii is set up 
against another. Mr. Gladstone first p)reaches to govern- 
ments the duty of undertaking an enterprise just as rational 
as the Crusades, and then dispenses them from it on the 
ground of a ti^eaty which is just as authentic as the donation 
of Constantine to Pope Sylvester. His system resembles 
nothing so much as a forged bond with a forged release in- 
dorsed on the back of it. 

With more show of reason he rests the claims of th e Scotclt 
Church on a contract. He considers that contract, lio^vever, 
as most unjustifiable, and speaks of the setting uj.) of the 
Kirk as a disgraceful blot on the reign of William the Third. 
Surely it would be amusing, if it were not melancholy, to see 
a man of vntue and abilities unsatisfied with the calamities 
which one Church, constituted on false principles, lias brouglit 
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tipoii tl'ie empke, and rej)ining tliat Scotlaiicl is not in tlie 
same state with Ireland, that no Scottisli agitator is raising 
rent and putting county members in and out, that no Presh}^- 
terian association is dividing supreme power vv itli the govern- 
ment, that no meetings of precursors and repealers are cover- 
ing the side of the Calton Hill, that twenty-five thousand 
troops are not required to maintain order on the north of the 
Tweed, that the anniversary of the Battle of Botliwell Bridge 
is not regularly celebrated by insult, riot, and murder. We 
could hardly find a stronger argnment against Mr. Glad- 
stone’s system than that which Scotland furnishes. The 
policy which has been followed in that country has been 
directly opposed to the policy which he recommends. And 
the consequence is that Scotland having been one of the 
rudest, one of the poorest, one of the most turbulent countries 
in Europe, has become one of the most highly civilised, one 
of the most flourishing, one of the most tranquil. The atro- 
cities which were of common occurreiice while an unpopular 
church was dominant are mitiiown. In spite of a mutual 
aversion as bitter as ever separated one people from another, 
the two kingdoms which comj)Ose oim island have been indis- 
Bolnbly joined together. Of the ancient national feeling 
there remains just enough to be ornamental and useful ; just 
enough to inspire the poet, and to kindle a generous and 
friendly emulation in the bosom of the soldier. But for all 
the ends of government the nations are one. And v/hy are 
they so 9 The answer is simple. The nations are one for all 
the ends of goveimiiient, because in their union the true ends 
of government alone were kept in sight. The nations are 
one, because the Churches are two. 

vSucli is the union of England with Scotland, an union 
which resembles the union of the limbs of one healthful and 
vigorous body, all moved by one will, all cooperating for 
common ends. The system of Mr. Gladstone would have 
produced an union which can be compared only to that 
which is the subject of a wild Persian fable. King Zohak— 
we tell the story as Mr. Southey teUs it to us — gave the devil 
leave to kiss his shoulders. Instantly two serpents si)ra 2 ig 
out, who, in the fury of hunger, attacked his head, and at- 
tenqDted to get at Ms brain. Zohak pulled them away, and 
tore them with his nails. But he found that they were in- 
separable parts of himself, and that what he -was lacerating 
was his own flesh. Perhaps we might be able to find, if we 
looked round the world, some political union like this, some 
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ludeous monster of a state, cni-sed witli one principle of sen- 
sation and two princiijles of volition, self-loatliing and self- 
fcortui'ing, made np of paits wliicli are driven by a frantic 
impulse to inflict mntiial pain, yet are doomed to feel wliat- 
ever they inflict, which are divided by azi irreconcilable 
hatred, yet are blended in an indissoluble identity. Mr. 
Gladstone, from his tender concern for Zobalc, is unsatisfied 
because the devil has as yet Idssed only one shoulder, because 
there is not a snake mangling and mangled on the left to keei> 
in countenance his brother on the right. 

Bnt we must proceed in oui- examination of his theory. 
Having, as he conceives, proved that it is the duty of every 
government to profess some religion or other, right or wrong, 
and to establish that rehgion, he then comes to the question 
what religion a government ought to prefer: and he decides 
this question in favour of the foi-m of Christianity established 
in England. The Church of England is, according to him, 
the pure Catholic Church of Christ, which possesses the apos- 
tolical succession of nrinisters, and within whose pale is to be 
found that unity which is essential to truth. For her deci- 
sions he claims a degree of reverence far beyond what she has 
ever, in any of her formularies, claimed for herself; firr be- 
yond what the moderate school of Bossuet demands for the 
Pope ; and scarcely short of what that school would ascribe 
to Pope and General Council together. To separate from her 
communion is schism. To reject her traditions or interpre- 
tations of Scripture is shiful presumption. 

Mr. Gladstone pronoiuiees the right of private judgment, 
as it is generally understood throughout Protestant Europe, 
to be a monstrous abuse. He declares himself favourable, in- 
deed, to the exercise of pi-ivate judgment, after a fashion of 
his own. We have, according to him, a right to judge all the 
doctrines of the Church of England to be sound, but not to 
judge any of them to be unsound. He has no obiection, he 
assures us, to active inquiry mto religious questions. On the 
contrary, he thuiks such inquiiy highly deshable, as long as 
it does not lead to diversity of opinion; vdiich is much the 
same thing as if he were to recommend the use of fire that 
will not burn dbtvn houses, or of brandy that will not make 
men drunk, He conceives it to be perfectly possible for man- 
kind to exercise their intellects vigorously W freely on theo- 
logical subjects, and yet to come to exactly the same conclu- 
sions mth each other and with the Church of Eugla.-nd 
for this opinion he gives, as far as we have been able to dis- 
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cover, no reason wtatever, except ttat every body wlio vigor- 
ously and freely exercises bis ■understanding on Euclid’s 
Tlieorems assents to them. Tbe activity of private jndg- 
menV’ lie truly observes, and the unity and strength of 
conviction in mathematics vary directly as each other.’’ On. 
this unquestionable fact he constructs a somewhat question- 
able argument. Every body who freely inquires agrees, he 
says, with Euclid. But the Church is as much in the" right 
as Euclid. Why, then, should not every free inquirer agTee 
with the Church? We could put many similar questions. 
Either the affirmative or the negative of the proposition that 
King Charles wrote the Icon Basilihe is as true as that two 
sides of a triangle are greater than the third side. Why, 
then, do Dr. Wordsworth and Mr. Hallam agree in thinking 
two sides of a triangle greater than the third side, and yet 
differ about the genuineness of the Icon Basilihe ? The state 
of the exact sciences proves, says Mr. Gladstone, that, as re- 
spects religion, ^Hhe association of these two ideas, activity 
of inquiry, and variety of conclusion, is a fallacious one.” 
We might just as well turn the argument the other way, and 
infer from the variety of religious opinions that there must 
necessarily be hostile mathematical sects, some affirming, and 
some denying, that the square of the liypothenuse is equal to 
the squares of the sides. But we do not think either the one 
analogy or the other of the smallest value. Our way of as^ 
certaining the tendency of free inquiry is simply to open oxir 
eyes and look at the world in which we live; and there we 
see that free inquiry on mathematical stibjects produces 
unity, and that free inquiry on moral subjects produces dis- 
crepancy. There would undoubtedly be less discrepancy if in- 
quirers were more diligent and candid. But discrepancy there 
will be among the most diligent and candid, as long as the 
constitution of the human mind, and the nature of moral evi- 
dence, continue unchanged. That we have not freedom and 
unity togetJier is a very sad thing; and so it is that we have 
not wings. But we are just as likely to see the one defect 
removed as the other. It is not only in religion that this 
discrepancy is found. It is the same with all matters which 
depend on moral evidence, with judicial questions, for exam- 
ple, and with political questions. All the judges will work a 
sum in the rule of three on the same principle, and bring out 
the same conclusion. But it does not follow that, however 
honest and laborious they may be, they will all be of one 
mind on the Douglas case. So it is vain to hope that there 
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tuay be a free constitution under wliicli everf representa- 
tive will be unanimously elected, and every law iinanimoosly 
passed ; and it would be ridiculous for a statesnian to stand 
wondering and bemoaning Mmself because people %vlio agree 
in tbinking tliat two and two make four camiot agree about 
the new i)oor law, or the administration of Canada. 

There are two intelligible and consistent courses wliicli iiiay^ 
be followed with resjDect to the exercise of private judgment ; 
the course of the Eomanist, who interdicts private jiiclgment 
because of its inevitable inconveniences; and the course of 
the Protestant, who permits private judgment in s|)ite of its 
inevitable inconveniences. Both are more reasonable than 
Mr. Grladstone, who would have private judgment without its 
inevitable inconveniences. The Eoinanist produces repose 
by means of stupefaction. The Protestant encourages acti- 
vity, though he knows that where there is ninch activity there 
will be some aberration. Mr. Gladstone wishes for the unity 
of the fifteenth century with the active and searching spirit 
of the sixteenth. He might as well wish to be in two places 
at once. 

When Mr, Gladstone says that we '' actually require dis- 
crepancy of opinion— requhe and demand error, falsehood, 
blindness, and plume ourselves on such discrepancy as attest- 
ing a freedom which is only valuable when used for unity in 
the truth,-' he expresses himself with more energy than pre- 
cision. Nobody loves discrepancy for the sake of discrepancy. 
But a person who conscientiously believes that free inquiry is, 
on the whole, beneficial to tlie interests of truth, and that, 
fioin the imperfection of the human faculties, wherever there 
is^ much free inquiry there will be some discrepancy, may, 
without impropriety, consider such discrepancy, though iii 
itself an evil, as a sign of good. That there are ten thousand 
thieves in London is a very melancholy fact. But, looked at 
in one point of view, it is a reason for exultation. For what 
other city could maintain ten thousand thieves ? What must 
be the mass of wealth, wheie the fragments gleaned by law- 
less pilfering rise to so large an amount? St. Kilda would 
not support a single pickpocket. The quantit v of theft is, to 
a certain extent, an index of the quantity of useful indnJtrv 
and judicious speculation. And just as we may, from the 
great ^number of rogues in a tomi, infer that much honest 
gain IS made there ; so may we often, from the quantitv of 
error m a community, draw a cheering inference as to ‘the 
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degree in wliicli the public mind is turned to iliose inquiries 
which, alone can lead to rational convictions of tratli, 

Mr. Gladstone seems to imagine that most Protestants 
think it possible for the same doctrine to he at once true and 
false ; or that they think it immaterial whether^ on a reli- 
gious question, a man comes to a true or a false conclusion. 
If there be any Protestants who hold notions so absurd, we 
abandon them to his censure. 

The Protestant doctrine .touching the right of private 
judgment, that doctrine which is the common foundation of 
the Anglican, the Lutheran, and the Calvinistic Churches, 
that doctrine by which every sect of dissenters vindicpctes its 
separation, we conceive not to be this, that opposite opinions 
may both he true ; nor this, that truth and falsehood are 
both equally good ; nor yet this, that all speculative error is 
necessarily innocent ; but this, that there is on the face of 
the earth no visible body to whose decrees men are bound to 
submit their private judgment on points of faith. 

Is there always such a visible body? Was there such a 
visible body in the year 1500 ? If not, why are we to believe 
that there is such a body in the year 1839 ? If there w^as such 
a body in the year 1500, what was it? Was .it the Cliui'ch 
of Eome ? And how can the Church of England be orthodox 
now, if the Church of Eome was orthodox then ? 

In England,’^ says Mr. Gladstone, the ease wms wudely 
difierent from that of the Continent. Her reformation did 
not destroy, but successfully maintained, the unity and suc- 
cession of the Church in her apostolical ministry. We have, 
therefore, still among us the ordained hereditary witnesses ot 
the truth, conveying it to us through an unbroken series from 
onr Lord Jesus Christ and Ms Apostles. This is to us the 
ordinary voice of authority ; of authority equally reasonable 
and equally true, whether we will hear, or ■whether will 
forbear.^^ 

Mr. Gladstone’s reasoning is not so clear as might be de- 
sired. We have among us, he says, ordained hereditary 
witnesses of the truth, and their voice is to us the voice of 
authority. Undoubtedly, if they ai'e witnesses of the truth, 
their voice is the voice of authoiuty. But this is little more 
than saying that the truth is the truth. Hor is truth more 
true because it comes in an unbroken series from the 
Apostles. The Hieene faith is not more true in the month 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury, than in that of a Moderator 
of the General A.ssembly. If our respect for the authority of 
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tihe dnu’cli is to te only consequent upon onr conviction of the 
truth of her doctrines, we come at once to that monstrous 
abuse, the Pi’otestant exercise of private judgment. But if Mr. 
Gladstone means that we ought to believe tliat the Church of 
England speaks the truth, because she has the apostolical 
succession, we greatly doubt whether such a doctrine can be 
maintained. In the first place, what proof have we of the 
fact ? \Yq have, indeed, heai’d it said that Providence 
would certainly have interfered to preserve the apostolical 
succession in the true Chm-ch. But this is an argument 
fitted for understandings of a difierent kind from Mr. Glad- 
stone’s. He will hardly tell us that the Church of Eriglg.T.i-1 
is the true Chm-ch because she has the succession; and that 
she has the succession because she is the true Church. 

■What evidence, then, have we for the fact of the apostoli- 
cal succession? ^d here we may easily defend the truth 
against Oxford with the same argrunents with which, in old 
times, the tiuth was defended by Oxford against Borne. In 
this stage of our combat with Mr. Gladstone, we need few 
weapons except those which we find in the well-furnished 

and weU-ordered armouiy of CHUingworth. 

The transmission of orders from the Apostles to an Eno-. 
lish clergyman of the present day must have been through^a 
very gi-eat number of intermediate persons. How, it is pro- 
bable that no clergyman in the Chm-ch of England can trace 
up his spu-itual genealogy from bishop to bishop, so far 
back as the time of the Conquest. There remain many 
centuries during which the history of the transmission of h^ 
orders is buried^ in utter darkness. And whether he be a 
priest by succession from the Apostles depends on the ques- 
tion, whether, dm-ing that long period, some thousands of 
events took place, any one of which may, without any o-ross 
improbabihty, be supposed not to have taken place. 'We have 
not a tittle of evidence for any one of these events. We do 
not even know the names or countries of the men to whom it 
IS taken for granted that these events haj)pened.. We do not 
know whether the spiritual ancestors of any one of our con- 
temporaries were Spanish or Aameuian, Ai-ian or Orthodox. 

In the utter absence of all particular evidence, -ivo are sm-elv 
entitled to reqmre that there should be very sti-ong evidence 
mdeed that the strictest regularity was observed in every 
generation, and that episcopal functions were exercised bV 
none who were not bishops by succession from the Apostles 
But we have no such evidence. In the first place, we havo 
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not Ml and accurate information toucliing tlie polity of the 
Cliurch during the century which followed the persecution of 
Nero. That, dining this period, the overseers of aU the 
little Christian societies scattered through the Eomaii empire 
held their spiritual authority by virtue of holy orders derived 
from the Apostles, cannot be piroved by contemporary testi- 
mony, or by any testimony which can be regarded as decisive. 
The question, whether the primitive ecclesiastical constitu- 
tion bore a greater resemblance to the Anglican or to the 
Calvinistic model has been fiercely disputed. It is a ques- 
tioii on which men of eminent parts, learning*, and piety 
have differed, and do to this day differ very widely. It is a 
question on which at least a full half of the ability and eru- 
dition of Protestant Europe has, ever since the Eeformation, 
been opj)osed to the Anglican pretensions. Mr. Gladstone 
himself, we are persuaded, would have the candour to allow 
that, if no evidence were admitted but that which is fur- 
nished by the genuine Christian literature of the first two 
centuries, judgment would not go in favour of prelacy. And 
if he looked at the subject as calmly as he would look at a 
controversy respecting the Eoman Comitia or the Anglo- 
Saxon Wittenagemote, he would probably think that the 
absence of contemporary evidence during so long a period 
was a defect which later attestations, however numerous, 
could hut very imperfectly sux3ply. It is surely impolitic to 
rest the doctrines of the English Church on a historical 
theory, which, to ninety-nine Protestants out of a hundred, 
would seem much more questionable than any of those doc- 
trines. Nor is this aU. Extreme obscurity overhangs the 
history of the middle ages ; and the facts which are discer- 
nible through that obscurity prove that the Church was 
exceedingly ill regulated. We read of sees of the highest 
dignity o^eidj sold, transferred backwards and forwards by 
popular tumult, bestowed sometimes by a profligate woman 
on her paramour, sometimes by a warlike baron on a kins- 
man still a stripling. We read of bishops of ten years old, 
of bishops of five years old, of many popes who were mere 
hoys, and who rivalled the frantic dissoluteness of Caligula, 
nay, of a female pope. And though this last story, once be- 
lieved throughout all Europe, has been disproved by the 
strict researches of modern criticism, the most discerning of 
those who reject it have admitted that it is not intrinsically 
improbable. In our own island, it was the comj)laint of 
Alfred that not a single priest south of the Thames, and very 
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few on the north, conld read either Latin or English. And 
this illiterate clergy exercised their ministry amidst a rude 
and half-heathen population, in which Danish pirates, un- 
christened, or clu'istened by the hundred on a field of battle, 
were mingled with a Saxon peasantry scarcety better in- 
structed in religion. The state of Lreland was still worse. 
“Tota ilia per universani Hibemiam dissolutio eeclesiasticso 
disciplinaj, ilia ubique pro consuetudine Christiana sseva sub- 
introducta barbaries,” are the expressions of St. Bernard. 
We are, therefore, at a loss to conceive how any clergyman 
can feel confident that his orders have come dowm correctly. 
Whether he be really a successor of the Apostles depends on 
an immense number of such contingencies as these : whether 
under Kurg Ethelwolf, a stupid priest might not, while bap- 
tizing several scores of Danish piusoners who had just made 
their option between the font and the gallows, inadveidently 
omit to perform the rite on one of these graceless proselytes'; 
whether, in the seventh century, an impostor, who had never 
received consecration, might not have passed himself off as 
a bishop on a rude tribe of Scots ; whether a lad of twelve 
did really, by a ceremony huddled over when he was too 
drunk to know what he was about, convey the episcopal 
character to a lad of ten. 

Since the first century, not less, in all probability, than a 
hundred thousand persons have exercised the functions of 
bishops. That many of these have not been bishops by 
apostolical succession is quite ceitain. Hooker admits that 
deviations from the general rule have been frequent, and 
with a boldness worthy of his high and statesmanlike intel- 
lect, pronounces them to have been often justifiable. “ There 
may be,” says he, “sometimes very just and sirffieient reason 
to allow ordination made without a bishop. IVliere the 
Church must needs have some ordained, and neither hath 
nor can have possibly a bishop to ordain, in ease of such 
necessity the ordinary institution of God hath given ofku- 
times, and may give place. Aird therefore we are liot siiiqrly 
without exception to urge a lineal descent of power from the 
Apostles by continued succession of bishops in every effectual 
ordmatiou.” There can be httle doubt, we think, that the 
succession, if it ever existed, has often been intcnurpted in 
ways much less respectable. Eor example, let us suirpose, 
and we ai-e sure that no well-informed person will tliink the 
supposition by any means improbable, that, in the thu-d cen- 
tury, a mair of no principle arrd some parts, who has, hr the 
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eoiirse of a roving and discreditable life/ been a catednimen 
at Antiocli, and lias there become familiar -witli Christian 
usages and doctrines, afterwards rambles to Marseilles, where 
he finds a Christian society, rich, liberal, and simple-hearted- 
He pretends to be a Christian, attracts notice by Ms abilities 
and affected zeal, and is raised to the episcopal dignity with- 
out having ever been baptized. That such an event might 
happen, nay, was very likely to haj>pen, cannot vrell be dis- 
puted by any one who has read the Life of Peregrinns. The 
very virtues, indeed, which distinguished the early Chris- 
tians, seem to have laid them open to those arts wiiich 
deceived 

“ Uriel, though Regent of the Sixn, and held 
The sharpest-sighted spirit of all in Heaven.” 

Now, this nnbaptized impostor is evidently no successor of 
the Apostles. He is not even a Chidstian, and all orders 
derived through such a pretended bishop are altogether in- 
v'alid. Do we Imow enough of the state of the world and of 
the Church in the third century to be able to say with con- 
fidence that there were not at that time tvTenty such pre- 
tended bishops? Every such case makes a break in the 
apostolical succession. 

Now, suppose that a break, such as Hooker admits to have 
been both common and justifiable, or such as we have sup- 
posed to be produced by hypocrisy and cupidity, were foiuid 
in the chain which connected the Apostles with any of the 
missionaries who first spread Christianity in the wMder parts 
of Europe, who can say how extensive the effect of this single 
break maj^ be? Suppose that St. Patrick, for example, if 
ever there w-as such a man, or Theodore of Tarsus, who is 
said to have consecrated in the seventh century the first 
bishops of many English sees, had not the true apostolical 
orders, is it not conceivable that such a cheiimstance may 
affect the orders of many clergymen now living ? Even if it 
were possible, which it assuredly is not, to prove that the 
Church had the apostolical orders in the third century, it 
•would be impossible to prove that those orders were not in 
the twelfth centm\y so far lost that no ecclesiastic could be 
certain of the legitimate descent of his own spiritual cha- 
racter. And if this were so, no subsequent precautions could 
repair the evil. 

Chillingworth states the conclusion at which he had arrived 
on this subject in these very remarkable words That of 
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ten thousand probables no one should be false ; that of ten 
thousand requisites, whereof any one may fail, not one should 
be wanting, this to me is extremely improbable, and oYen 
cousin-german to impossible. So that the assurance hereof 
is like a machine composed of an innumerable multitude of 
pieces, of which it is strangely unlikely but some will be out 
of order ; and yet, if any one be so, the whole fabric falls of 
necessity to the ground : and he that shall put them together, 
and maturely consider ail the possible ways of lapsing and 
nullifying a priesthood in the Church of Eonie, will be very 
inclinable to think that it is a hundred to one, that among a 
hundred seeming priests, there is not one true one ; nay, that 
it is not a thing very improbable that, amongst those many 
mihions which make up the Eomish hierarchy, there are not 
twenty true.’^ We do not pretend to know to what precise 
extent the canonists of Oxford agree with those of Eome as 
to the circumstances which nullify orders. We will not, 
thei*efore, go so far as Ohiliingwortii. We only say that we 
see no satisfactory jyroot of the fact, that the Clim-ch of Eng- 
land possesses the apostolical succession. And, after all, if 
Mr. Gladstone could prove the ajpostolical succession, what 
would the apostolical succession xmove ? He says that wo 
bave among us the ordained hereditary witnesses of the 
truth, convejdng it to us through an series from 

our Lord Jesus Christ and his Apostles.'' Is this the faetP 
Is there any donbt that the orders of the Church of England 
are generally derived from the Church of Eome ? Does not 
the Church of England declare, does not Mr. Gladstone him- 
self admit, that the Church of Eome teaches much error and 
condemns much truth P And is it not quite clear, that as 
far as the doctrines of the Church of England differ from 
those of the Church of Eome, so far the Church of England 
conveys the truth through a broken series ? 

That the founders, lay and clerical, of the Church of 
England, corrected all that required correction in the doc- 
trines of the Church of Eome, and nothiiig more, may be 
quite true. But we never can admit the circumstance tliat 
the Church of England possesses the apostolical succession 
as a proof that she is thus perfect. 'No stream can rise 
higher than its fountain. The succession of ministers in the 
Church of England, derived as it is through the Church ol 
Eome, can never prove more for the Church of England than 
it proves for the Church of Eome. But this is not aU. Tlie 
Arian Churches which once predominated in the kingdoms of 
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fclie OsfcrogothS;, the Visigoths, the Burguadians, the Vandals, 
and the Lombards, were all episcopal churches, and. all had a 
fairer claim than that of England to the apostolical succes- 
sion, as being much nearer to the apostolical times. In the 
East, the Greek Chnrch, which is at variance on points of 
faith with all the Western Churches, has an equal claim to 
this succession. The ISTestorian, the Eutychian, the Jacobite 
Churches, all heretical, all condemned by councils, of which 
even Protestant divines have generally spoken with respect, 
had an equal claim to the apostolical succession. ITow if, of 
teachers having apostolical orders, a vast majority have taught 
much error, if a large proi3ortion have taught deadly heresy, 
if, on the other hand, as Mr. Gladstone himself admits, 
churches not having apostolical orders, that of Scotland for 
example, have been nearer to the standard of orthodoxy than 
the majority of teachers who have had apostolical orders, 
how can he possibly call uj)on us to submit our private judg- 
ment to the authority of a Church, on the ground that she 
has these orders ? 

Mr. Gladstone dwells much on the importance of unity in 
doctrine. Unity, he tells us, is essential to truth. And this 
is most unquestionable. But when he goes on to tell us that 
this unity is the characteristic of the Church of England, 
that she is one in body and in spirit, we are compelled to 
differ from him widely. The apostolical succession she may 
or may not have. But unity she most certainly has not, and 
never has had. It is matter of perfect notoriety, that her 
formularies are framed in such a manner as to admit to her 
highest offices men who differ from each other more widely 
than a very high Churclmian differs from a Catholic, or a 
very low Churchman from a Presbyterian; and that the 
genei'al leaning of the Churchy with respect to some impor- 
tant questions, has been sometimes one way and sometimes 
anothei’. Take, for example, the questions agitated between 
the Calvinists and the Arminians, Do we find in the Church 
of England, with respect to those questions, that unity which 
is essential to truth? Was it ever found in the Church? Is 
it not certain that, at the end of the sixteenth century, the 
rulers of the Church held doctrines as Calvinistic as ever 
were held by any Cameronian, and not only held them, but 
persecuted every body who did not hold them ? And is it not 
equally certain, that the rulers of the Church have, in very 
I'ecent times, considered Calvinism as a disqualification for 
high prefennent, if not for holy orders? Look at the ques- 
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tions wliicli Arelibisliop Wliitgifb proponiided to Barret, ques- 
tions framed in tlie veiy spirit of Williani Hnntiiigton, S.S.* 
And then look at the eighty-seven questions which Bishop 
Marsh, within onr own memory, propounded to candidates 
for ordination. We should be loth to say that either of these 
celebrated prelates had intruded himself into a Church whose 
doctrines he abhorred, and that he deserved to be stripped of 
his gown. Yet it is quite certain that one or other of them 
must have been very greatly in error. John Wesley again, 
and Cowper’s friend, John NFewton, were both Presbyters of 
this Church. Both were men of ability. Both we believe to 
have been men of rigid integrity, men who would not have 
subscribed a Confession of Faith which they disbelieved for 
the richest bishopric in the empire. Tet on the subject of 
predestination NTewton was strongly attached to doctrines 
which Wesley designated as “blasphemy, which might make 
the ears of a Christian to tingle.’^ Indeed, it will not be 
disputed that the clergy of the Established Church are 
divided as to these questions, and that her formularies are 
nofc found practically to exclude even scrupulously honest 
men of both sides from her altai’S. It is notorious that some 
of her most distinguished rulers think this latitude a good 
thing, and would be sorry to see it restricted in favour of 
either opinion. And herein we must cordially agree with 
them. But what becomes of the unity of the Church, and 
of that truth to which iniity is essential? Mr. Gladstone 
fceUs us that the Regmm Donum given originally to or- 
thodox Presbyterian ministers, but that part of it is now 
received by their heterodox successoi’s. “This,” he says, 
“ serves to illusti'ate the diiSculty hi which governments en- 
tangle themselves when they covenant with arbitrary systems 
of opinion, and not with the Church alone. The oj)inioii 
passes away, but the gift remains.” But is it not clear, that 
if a strong SujDralapsarian had, under Whitgift’s primacy, 
left a large estate at the disposal of the bishops for ecclesi- 
astical purposes, in the hope that the rulers of the Chureli 
would abide by Whitgift’s theology, he would really have 
been giving his substance for the support of cloctiiiies whicdi 
he detested? The opinion would have passed aivay, and the 
gift would have remained. 

This is only a single instance. What wide differences of 

* One question was, whether God had the Archbishop was '^Affirmatiye, et 
from eternity reprobated certain persons ; qnia voluit.’* 
and why. The answer which contented 
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respecting tlie operation of tlie sacraments are lield 
by bishops, doctors, ]3resbyters of the Church of England, all 
men -who haye conscientiously declared their assent to her 
articles, all men who are, according to Mr. Gladstone, or- 
dained hereditary witnesses of the truth, all men whose 
voices make up what, he tells us, is the voice of true and 
reasonable authority! Here, again, the Church has not 
unity ; and as unity is the essential condition of truth, the 
Church has not the truth. 

hlay, take the veiy question which we are discussing with 
Mr. Gladstone. To what extent does the Cliurcli of England 
allow of the right of private judgment? V/liat degree of 
authority does she claim for herself in virtue of the apostolical 
succession of her ininisters ? Mr. Gladstone, a very able and 
a very honest man, takes a view of this matter widely differing 
from the view taken by others whom he wall admit to be as 
able and as honest as himself. People w^ho altogether dis- 
sent from him on this subject eat the bread of the Church, 
preach in her pulpits, dispense her sacraments, confer her 
orders, and carry on that apostolical succession, the nature 
and imiDortance of wdiich, according to him, they do not com- 
prehend. Is this unity ? Is this truth? 

It will be observed that we are not putting cases of dis- 
honest men wdio, for the sake of lucre, falsely pretend to 
bcdieve in the doctrines of an establishment. We are putting 
eases of men as upright as ever lived, who, differing on theo- 
logical cpestioiis of the highest importance, mid avowing 
that difference, are ^^et priests and prelates of the same 
Church. We therefore say, that on some points w^hich Mr. 
Gladstone himself thinks of vital importance, the Cliui'ch has 
either not spoken at all, or, what is for all practical purposes 
the same thing, has not spoken in language to be understood 
even by honest and sagacious divines. The religion of the 
Church of England is so far from exhibiting that unity of 
doctrine ■which Mr. Gladstone represents as her distiiiguisli- 
ing glory, that it is, in fact, a bundle of religious systems 
without number. It comprises the religious system of Bishop 
Tomline, and the religious system of John Newton, and all 
the religious systems which lie between them. It comprises 
the religious system of Mr. Newman, and the religious system 
of the Archbishop of Dublin, and aU the religious systems 
which lie between them. All these diff^ opinions are held, 
^avowed, preached, printed, within the pale of the Church, by 
men of unquestioned integrity and understanding, 
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Do we make this diversity a topic of Tei>roac}i to the 
Chnrcli of England? Ear from it. We would oppose with 
^ om- power every attempt to narrow her basis ? Would to 
Grod that, a bundred and fifty j-ears ago, a good king aud a 
good primate had possessed the power as well as the will to 
widen it ! It was a noble enteiprise, worthy of WilHam and 
o. TiUotson. But what becomes of aU Mr. Gladstone’s 
eloquent exhortations to unity? Is it not mere mockeiw to 
aftach so much importance to unity in foim and name, where 
there is so litfte in substance, to shudder at the thouo'ht of 
two eiiurehes in alliance with one state, and to endm-e with 
patience the spectacle of a hundred sects battling within one 
chinch ? And is it not clear that Mr. Gladstone is bound, on 
ah his OTO pmciples, to abandon the defence of a church in 
which mity IS ^t found? Is it not clear that he is bound 
to divide the House of Commons against every grant of 

liXT Pi-oposed for the clergy of the Estab- 

hshed C Wh m the colonies ? He objects to the vote for 
Ma^ooth, becMse It is monstrous to pay one man to teach 
tiuth, and another to denounce that ti-uth as falsehood. But 
ETi'itrn? whether any sum which he votes for the 
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as soon as it is axlmitted that a gentleman of Mr. Gladstone’s 
opinions may laAvfiilly vote the public money to a chaplain 
whose opinions are those of Paley or of Simeon. The whole 
question then becomes one of degi*ee. Of course no indi- 
Yidual and no goyernnient can justifiably propagate error for 
the sake of propagathig error. But both indiyiduals and 
gOYeriiments must work with such machinery as they have ; 
and no human machinery is to be found which will impart 
truth without some alloy of error. We have shoum irre- 
iTagably, as we thirdc, that the Church of England does not 
afford such a machinery. The question then is this ; with 
what degree of imperfection in our machinery must we put 
up ? And to this question we do not see how any general 
answer can be given. We must be guided by circumstances. 
It would, for example, be very criminal in a Protestant to 
eontribnte to the sending of Jesuit missionaries among a 
Protestant ];)opulation. But we do not conceive that a Pro- 
testant -would be to blame for giving assistance to Jesuit 
missionaries who might be engaged in converting the Sia- 
mese to Christianity. That tares are mixed with the wheat 
is matter of regret; but it is better that wheat and tares 
should grow together than that the promise of the year 
should be blighted, 

Mr. Gladstone, w^e see with deej) regret, censures the 
British Government in India for distributing a small sum 
among the Catholic priests who minister to the spiritual 
wants of our Irish soldiers. Now, let us put a case to him, 
A Protestant gentleman is attended by a Catholic servant, in 
a part of the country -where there is no Catholic congregation 
within many miles. The servant is taken ill, and is given 
over. He desires, in great trouble of mind, to receive the 
last sacraments of his Ghimch. His master sends off a 
messenger in a chaise and four, with orders to bring a con- 
fessor from a town at a considerable distance. Here a Pro- 
testant lays out money for the pnrpose of causing religious 
instruction and consolation to be given by a Catholic priest. 
Has he committed a sin? Has he not acted like a good 
master and a good Christian? Would Mr. Gladstone accuse 
him of ‘^‘•'laxity of religious principle,^’ of confomidiiig 
truth wdtli falsehood,’’ of considering the support of religion 
as a boon to an individual, not as a homage to truth ? ” But 
how if this servant had, for the sake of his master, under- 
taken a journey which removed him from the place where he 
might easily have obtained religious attendance ? How if 
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We tliink tliat government^ like every otter contrivance of 
inimaii vvisdom^ from tlie liigliest to tlie lowest, is likely to 
answer its main end best wlien it is constructed with a single 
view to that end. Mr. Gladstone, who loves Plato, will not 
quarrel with ns for illnstratiiig oiir proposition, after Plato’s 
iashion, from the most familiar objects. Take cutlery, for 
example. A blade which is designed both to shave and to 
carve will certainly not shave so well as a razor, or carve so* 
well as a carviiig-lmife. An academy of painting, which 
should also be a bank, would, in all probability, exhibit very 
bad pictures and discount very bad bills. A gas CGmj)aBy, 
which should also be an infant school society, would, we ap- 
13relieiid, light the streets ill, and teach the children ill. On 
this principle, we think that goveriiinent should be organised 
solely with a view to its main end 5 and that no part of its 
efficiency for that end should be sacrificed in order to promote 
any other end however excellent. 

But does it follow from hence that governments ought 
never to pursue any end other than their main end ? In no 
wise. Tlioiigli it is desirable that every institution should 
have a main end, and should be so formed as to be in the 
highest degree efficient for that main end ; yet if, without any 
sacrifice of its efficiency for that end, it can pursue any other 
good end, it ought to do so. Thus, the end for -wliicli a hos- 
pital is built is the relief of the sick, not the beautifying of 
the street. To sacrifice the health of the sick to splendour of 
architectural effect, to place the building in a bad air only 
that it may present a more commanding front to a great 
public place, to make the wards hotter or cooler than they 
ought to be, in order that the columns and windows of the 
exterior may please the passers-by, would be monstrous. 
But if, without any sacrifice of the chief object, the hos|)ital 
can be made an ornament to the metropolis, it would be absurd 
not to make it so. 

In the same nianner, if a government can, without any 
sacrifice of its main end, promote any other good work, it 
ought to do so. The encouragement of the fine arts, for ex- 
ample, is by no means the main end of government ; and it 
would be absurd, in constituting a government, to bestow a 
thought on the question, whether it would be a government 
likely to train Eaphaels and Domeniehinos. But it by no 
means follows that it is impro];)er for a goverumeiit to form a 
national gallery of pictures. The same may be said of patron- 
age bestowed on learned men, of the publication of archives. 
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of the coUecting of libraries, menageries, plants, fossils, 
antiques, of journeys and voj'ages forjrarposes of geographical 
discovery or astronomical obseiTation. It is not for these 
ends that government is constituted. But it ma}' ivell hap2)en 
that a government may have at its cominand resom'ces which 
•will enable it, without any injury to its main end, to pursue 
these collateral ends far more effectually than any individual 
or any voluntary association could do. If so, government 
ought to pm’sue these collateral ends. 

It is still more evidently the duty of go%' erument to promote, 
always in subordination to its main end, every thing which is 
useful as a means for the attainmg of that main end. The 
improvement of steam navigation, for example, is by no 
means a prima,ry object of government. But as steam vessels 
ai-e useful for the purpose of national defence, and for the 
jpm’pose of facilitating intercourse between distant pirovinces, 
and of thereby consolidating the force of the emjjire, it may be 
the bounden duty of government to encourage ingenious men 
to perfect an invention which so directly tends to mnlra the 
state more efficient for its great primary end. 

Now, on both these groimds, the instruction of the people 
may with propriety engage the care of the government. That 
the people should be well educated is in itself* a good thing; 
and the state ought therefore to pi-omote this object, if* it can 
do so without any saci'ifice of its 2>riinaiy object. The educa- 
tion of the people, conducted on those prineqffes of morality 
which are common to aU. the forms of Christianity, is highly 
valuable as a means of promoting the main object for which 
government exists, and is on this gi’ound well deserving the 
attention of rulers. We will not at present go into the 
general question of education ; but will confine om- remarks 
to the subject which is more immediately before us, namelj-, 
the religious instruction of the people. 

We may illustrate our view of the policy which governments 
ought to pursue Avith respect to religious instraobion, by re- 
curring to the analogy of a hospital. Eeligious instruction 
is not the main end for AAffiich a hospital is built ; and to in- 
troduce into a hospital any regulations pu’qiudieial to the 
health of the patients, on the plea of promoting tlioir spiritual 
improvement, to send a ranting 2 n-eacher to a man Avho has 
just been ordex-ed by tlie physician to lie quiet and try to o'et 
a little sleep, to impose a strict obseiwance of Lent on a con- 
valescent who has been advised to eat heaxtily of nourishing 
food, to direct, as the bigoted Pius the Pifth actually did“ 
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that no medical a-ssistaiice should be given to any person who 
declined spiritual attendance, would he the most extravagant 
folly. Yet it by no means follows that it would not be right 
to have a chaplain to attend the sick, and to pay such a chap- 
lain out of the hospital funds. Whether it will be proper to 
have such a chaplain at all, and of what religious persuasion 
such a chaplain ought to be, must depend on eirciimstanees. 
There may be a town in which it would be impossible to set 
up a good hospital vrithout the help of peoj)le of different 
opinions : and religious pa^rties may rim so high that, though 
people of different oj^inions are willing to contribute for the 
relief of the sick, they will not concur m the choice of any one 
chaplain. The high Churchmen insist that, if there is a paid 
chaijlain, he shall he a high Churchman. The Evangelicals 
stickle for an Evangelical. Here it would evidently be absurd 
and cruel to let an useful and humane design, about which all 
are agreed, fall to the ground, because all camiot agree about 
something else. The governors must either appoint tvfo 
chaplains, and pay them both ; or they must appoint none ; 
and every one of tlieiii must in his individual capacity, do 
what he can for the purpose of providing the sick with such 
religious instruction and consolation as will, in his opinion, 
be most useful to them. 

We should say the same of government. Government is 
not an institution for the propagation of religion, any more 
than St George’s Hospital is an institution for the pro5)aga- 
tion of religion ; and the most absurd and pernicious conse- 
quences would follov/, if Government should pmsue, as its 
primary end, that which can never be more than its secondary 
end, though intrinsically more important than its primary 
end. But a government which considers the religious in- 
struction of the people as a secondary end, and follows out 
that principle faitlifuily, will, we think, be likely to do much 
good and little harm. 

We will rapidly run over some of the consequences to which 
this principle leads, and point out how it solves some prob- 
lems which, on Mr. Gladstone’s h;)q)othesis,: admit of no satis-:;: 
factory solution. 

All persecution directed against the persons or property of 
men is, on our T)rincij)le, obviously indefensible. For, the 
protection of the persons an^ property of men being the 
primary end of government, and religious mstruction only a 
secondary end, to secure the people from heresy by making 
their lives, their limbs, or their estates insecure, would be to 
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sacrifice tlie primary end to tlie seconclaiy end. It would be 
as absurd as it would be in tlie governors of an hospital to 
direct that the wounds of all Arian and Sociiiiaii patients 
should be dressed in such a way as to nialce them fester. 

Again, on our principles, all civil disabilities on account of 
religious opinions are indefensible. For all such disabilities 
mate government less efS.cient for its main end : they limit its 
choice of able men for the administration and defence of the 
state ; they alienate from it the hearts of the sufferers ; they 
deprive it of a part of its effective strength in all contests 
vritli foreign nations. Such a course is as absurd as it ivould 
be in the governors of an hospital to reject an able surgeon 
because he is an Universal Eestitutionist, and to send a bungler 
to operate because he is perfectly orthodox. 

Again, on our principles, no governineiit ought to press on 
the people religious instriietion, however sound, in siicli a. 
manner as to excite among tlieiii discontents dangerous to 
public order. For hero again goveriinieiit would sacrifice its 
primary end to an end intrinsically indeed of the highest im- 
portance, but still only a secondary end of government, as 
govenimeiit. This rule at once disposes of the difficulty 
about Lidia, a difficulty of which Mr. Gladstone can get rid 
only by putting in an imaginary discharge in order "to set 
aside an imaginary obligation. There is assuredly no country 
where it is more desirable that Cliristiaiiity should be propa - 
gated. But there is no country in "which the government is 
so completely disqualified for the task By using our power 
in order to make proselytes, we should produce the dissolu- 
tion of society, and bring utter ruin on alT those interests 
for the j)rotection of which government exists. Here the 
secondary end is, at present, inconsistent with the primary 
end, and must therefore be abandoned. Cliristia;ii instruction 
given by individuals and voluntary societies may do much 
good. Given by the Government it would do iinniixed harm. 
At the same time, we quite agree with Mr. Gladstone in ' 
thiiddng that the English, authorities in India ought not to 
, participate ,m\ any idolati'ous; rite;, and indeed ive" are fully 
satisfied that aU such participation is not only iinehristiaiu 
but; also unwise and most undigiiifiecL 
Supposing the circumstances of a country to be such., that 
the government may with .propriety, on our priricij)les, give 
religious instruction to a people; we liiave next to iiiqiiire, 
what religion shall he taught. Bishop Warbiirton answers, 
the religion of the majority. And wn so fiir agree wfitli him. 
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that -^ve ca.n scarcely conceiTe aaay circiimstaiices in -wliicli it 
would be proper to establisli;, as tbe one ezcliisire religion of 
tlie state, the religion of tlie minority. Sncli a preference 
could liardly be given without exciting most serious discon- 
tent, and endangering those interests, the protection of which 
is the first object of government. But we never can ad^iiit 
that a ruler can be justified in helping to spread a system of 
opinions solely because that system is pleasing to the majority. 
On the other hand, we cannot agree with. Mr. Gladstone, who 
would of course answer that the only religion which a ruler 
ought to propagate is the religion of his own conscience. In 
truth, this is an impossibility. And, as we have shown, Mr. 
G-ladstone himself, whenever he supports a grant of money to 
the Church of England, is really assisting to propagate, not 
the precise religion of his own conscience, but some one or 
more, lie knows not how many or which, of the innumerable 
religions wdiieh lie between the confines of Pelagianisni and 
those of Antinomianism, and between the confines of Popery 
and those of Presbyterianism. In our opinion, that religious 
iiistruction which the ruler ought, in his public capacity, to 
patronise, is the instruction from which he, in his conscience, 
believes that the people vdll learn most good with the smallest 
mixture of evil. And thus it is not necessarily his own reli- 
gion that he will select. He will, of course, believe that his 
own religion is unmixedly good. But the question which he 
has to consider is, not how much good his religion contains, 
but how much good the people will learn, if instruction is 
given them in that religion. He may prefer the doctrines 
and government of the Church of England to those of the 
Church of Scotland. But if he knows that a Scotch congre- 
gation ■will listen with deep attention and respect w^hile an 
Erskine or a Chalmers sets before them the fundamental doc- 
trines of Christianity, and that a glimpse of a surplice or a 
single line of a liturgy would be the signal for hooting and riot, 
and would probably bring stools and brick-bats about the ears 
of the minister, he acts wisely if he conveys religious know- 
ledge to the Scotch rather by means of that imperfect Church, 
as he may think it, from which they will learn niueli, than by 
means of that perfect Church from which they will learn 
nothing. The only end of teaching is, that men may learn ; 
and it is idle to talk of the duty of teaching truth in -ways 
which only cause men to cling more firmly to falsehood. 

On these principles we conceive that a statesman, viho 
might be far indeed from regarding the Church of England 
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witli tlie reverence wixieli Mr. Gladstone feels for liei , niiglit 
yet firmly oppose all attempts to destroy lier. Siieli a states- 
man may be too well acquainted with her origin to look upon 
her with superstitious awe. He may know that she sprang 
from a compromise huddled up between the ea.ger zeal of re- 
formers and the selfishness of greedy^ ambitious, and time- 
serving j)olitieians. He may find in every page of her aimals 
aaiiple cause for censure. He may feel that he could not, with 
ease to his conscience, subscribe all her articles. He may 
regret that all the attempts which have been made to open 
her gates to large classes of non-coiiformists should have 
failed. Her episcopal j)olity he may consider as of purely 
human institution. He cannot defend her on the ground that 
she possesses the apostolical succession ; for he does not know 
whether that succession may not be altogether a fable. He 
cannot defend her on the ground of her unity ; for he knows 
that her frontier sects are niiicli more remote from each other, 
than one frontier is from the Churcli of Eome, or the other 
ffoin the Church of Geneva. But he may think that she 
teaches more truth with less alloy of error than ^vould be 
taught by those who, if she were swept away, would occupy 
the vacant space. He may think that the effect produced hy 
her beautiful services and by her pulpits on the national 
mind, is, on the whole, highly beneficial. He may think 
that her civilising influence is usefully felt in remote dis- 
tricts. He may think that, if she were destroyed, a large 
portion of those who now compose her congregations would 
neglect all religious duties, and that a stiU larger portion 
would fall under the influence of spiritual mountebanks, 
hungry for gain, or drunk with fanaticism. While he would 
with pleasure admit that all the qualities of Christian jxastors 
are to be found in large measure within the existing body of 
Dissenting ministers, he would perhaps be inclined to think 
that the standard of intellectual and moral cluxraeter among 
that exemplary class of men may have been raised to its pre- 
sent high point and maintained tJiere by the indirect influ- 
ence of the Bstablishinent. And he may bo by no means 
satisfied that, if the Church were at once swex>*t away, the 
place of our Sumners and Whatele}^s would be supplied by 
Doddridges and Halls. He may think that the advantages 
which we have described are obtained, or might, if the exist- 
ing system were slightly modified, be obtained, without any 
sacrifice of the paramount objects which all govermnents 
ought to have chiefly in view. Hay, he may be of opinion 
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that an institution, so deej)ly fixed in the hearts and minds 
of millions, could not be subverted -without loosening and 
shaking all the foundations of civil society. With at least 
equal ease he would find reasons for supporting the Chinch 
of Scotland. ISTor would he be under the necessity of resort-^ 
ing to any contract to justify the connexion of two religious 
establishments with one government. He would think sem- 
ises on that head frivolous in any person who is zealous for a 
Church, of which both Dr. Herbert Marsh and Dr. Daniel 
Wilson have been bishoi:>s. Indeed he would gladly follow 
out his princijDles much further. He would have been willing 
to vote ill 1825 for Lord Francis Egerton’s resolution, that 
it is expedient to give a public maintenance to the Catholic 
clergy of Ireland; and he would deeply regret that no such 
measure was adojited in 1829. 

In this way, we conceive, a statesman might, on our 
principles, satisfy himself that it would be in the highest 
degree inexiiedient to abolish the Chmrch, either of England 
or of Scotland. 

But if there were, in aiij^ part of the world, a national 
church regarded as heretical by four fifths of the nation com- 
mitted to its care, a church established and maintained by 
the sword, a church jproducing twice as many riots as conver- 
sions, a church which, though possessing great wealth and 
power, and though long backed by persecuting la^^vs, had, in 
the course of many generations, been found unable to propa- 
gate its doctrines, and barely able to maintain its ground, a 
church so odious, that fraud and violence, when used against 
its clear rights of property, were generally regarded as fair 
play, a church, whose ministers were preaching to desolate 
waUs, and with difficulty obtaining their lawful subsistence 
by the help of bayonets, such a church, on our principles, 
could not, we must own, be defended. We should say that 
the state -which allied itself with such a church posfyoiied the 
primary end of government to the secondary; and that the 
consequences had been such as any sagacious observer would 
have predicted, Neither the primary nor the secondary end 
is attained. The temporal and spiiitual interests of the peo- 
-ple suffer alike. The minds of men, instead of being drawn 
to the church are alienated from the state. The magistrate, 
after sacrificing order, peace, union, aU the interests which it 
is his first duty to protect, for the purpose of promoting pure 
religion, is forced, after the experience of centuries, to admit 
that he has really been promoting error. The sounder the 
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doctrines of siicli a cliurclij tlie more absiiixl aiicl iioxioiis tlie 
snperstitioii by -wMcli those doctrines are opposed, the stronger 
are the arguments against the policy ^vhicdi has cleprived a 
good canse of its natural advantages. Those who preach to 
rulers the duty of employing power to propagate truth ivoiiM 
do well to remember that falsehood, though no niatcli for 
truth alone, has often been found more than a match for 
truth and power together. 

A statesman, judging on our principles, would pronouiiee 
without hesitation that a church, such as ^ve have last de~ 
scribed, never ought to have been set iij). Further than this 
we will not venture to speak for him. He would doubtless 
remember that the world is full of institutions which, though 
they never ought to have been set up, yet, having been set 
up, ought not to be rudely pulled down ; and that it is often 
wise in practice to be content with the mitigation of an 
abuse which, looking at it in the abstract, we might feel 
impatient to destroy. 

We have done ; and nothing remains but that we jMib fi’Oiii 
Mr. Gladstone with the courtesy of antagonists who bear no 
inaliee. We dissent from his opinions, but we admire his 
talents ; we respect his integrity and benevolence ; and we 
hope that he will not suffer poiitical avocations so entirely 
to engross him, as to leave him no leisure for literature 
and philosophy. 
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The Life of Boheri Lord Olive; collected from the Family Papers^ 
commtimcated hj the Earl of Fowls, By MAjOB-GENBEii/ Sib JoHiif 
Malcolm, K.O.B. 3 vols. 8yo. London: 1836. 

We liave always tHouglit it strange tliat, wliile the Ixlstory of 
the Spanish empire in America is familiarly known to all the 
nations of Europe, the great actions of our countrymen in the 
East should, even among ourselves, excite little interest. 
Every schoolboy knows who imprisoned Montezuma, and who 
strangled Atahualpa. But we doubt whether one in ten^, even 
among English gentlemen o#highly cultivated minds,^ can tell 
who won the battle of Buxar, who perpetrated the massacre of 
Patna, whether Surajah Dowlah ruled in Oude or in Travan- 
core, or whether Holkar was a Hindoo or 'a Mussulman. Yet 
the victories of Cortes were gained over savages who had no 
letters, who were ignorant of the use of metals, who had not 
broken in a single animal to labour, who wielded no better 
weapons than those which could be made out of sticks, flints, 
and fish-bones, who regarded a horse-soldier as a monster, 
half man and hall' beast, who took a harquebusier for a sor- 
cerer, able to scatter the thunder and lightning of the skies. 
The people of India, when we subdued them, were ten times as 
numerous as the Americans whom the Spaniards vanquished, 
and were, at the same time quite as highly civilised as the vic- 
torious Spaniards. Tlie^h.ad reared cities larger and fairer 
than Saragossa or Toledo, and buildings more beautiful and 
costly than the Cathedral of Seville. They could show bankers 
richer than the richest firms of Barcelona or Cadiz, viceroys 
whose splendour far surpassed that of Ferdinand the Catholic, 
m}T:iads of cavaL'y and long trains of ai'tillery which would 
liave astonished the Great Captain. It might have been ex • 
pected, that every Englishman who takes any interest in any 
pari of history would be curious to know how a handful of his 
countrymen, separated from their home by an immense ocean, 
subjugated, in the comrse of a few years, one of the greatest 
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empires in the world. Yet, unless we greatly err, tlii.s subject 
IS, to most readers, not only insipid, but positiveij distasteful. 

Perhaps the fault lies partly with the historians. Mr. 
Mill s booh, though it has undoubtedly great and rare merit, 
is not sufficiently animated and picturesque to attract those 
who read for amusement. Orme, inferior to no English his- 
torian in style and power of painting, is minute” even to 
tediousness. In one volume he allots, on an average, a closely 
printed quarto page to the events of every forty-eight horns. 
The consequence is, that his narrative, though one of the most 
authentic and one of the most finely written in our language, 
has never been very popular, and is now scai*cely ever read! 

We fear that the volumes before us will not much attract 
those reader's whom Orme and Mill have repelled. The ma- 
terials placed at the disposal of Sir John Malcolm by the late 
Lord Powis were indeed of great value. But we cannot sav 
that they have been very skilfuUy worked irp. It would, howl 
ever, be uirjust to criticize with severity a work which, ’if the 
author had lived to comjrlete and reffise it, would irrobably 
have been improved by condensation and by a better arrano-e- 
nrent. We are more disposed to perform ‘the pleasing duty 
of ei^ressmg our gratitude to the noble fiunily to which the 
public owes so much useful and curious inforniation. 

The effect of the book, even when we make tlie largest al- 
owance for the partiality of those who have fimrishod and of 
those who have digested the materials, is, on the whole, greatly 
to raise the character of Lord Clive. Tv’'e are firr indeed froili 
sympathizing mth Sir John Malcolm, whose love passes the 
love of biographera, and who can see nothing but wisdom and 
justice in the actions of his idol. But we are at least equallv 
lai' ii'oin concuiTing in the severe judgment of Mr. Mill who 
seems to ns_ to show less discrimination in Ms account of 
Uive than in any other part of his valuable work. Clive 
urn most men who are horn with strong passions and tried by 
strong temptations, committed great faults. But every ikt- 
son who takes a fail- and enlightened view of his whole ‘caiwr 
must admit that our island, so fertile in heroics and statesmen 

has scarcely ever produced a man more truly great either in 

arms or in comiciL ^ n 

The Clives had been settled, ever since the twelfth century 
on an estate of mo great value, near Market-Dra,yton, in 
fehiopshire. ^ In the reign of George the Pirst, this moderate 
but ancient mhentance was possessed by Mr. Eichard Clive 
who seems to hate been a plain man of no great tact or ca- 
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pacity. He liad been bred to tbe law, and divided liis time 
l>etweeii professional business and the avocations of a small 
proprietor. He married a lady from Manchester^ of the name 
of Gasldll, and became the father of a very nmneroiis family. 
His eldest soii^, Eobert^ the founder of the British empire in 
India^ was born at the old seat of his ancestors on the twenty- 
ninth of September, 1725. 

Some lineaments of the character of the man were early 
discerned in the child. There remain letters written by his 
relations -when he was in his seventh year ; and from these 
letters it appears that, even at that early age, his strong will 
and liis fiery passions, snstamed by a constitutional intrepidity 
which sometimes seemed hardly compatible with soundness of 
mind, had begun to cause great uneasiness to his family. 

Fighting,” says one of his uncles, which he is out of 
measure addicted, gives his temper such a fierceness and im- 
periousness, that he flies out on every trifling occasion/^ The 
old people of the neighbourhood still remember to have heard 
from their parents how Bob Clive climbed to the top of the 
lofty steeple of Market-Drayton, and with what terror the 
inhabitants saw him seated on a stone spout near the summit. 
They also relate how he formed all the idle lads of the town 
into a kind of predatory army, and compelled the shoi)keepers 
to submit to a tribute of apples and half-pence, in considera- 
tion of which he guaranteed the security of their windows. 
He was sent from school to school, making veiy^little progress 
ill his learning, and gaining for himself every where the cha- 
racter of an exceedingly naughty boy. One of his masters, it 
is said, was sagacious enough to prophesy that the idle lad 
would make a great fignire in the world. But the general 
opinion seems to have been that poor Eobert was a dunce, if 
not a reprobate. His family expected nothing good from such 
slender parts arid such a headstrong temper. It is not strange, 
therefore, that they gladly accepted for him, when he was in 
his eighteenth year, a writersliip in the service of the East 
India Company, and shi];)ped him off to make a fortune or to 
die of a fever at Madras. 

Far different were the prospects of Clive from those of the 
youths whom the East India College now annually sends to 
the Presidencies of our Asiatic empire. The Company was 
then purely a trading corporation. Its territory consisted of 
a few square miles, for which rent was paid to the native go- 
vernments. Its troops were scarcely numerous enough to 
man the batteries of three or four ill constructed forts, which 
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liad been erected for tlie protection of tlie warelionses. The 
natives, who composed a considerable part of these little gar- 
risons, had not yet been trained in the discipline of E urope, 
and were armed, some with swords and shields, some with 
bows and arrows. The business of the servant of the Com- 
pany was not, as now, to jpoiidiict the judicial, financial, and 
diplomatic business of a great country, but to take stock, to 
make advances to weavers, to ship cargoes, and above all to 
keep an eye on private traders, who dared to infringe the 
monopoly. The younger clerks were so iniseral% paid that 
they could scarcely subsist -without iucurriug debt ; the elder 
emiched themselves by trading on their own account ; and 
those who lived to rise to the top of the service often accu- 
mulated considerable fortunes. 

Madras, to -which Clive had been appointed, was, at this 
time, perhaps, the first in importance of the Conipany’s set- 
tlements. In the preceding century, Port St. George had 
arisen on a barren sj^ot beaten by a raging surf ; and in the 
neighbourhood a town, inhabited by many thousands ot 
natives, had sprung up, as tovais sp)ring up in the East, with 
the rapidity of the prophet’s gourd. There w^ere already in 
the subinbs many white villas, each surrounded by its garden, 
whither the wealthy agents of the Company retired, after the 
labours of the desk and the warehouse, to enjoy the cool 
breeze which springs up at sunset from the Bay of Bengal. 
The habits of these mercantile grandees appear to have been 
more profuse, luxurious, and ostentatious, than those of the 
high judicial and political functionaries who have succeeded 
them. But comfort was far less understood. Many devices 
which now mitigate the heat of the climate, preserve health, 
and prolong life, were unkno-vm. There -was far less iiiter- 
coiu’se -with Europe than at present. The voyage by the 
Cape, -which in onr time has often been perfonnecl within 
three months, -was then very seldom accomplished in six, and 
was sometimes protracted to more than a year. Consocpieiithv 
the Anglo-Indian was then much more estranged from liis 
country, much more addicted to Oriental nsag<^s, and much 
less fitted to mix in society after his return to Euroxjo, tliaii 
the Anglo-Indian of the present chi}'. 

Within the fort and its precinct, the English exercised, by 
permission of the native government, an extensive authority, 
such as every great Indian landowner exercised -within his 
own domain. But they had never dreamed of claiming inde- 
pendent power., The surrounding country was ruled by the 
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Nafcob of tlie Carnatic, a deputy of the Viceroy of the Deccan, 
eominoiily called the Nizam, who was himself oiity a deputy 
of the mighty i^riiice designated by our ancestors as the Great 
Mogul. Those names, once so august and formidable, still 
remain. There is stiH a Nabob of the Carnatic, who lives on 
a pension allowed to hiin by the English out of the revenues 
of the province which his ancestors ruled. There is still a 
Nizam, whose capital is overawed by a British cantonment, 
and to whom a British resident gives, under the name of ad- 
vice, commands which are not to be disputed. There is still 
a Mogul, who is permitted to play at holding courts and re- 
ceiving petitions, but who has less power to help or hurt than 
the youngest civil servant of the Company. 

Clive's voyage was unusually tedious even for that age. 
The ship remained some months at the Brazils, where the 
young adventui'er picked up some knowledge of Portuguese, 
and spent all his pjocket-money. He did not arrive in India 
till more than a year after he had left England. His situa- 
tion at Madras was most painful. His funds were exhausted. 
His pay was small. He had contracted debts. He was 
wretchedly lodged, no small calamity in a climate which can 
be made tolerable to an European only by spacious and well 
placed apai*tments. He had been furnished with letters of 
recommendation to a gentleman who might have assisted him ; 
but when he landed at Port St. George he found that this gen- 
tleman had sailed for England. The lad’s shy and haughty 
disposition withheld him from introducing himself to stran- 
gers. He was several months hx India before he became ac- 
quainted with a single family. The climate affected his health 
aaid spirits. His duties were of a kind ill suited to his ardent 
and daring charactei\ He pined for his home, and in his 
letters to his relations expressed his feelings in language 
softer and more pxensive than we should have expected either 
from the waywardness of his boyhood, or from the inflexible 
sternness of his later years. ^^ I have not enjoyed,” says he, 
‘^‘^one happy day since I left my native country;” and again, 

I must confess, at inteiwals, when I think of my dear native 

England, it affects me in a very paidiicular manner If I 

should be so far blest as to revisit again my own country, but 
more especially Manchester, the centre of all my wishes, all 
that I could hope or desire for would be pi^esented before me 
in one view.” 

One solace he found of the most respectable kind. The 
Governor possessed a good library, and permitted Clive to 
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have access to it. The young man devoted much of his Icisiuv 
to readmg, squired at this time alm(,st all the kmnv- 
ge o hooks that he ever possessed. Am a boy he had 
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tlie Englisli was by no means compatible. He declared that 
Labourdonnais bad gone beyond Ms powers; tbat con- 
quests made by tbe Frencb arms on tbe continent of India 
were at tbe disposal of tbe governor of Pondicberry alone ; 
and tbat Madras sboiild be rased to tbe ground. Labour- 
donnais was compelled to yield. Tbe anger wbicb tbe breaeb 
of the capitulation excited among tbe English was increased 
by tbe ungenerous manner in wMeb Dupleix treated tbe prin- 
cipal servants of tlie Company. Tbe Governor and several 
of tbe first gentlemen of Fort St. George were carried under 
a guard to Pondicberry, and conducted tlirougli tbe town 
ill a triumpbal procession under the eyes of fifty thousand 
spectators. It was with reason thought tbat this gross 
violation of public faith absolved the inhabitants of Madras 
from tbe engagements into which they bad entered with La- 
bourdomiais. Clive fled from tbe town by night in the dis- 
guise of a Mussulman, and took refuge at Foi^t St. David, one 
of tbe small English settlements subordinate to Madras. 

The cncumstances in which be was now placed naturally 
led him to adopt a f)rofession better suited to bis restless and 
intrepid spirit than the business of examining packages and 
casting accounts. He solicited and obtained an ensign’s 
commission in the service of tbe company, and at twenty-one 
entered on bis military career. His personal courage, of 
wbicb be bad, while still a writer, given signal proof by a 
desperate duel with a military buUy who was the terror of 
Fort St. David, sp)eedily made Mm conspicuous even among 
hundreds of brave men. He soon began to show in Ms new 
calling other qualities wMeli bad not before been discerned 
in him, judgment, sagacity, deference to legitimate authority. 
He distinguished himself highly ni several operations against 
the Frencb, and was particularly noticed by Major Lawrence, 
who was then considered as the ablest British ofiicer in 
India. 

Clive bad been only a few months in the army when intel- 
ligence arrived tbat j)€ace bad been concluded between Great 
Britain and France. Dupleix was in consequence compelled 
to restore Madras to tbe English Company ; a,nd tbe young 
ensign vras at liberty to resume his foiiner business- He did 
indeed return for a short time to bis desk. He again quitted 
it in order to assist Major LaTOence;:in'some petty hostilities 
with the natives, and then agam returned to it. While be 
was thus wavering between a military and a coininercial life, 
events took, place which decided bis choice. The politics of 
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India assumed a new aspect. There was peace beWeeii the 
English and French Crowns ; but there arose l)etweeii the 
English and French Companies trading to the East a war niosi 
eyentful and imj^ortant, a war in which the prize was no- 
thing less than the magnificent inheritance of the house of 
Tamerlane, 

The eniphe which Baher and his Moguls reared in the 
sixteenth century was long one of the most extensive and 
splendid in the world. In no Euroj)eaii kingdom was so 
large a poi>iilation snbject to a single prince, or so large a 
revenue poured into the treasury. The beauty and niagni- 
ficence of the buildings erected by the sovereigns of Hiiido- 
stan^ amazed even travellers who had seen St. Peter’s. The 
innumerable retinues and gorgeous decorations which siir- 
rounded the tlmone of Delhi dazzled even eyes which were 
accustomed to the pomp of Versailles. Some of the great 
viceroys who held their j)osts by virtue of coimnissions from 
the Mogul ruled as many subjects as the King of France or 
the Emperor of Grennaiiy. Even the deputies of these de- 
puties might weU rank, as to extent of tenitory and amount 
of I'eveiiue, with the G-rand Duke of Tuscany, or the Elector 
of Saxony. 

There can be little doubt that this great empire, powerful 
and imosperous as it appears on a superficial view, was yet, 
even in its best days, far worse governed than the worst go- 
' verned parts of Europe now are. The administration was 
tainted with ail the vices of Oriental despotism and with all 
the vices inseparable from the doininatioii of race over race. 
The conflicting j)retensioiis of the princes of the royal house 
produced a long series of crimes and public disasters. Am- 
bitious lieutenants of the sovereign sometimes aspired to in- 
dependence. Fierce tribes of Hindoos, impatient of a foreign 
yoke, frequently withheld tribute, repelled the armies of the 
government from the mountain fastnesses, and poimecl down 
in arms on the cultivated plains. In spite, however, of 
much constant maladministration, in spite of occasional con- 
vulsions which shook the whole frame of society, this grcHit 
monarchy, on the whole, retained, during some generations, 
an outward appearance of unity, majesty, and emugw. But 
throughout the long reign of Aurmigzebe, the state, notwdth- 
standing all that the vigour and policy of the prince could 
effect, was hastening to dissolution. After his death, which 
took place in the year 1707, the ruin was fearfuUy rapid. 
Violent shocks from without co-operated with an incurable 
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decay wMcli -was fast proceeding witMn ; and in a few years 
tlie empire liad midergoiie utter decomposition. 

The History of the successors of Theodosius hears no small 
analogy to that of the successors of Aimiiigzehe. But per- 
haps the fall of the Oarlovingiaiis furnishes the nearest pa- 
rallel to the fail of the Moguls. Chaaiemagiie was scarcely 
interred when the imbecility and the disputes of his desceiid- 
aiits began to bring contempt on themselves and destruction 
Oil their subjects. The wide dominion of the Franks was 
severed into a thousand pieces. IsTothing more than a nomi- 
nal dignity was left to the abject heirs of an illustrious name, 
Charles the Bald^ and Charles the Fat, and Charles the Simple. 
Fierce invaders, diiTering from each other in race, language, 
and religion, flocked, as if by concert, from the farthest cor- 
ners of the earth, to plunder provinces which the government 
could no longer defend. The pirates of the Northern Sea 
ejitended their ravages from the Elbe to the Pyrenees, and at 
length fixed their seat in the rich valley of the Seine. The 
Hungarian in whom the trembling monks fancied that they 
recognised the Grog or Magog of prophecy, carried back the 
plunder of the cities of Lombardy to the depth of the Panno-' 
Ilian forests. The Saracen ruled in Sicily, desolated the fer- 
tile plains' of Campania, and spread terror even to the walls 
of Borne. In the midst of these sufferings, a gueat internal 
change passed upon the empire. Tiie corruption of death, 
began to ferment into new forms of life. While the great 
body, as a w^hole, was torp>id and passive, every separate 
member began to feel with a sense, and to move with an 
energy all its own. Just here, in the most barren and dreary 
tract of European history, all feudal privileges, all modern 
nobility, take their somce. It is to this point that we trace 
the power of those princes, who, nominally vassals, but really 
independent, long governed, with the titles of dukes, mar- 
quesses and counts, almost every part of the dominions which 
had obeyed Charlemagne. 

Such or nearly such was the change which passed on the 
Mogul empire during the forty years which followed the 
death of Aiirungzebe. i A succession of nominal sovereigns, 
sunk in indolence ana debauchery, sauntered away life in 
secluded palaces, chewing bang, fondling concubines, and 
listening to buffoons. | A succession of ferocious invaders 
descended through the western passes, to prey on the de- 
fenceless wealth of Hindostan. A Persian conqueror crossed 
the Indus, marched tlmongh the gates of Delhi, and bore 
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away in trinmph tliose treasnres of wMcli the inaguificeiice 
had astounded Eoe and Bernier, the Peacock Throne, on 
which the richest jewels of Golconda had been <lisposed l)y 
the most skilful hands of Europe, and the inestimable Moun- 
tain of Light, which, after many strange vicissitudes, lately 
shone in the bracelet of Emijeet Sing, and is now destined to 
adorn the hideous idol of Orissa. The Afghan soon followed 
to complete the work of devastation which tire Persian had 
begtui. The warlike tribes of Eajpootana threAv off the Mns- 
sulinan yoke. A band of mercenary soldiers occupied Eohil- 
cund. The Seiks ruled on the Indus. The Jauts spread 
dismay along the Jumna. The higlilands which border on 
the western sea-coast of India poured forth a yet more for- 
midable race, a race which was long the terror of every 
native power, and which, after many desperate and doubtful 
struggles, yielded only to the fortune and genius of England. 
It was under the reign of Aurungzebe'that this wild clan of 
plunderers first descended from their mormtains ; and soon 
after his death, every corner of his wide emi)ire learned tr. 
tremble at the mighty name of the Mahrattas. Many fertile 
viceroyalties were entirely suhdued by them. Their domi- 
nions stretched across the peninsula from sea to sea. Mah- 
ratta captains reigned at Poonah, at Gualior, in Guzerat, in 
Berar, and in Tanjore. Nor did they, though they had be- 
come great sovereigns, therefore cease to be freebooters. 
They still retained the predatory habits of their forefatliers. 
Every region which was not subject to then- rule was wasted 
by their incursions. Wherever them kettle-drums were heard, 
the peasant thi-ew his bag of rice on his shoulder, hid his 
small savings in his girdle, and fled with Iris wife and diildren 
to the mountains or the jungles, to the milder neighbourhood 
of the hyarna and the tiger. Many provinces redeemed their 
harvests by tire payment of an annual rrarsom. Even the 
wretched phantom who still bore the imperial title stooped , 
to pay this ignominious black-mail. The eamjt-fircs of one 
rapacious leader were seen from the walls of the palace of 
Dellri. Another, at the head of his inimmerable cavalry, 
descended year after year on the rice-fields of Bengal. Even 
the European factors trembled for their magazines. Lo.ss 
than a hundred years ag*o, it was thought necessary to fortify 
Calcutta against the horsemen of Berar ; and tlie name (if 
the Mahratta ditch still preserves the memory of the danger. 

Wherever the nceroys of the Mogul retained authoiity they 
became sovereigns. They might still acknowledge in words 
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the superiority of the house of Tainerlane ; as a Comat of 
-Flanders or a Duke of Burgundy might hare aclniowledged 
bhe superiority of the most helpless driveller among the later 
Carlovingians. They might occasionally send to their titular 
sovereign a coinplinientary present, or solicit from him a title 
of liononr. In triitli, however, they were no longer lieu- 
tenants removable at pleasure, but indejaendeiit hereditary 
princes. In this way originated those great Mussulman 
houses which fornieiiy ruled Bengal and the Carnatic, and 
those which still, though in a state of vassalage, exercise 
some of the powers of royalty at Luclmow and Hyderabad. 

In what was this confusion to end? Was the strife to 
continue during centuries ? Was it to terminate in the rise 
of another great monarchy? Was the Mussulman or the 
Mahratta to be the Lord of India? Was another Baber to 
descend from the mountams, and to lead the hard}' tribes 
of Cabul and Cliorasaii against a wealthier and less warlike 
race ? Hone of these events seemed improbable. But scarcely 
any man, however sagacious, would have thought it possible 
that a- trading company, separated from India by fifteen 
thousand miles of sea, and possessing in India only a few 
acres for purposes of commerce, would, in less than a hun- 
dred years, spread its empire from Cape Comorhi to the 
eternal snow of the Himalayas 5 would compel Mahratta and 
Mahommedan to forget their mutual feuds in common sub- 
jection ; would tame down even those wild races which had 
resisted the most powerful of the Moguls ; and, having united 
under its laws a. hundred millions of subjects, would caiTy its 
victorious arms far to the east of the Bnrrampooter, and far 
to the west of the Hydaspes, dictate terms of peace at the 
gates of Ava, and seat its vassal on the throne of Candahar. 

The man who first saw that it, was possible to found a.ii 
European empire on the ruins of the Mogul monarchy was 
Dupleix. His restless, capacious, and inventive mind had 
formed this scheme, at a time when the ablest seiwants of 
the English Coini^any were busied only about invoices and 
bills of lading. ISTor had he only pi'oposed to himself the end. 
He had also a just and distinct view of the means by which 
it was to be attained. He clearly saw that the greatest force 
which the princes of India could bring into the field would 
be no match for a small body of men trained in the discipline, 
.and guided by the tactics, of the West. He saw also that 
the natives of India might, tinder European coiimianders, be 
formed into armies, such as Saxe or Eredei'ic would be proud 
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to command. He was perfectly aware tliat the most easy 
and convenient way in wMcli an European adventurer could 
exercise sovereignty in India, was to govern the motions, and 
to speak through the mouth of some glittering puppet dignified 
by the title of Habob.or Nizam. The arts both of war and 
policy, which a few years later were employed with such sig- 
nal success by the English, were first understood and pi-ac- 
tised by this ingenious and aspiring Erenehman. 

Tlie situation of India was such that scarcely any aggi-es- 
sion could be without a pretext, either hi old laws or in 
recent practice. All rights were in a si ate of utter uiicer- 
tamty; and the Europeans who took part in the disputes of 
the natives confounded the confusion, by applying to Asiatic 
politics the public law of the West and analogies drawn from 
the feudal system. If it was convenient to treat a Nabob as 
an independent prince, there was an excellent plea for doing 
so. He was independent in fact. If it was convenient to 
treat him as a mere deputy of the Court of Dehii, there was 
no difficulty ; for he was sc in theory. If it was convenient 
to consider his office as an hereditary dign%, or as a dignity 
held during life only, or as a dignity held only diuing the 
good pleasure of the Mogul, arguments and precedents might 
be found for every one of those views. The party who had 
the heir of Baber in their hands represented him as the 
undoubted, the legitimate, the absolute sovereign, whom all 
subordinate authorities were bound to obey. The party against 
whom his name was used did not want plausible preteSs for 
maintaining that the .empire was in fact dissolved, and that, 
though it might be decent to treat the Mogul with respect, 
as a venerable relic of an order of things which had passed 
away, it was absurd to regard him as the real master of 
Hindostau. 

In the year 1748, died one of the most powerfid of the new 
masters of India, the great Nizam al MuUc, Ticeroy of the 
Deccan. His authority descended to his son, Nazir Juiig. Of 
the provinces subject to this high functionary, the Carnatic 
was the wealthiest and the most extensive. It was govci'iied 
by an ancient Nabob, whose name the English corrupted into 
Aiaverdy Ehan. 

^ But there were pretenders to the government botli of the 
viceroyalty and of the subordinate province. Mirzaplm Jung, 
a grandson of Nizam al Mnlb, appeared as the eoiupotitor of 
Nazir J ung Chunda Sahib, son-in-law of a former Nabob of 
the Carnatic, disputed the title of Anaverdv Khan. In the 
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unsettled state of Indian law, it was easy for both llirzaplm 
Jniig and Chiiiida Sahib to make out something like a claim 
of right. In a society altogether disorganized, they had no 
difficulty in finding greedy adventurers to follow their stan- 
dards. They united their interests, invaded the Carnatic, 
and applied for assistance to the French, whose fame had 
been raised by their success against the English in the recent 
war on the coast of Coromandel. 

hTothing could have happened more pleasing to the subtle 
and ambitious Dupleix. To make a Nabob of the Carnatic, 
to make a Viceroy of the Deccan, to rule iiiicler their names 
the whole of southern India ; this was indeed an attractive 
prospect. He allied himself with the pretenders, and sent 
four hundred French soldiers, and two thousand sepoys, dis- 
ciplined after the European fashion, to the assistance of 
his confederates. A battle was fought. The French distin- 
guished themselves greatly. Anaverdy Klia.ii was defeated 
and slain. His son, Malioinmed Ali, who was afterwards 
well known in England as the Nabob of Arcot, and who owes 
to the eloquence of Burke a most unenviable iminortality, fled 
with a scanty remnant of his army to Trichinopoly ; and the 
conquerors hecame at once masters of almost every part of 
the Carnatic. 

This was but the beginning of the greatness of Dupleix. 
After some inoiiths of fighting, negotiation, and intrigue, his 
ability and good fortune seemed to have prevailed every 
where. Nazir Jung perished by the hands of his own fol- 
lowers ; Mirzapha Jung was master of the Deccan ; and the 
triumph of French arms and French policy was complete. At 
Pondicherry all was exultation and festivity. Sallutes were 
fired from the batteries, and Te Beum in the churches. 
The new Nizam came thither to visit his allies 5 and the cere- 
mony, of his installation was performed there with great 
pomp. Dupleix, dressed in the garb worn by Mahomniedans 
of the highest rank, entered the tomi in the same palanquin 
with the Nizam, and, in the pageant which followed, took 
precedence of all the court. He was declared Governor of 
India from the river Kristna to Cape Comorin, a country 
about as large as France, with authority superior even to that 
of Cliunda Sahib. He was entrusted with the command of 
seven thousand cavalry. It was announced that no mint 
would be suffered to exist in the Carnatic except that at 
Pondicherry. A large portion of the treasures which former 
Viceroys of the Deccan had accumulated found its way into 
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tlie coffers of tlie French governor. It was riiinoiired that 
he had received two hundred thousand pounds sterling in 
money, besides many valuable jewels. In lact, there could 
scarcely be any limit to his gains. He now ruled tliirty 
millions of people wdth almost absolute power. No honour or 
emolument could be obtained from the goveninient but l^y 
his intervention. No petition, unless signed by liiiii, Wius 
perused by the Nizam. 

Mirzapha Jung survived his elevation only a few iiioiitlis. 
But another x>rinee of the same house was raised to the 
throne by French influence, and ratified aU the promises of 
his predecessor. Dupleis was now the greatest j)oteiitate in 
India. His countrymen boasted that his name was men- 
tioned with awe even in the chambers of the palace of Delhi. 
The native poimlation looked -with amazement on the progress 
which, in the short space of four years, an European adven- 
turer had made towards doininioii in Asia. Nor was the 
vainglorious Frenchman content wfith the reality of power. 
He loved to display his greatness with arrogant ostentation 
before the eyes of his subjects and liis rivals. Near tluj 
spot where his policy had obtained its chief triumph, by the 
fall of Nazir Jimg and the elevation of Mirzaplia, he deter- 
mined to erect a column, on the four sides of which foiir 
pompous inscriptions, in four languages, slioiild proclaim liis 
glory to all the nations of the East, lledals stamped waitli 
emblems of his successes were buried beneath the foundations 
of this stately pillar, and round it aro&o a. to'uni bearing the 
haughty name of Diipleix Fatihabad, which is, being inter- 
preted, the City of the Victory of Duplsix. 

The English had made some feeble and irresolute attempts 
to stop the rapid and brilliant career of the ri^ul Oonipaiiy* 
and continued to recognise 'Mahoiiinied Ali.as Nabob of the ■ 
Carnatic. But the dominions of Malionimed All consisted of 
Tiichinopoly alone 5 and Tricliiiiopoiy was now invested by 
Chiinda Sahib and his Fi'encli auxiliaries. To raise the siege 
seemed impossible. The small force which -was thou at 
had no commander. Major Lawrence had rohnoied to Eng- 
land; and not a single officer of estaWisliod cliaraeter re- 
mained in the settlement. TIio natives laiu leui'U'od to lout 
with contempt on the mighty nation wlueb sooji to con- 
quer and to xnile them. They had seen tin:* Frmiidi colours 
flying on Fort St. Geoi’ge; they had seen the cMefe 'of the ' 
English factory led in triumph through the streets of Pondi- 
cherry ; they had seen the arms and counsels of Diipleix every 
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wliere snccessful, while the opposition which the authorities 
of Madras had made to his progress, had served only to ex- 
pose their own wealmess, and to heighten his glory. At this 
moment, the valour and genius of an obscure English youth 
suddenly turned the tide of fortnne. 

Clive was now twenty-five years old. After hesitating for 
some time between a military and a commercial life, he had 
at length been placed in a post which partook of both cha- 
racters, that of commissar}' to the troops, with the rank of 
captain. The present emergency called forth all his powers. 
He represented to his superiors that, unless some vigorous 
effort were made, Trichinopoly would fall, the house of Ana- 
verdy Khan would perish, and the Ereiich would become the 
real masters of the whole peninsula of India. It was abso- 
lutely necessary to strike some daring blow. If an attack 
were made on Ai-cot, the capital of the Carnatic, and the 
favourite residence of the Nabobs, it was not impossible that 
the siege of Trichinopoly would be raised. The heads of the 
English settlement, now thoroughly alarmed by the success 
of Dupleix, and apprehensive that, in the event of a new war 
between Fi*ance and Great Britain, Madras would be instantly 
taken and destroyed, api3roved of Clive’s plan, and entrusted 
the execution of it to himself. The young captain was put 
at the head of two hundred English soldiers, and three 
limidred sepoys, armed and disciplined after the European 
fashion. Of the eight officers who commanded this little force 
under him, only two had ever been in action, and four of the 
eight were factors of the company, -whoni Clive’s example had 
induced to offer their services. The weather was stormy; 
but Clive pushed on, through thunder, lightning, and rain, 
to the gates of Arcot. The garrison, in a panic, evacuated 
the fort, and the English entered it without a blow. 

But Clive well laiew that he should not be suffered to re- 
tain undisturbed possession of his conquest. He instantly 
began to collect provisions, to throw up works, and to inaho 
preparations for sustaining a siege. The garrison, which lia^d 
fled at his approach, had now recovered from its "dismay, and, 
having been swollen by large reinforcements from the neigh- 
bourhood to a force of three thousand men, encamped close 
to the town. At dead of night, Clive marched out of the 
fort, attacked the camp by surprise, slew great numbers, dis- 
persed the rest, and returned to his quarters without having 
lost a single man. 

The intelligence of these events was soon carried to Cliunda 
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Sahib, who, with his French allies, were besieging Trieliin- 
opoly. He immediately detached four thousand men from 
his camp, and sent them to Arcot. They w^ero speedily jonied 
by the remains of the force which Clive had lately scattered. 
They were farther strengthened by two thousand men from 
Vellore, and by a still more important reiiiforceiiieiit of a, 
hundred and fifty French soldiers whom DiiX-deix despatched 
from Pondicherry. The whole of this army, amounting to 
about ten thousand men, was under the command of Elijah 
Sahib, son of Ghunda Sahib. 

Eajah Sahib proceeded to invest the fort of Areot, ivhich 
seemed quite incapable of sustaining a siege. The walls w^ere 
ruinous, the ditches dry, the ramparts too narrow to admit 
the guns, the battlements too loiv to protect the soldiers. 
The little garrison had been greatly reduced by casualties. 
It now consisted of a hundred and twenty Europeans and 
two hundred sepoys. Only four officers were left ; the stock 
of provisions was scanty; and the coininander, who had to 
conduct the defence under circumstances so discouraging, 
was a young man of five and twenty, who had been bred a 
book-keeper. 

During fifty days the siege went on. During fifty days 
the young captain maintained the defeiice, witli a firmness, 
vigilance, and ability which would have done hoiionr to the 
oldest marshal in Europe. The breach, however, increased 
day by day. The garrison began to feel the pressure of 
hunger. Under such circumstances, any ti'oops so scantily 
provided with officers might have been expected to show 
signs of insubordination ; and the danger was peculiarly great 
in a force composed of men difiering widely from each other 
in extraction, colour, language, manners, and religion. But 
the devotion of the little band to its chief surpassed any 
thing that is related of the Tenth Legion of Caesar, or of the 
Old Guard of hfapoleon. The sepoys came to Clive, not to 
complain of their scanty fare, but to propose that all the 
grain should be given to the Europeans, who required more 
nonrishiiient than the- natives of Asia. : The thin. gruel, they 
said, which was strained away from the rice, 'would suffice lor 
themselves. History -coBtams no more toiidiiiig instance of 
military fidelity, or of the. influence of a comiiiaiidiiig mind. 

An attempt made by the govermnent of Hadvas to relieve 
the place had failed. But there was hope from aiiothca* 
quarter. A body of six, thousand Mahrattas, half soldiers, 
half robbers, imder the cojnmand of a chief named Morari 
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R0W5 liad been liired to assist Mahommed Ali ; but tliinkiiig 
tlie Frencli power irresistible, and tlie triunipli of Gliiinda 
Saliib certain, they bad bitkerto remained inactive on the 
frontiers of the Carnatic. The fame of the defence of Arcot 
roused them from their torpor. Morari Eow declared that he 
had never before believed that Engbsbinen could fight, but 
that he would willingly help them since he saw that they had 
spirit to help themselves. Eajah Sahib learned that the 
Mahrattas were in motion. It wtis necessary for him to be 
expeditious. He first tried negotiation. He offered large 
bribes to Clive, which were rejected with scorn. He vowed 
that, if his proposals were not accepted, he would instantly 
storm the fort, and put every man in it to the SAvord, Clive 
told him ill reply, with characteristic hanghtiness, that his 
father was an usurper, that his army was a rabble, and that 
he would do well to think twice before he sent such poltroons 
into a breach defended by English soldiers, 

Eajah Sahib determined to storm the fort. The day was 
well suited to a bold military enterprise. It was the great 
Mahommedan festival which is sacred to the memory of 
Hosein the son of Ali. The history of Islam contains nothing 
more touching than the event which gave rise to that solem- 
nity. The mournful legend relates how the chief of the 
Eatimites, Avhen all his brave followers had perished round 
him, drank his latest draught of water, and uttered his latest 
prayer, how the assassins carried his head in triumph, how 
the tyrant smote the lifeless lips with his staff, and how a few 
old men recollected with tears that they had seen those lips 
pressed to the lips of the Prophet of God. After the lapse of 
near twelve centuries, the recurrence of this solemn season 
excites the fiercest and saddest emotions in the bosoms of the 
devout Moslem of India. They work themselves up to such 
agonies of rage and lamentation that some, it is said, have 
given up the ghost from the mere effect of mental excitement. 
They believe that whoever, during this festival, falls in arms 
against the infidels, atones by his death for all the sins of his 
life, and passes at once to the garden of the Homus. It was 
at this time that Eajah Sahib determined to assault Arcot. 
Stimulating drugs were employed to aid the effect of religious 
zeal, and the besiegers, drunk with enthusiasm, drunk with 
baaig, rushed furiously to the attack. 

Clive had received secret intelligence of the design, had 
made his arrangements, and, exhausted by fatigue, had 
thrown himself on his bed. He was awakened by the alarm, 
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and was instantly at Ms post. The enemy adraneed driving 
before them elephants whose foreheads wer(' armed witli iron 
plates. It was expected that the gates would yield to the 
shock of thdse living battering-rams. Bnt the huge beasts 
no sooner felt the English mnsket-balls than they turned 
round, and rushed furiously away, trampling on the multitudo 
which had urged them forward. A raft was launched on the 
water which filled one part of the ditch. Clive, perceiving 
that his gunners at that post did not understand their Imsi- 
ness, took the management of a piece of artillery himself, 
and cleared the raft in a few minntes. Wliere the moat was 
dry, the assailants mounted with great boldness ; Mit they 
were received with a fire so heavy and so well-directed, that it 
soon quelled the courage even of fanaticism and of intoxica- 
tion. The rear ranks of the English kept the front ranks 
supplied with a constant succession of loaded muskets, and 
every shot told on the living mass below. After throe des- 
perate onsets, the besiegers retired behind the ditch. 

The struggle lasted about an hour. Four hundred of the 
assEiilants feU. The garrison lost only five or six men. Tlie 
besieged passed an anxious night, looking for a renewal of 
the attack. But when day broke, the enemy wei'e no more to 
be seen. They had retired, leaving to the English several 
guns and a large quantity of ammunition. 

The news Avas received at Fort St. George with transports; 
of joy and pride. Clive was justly regarded as a man equal 
to any command. Two hundred English soldiers, and seven 
himdred sepoys were sent to him, and with this force he 
instantly commenced offensive operations. He took the fort 
of Timery, effected a junction with a division of Morari Eow’s 
army, and hastened, by forced marches, to attack Eajah 
Sahib, who was at the head of about five thousand mein of 
whom three hmidi-ed were French. The action was shaiqi; 
hut Clive gained a complete victory. The military chest of 
Eajcih Sahib fell into the hands of the conquerors. Six hnii- 
dred sepoys, who had seiwed in the enemy's oi-iiiv, caum oier 
to Clive’s quarters, and were taken into the IJi-ltisIi service'. 
Conjeveram suirendered without a blow, 'llae goven-nor cif 
Arnee deserted CMmda Sahib, and recoguiseii the title of 
Hahommed Ali. 

Had the entire direction of the war been enf rusted to Clive, 
it would probably have been brought to a spee'dy close. But 
the timidity and incapacity which appeared in all the move- 
ments of the English, except where he was 2'^ersonally ju’e- 
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sent, protracted tlie struggle. Tlie Mahrattas muttered tliat 
his soldiers were of a different race from the British whom 
they found elsewhere. The effect of this languor was that in 
no long time Eajah Sahib, at the head of a considerable 
ariixy, in which were four hundred French troops, appeared 
almost tinder the guns of Fort St, George and laid waste the 
villas and gardens of the gentlemen of the English settle- 
ment, But he was again encountered and defeated by CliTe. 
More than a hundred of the French were killed or taken, a 
loss more serious than that of thousands of natives. The 
victorious army marched from the field of battle to Port St, 
David. On the road lay the City of the Victory of Du23leix, 
and the stately monument which was designed to comme- 
morate the triumphs of France in the East. Clive ordered 
both the city and the monument to be rased to the ground. 
He was induced, we believe, to take this step, not by personal 
or national malevolence, but by a just and profound policy. 
The to’wn and its pompous name, the pillar and its vaunting 
inscriptions, were among the devices by which Dupleis had 
laid the public mind of India under a spell. This spell it 
was Clive’s business to break. The natives had been taught 
that France was confessedlj" the first power in Europe, and 
that the English did not presume to dispute her supremacy. 
No measure could be more effectual for the removing of this 
delusion than the x>ublic and solemn demolition of the French 
trophies. 

The government of Madras, encouraged by these events, 
determined to send a strong detachment, under Clive, to re- 
inforce the garrison of Trichinoi)oly, But just at this con- 
junctiu’e, Major Lawrence arrived from England, and assumed 
the chief command. From the waywardness and impatience 
.• control which had characterized Clive, both at school and 
in the counting-house, it might have been expected that he 
would not, after such achievements, act with zeal and good 
humour in a subordinate capacity. But Lawrence had early 
treated him with kindness ; and it is bare justice to Clive to 
say that, proud and overbearing as he was, kindness was 
never thrown away upon him. He cheerfully p>laced himself 
mider the orders of his old friend, and exerted himself as 
strenuously in the second j)Ost as he could have done in the 
first. Lawu’ence w^ell knew the value of such assistance. 
Though himself gifted with no intellectual faculty higher 
than plain good sense, he fully appi-eciated the powers of 
his brilliant coadjutor. Though lie had made a methodical 
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study of military tactics, a.nd, like all men regular] j” bred to 
a j>rofessioii, was disposed to look with disdain on interlopers, 
lie liad yet liberality enongli to acknowledge that Cliye was 
an exception to coninion miles. Some people/' lie wTote, 
are pleased to term Captain Oliye fortunate and lucky ; 
but, ill niy opinion, from the knowledge I have of the geiitle- 
man, he deserved and might expect from his conduct every 
thing as it fell out ; — a man of an undaunted resolution, of a 
cool temper, and of a presence of mind which noTer left him 
in the greatest danger — born a- soldier ; for, without a mi- 
litary education of any sort, or much conversing wnth any of 
the profession, from his judgment and good sense, lie led on 
an army like an experienced officer and a brave soldier, with 
a prudence that certainly warranted success.’’ 

The French had no commander to oppose to the two friends. 
Dupleix, not inferior in talents for negotiation and intrigue 
to any Eurojiean who has borne a part in the revolutions of 
India, was ill qualified to direct in iierson military ojiern- 
tioiis. He had not been bred a soldier, and had no inclinn- 
tioii to become one. His enemies accused him of f>ersoinil 
cowardice; and he defended himself in a strain worthy of 
Captain Bobadil. He kept away from shot, he said, because 
silence and tranquillity were propitious to his genius, and he 
found it difficult to pursue his meditations amidst the noise 
of fire-arms. He was thus under the necessity of entrusting 
to others the execution of his great -warlike designs ; and lie 
bitterly complained that he was iU served. He" had indeed 
been assisted by one officer of eminent iiierit, the celebrated 
Bussy. But Biissy had marched northward with the Mzaiii, 
mid was fully employed in looking after his own interests, 
and those of France, at the comi- of that prince. Among 
the officers who remained wdth Dupleix, there was not a 
single man of cajiacity ; and many of them were boys, at 
%vhose igiioraiica and folly the common soliliers laiiglmd. 

The/ English triinnphed , every wdiere. The bekegers <4* 
Trichiiiopoly ivere themselves besieged and crajJi)oJled io e:ipi- 
tulate. Clmnda Sahib fell into the hands of the Abilirattas, 
and was put to death, at the instigation proliably of his eom- 
petitoiyMahommed Ali. The spirit of Dni-deix, hoivever, wym 
micoiiqiierable, and his resources inexhaustible. From his 
employers in Eiuope he no longer received help or counte- 
iicinee. They condemned his policy. They gave him no peeii** 
3iiaiy assistance. They sent him tor troops only the sweep- 
ings of the galleys. Yet still he persisted, intrigued, bribed, 
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promised^ lavislied tis priTate fortnnej strained iiis credit, 
procured new diplomas from Dellii, raised up new enemies to 
tlie government of Madras on every side, and found tools 
even among tlie allies of tlie English Company. But all was 
in vain. Slowly, but steadily, the power of Britain continued 
to increase, and that of France to decline. 

The health of Clive had never been good during his resi- 
dence in India ; and his constitution was now so much iin- 
paired that he determined to return to England. Before his 
departure he undertook a service of considerable difficulty, 
and performed it with his usual vigour and dexterity. The 
forts of Coveloiig and Cliihgleput were occupied by French 
garrisons. It was determined to send a force against them. 
But the only force available for this' imrpose was of such a 
description that no officer but Clive would risk his reputation 
by commanding it. It consisted of five hundred newly levied 
sepoys, and two hundred recruits who had just landed from 
England, and who were the worst and lowest wretches that 
the Company’s crimps could pick up in the flash-houses of 
London. Clive, iU and exhausted as he was, undertook to 
make an army of this undisciplined rabble, and inarched with 
them to Covelong. A shot from the fort killed one of these 
extraordinary soldiers ; on which all the rest faced about and 
ran away, and it was with the greatest difficulty that Clive 
rallied them. On another occasion, the noise of a gun ter- 
rified the sentinels so much that one of them was found, 
some hours later, at the bottom of a well. Clive gradually 
accustomed them to danger, and, by exposing himself con- 
stantly in the most perilous situations,- Shamed them into 
courage. He at length succeeded in forming a respectable 
force ont of his unpromising materials. Covelong fell. Clive 
learned that a strong detachment was marching to relieve it 
from Chingleput. He took measures to prevent the enemy 
from learning that they were too late, laid an ambuscade for 
them on the r^aii| killed a hundred of them with one fire, 
took three hmidfel prisoners, pursued the fugitives to the 
gates of Chingleput, laid siege instantly to that fastness, 
reputed one of the strongest in India, made a breach, and 
was on the point of storming when the French commandant 
ca]3itulated and retired with his men, 

Clive returned to Madras victorious, but in a state of 
health which rendered it impossible for him to remain there 
long. He married at this time a young lady of the name of 
::::V,::';VbL. TI.'': ■ , . n'U , 
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Maskelyne, sister of the eminent mathematician, who hmc. 
held the post of Astronomer Eoyal. She is described as 
ha,ndsome ^d aecomphshed ; and her husband’s letters, it is 
said, contam proofs that he was deFoteclly attached to her. 

with'bk^r^f'^^?^ mandate, Olive embarked 

with his brij for England. He retm-ned a veiy different 

person from the poor slighted boy who had been sent out ten 
ye® before to seek his fortune. He was only twenty-seren • 
yet Ins comtry already respected him as one of her first 
soldieis. There was then general peace in Europe. The 
Carnatic w-as the only part of the world where the Emdish 

scheiSroT^TT^r-'^'''?"" The^ast 

• rtW T A f ™ si^all uneasiness in the 

city of London; and the rapid tm-n of fortune, which was 

chiefly owmg to the courage and talents of Clive, had been 

e India House by the honourable nickname of General 

Dhlctn^f f appellation at the feasts of the 

ohZiZ V ® ™l in England, he found himself an 
object of general mterest and admiration. The East India 
Oompaiy th^ked him for his services in the warmest terms 
and bestowed on him a sword set with diamonds. With rare 
delicacy, he refused to receive this token of gratitude unless 

Wen^eO commancle;; 

It may easily be supposed that Clive was most cordiallv 
welcomed home by his flimifr, who were delighted by his 
success, though they seem to hai-e been hardly able to com 

f nin Hi^fS'’ nf 

a man. ilito fatlier had been. siiic*iilaiiY hard of lipl-Af " 4. 

«..«! the „ew, y the defence of AtJt „te1 “1.41 
was the old gentleman heard to growl out that, after afl thf 
boob,- h«I e„„ethi.g in hto. His e^xessioi of “™“’„ba 
faon becaM ston|or and stronger » news amrcd , f one 
Mant eaploit after anotlter , and he was at length Luo 
derately fond a,nd proud of his son. 

Clive’s relatimis had very substantial reasons for reitdciix^ 
at his return. Considerable siuns of jirizt!-m<uu‘v ],•„! iLu 

xynZ brought home a. moderate furtuuT 

part of winch he expended in extricatiiuv List r,-n i- 

^ouniar, dilScTdties. and in redM.nt.g 5,e Ldh-LtL 
ae re.nan.der he appears to have dissipaL iLhe Zu^ 
of atat two ,e™. He Uwed splendidiv tlressei LaL™ 
for those toes, kept a catriage and saddle hoLsLjd nS 


...eut™ ir»^V^L!SSlt^'“?he' *^®*'*' Sovm.- 

,.o.-maI opp„,iti„„,^ The^obita ^ any 

issue of the last rebelHon. Thrioi^^n^ + i 

ntter eon tempt. It h^rl Kaai ;i fallen into 

tom of life dm-m. o„„e „ 

imd been held together bv the b e taction Trliich 

Rtnce Meric, hid be® ^e^TT- “‘‘ »' 

ove .7 public min of d.-5n^3E , ^ ?“■ tlbnort 

whaterer his early coimeriofl^i i? tingdom, 

and called himself a -Whic. But 

ance of concord was quite delnsive ^ ^PPear- 

itself was distracted by bitter Ar»mi*+-’ ^ ^<J^^iimstration 

tensions. The chief obiect of conflicting pre- 

and supplant each othei. The m^iT^ — 7^ ^ ^^Wess 
weak, timid, jealous, and peifldious wo , ™ ®'i ^ewmastle, 
despised by some of the 

government, and by none members of his 

Secretary at War. This able 

seized eveiy opportxmity of crossin “^n 

ITS 

were swept away by tbe Eefor.^ jet ritso °T’“ 

posed by Lord Sandwich, whose iSn™. ?’ oP- 

paramount there : and Box exertetTv 

Sandwich’s behalf. Clive who had bJ™? ^^^’^’^"ously in 

and very kindly reedvJ? W i — introduced to Fox, 

the Sandwich interest, and 

was presented against the return ? -, 

whole mfluence of the Duke of ^-ewcasl. ^ 

before a committerof Some 

PO.W.S 
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tliere ouglit to be no qnartei'. On the present occasion tbe 
excitement was great. Tlie matter really at issue was, not 
wbether Clive bad been properly or improperly returned, but 
, wbetber Newcastle or Fox was to be master of tlie new House 
of Commons, and consequently first minister. Tbe contest 
was long and obstinate, and success seemed to lean some- 
tunes to one side and sometimes to tbe other. Fox put forth 
all Ms rare powers of debate, beat bah' tbe lawyers in tbe 
House at their own weapons, and can-ied division after divi- 
sion against tbe whole influence of the Treasiuy. The com- 
mittee decided in Clive’s favour. But when the resolution 
was reported to tbe House, things toot a different com-se. 
Tbe remnant of tlie Tory Opposition, contemptible as it was, 
bad yet sufficient weight to turn the scale between the nicely- 
balanced parties of Newcastle and Fox. Newcastle tbe Tories 
could only despise. Fox they hated, as tbe boldest and most 
subtle politician and tbe ablest debater among tbe ’iVbigs, as 
tbe steady friend of Walpole, as tbe devoted adlierent of the 
Duke of Cumberland. After wavering till tbe last moment, 
they determined to vote in a body with tbe Prime Minister’s 
friends. Tbe consequence was that tbe House, by a small 
majority, rescinded tbe decision of the committee, and Clive 
was unseated. 

Ejected from Parliament and straitened in bis means, be 
naturally began to look again towards India. Tbe Company 
and the Government were eager to avail themselves of bis 
services. A treaty favourable to England bad indeed been 
concluded in tbe Carnatic. Dupleix bad been superseded, 
and bad retmaied with tbe wreck of bis immense fortmie to 
Europe, where calumny and chicanery soon bunted bun to bis 
grave. But many signs indicated that a war between Prance 
and Great Britain was at band ; and it was therefore thought 
desirable to send an able commander to the Company’s set- 
tlements in India. The Directors appointed Clive governor 
of Fort St. David. Tbe King gave him the commission of a. 
lieutenant-coMnel in the British army, and iu 17-55 be again 
sailed for Asia. 

Tbe first service on wbieb be was employed Orttei* bis return 
to the East was the reduction of the sti-ongbold of Gberiab. 
This fortress, built on a craggy promontoty, and almost sur- 
rounded by tbe ocean, was tbe den of a pirate named Angria, 
whose barks bad long been tbe terror of the Arabian Gulf 
Admiral Watson, who commanded tbe English squadron in 
tbe Eastern seas, burned Angria’s fleet, while Clive attacked 
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the fastness by land. The place soon fell, and a booty of a 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds sterling was divided 
among the conqnerors. 

After this exploit, Clive proceeded to his government of 
Fort St. David. Before he had been there two months, lie 
received intelligence which called forth all the energy of liis 
bold and active mind. 

Of the provinces which had been subject to the house of 
Tamerlane, the wealthiest was Bengal. No part of India pos- 
sessed such natural advantages, both for agriculture and for 
coinnierce. The Ganges, rushing through a hundred channels 
to the sea, has formed a vast plain of rich mould which, even 
under the tropical sky, rivals the verdure of an English April. 
The rice fields yield an increase such as is elsewdiere unknown. 
Spices, sugar, vegetable oils, are produced with marvellous 
exuberance. The rivers afford an inexhaustible supply of 
fish. The desolate islands along the sea-coast, overgrown by 
noxious vegetation, and swarming with deer and tig'ers, 
supply the cultivated districts with abundance of salt. The 
great stream which fertihses the soil is, at the same time, the 
chief highway of Eastern commerce. On its banks, and on 
those of its tributary waters, are the wealthiest marts, the 
most sxfiendid capitals, and the most sacred shrines of India. 
The tyranny of man had for ages struggled in vain against 
the overflowing bounty of natni'e. In spite of the Mussulman 
despot, and of the Mahratta freebooter, Bengal was known 
throiigli the Bast as the garden of Eden, as the rich king- 
dom. Its population innltiplied exceedingly. Distant pro- 
vinces %vere nourished from the overflowing of its granaries ; 
and the noble ladies of London and Paris were clothed in the 
delicate produce of its looms. The race by whom this rich 
tract wais peopled, eneiwated by a soft cliniate and accus- 
tomed to peaceful eniployments, bore the same relation to 
other Asiatics wMclx the Asiatics generally bear to the bold 
and energetic cliildren of Europe. The Castilians have a 
proverb, that in Valencia the earth is water and the men 
women : and the description is at least equally ap)plicable to 
the vast plain of the Lower Ganges. Whatever the Bengalee 
does he does languidly. His favourite pmsuits are seden- 
tary. He shrinks from bodily exertion ; and, tliougli voluble 
in disj)ute, and singularly pertinacious in the war of chicane, 
he seldom engages in a personal conflict, and scarcely ever 
enlists as : a' soldier. We doubt whether there be a hundred 
genuine Bengalees in the whole army of the East India Com- 
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panj. There never, perhaps, existed a people so thoroughly 
fitted by nature and by habit for a foreign yoke. 

The great commercial companies of Europe had long pos- 
sessed factories in Bengal. The French -were settled, as they 
still are, at Chandemagore on the Hoogley. Higher up the 
stream the Dutch traders held Chinsm-ah. Hearer to the sea 
the English had built Fort William. A chui-ch and amj)le 
warehouses rose in the vicinity. A row of spacious houses, 
belonging to the chief factors of the East India Company, 
lined the banks of the river ; and in the neiglibomhood had 
sprmig up a large and busy native town, where some Hindoo 
merchants of great opulence had fixed their abode. But the 
tract now covered by the palaces of Chowringhee contained 
only a few miserable huts thatched with straw. A jungle, 
abandoned to water-fowl and alligators, covered the site of the 
present Citadel, and the Coru-se, which is now daily crowded 
at sunset with the gayest equipages of Calcutta. For the 
ground on which the settlement stood, the English, like other- 
great landholders, paid rent to the goveriunent ; and they 
were, like other great landholders, permitted to exercise a 
certain jmisdiction within their domairr. 

The great province of Bengal, together with Orissa and 
Bahar, had long been goverrred by a viceroy, whom the 
English called Aliverdy Khan, and who, like the other vice- 
roys of the Mogul, Irad become virtually irrdependent. He 
died in 1750, and the sovereignty descended to his grandson, 
a youth rmder twenty years of age, who bore the"" -nnmfl of 
Surajah Dowlalr. Oriental despots are irerhaps the worst 
class of human beings ; and this unhajipy boy was one of the 
worst specimens of his class. His understariding was natu- 
r^y feeble, and his temper naturally unamiable. His educa- 
tion had been such as would have enervated even a vigorous 
intellect and perverted even a generous disposition. He was 
unreasonable, because nobody ever dared to reason with him. 
and selfish, because he had never been made to feel himseJi- 
dependerrt on the good will of others. Earl}- delta, ueh(>rv had 
rmnerved his body and his mind. He indulged imtuoditrafoly 
in the use of ardent spirits, which iufianiod, lus w('ak briiiu 
almost to madness. His chosen companions wercs flatterers, 
sprung from the dregs of the people, and reconunended by 
nothing but buffoonery and servility. | It is said that he had 
arrived at that last stage' of human c^travity, when cruelty 
becomes pleasing for its own sake, when the sight of pain, as 
pain, where no advantage is to be gained, no offence punished. 
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no danger averted, is an agreeable excitement. It liad early 
been liis aninseixieiit to toi'ture beasts and birds ; and, wlien 
lie grew up, lie enjoyed witli still keener relisli tlie misery of 
bis fellow-creatures. ” 

From a ebild Sui*ajab Dowlab bad bated tbe English. It was 
bis wbim to do so ; and bis wbims were never opj>osed. He bad 
also formed a very exaggerated notion of tbe wealth wbich 
might be obtained by plundering them ; and bis feeble and un- 
cultivated mind was iiicaj)able of perceiving that tbe riches of 
Calcutta, bad they been even greater than be imagined, would 
not compensate bim for what be must lose, if the European 
trade, of which Bengal was a chief seat, should be driven by 
bis violence to some other quarter. Pretexts for a quarrel 
were readily found. Tbe English, in expectation of a war 
with France, bad begun to fortify their settlement without 
special permission from tbe Nabob. A rich native, whom be 
longed to plunder, bad taken refuge at Calcutta, and bad not 
been delivered up. On such grounds as these Surajab Dowlab 
marched with a great army against Fort William. 

Tbe servants of the Company at Madras bad been forced by 
Dupleix to become statesmen and soldiers. Those in Bengal 
were still mere traders, and were terrified and bewildered by 
tbe approaching danger. Tbe governor, who bad beard much 
of Surajab Dowlab’s cruelty, was frightened out of bis wits, 
jumped into a boat, and took refuge in tbe nearest ship. Tbe 
military commandant thought that be could not do better 
than follow so good an example. Tbe fort was taken after a 
feeble resistance; and great numbers of tbe English fell into 
tbe bands of tbe eonqnerors. Tbe Nabob seated himself with 
regal pomp in tbe principal ball of tbe factory, and ordered 
Mr. Holwell, tbe first in rank among the prisoners, to be 
brought before him. His Highness talked about tbe inso- 
lence of tbe English, and grumbled at the smalbiess of tbe 
treasme wbicb be bad found ; but promised to spare their 
lives, and retired to rest. , 

Then was committed that great crime, memorable for its 
singular atrocity, memorable for the tremendous retribution 
by wbicb it was followed. The English captives were left at 
tbe mercy of tbe guards, and the guards determined to secure 
them for tbe night in the prison of the garrison, a chamber 
known by tbe fearfol name of the Black Hole. Even for a 
single European malefactor, that dungeon would, m such a 
climate, have been too close and ntoow. Tbe space was only 
twenk feet square. Tbe air-holes were small and obstructed. 
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It was the summer solstice, the season when the fierce heat 
of Bengal'can scarcely be rendered. tolerable to iiatiTCS of 
England by lofty halls and by the constant waYing of fans. 
The number of the piisoners was one hiindred and forty-six. 
When they were ordered to enter the cell, they iitiagmecl that 
the soldiers were joking ; and, being in high spirits on aceoiiiit 
of the promise of the Nabob to spare their liTes, they laughed 
and jested at the absurdity of the notion. They soon diseo- 
yered their mistake. They expostulated ; they entreated ; l^iit 
in vain. The guards threatened to cut down all who hesi- 
tated. The captives were driven into the cell at the point of 
the sword, and the door was instantly shut and locked upon 
them. 

Nothing in history or fiction, not even the story which 
Dgolino told in the sea of everlasting ice, after he had wiped 
his bloody lips on the scalp of liis murderer, approaches the 
horrors which were recounted by the few* survivors of that 
night. They cried for mercy. They strove to burst the door. 
Holwell w’’ho, even in that extremity, retained some presence 
of mind, offered large bribes to the gaolers. But the answ-er 
was that nothing could be done without the Nabob's orders, 
that the Nabob was asleep, and that he -would be angry if 
anybody woke him. Then the prisoners wmit mad with de- 
spair. They trampled each other down, fought for the places 
at the windows, fought for the pittance of water with ■^vllieIl 
the cruel mercy of the murderers mocked their agonies, raved, 
I>rayecl, blasphemed, implored the guards to fire among them. 
The gaolers in the meantime held lights to the bars, and 
shouted with laughter at the frantic struggles of their victims. 
At length the tumult died away in low gaspings and inoaniiigs. 
The day broke. The Nabob had slept off his debauch, and 
permitted the door to be opened. But it was some time before 
the soldiers could make a lane for the survivors, by piling up 
on each side the heaps of corpses on wiiieh the burning climate 
had already begun to do its loathsome ivork. Wlieji at length 
a passage -was made, twenty-three ghastly tlgures, sncli as tlieir 
own mothers wx')uldnot have known, staggered one by caa? out 
of the charnel-house. A pit was instantly ilug. The dead 
bodies, a hundred and twnnty-throc in number, ere Hung into 
it promiscuously, and covered up. 

But these things which, after the lapse of more than eighty 
years, cannot he told or read without horror, avnikened neitlier 
remorse nor pity in the bosom of the savage Nabob. He in- 
flicted no punisliment on the murderers. He show^ed no ten- 
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demess to tlie surviyors. Some of them^ indeed^ from wliom 
notMng was to be got, were suffered to depart; but tliose 
from wbom it was thouglit tliat any thing could be extorted 
were treated with execrable cruelty. Holwell, miable to walk, 
was carried before the tyrant, who r*eproached him, threatened 
him, and sent him up the country in irons, together with some 
other gentlemen who were suspected of knowing more than 
they chose to tell about the treasures of the Company. These 
persons, still bowed down by the sufferings of that great agony, 
were lodged iii miserable sheds, and fed only with grain and 
water, till at length the intercessions of the female relations 
of the ISTabob procured their release. One Eiiglisliwomaii 
had survived that night. She was placed in the liarani of 
the Prince at Moorshedabad. 

Surajah Dowlali, in the meantime, sent letters to his 
nominal sovereign at Delhi, describing the late conquest in 
the most pompous language. He placed a garrison in Port 
William, forbade Englishmen to dwell in the neighbourhood, 
and directed that, in memory of his great actions, Calcutta 
should thenceforward be called Alinagore, that is to say, the 
Port of God. 

In August the news of the fall of Calcutta reached Madras, 
and excited the fiercest and bitterest resentment. The cry of 
the whole settlement was for vengeance. Within forty-eight 
hours after the arrival of the intelligence it was determined 
that' an expedition should be sent to the Hoogley, and that 
Clive should be at the head of the land forces. The naval 
armament was under the command of Admiral Watson. 
Nine hundred English infantry, fine troops and full of spirit, 
and fifteen hundred sepoys, composed the army which sailed 
to punish a Prince who had more subjects than Loiiis the 
Fifteenth or the Empress Maria Theresa. In October the 
expedition sailed ; but it had to make its way agaiilst adverse 
winds, and did not reach Bengal tiU December. 

The Nabob was revelling in fancied security at Moorslie- 
.dabad. He was so profoundly ignorant of the state of foreign 
countries that he often used to say that there were not ten 
thousand men in all Europe ; and it bad never ocemred to 
him as i)ossible that the English would dare to uivade liis 
dominions. But, though undistmbed by any fear of their 
military power, he began to miss them greatly. His re- 
venues fell off; and Ms ministers succeeded in making him 
understand that a ruler may sometimes find it more profitable 
to protect traders in the open enjoyment of their gains than 
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to put tliem to the torture for the purpose of cliscoyeriug 
hidden chests of gold and jewels. He was aheady disposed 
to permit the Company to resume its mercantile opm-ations in 
his country, when he received the news that an EngHsh 
armament was in the Hoogley. He instantly ordered aU his 
troops to assemble at Moorshedahad, and marched towards 
Calcutta. 

Clive had commenced operations with his usual vigour. 
He toot Budgehudge, routed the garrison of Port William' 
recovered Calcutta, stormed and sacked Hoogley. The 
Nabob, aheady disposed to make some concessions to the 
Enghsh, was confirmed in his pacific disposition by these 
proofs of them power and spirit. He accordingly made over- 
tures to the chiefs of the invading armament, and offered to 
restore me factory, and to give compensation to those whom 
he had despoiled. 

Chve’s profession was war; and he felt that there was 
TOinething discreditable in an aeeominodatiomvith Surajah 
Howlah. But his power was limited. A committee, chMy 
comp^ed of secants of the Company who had fled from 
Calcutta, had the principal direction of affairs ; and these 
persons vrere eager to be restored to their posts and com- 
pensated for their losses. The government of Madras, ap- 
prised t^t war had commenced in Europe, and apprehensive 
of an atmck from the Erench, became impatient for the 
retiu-n of the armament. The promises of the Nabob were 
large, the chances of a contest donbtftd; and Clive consented 
to treat, though he expressed his regret that things should 
Sled glorious a manner as he could have 

With this negotiation commences a new chapter in the liie 

fnWff ■ + merely a soldier, earrvino- 

into effe^ with eminent ability and valour, the plans erf 
others. Henceforth he is to be chiefly regarded as fstrtef 
man; and his military movements are to be consi.lenHl -ts 
subordinate to Ins political designs. That in his nmv eapaeitv 
he displayed great ability, and obtained great 
questionable. But it is also unquestionable that the trans- 

l^avelefr astain 

in the conduct of his hero. But we cmi os littlTn^ ° 
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whom deception, when it suited his purpose, nerer cost 
a pang.” Cliye seems to us to have been constitutionally the 
very opposite of a knaTe, bold eyen to temerity, sincere even 
to indiscretion, hearty in friendship, open in enmity. ISTeitlier 
in his private life, nor in those parts of his i)ublic life in 
which lie had to do with his countrymen, do we find any signs 
of a propensity to cunning. On the contrary, in all the dis- 
putes ill Yfhich he was engaged as an Englishman against 
Englishmen, from his boxing-matches at school to those 
stormy altercations at the India House and in Parliament 
amidst which his later years were passed, his very faults w^ere 
those of a high and niagiiaiiimous spirit. The truth seems 
to have been that he considered Oiiental politics as a game in 
which nothing was unfair. He knew that the stcindard of 
morality among the natives of India dilGFered widely from that 
established in England. He knew that he had to deal with 
men destitute of what in Euroj)e is called honour, with men 
who would give any promise without hesitation and break 
any promise without shame, with men who would unscrupu- 
lously employ corruption, perjury, forgery, to compass their 
ends. His letters show that the great difference between 
Asiatic and European morality was constantly in his thoughts. 
He seems to have imagined, most erroneously in our opinion, 
that he could effect nothing against such adversaries, if he 
was content to be bound by ties from which they were free, if 
he went on telling truth, and hearing none, if he fulfilled, to 
his own hnrt, all his engagements with confederates who 
never kept an engagement that was not to their advantage. 
Accordingly this man, in the other parts of his life aiilionom’- 
able English gentleman and soldier, was no sooner matched 
against an Indian intriguer, than he became himself an Indian 
intriguer, and descended, without scruple, to falsehood, to 
hypocritical caresses, to the substitution of documents, and 
to the counterfeiting of hands. 

The iiegotiatioiis between the English and the Habob were 
carried on chiefly by t-wo agents, 3£r. Watts, a servant of the 
Company, and a Bengalee of the name of Omichund. This 
Omichtind had been one of the wealthiest native merchants 
resident at Calcutta, and had sustained great losses in conse- 
quence of the Nabob's expedition against that place. In the 
course of liis commercial transactions, he had seen much of 
theEnglisliandwaspeculiarly qualifi.ed to serve as a medium 
of communication between them and a native court. He 
possessed great influence with his own race, and had in large 
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measure tke Hindoo talents^ quick observation, tact, dexterity, 
perseverance, and the Hindoo vices, serTility, gTeediiiess, and 
treachery. 

The Nabob behaved with all the faithlessness of an Indian 
statesman, and with all the levity of a boy whose iiiind liad 
been enfeebled by. power and self-indulgence. He promised, 
retracted, hesitated, evaded. At one time he advanced -with 
his army in a threatening manner towards Calcutta; but 
when he saw the resolute front which the English presented, 
h.e fell back in alarm, and consented to make peace with them 
on their owm terms. The treaty was no sooner concluded 
than he formed new designs against them. He intrigued 
with the French authorities at Chaiideriiagore. Ho invited 
Bussy to march from the Deccan to the Hoogley, and to drive 
the English out of Bengal. All this was well knowm to Clive 
and lYatson. They determined accordingly to strike a de- 
cisive blow^ and to attack Chandernagore, before the force 
there conid be strengthened by now a.iTiv:ds. eitlier from the 
south of India or from Europe. "Watson directed the ex|)edi- 
tion by water, Clive by land. The success of the combined 
' movements was rapid and complete. The fort, the garrison, 
the artilleiy, the military stores, all fell into the hands of the 
English. Near five liinidred European troops were among 
the prisoners. 

The Nabob had feared and hated the English, even while 
lie was still able to oppose to them their French, rivals. TIuc 
French were now vanquished; and he began to regard the 
English with still greater fear and still greater hatred. His 
weak and unprincipled mind oscillated between servility and 
insolence. One day he sent a large sum to Calcutta, as port 
of the compensation duo for the wrongs ivkieli he had eoin- 
mitted. The next day he sent a. present of jewels to Bus.sv, 
exliorting that distinguished oliieer to hasten to luroteet 
Bengal '"against Clive, the daring in war, on whom,'’ 
liis Highness, " may all bad fortune attend/' He ordered his 
army to march against the English. He c^.vrmleriiuniiled his 
orders. He tore Clive's letters. He tliG]i seat answers in the 
most florid language of compliment. He ordered Walis out 
of his i)resence, and threatened to impale him. He again 
sent for Watts, and begged pardon for tlie insult. IiAlui 
meantime, his m'etched maladministration, ]us folly, ]iis 
dissolute manners, and his love of the lowest eonipaiiy, had 
disgusted all classes of his subjects, soldiers, traders^ civil 
functionaries, .the proud and ostentatious Slaliomiuedans, the 
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supple^ and parsimonious Hindoos. A formidable con- 
federacy was formed against Mm, in wliicli were included 
EoyduHnb, tlie minister of finance, Meer Jafiier, tlie princix^al 
commander of tlie troops, and Jugget Seit, tlie ricliest 
banler in India. Tlie plot was confided to tbe Engiisli 
agents, and a communication was opened between tlie nial- 
contents at Moorsbedabad and the Committee at Calcutta. 

In tbe committee tliere was nincb besitation : but Clive’s 
voice was given in fiivonr of tbe coiisj)irators, and bis vigour 
and firmness bore down all opposition. It was determined 
tliat tbe Eiiglisb sboiild lend tbeir jiowerfal assistance to de.- 
jsose Surajab Dowlab, and to x>laee .Meer Jaffier on tbe tlirone 
of Bengal. In return, Meer Jaffier xn’Oiiiised anix>le compen- 
sation to tbe Coiii]3aiiy and its servants, and a liberal donative 
to tbe army, tbe navy, and tbe conimittee. Tbe odious vices 
of Surajab Dowlab, the -wrongs wbicli tbe English bad 
suffered at bis hands, tbe dangers to wbieli bur trade must 
have been esjiosed bad be continued to reign, appear to us 
fully to justify the resolution of deposing him. But nothing 
can justify the dissimulation which Clive stooped to practise. 
He wrote to Surajab Dowlab in terms so affectionate that 
they for a time lulled that weak j>i4iice into xierfect secu- 
rity. Tbe same courier who carried this “ soothing letter,” 
fis Clive calls it, to the Nabob, carried to Mr. Watts a let- 
ter ill tbe following terms : Tell Meer Jaffier to fear no- 
thing. I will join him with five thousand men who never 
turned tbeir backs. Assure him I will march night and 
day to bis assistance, and stand by him as long as I have 
a man left.” 

It was impossible that a plot wbicli bad so many ramifica- 
tions should long remain entirely concealed. Enough reached 
tbe ears of tbe Nabob to arouse bis suspicions. But be was 
soon quieted by the fictions and artifices wbicli tbe inventive 
genius of Oniiclmnd j)roduced with miraculous readiness. 
AU was going web; the plot was nearly ripe; when Clive 
learned that Omichuiid was likely to j)lay false. The artful 
Bengalee bad been promised a libei'al compensation for ab 
tbat be bad lost at Calcutta. But this would not satisfy him. 
His services bad been great. He held the thread of tbe 
whole intrigue. By one word breathed in the ear of Surajab 
Dowlab, be could undo aU that he bad done. Tbe lives of 
Watts, of Meer Jaffier, of ab the conspirators, were at bis 
mercy; and be determined to take advantage of bis situation 
and to make his own terms. He demanded three hundred 



tlioiasand pounds sterHiig as the price of his secreer and of 
his assistoce. The committee, incensed by the tiachm-v 
tod appalled by the danger, bne-w not what course to talre 
But Chve WM more than Omichund's match in Omiehimd's 
OTO arts. The man, he said, was a villain. Any artifice 
w ich would defeat such knavery was justifiable. The best 
course would be to promise what was asked. Omichimd 
would soon be at them mercy ; and then thev min-ht pimisb 
him bj withholdmg from Mm, not only the bribe which be 
now demanded, but also the compensation which all the other 
sufferers of Calcutta were to receive 

_ His advice was taken. But how was this waiw and sa-a 
emus Hmdoo to be deceived? He had demanded 4at“an 
article touching his claims should be inserted in the t^v + 
between Meer Jaffier and the English, and £ woMd nSt 
satisfied unless he saw it with his own eyes. Clive had an 
expedient ready. Two treaties w'ero drawn un onrorfS T 
paper, the other on red, the former real tliA tu 
I. the 

in “ etipnition 

Bntisl M suffered, offered to submit thXXt 'X* 

to the arbitration of Meer Jii«. “ , f 

Bouncing that, as the ra£ T' 

Meer Mer ehonid »pXt^U, tj “ tlmS ‘X 
carry over Ms division to Clive But as S I T. ■ 

ov:i^::rdSr 

with a Bhghty £w^Tfet mit?^ 

Meer Jaffier delayed to fififil i • ®'t Plassey; and still 

oicr aeiayed to fulfil Ms engagements, and returned 
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evasive answers to the earnest remonstrances of the Englisli 
general. 

Clive was in a painfully anxious sitnation. He could place 
no confidence in the sincerity or in the courage of his eon- 
fedei’ate : and, whatever confidence he might place in Ms own 
military talents, and in the valour and discipline of Ms troops 
it was no light thing to engage an army twenty times as 
nnmeroiis as his own. Before Mm lay a river over which it 
was easy to advance, but over which, if things went ill, not 
one of his little band would ever return. On this occasion, 
for the first and for the last time, his dauntless spirit, during 
a few hours, shrank from the fearful responsibility of making 
a decision. He called a council of war. The majority pro- 
nounced against fighting ; and Clive declared Ms concurrence 
with the majority. Long afterwards, he said that he had 
never called but one council of war, and that, if he had taken 
the advice of that council, the British would never have been 
masters of Bengal. But scarcely had the meeting broken up 
when he was himself again. He retired alone under the shade 
of some trees, and passed near an hour there in thought. 
He came back determined to put every thing to the hazard, 
and gave orders that all should be in readiness for passing 
the river on the morrow. 

The river was passed ; and, at the close of a toilsome day’s 
march, the army, long after stuiset, took up its quarters in a 
grove of mango-trees near Plassey, within a mile of the enemy. 
Clive was unable to sleep; he heard, through the whole 
night, the soimd of drums and cjunbals from the vast camp 
of the Habob. It is not strange that even Ms stout heart 
should now and then have sunk, when he reflected against 
what odds, and for what a prize, he was in a few houi’s to 
contend. 

Nor was the rest of Surajah Dowlah more peaceful. His 
mind, at once weak and stormy, was distracted by wild and 
horrible appreliensions. Appalled by the greatness and near- 
ness of the crisis, distrusting Ms captains, dreading every 
oiie who approached him, dreading to be left alone, he sat 
gloomily in his tent, haunted, a Greek poet would have said, 
by the furies of those who had cursed him with theft last 
breath in the Black Hole. 

The da j broke, the day which was to decide the fate of 
India. At sunrise the army of the Nabob, pouring through 
many openings from the camp, began to move towards the 
gTOve where the English lay. Forty thousand infantry^ 
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armed mtli firelocks, pikes, swords, bows a.nd arrows, covered 
ijlie plam* Tbey were accompamed b^ fifty 2)ieces ofi ordnance 
of tbe largest size, each tugged by a long "team of white oxen, 
and each pushed on fi-oni behind by "'an elephtint. Some 
smaller guns, under the direction of a few French auxi- 
liaries, were perhaps more formidable. The cavalry were 
fifteen thousand, drawn, not from the effeminate population of 
Bengal, but from the bolder race which inhabits the noith- 
ein provinces 5 and the practised eye of Clive could perceive 
that both the men and the horses were more powerful than 
those of the Carnatic. The force which he had to oppose to 
this great multitude consisted of only three thousand men. 
But of these nearly a thousand were English ; and all were 
led by English officers, and trained in the English discipline. 
Conspicuous in the ranks of the little army were the men of 
the Thirty-ninth Eegiment, which still bears on its colours, 
amidst many honourable additions won under Wellington in 
Spain and Gascony, the name of Plassey, and the'’ proud 
motto. Primus in Indis, 

The battle commenced with a camxonade in which the 
artiller}^ of the Nabob did scarcely any execution, while the 
few field-pieces of the English produced great effect. Several 
of the most_ distinguished officers in Surajah Dowlah’s ser- 
vice feU. Disorder began to spread through his ranks. Flis 
oxvn terror increased every moment. One of the conspirators 
urged on hm the expediency of retreating. The insidious 
advice, agreeing as it did with what his own terrora sfio'- 
gested, was readily received. He ordered his army to fail 
back, and this order decided his fate. Clive snatched the 
moment, and ordered his troops to advance. The confused 
and dispirited multitude gave way before the onset of dis- 
ciplined valour. No mob attacked bv' regular soldiers was 
ever more completely routed. The little band of Frenchmen 
who alone ventured to confront the English, were swept 
down the sti-eam of fiigitives. In an hour the forces of Sura- 
jah Dowlah were dispersed, never to reassemble. Onlv five 
hundred of the vanquished were slain. But their C!imp,'tlieir 
guns, theu'^ fcagpge, innumerable waggons, inimmeraldii 
cattle, remamed in the power of the conquerors. With the 
loss of twenty-two soldiers IdUed and fiftv wounded Clive 
M scattered an army of near sixty thousand men, arid sub- 
dued _ an empire larger and more populous than Great 
Britain, 

Meer Jaffier had given no assistance to the English during 
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tlie netion. But as soon as lie saw tliat tlie fate of tlie clay 
was decided, lie drew off liis division of the army, and, when 
the battle was over, sent his congratulations to his ally. The 
next morning he repaired to the English cjiiarters, not a 
little -aneasy as to the reception wdiich awaited him there. 
He gave evident signs of alarm when a guard was dravfn out 
to receive him with the honours due to his raiilv. But his 
apprehensions were speedily removed. Clive came forward 
to meet him, embraced him, saluted him as Nabob of the 
three great provinces of Bengal, Baliar, and Orissa, listened 
graciously to his apologies, and advised him to march with- 
out delay to Moorsliedabad. 

Snrajah Dowlah had fled from the field of battle with all 
the speed with which a fleet camel could carry him, and 
arrived at Moorsliedabad in little more than twenty-four 
hours. There he called his counsellors round him. The 
wisest advised him to pint himself into the hands of the Eng- 
lish, from whom he had nothing ivorse to fear than deposi- 
tion and confinement. But he attributed this suggestion to 
treachery. Others urged him to try the chance of war 
again. He apiproved the advice, and issued orders accord- 
ingly. But he wanted spirit to adhere even during one 
day to a manly resolution. He learned that Meer Jaffier 
had arrived ; and his terrors became iiisiipportahle. Dis- 
guised in a mean dress, *with a casket of jewels in his hand,- 
he let himself down at night from a window of his palace, 
and, accompanied by only two attendants, embarked on the 
river for Patna. 

Ill a few days Olive arrived at Moorshedabad, escorted by 
two hundred English soldiers and three hundred sepoys. 
For his residence had been assigned a jialace, which was sur- 
rounded by a garden so spacious that all the troops who 
accompanied him could conveniently encamp within it. The 
ceremony of the installation of Meer Jaffier was instantly per- 
formed. Clive led the new Nabob to the seat of honour, placed 
him on it, presented to him, after the immemorial fasliion 
of the East, an offering of gold, and then, turning to the 
natives who filled the hah, congratulated them on the good 
fortune which had freed them from a tyrant. He was eoin- 
j}elled on this occasion to use the services of an inteipreter ; 
for it is remarkable that, long as he resided in India, inti- 
mately acquainted as he was with Indian politics and with 
the Indian character, and adored as he was by his Indian 
soldiery, he never learned to express himself with facility in 
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any Indian language. He is said indeed to liave bem some- 
times nnder the necessity of employing, in Ids intercourse 
with natives of India, the smattering of Portuguese which he 
had acquired, when a lad in Brazil. 

The new sovereign was now called upon to fulfil the 
engagements into which he had entered with Ids allies. A 
conference was held at the house of Jugget Seit, the great 
banker, for the purpose of making the necessary arrange- 
ments. Omichund came thither, fully believing himself to 
stand high in the favour of Clive who, with dissiinuiation 
surpassing even the dissimulation of Bengal, had up to that 
day treated him with undiminished kindness. The wliite 
treaty was produced and read. Clive then turned to Mr. 
Scraffcon, one of the servants of the Company, and said in 
English, It is now time to undeceive Omichund.^’ Omi- 
chund/’ said Mr. Scrafton iir Hindostanee, ^^the red treaty 
is a trick. You are to have nothing.” Omichund fell back 
insensible into the arms of his attendants. He revived ; but 
his mind was hreparably ruined. Clive, who, though little 
troubled by scruples of conscience in his dealings with India n 
politicians, was not inhuman, seems to have been touched. 
He saw Omichund a few . days later, spoke to him kindly, 
advised him to make a pilgrimage to one of the great tem- 
ples of India, in the hope that change of scene might restore 
his health, and was even disposed, notwithstanding all that 
had passed again to employ Mm in the public service. But, 
from the moment of that sudden shock, the unhapj)y man sank 
gradually into idiocy. He, who had formerly been distin- 
guished by the strength of his understanding and the sim- 
plicity of his habits, now squandered the remains of his 
fortune on childish trinkets, and loved to esliibit liiniself 
dressed in rich garments, and hung with precious stones. In 
this abject state he languished a few months, and then died. 

■ 'We should not .think it necessary to offer any remarks for 
the purpose of directing the judgment of our readers witli re- 
spect to this transactio'ii, had not Sh John Malcoliii.. under-.... 
taken .to defend it in all. its i)arts. He regrets, indeed, that 
it was necessary to employ nieans so liable to abuse as forgery ; 
but he will not. admit that any blame attaches to those wlio 
deceived the deceiver. .He thinks that the English were not 
bound to keep faith with one who kept no faith with them, 
and that, if they had fulfilled their engagements witli the wily 
Bengalee, so signal an .example of siiceessfiil treason would 
have produced a cxwd of imitators. Ifow, will not discuss 
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tins' poiiil: on any rigid principles of morality. Indeed, it is 
quite iimiecessary to do so : for, looking at tlie* question as a 
question of expediency in tlie lowest sense of the word, and 
using no arguments hut such as Machiavelli might hare eni- 
ploj^ed in his conferences -with Borgia, we are convinced that 
Chive was altogether in the wrong, and that lie committed, 
not merely a crime, hut a hlunder. That honesty is the host 
policy is a maxim which we firmly believe to he generally cor- 
rect, even ivitli respect to the temporal interest of individuals ; 
hut, with respect to societies, the rule is subject to still fewer 
exceptions, and that for this reason, that the life of societies 
is longer than the life of individuals. It is possible to mention 
men who have owed great worldly prosperity to breaches oi 
private faith. But ^ve doubt whether it be possible to mention 
a state which has on the whole been a gainer by a breach of 
public faith. The entire history of British India is an illus- 
tration of the great truth, that it is not prudent to oppose 
perfidy to perfidy, and that the most efiicient weapon with 
which men can GM is truth. During a long 

course of years, the English rulers of India, surrounded by 
allies and enemies whom no engagement could bind, have 
generally acted with sincerity and uprightness ; and the event 
has proved that sincerity and uprightness are wisdom. En- 
glish valour and English intelligence have done less to extend 
and to preserve our Oriental empire than English veracity, 
AU that we could have gained by imitating the doublings, the 
evasions, the fictions, the perjuries which have been employed 
against us, is as nothing wdien compared with what we have 
gained by being the one i)ow^er in India on whose word reli- 
ance can be placed. hTo oath which suj^erstition can devise, 
no hostage however precious, iiivspires a hundredth part of the 
confidence which is produced by the “yea, yea,^’ and “nay, 
nay,’’ of a British envoy. No fastness, however strong by 
art or nature, gives to its inmates a security like that enjoyed 
by the chief wiio, j>assing through the territories of powerful 
and deadly enemies, is armed with the British guarantee • 
The mightiest princes of the East can scarcely, by the offer 
of enormous usury, draw forth any portion of the wealth which 
Is concealed under the hearths of their subjects. The British 
Government offers little more than four per cent. ; and avarice 
hastens to bring forth tens of millions of rupees firoin its most 
secret repositories. A hostile monarch may promise moun- 
tains of gold to our sepoys, on condition that they will desert 
the standard of the Company, The Company i)romises only* 
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a moderate pension after a long ser\ice. But every se];)oj 
knows that the promise of the Company will be kept: he 
knows that if he lives a htaidred 3"ears his rice and salt are as 
secure as the salary of the Governor-General ; and lie knows 
that there is not another state in India which would nofc^ in 
spite of the most solemn vows, leave him to die of hunger in 
a ditch as soon as he had ceased to be useful. The greatest 
advantage which a government can j>ossess is to be the one 
tinistwortliy government in the midst of governments which 
nobody can trust. This advantage we enjoy in Asia. Had 
we acted during the last two generations on the principles 
which Sir John Malcolm appears to have considered as sound, 
had we, as often as we had to deal with people like Omiehmid, 
retaliated by hung and forging, and breaking faith, after their 
fashion, it is our firm belief that no courage or capacity could 
have uj)lield our empire. 

Sir John Malcolm admits that Clive’s breach of faith could 
be justified only by the strongest necessity. As we thinlc 
that breach of faith not only unnecessary, hut most inexpe- 
dient, we need hardly say that we altogether condemn it. 

Oniichund was not the only victim of the revolution. Su- 
rajali Dowlah was taken a few days after his flight, and was 
brought before Meer Jaffier, There he flung hiiiivself on the 
ground in convulsions of fear, and with tears and loud cries 
implored the mercy which he had never shown, Meer Jaffiei 
hesitated ; bxit his son Meeran, a youth of seventeen, who in 
feebleness of brain and savageness of nature greatly resembled 
the wretched captive, was implacable. Siirajah Dowlah was 
led into a secret chamber, to which in a short time the min- 
isters of death were sent. In this act the English bore ha 
part; and Meer Jaffier understood so much of their faefings, 
that he thought it necessary to apologise to them fOT having 
avenged them on their most malignant eiiemj. 

The shower of wealth now fell copiously on the Cc^ipuny 
and its servants. A sum of eight liundred thousand pl'>uiids 
Bterling, in coined silver, was sent down the river from l^or- 
shedabad to Eort William, The fleet which conveyed tld^ 
treasure consisted of more, than a hundred boats, and perforin^^l 
its triumphal voyage with flags flying and music playing.^ 
Calcutta, which a few months before had been desolate, was 
now more prosperous than ever. Trade revived; and the 
signs of affluence appeared in every English house. As to 
Clive, there was no limit to his acquisitions but Ms own mo- 
deration. The treasury of Bengal was thrown open to him.. 
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There were piled up, after the usage of Indian princes, im- 
mense masses of coin, among which might not seldom he 
detected the florins and byzants with which, before any Euro- 
pean ship had tm-ned the Cape of Good Hope, the Venetians 
purchased the stuffs and spices of the East. Clive walked 
between heaps of gold and silvei-, crowned with rubies and 
diamonds, and was at liberty to help himself. He accepted 

between two and three hundred thousand pounds. 

The pecuniary transactions between Meer Jaffier and Clive 
were sixteen years later condemned bj^ the public voice and 
severely criticised in Parliament. They are vehemently de- 
fended by Sir John Malcolm. The accusers of the vic torious 
general represented his gains as the wages of corruption, or 
as plunder extorted at the point of the sword from a helpies.g 
ally. The biographer, on the other hand, considers these 
great acquisitions as free gifts, honourable alike to the donor 
and to the receiver, and compares them to the rewards be- 
stowed by foreign powers on Mai-lborough, on Helson, and on 
WeUington. It had always, he says, been customary in the 
East to give and receive presents ; and there was, as j'et, no 
Act of Parliament positively prohibiting English functionaries 
in India from profiting by this Asiatic usage. This reasoning, 
we own, does not quite satisfy us. We do not suspect Clive 
of selling the interests of his employers or his country ; but 
we cannot acquit him of haAuiig done what, if not in itself evil, 
was yet of evil e.xample. Nothing is more clear than that a 
general ought to be the servant of his own government, and 
of no other. It follows that whatever rewards he receives for 
his services ought to be given either by his own government, 
or with the full laiowledge and approbation of his own govern- 
ment. This rule ought to be strictly maintained even with 
respect to the merest bauble, with respect to a cross, a medal, 
or a yard of coloured riband. But how can any government 
be well served, if those who command its forces are at liberty, 
without its permission, without its privity, to accept inincely 
fortmies from its allies ? It is idle to say that there was then 
no Act of Parliament prohibiting the practice of taking pi-e- 
sents from Asiatic sovereigns. It is not on the Act which 
was passed at a later period for the pinqjose of preventing any ■ 
such taking of presents, but on grounds which were valid be- 
fore that Act was passed, on grounds of common law and 
common sense, that we arraign the conduct of Clive. There 
is no Act that we know of, prohibiting the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affahs from being in the pay of continental 
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powers* But it is not the less true that a Secretary wlio slioiilcl 
receiye a secret pension from Prance would grossly Tiokte his 
duty^ and would deserve severe punislinient. Sir John Mal- 
colm compares the conduct of Clive with that of the Duke of 
Wellington. Suppose — and ^ve beg pardon for putting such 
a supposition even for the sake of argument — that the Diilce 
of Wellington had, after the campaign of 1815, and while he 
commanded the army of occupation in Prance, privately 
accepted two hundred thousand pounds from Louis the 
Eighteenth, as a mark of gratitude for the great services 
which his Grace had rendered to the House of Bourbon; 
what would be thought of such a transaction? Yet the 
statute-book no more forbids the taking of presents in 
Exirope now than it forbade the taking of presents in Asia 
then* 

At the same time, it must be admitted that, in Clive’s ease, 
there were many extenuating circumstances. He considered 
himself as tlie general, not of the Crown, but of the Company. 
The Company had, hy implication at least, authorised its 
agents to enrich themselves by means of the liberality of the 
native princes, and by other means still more object ionable. 
It was hardly to be expected that the servant should entertain 
stricter notions of his duty than were eiitertaiiiedbyliis mas- 
ters. Though Clive did not distinctly a cquaint his employers 
with what had taken place, and request their sanction, he did 
not, on the other hand, by studied concealment, show that he 
was conscious of having done wrong. On the contrary, lie 
avowed with the greatest openness that the Nabob’s bounty 
had raised him to affluence* Lastly, though we think that 
he ought not in such a xvay to have taken any thing, we must 
admit that ho deserves praise for having taken so little. He 
accepted twenty lacs of rupees. It would have cost him only 
a word to niakre the twenty forty. It was a very easy exercise 
of virtue to declaim iu England against Clive’s rapacity ; but 
not one in a liundred of his accusers would have shoxvn so- 
much self-command in the treasury of Moorshedabad. 

Meer Jaflier could be upheld on the throne onlj* b}” the 
lia-iul which had placed him on it. He was not, indeed, a 
mere boy ; nor had he been so unfortunate as to be l>orix in 
the purple. He was not therefore quite so imbecile or quite 
so depraved as his predecessor had been. But he had none 
of the talents or virkies which his jiost required ; and his son 
and heir, Meeran, was another Surajah Dowlah. The recent 
revolution had unsettled the minds of men. Many chiefs 
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were iii open msnrrectioii against tlie new IfaTbob. Tlie Tiee- 
roy of the rich and j)owerfal proTince of Oxide, who, liie the 
other viceroys of the Mogul, was now in truth an independent 
sovereign, menaced Bengal with invasion. Nothing hut the 
talents and authority of Olive could support the tottering go- 
vernment. While things were in this state a ship arrived 
with despatches which had been written at the India House 
before the news of the battle of Plassey had reached London. 
The Directors had determined to place the English settle- 
ments in Bengal under a government constituted in the most 
cuiiibroiis and absixrd manner 5 and, to make the matter worse, 
no place in the arrangement was assigned to Clive. The per- 
sons who were selected to form this new government, greatly 
to their honour, took on themselves the responsibility of dis- 
obeying these preposterous orders, and invited Clive to exer- 
cise the supreme authoiity. He consented ; and it soon 
appieared that the servants of the Company had only anti- 
cipated the wishes of their employers. The Directors, on 
receiving news of Clive’s brilliant success, instantly appointed 
him governor of their possessions in Bengal, with the highest 
marks of gratitude and esteem. His power was nov/ boimd- 
less, and far surpassed even that which Dupleix had attained 
in the south of India. Meer Jaffier regarded him with slavish 
awe. On one occasion, the Nabob spoke with severity to a 
native chief of high rank, whose followers had been engaged 
in a brawl -with some of the Company’s sepoys. Are you 
yet to learn,” he said, who that Colonel Clive is, and in what 
station God has placed him?” The chief, -who as a famous 
jester and an old friend of Meer JalBBer, could venture to take 
liberties, answered, I affront the Colonel ! I, who never get up 
in the morning without making three low bow^s to his jackass ! ” 
This was hardly an exaggeration. Europeans and natives 
were alil?:e at Clive’s feet. The English regarded him as the 
only man who could force Meer Jaffier to keep his engage- 
ments with them. Meer J affier regarded him as the only man 
who could protect the new dynasty against turbulent subjects 
and encroaching neighboursn 

It is but justice to say that Clive used his power ably and 
vigorously for the advantage of Ms country. He sent forth 
an expedition against the tract lying to the north of the Car- 
natic. In this tract the Ei'ench still had the ascendency 5 and. 
it was important to dislodge them. The conduct of the en- 
terprise was entrusted to an officer of the name of Eorde, who 
was then little knoxvn, but in whom the keen eye of the 
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Governor liad detected military talents of a Mgix order. Tlie 
success of tlie expedition was rapid and splendid. 

"Wliile a considerable part of the army of Bengal was tlras 
engaged at a distance, a new and formidable danger menaced 
the western frontier. The Great Mogul was a prisoner at 
Delliiin the hands of a subject. His eldest son, named Shah 
Alum, destined to be, during many years, the sport of adverse 
fortune, and to be a tool in the hands, &st of the Mahrattas, 
and then of the English, had fled from the palace of his father* 
His birth was still revered in India. Some powerful j>riiiees, 
the Nabob of Oude in particular, were inclined to favour liiiii. 
Shah Alum found it easy to draw to his standard great num- 
bers of the military adventurers -with whom every part of the 
country swarmed. An army of forty thousand men, of various 
races and religions, Mahrattas, Eohillas, Jauts, and Afghans, 
was speedily assembled round him ; and he formed the design 
of overthrowing the upstart whom the English had elevated 
to a throne, and of establishing his own aiitliorit}’' tliroagiiout 
Bengal, Orissa, and Baliar. 

Meer Jaffier’s terror was extreme ; and the only expedient 
which occurred to him was to pui’cliase, by the payment of 
large sum of money, an accommodation with Sliali Alum. 
This exi)edient had been repeatedly em2>lo3’ed by those who, 
before him, had ruled the rich and unwarlike provinces near 
the mouth of the Ganges. But Olive treated the . suggestion 
with a scorn worth}" of his strong sense and dauntless coura ge. 

If you do this,^^ he wrote, you wiU have the Nabob of Oude, 
the Mahratta,s, and many more, come from all |)arts of the 
confines of your countiy, who will bull}^ j^ou out of money till 
you have none left in jwir treasmy. I beg }■ our Excelleiiey 
will relj" on the fidelity of the English, and of those troops 
■ which are attached to you.” He wiute in a similar strain to 
the governor of Patna, a brave native soldier urhom he highly 
esteemed. Come to no terms ; defend j’our city to the last. 
Best assured that the English are stanch and firm friends, 
and that they never desert a cause in which they havu once 
taken a i)art.” 

He kept his xvorcl. Shah Alum had invested Patna, and 
was on the point of j>roceeding to storm, when he learned that 
the Colonel w'-as advancing by forced marches. The wdiole 
army xvMch wms approaching consisted of only four hundred 
and fifty Europeans, and two thousand five hundred sepoys. 
But Clive and his Englishmen were now objects of dread over 
all the East. As soon as his advanced guard ap^xeared, the 
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besiegers fled before Mni. A few Frencli adveutiirers wlio 
were about tbe person of tlie prince advised Mm to trj tlie 
cliaiiee of battle ; but in vain. In a few days. tliis .great army, 
wliicli bad been regarded with so mucb uneasmess by tbe 
court of Moorsbedabad, melted away before tbe mere terror of 
tbe.Britisb name. 

Tbe conqueror returned in triiiinpb to Fort William. Tbe 
Joy of Meer Jaffier was as unbounded as bis fears bad been, 
and led Mm to bestow on Ms preserver a princety token of 
gi'atitude. Tbe quit-rent wbicb tbe East Lidia Coinj)aiiy 
were bound to pay to tbe bfabob for tbe extensive lands beld 
by tbem to tbe soutb of Calcutta amounted to near thirty 
tbousand pounds sterling a year. Tbe whole of this splendid 
estate, sufficient to suj)port wdtb dignity tbe highest rank of 
the British peerage, was now conferred on Clive for life. 

This present we think Clive justified in accepting. It 
was a present wbicb, from its very nature, could be no secret. 
In fact, the Company itself was Ms tenant, and, by its acquies- 
cence, signified its approbation of Meer Jaffier- s grant. 

But the gratitude of Meer Jaffier did not last long. He bad 
for some time felt that the powerful ally who bad set him up 
might pull him down, and bad been looking roimd for support 
agamst the formidable strength by wbicb be bad himself 
been hitbei*to supported. He knew that it ^vould be impos- 
sible to find among the natives of India any force -wbicb 
V 70 uld look the Colonel’s little army in tbe face. The French 
power in Bengal was extmct. But tbe fame of tbe Du fccb bad 
anciently been great in tbe Eastern seas ; and it was not yet 
distinctly known in Asia bow much the power of Holland bad 
declined in Europe. Secret communications passed between 
tbe court of Moorsbedabad and the Dxitcb factory at Chin- 
surah ; and urgent letters were sent from Cbinsurab, exhort- 
ing tbe govermneiit of Batavia to fit out an expedition wbicb 
might balance tbe i)ower of the English m Bengal. Tbe 
authorities of Batavia, eager to extend the mflueiice of their 
country, and still more eager to obtain for themselves a sbai’e 
of, the wealth wbicb bad recently raised so many English ad- 
venturers to opulence, equi|)ped a powerful armament. Seven 
large ships from Java arrived unexpectedly in the Hoogley. 
The military force on board aniounted to fifteen hmidred men, 
of wdioni about one half were Europeans. The enterprise was 
well timed. Clive bad sent such large detacbments to oppose 
the Fre'acb in the Carnatic that bis army was now inferior in 
number to that of the : Dutch. He knew that Meer Jaffier 
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secretly favoured tlie invaders. He knew tliat lie took on 
Mmself a serious responsibility if he attacked the forces of a 
friendly j)ower ; that the English ministers could not wish to 
see a war with Holland added to that in which they were ah 
ready engaged with Eranee; that they might disavow his acts ; 
that they might punish him. He had recently remitted a 
great part of his fortune to Europe, tlirougli the Butch East 
India Company ; and he had therefore a strong interest in 
avoiding any quarrel. But he was satisfied that, if he suifered 
the Batavian armament to pass uj> the river and to join the 
garrison of Chinsnrah, Meer JafS.er would throw himself into 
tlie arms of these new allies, and that the English ascendency 
in Bengal would be exposed to most serious danger. He took 
his resolution with characteristic boldness, and was most ably 
seconded by his officers, particularly by Colonel Porde, to 
whom the most important jiart of the operations was entrus- 
ted. The Dutch attempted to force a passage. The English 
encountered them both by land and water. On both elements 
the enemy had a great superiority of force. On both they 
were signally defeated. Their ships were taken. Their troops, 
were put to a total rout. Almost all the European soldiers 
who constituted the main strength of the invading arm}', 
were killed or taken. The conqueiws sat down before Ghin- 
siirah; and the chiefs of that settlement, now thoroughly 
humbled, consented to the terms which Olive dictated. They 
engaged to build no fortifications, and to raise no troops 
beyond a small force necessary for the police of their factories ; 
and it was distinctly provided that any violation of these 
covenants should be punished with instant expulsion from 
Bengal. 

Three months after this great victory, Clive sailed for Eng- 
land. At home, honours and rewards awaited him, not in- 
,deed equal to his claims or to his ambition, but still such a,s, 
when his age, Iiis rank in the army, and his original place in 
society are considered, must be pronounced rare and spieiidicL 
He was raised to the Irish peerage, and encouraged to expect 
an English title. Greorge the Third, who had just ascended 
the throne, received him with great distinction. The min- 
isters paid him marked attention ; and Pitt, whose influonco 
in the House of Commons and in the country was unbounded, 
was eager to mark his regard for one whose exploits had con- 
tributed so much to the lustre of that memorable period. 
The great orator had already in Parliament described Clive 
as a heaven-born general, as a man who, bred to tlie labour 
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of tlie desk, liad displayed a military genius wliicli niigkt ex- 
cite the admiration of the King of Prussia. There were then 
no reporters in the gallery; but these words, einphat'cally 
spoken by the first statesman of the age, had passed from 
mouth to mouth, had been transmitted to CliTe in Boniral, 
and had greatly delighted and flattered him. Indeed, since 
the death of ‘Wolfe, CliTe was the only English general of 
whom his countrymen had much reason to be proud. The 
Duke of Cumberland had been generally unfortunate ; and liis 
single yictory, liaTiiig been gained over his countrymen, and 
used with merciless severity, had been more fatal to liis popu- 
larity than his many defeats. Conway, versed in the learn- 
ing of his profession, and personally courageous, wanted 
vigour and capacity. Granby, honest, generous, and as brave 
as a lion, had neither science nor genius. Saelmlle, inferior 
in knowledge and abilities to none of his contemporaries, had 
incurred, unjustly as we believe, the imputation most fiital to 
the character of a soldier. It was under the command of a 
foreign general that the British had triiimphed at Minden and 
Warburg, The people therefore, as was natural, greeted 
with pride and delight a captain of their own, whose native 
coinage and self-taught skill had j)laced him on a level with 
the great tacticians of Germany. 

The wealth of Clive was such as enabled him to vie with 
the first grandees of England. There remains that 

he had remitted more than a hundred and eighty thousand 
pounds through the Dutch East India Company, and more 
than forty thousand pounds through the English Company, 
The amount which he had sent home thi'ough privates houses 
was also considerable. He had invested great sums in jewels, 
then a very common mode of remittance from India. His 
purchases of diamonds, at Madras alone, amounted to twenty- 
five thousand pounds. Besides a great mass of ready money, 
he had his Indian estate, valued by himself at twenty-seven 
thousand a year. His whole annual income, in the oi)mioii 
of Sir John Malcolm, who is desirous to state it as low a,B 
possible, exceeded forty thousand poimds 5 and incomes of 
forty thousand pounds at the time of the accession of George 
the Third were at least as rare as incomes of a hundred 
thousand pounds now. We may safely affirm that no Eng- 
lishman who started with nothing has ever, in any line of 
life, created such a fortune at the early age of thirty-four. 

It would be unjust not to add that Clive made a creditable 
use of his riches. As soon as the battle of Plassey had laid 
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tlie fomidatioii of liis fortuiae^ lae sent ten tlioiisaiid j)oixnds 
to Ixis sisters, bestowed as miicli more on otlier poor friends 
and relations, ordered liis agent to pay eiglit liundred a year 
to Ms parents, and to insist tliat tbey slioiild kee|> a carriage, 
and settled five liundred a year on liis old coniinaiider Law- 
rence, wliose means were very slender. Tlie wliole sum wMcli 
Olive expended in tliis manner may be calculated at fifty 
thousand pounds. 

He now set himself to cultivate parliamentary interest. 
His purchases of land seem to have been made in a great 
measure with that view, and, after the general election of 
1701, he found himself in the House of Commons, at the 
head of a body of dependents whose support must have been 
important to any administration. In English polities, how- 
ever, he did not take a prominent part. His first attach- 
ments, as we have seen, were to Mr. Fox ; at a later period 
he was attracted by the genius and success of Mr. Pitt ; but 
finally he connected himself in the closest manner with 
George Grenville. Early in the session of 1704, w^hen the 
illegal and impolitic persecution of that worthless demagogue 
Wilkes had strongly excited the public mind, the towui was 
amused by an anecdote, which we have seen in some uiipuh- 
lished memoirs of Horace Walpole. Old Mr. Eiehard Clive, 
who, since his son’s elevation, had heen introduced into 
society for xvhich his former habits had not w^ell fitted him, 
presented himself at the levee. The King asked him where 
Lord Clive wuis. He will be in town very soon,” said the 
old gentleman, loud enough to be heard by the wdiole circle, 

and then your Majesty wdll have another vote.” 

But in truth all Clive’s views were directed towards the 
country in which he had so eminent^ distiiignislied himself 
as a soldier and a statesman ; and it wms by considerations 
relating to India that his conduct as a public man in England 
was regulated. The powder of the Company, tliough an ano- 
maly,, is in our time, we are firmly persuaded, a beneficial 
anomaly. In the time of Clive, it -was not merely an anomaly, 
but a nuisance. There w^as no Board of Control. The Di- 
rectors w'ere for the most part mere traders, ignorant of ge- 
neral politics, ignorant of the peculiarities of the enijiire 
which had strangely become subject to them. The Court of 
Proprietors, wdierever it chose to interfere, wms able to have 
its way. That court was more numerous, as well as more 
powerful than at present; for then every share of five hundred 
pounds conferred a vote. The meetings were large, stormy^ 
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eTeii riotous, the debates indecently vh’tilent. All the tru’bu- 
lence of a Westininstei' election, all the trickery and cor- 
ruption of a Grauipound election, disgraced the proeeedmgs 
of this assembly on questions of the most solemn importance. 
Fictitious votes rrere manufactured on a gigantic scale. Clive 
himself laid out a himdred thousand pounds in the purchase 
of stock, which he then divided among nominal proj)rietors 
on whom he could depend, and whom he brought down in 
his train to eveiy discussion and every ballot. Others did 
the same, though not to quite so enormous an extent. 

The interest taken by the public of England in Lidian 
questions was then far greater than at present, and the reason 
is obvious. At present a writer enters the service young ; he 
climbs slowly ; he is fortunate if, at forty-five, he can return 
to his country with an annuity of a thousand a year, and with 
savings amounting to thurty thousand pounds. A great quan- 
tity of wealth is made by English fiinctionaries in India; but 
110 smgle functionary makes a very large fortune, and what 
is made is slowly, hardly, and honestly earned. Only foiu- or 
five high political offices are reserved for pubhc men from 
England. The residencies, the secretarj-ships, the seats in 
the boards of revenue and in the Sudder courts, are all filled 
by men who have given the best years of life to the service 
of the Company; nor can any talents however splendid or 
any connexions however powerful obtain those lucrative posts 
for any person %vho has not entered by tlie regular door, and 
mounted by the regular gradations. Seventy years ago, less 
money was brought home from the East than in our time. 
But it was divided among a very much smaller number of 
persons, and immense sums were often accumulated in a few 
months. Any Englishman, whatever his age might be, might 
hope to be one of the lucky emigrants. If he made a good 
speech in LeadejJiall Street, or published a clever pamplJet 
in defence of the chairman, he might be sent out in the Com- 
pany’s service, and might return in three or four years as 
rich as Pigot or as Clive. Thus the India House was a lot- 
tery-office, which invited every body to take a chance, and 
held out ducal fortunes as the prizes destined for the lucky 
few. As soon as it was known that there was a part of the 
world where a lieutenant-colonel had one morning received as 
a present an estate as large as that of the Earl of Bath or 
the Marquess of Eockingham, and where it seemed that such 
a trifle as ten or twenty thousand pounds was to be had by 
any British functionary for the asking, society began to ex- 
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hibit all tlie symptoms of tlie Soiitli Sea yeai% a feverisli 
excitement, an ungovernable impatience to be ricli, a con- 
tempt for slow, sure, and moderate gains. 

At tlie bead of the preponderating party in the India 
House, had long stood a powerful, able, and ambitions direc- 
tor of the name of Sulivan* He had conceived a strong 
jealousy of Clive, and I'emembere.d with bitterness the auda- 
city with which the late governor of Bengal had repeatedly 
set at nought the authority of the distant Directors of the 
Company. An api>arent reconcHiation took place after Clive’s 
arrival ; but enmity remained deeply rooted in the hearts of 
both. The whole body of Directors was tlieii chosen annually. 
At the election of 1763, Clive attempted to break down the 
power of the dominant faction. The contest was carried on 
with a violence which he describes as tremendous. Sulivan 
was victorious, and hastened to take his revenge. The grant 
of rent which Clive had received from Meer Jaffier was, in 
the opinion of the best English lawyers, valid. It had been 
made by exactly the same authority from which the Coiii- 
pany had received their chief possessions in Bengal, and the 
Company had long acquiesced in it. The Directors, however, 
most unjustly detexunined to confiscate it, and Clive was 
forced to file a bill in Ghancei'y against them. 

But a great and sudden turn in affairs was at hand. Every 
ship from Bengal had for some time brought alarming tid- 
ings. The internal misgovernment of the province had 
reached such a point that it could go no further. What, 
indeed, was to be expected from a body of public servants ex- 
posed to temptation such that, as Clive once said, flesh and 
blood could not bear it, armed with iiTesistible power, and 
responsible only to the coiTUj>t, turbulent, distracted, ill in- 
formed Comj)any, situated at such a distance that the ave- 
rage interval between the sending of a desjxatch and the 
receipt of an answer was above a year and a half? Accord- 
ingly, during the five years which followed the departure of 
Clive from Bengal, the misgovernment of the English was 
carried to a point such as seems hardly compatible with the 
very existence of society. The Eoman proconsul, who, in a 
j^ear or two, squeezed out of a province the means of rearing 
marble palaces axxd baths on the shores of Campania, of 
drinldng from amber, of feasting on singing birds, of exhibit- 
ing .armies of gladiators and flocks of camelopards, the 
Spanish viceroy, who, leaving behind him the curses of 
Mexico or Lima, entered Madrid, with a long train of gilded 
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coaches, and of sumpter-horses trapped and shod with silver, 
were now outdone. Cruelty, indeed, properly so called, was 
not among the vices of the servants of the Company. But 
cruelty itself cotdd hardly have produced greater evils than 
si^rang from their unj)riaeipled eagerness to be rich. They 
pulled down their creature, Meer Jaffiei*. They set up in his 
place another Nabob, named Meer Oossuu. But Meer Cos- 
sim had parts and a will ; and, though sufficiently inclined 
to oppress his subjects himself, he could not bear to see them 
ground to the dust by oppressions which yielded him no 
profit, nay, which destroyed his revenue in the very source. 
The English accordingly ijulled down Meer Cossim, and set 
up Meer Jaffier again j and Meer Cossim, after revenging 
himself by a massacre surpassing in atrocity that of the 
Black Hole, fled to the dominions of the Nabob of Oude. At 
every one of these revolutions, the new prince divided among 
his foreign masters whatever could he scraped together in 
the treasiuy of his fallen jiredecessor. The immense popula- 
tion of his dominions was given up as a prey to those who had 
made him a sovereign, and who could immake him. The 
seiwants of the Company obtained, not for their employers, 
but for themselves, a monopoly of almost the whole intemai 
trade. _ They forced the natives to buy dear airdto sell cheap. 
They iirsulted with imprmity the tribimals, the police, and 
the fiscal authorities of the country. They covered with their 
protection a set of native dependents who ranged through 
the provinces, spreading desolation and terror wherever they 
appeared. Every seiwant of a British factor was ai-med with 
all the power of his master; and his master was armed wfith 
all the power of the Company. Enormous fortunes were thus 
rapidly accumulated at Calcutta, while thirty millions of hu- 
man beings were reduced to the extremity of wretchedness. 
‘They had been accustomed to live under tyranny, but never 
' trader tjuauny like this. They found the little finger of the 
Company thicker than the loins of Surajah Dowlah. Under 
their old masters they had at least one resource : when the evil 
became insupportable, the people rose and pulled down the 
government. But the English government was not to be so 
sliaken off. That government, oppressive as the most op- 
pressive foini of barbarian despotism, was strong with all the 
strength of civilisation. It resembled the government of evil 
Genii, rather than the government of human tyrants. Even 
despaii’ could not insphe the soft Bengalee with courage to 
confront men of English breed, the hereditary nobility of 
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maTilciiid, "wliose skill and valour liad so often triinnplicd in 
spite of tenfold odds. Tlie miliappy race never attempted 
resistance. Sometimes they snbiiiitted in patient iiiiseiy. 
Sometimes they fled from the white maiij as their Mliers had 
been used to fly from the Mahratta ; and the palaiiqtiin of the 
English traveller was often carried tliroiigli silent villages and 
towns, •which the report of his approach had made desolate. 

The foreign lords of Bengal were naturally objects of 
hatred to all the neighbouring powers ; and to all the 
haughty^ race presented a dauntless front. The English ar- 
mies, every where outnumbered, were eveiy where victorious. 
A succession of commanders, formed in the school of Clive^ 
stin maintained the fame of their country. It must he ac- 
knowledged,^’ says the Mussulman historian of those times, 
^Hhat this nation’s j>resence of mind, firmness of temper, 
and undaunted bravery, are past all question. They join the 
most resolute courage to the most cautious prudence; nor 
have they their equals in the art of ranging themselves m 
battle array and fighting in order. If to so many military 
qualifications they knew how to join the arts of government, 
if they exerted as much ingenuity and solicitude in relieving 
the people of God, as they do in whatever concerns their 
military affairs, no nation in the world would be j^referablo 
to them, or worthier of command. But the people under 
their dominion groan every where, and are reduced to 
poverty and distress. Oh God! come to the assistance ot 
thine afflicted servants, and deliver them from the oppres- 
sions which they suffer.” 

It was impossible, however, that even the military estab- 
lishment should long continue exem|)t from the vices which 
pervaded every other of the government. Eapacity, 
luxury, and the spirit of insubordination spread from the 
civil service to the officers of the army, and from the officers 
to the soldiers. The evil continued to grow till every mess- 
room became the seat of conspiracy and cabal, and till the 
sepoys could be kept in order only by wholesale executions* 

At length the state of things in Bengal began to excite 
tmeasiness at home. A succession of revolutions ; a disor- 
ganized administration; the natives pillaged, yet the Com- 
pany not enriched ; every fleet bringing back fortunate 
adventurers who were able to purchase manors and to build 
stately dwellings, yet bringing back also alarming accounts 
of the financial prospects of the government; war on the 
frontiers ; disaffection, in the army ; the national character 
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disgTaced by excesses reseinbling* those of Verres and Pizarro 
such was the spectacle which dismayed those who w^ere con- 
versant with Indian affairs. The general cry was that Clive, 
and Clive alone, could save the einjjire wdiich he had fonnded. 

This feeling manifested itself in the strongest manner at a 
i^ry full General Court of Proprietors. Men of all parties, 
forgetting their feuds and teembling for their dividends, 
exclaiined that Clive was the man whom the crisis required, 
that the oppressive proceedings which had been adopted 
respecting his estate ought to be dropped, and that he ought 
to be entreated to return to India. 

Clive rose. As to his estate, he said, he w^ould inahe such 
propositions to the Directors as would, he trusted, lead to an 
amicable settlement. But there was a still greater difficulty* 
It ivas proper to tell them that he never would undertake 
the government of Bengal while his enemy Sulivan -was chair- 
man of the Company. The tumult was violent. Sulivan 
could scarcely obtain a hearing. An overwhelming' majority 
of the assembly was on Olive’s side. Snlivaii wished to try 
the result of a ballot. But, accoiding to the hy-laws of the 
Company, there can be no ballot except on a requisition 
signed by nine proprietors ; and, though hundreds were pre- 
sent, nine persons could not be found to set their hands to 
such a requisition. 

Clive was in consequence nominated Governor and Com- 
mander-iii-Chief of the British possessions in Bengal. But 
he adhered to his declaration, and refused to enter on his 
office till the event of the next election of Directors shonldbe 
known. The contest was obstinate ; but Clive triumphed^ 
Sulivan, lately absolute master of the India House, was within 
a vote of losing his own seat ; and both the chairman and the 
deputy-ehairinan were friends of the new governor. 

Such were the circumstances under which Lord Clite sailed 
for the third and last time to India. In May, 1766, he reached 
Calcutta; and he found the whole machine of government 
even nioi'e fearfully disorganized than he had anticipated. 
Meer Jaffiei', who had some time before lost his eldest son 
Meeran, had died while Clive was on his voyage out. The 
English functionaries at Calcutta had already received from 
home strict orders not to accept presents from the native 
princes. But, eager for gain, and unaccustomed to respect 
the commands of their distant, ignoraiit, and negligent mas- 
ters, they again set up the throne of Bengal to sale. About 
one hundred and forty thousand pomids sterling were dis- 
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tributed among nine of tlie most powerful servants of tlie 
Company ; andj in consideration of tliis bribe, an infant 
soil of tlie deceased Nabob was placed on tlie seat of bis 
ftitlier. The news of the ignominious bargain met Clive on 
Ms aaiivaL In a private letter written iiimiediately after his 
landing to an intimate friend, he poured out liis feelings in 
language w'-Mch, proceeding from a man so daring, so resolute, 
and so little given to theatrical display of sentiment, seems 
tons singularly touching. ‘^‘^Alas!” lie says, "'^low is the 
English name sunk ! I could not avoid paying the tribute of 
a few tears to the departed and lost fame of the British 
nation — irrecoverably so, I fear. However, I do declare, by 
that great Being who is the searcher of all hearts, and to 
whom we must be accountable if there be a hereafter, that I 
am come out with a mind superior to all, corruption, and that 
I am determined to destroy these great and growing evils, or 
perish ill the attempt.^’ ■ • - 

The Council met, and Clive stated to them his full deter- 
iiiinatioii' to make a thorough reform, and to use for that ' 
purpose the whole of the ample authority, civil and military, 
which had been confided to him. Jolmstone, one of the 
boldest and worst men in the assembly, made some show of 
opposition. Clive interrupted him, and liaiiglitily demanded 
whether he meant to question the power of the new govern- 
ment. Jolmstone was cowed, and disclaimed any such inten- 
tion. All the faces round the board grew long and pale; and 
not another syllable of dissent was uttered. 

Clive redeemed his pledge. He remained in India about a 
year and a half ; and in that short time effected one of the 
■ most extensive, difficult, and salutary reforms that ever' was ' 
accomplished by any statesman. This was the part of his 
life on wliicli he afterwards looked back with most pride. 
He had it in liis power to triple his already splendid fortune ; 
to connive at abuses while pretending to remove them ; to 
conciliate the good-will of all the English in Bengal, by 
giving up to their rapacity a helpless and timid race, who 
knew not where lay the island which sent forth- their oppres- 
sors, and whose complaints had little chance of being heard 
across fifteen thousand miles ■ of ocean. He laiew that, if he 
applied himself in earnest to the work of reformation, he 
should raise every bad passion in arms against him. He 
knew how unscrupulous, how implacable, would be the hatred 
of those ravenous advenfairers who, having counted on aceu-' 
mulating in a few months fctunes sufficient to support 
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peerages, slxoiiid find all tlieir hopes frustrated. But he had 
chosen the good part ; and lie called np all the force of Ids 
mind for a battle far harder than that of Plassej. At first 
snccess seemed hopeless ; but soon all obstacles began to bend 
before that iron courage and that vehement wiU. The re- 
ceiving of j>resents from the natives was rigidly prohibited. 
The private trade of the servants of the Company was put 
down. The whole settlement seemed to be set, as one man, 
against these measures. But the inexorable governor declared 
that, if he could not find supi>ort at Port William, he would 
procure it elsewhere, and sent for some civil servants from 
Madras to assist him in carrying on the administration. The 
most factious of his opponents lie turned out of their offices. 
The rest submitted to what was inevitable ; and in a very 
short time all resistance was quelled. 

But Clive was far too wise a man not to see that the recent 
abuses were partly to be ascribed to a cause which could not 
fail to produce similar abuses, as soon as the pressure of his 
strong hand was withdrawn. The Company had followed a 
mistaken policy with respect to the remuneration of its ser- 
vants. The salaries were too low to afford even those indul- 
gences which are necessary to the health and comfort of 
Europeans in a tropical climate. To lay by a rupee from 
such scanty pay was impossible. It could not be supposed 
that men of even average abilities would consent to pass the 
best years of life in exile, under a burning sun, for no other 
consideration than these stinted wages. It had accordingly 
been understood, from avery early period, that the Company’s 
agents were at liberty to enrich themselves by their private 
trade. This practice had been seriously injurious to the com- 
mercial interests of the corporation. That very intelligent 
observer, Sir Thomas Eoe, in the reign of James the Eirst, 
stiongly 'urged the Directors to apply a remedy to the abuse. 

Absolutely prohibit the private trade/’ said he ; for your 
business will be better done. I know this is harsh. Men 
profess they come not for bare wages. But you wifi take 
away this plea if you give great wages to their content ; and 
then you know what you part from.” 

In spite of this excellent advice, the Company adhered to 
the old system, iiaid low salaries, and connived at the indirect 
gains of the agents. The pay of a member of Council was 
only three hundred pounds a year. Yet it was notorious that 
such a functionary could not live in India for less tliaii ten 
times that sum ; and it could not be expected that lie would 
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be content to live even bandsomely in Iiiclia witlioiit 
Tip something against the time of Ms return to England. 
TMs system, before the conquest of Bengal, might affect the 
amount of the dividends payable to the i>roprietors, but could 
do little harm in any other way. But the Company was now 
a ruling body. Its servants might stiH be called factors, 
jmrior merchants, senior merchants. But they were in truth 
proconsuls, propraetors, procurators of extensive regions. 
They had immense power. Their regular pay was Tiniver- 
sally admitted to be insufficient. They were, % the ancient 
usage of the service, and by the implied permission of their 
employers, warranted in enrieliing themselves by indirect 
means; and this had been the origin of the frightful oppres- 
sion and corruption which had desolated Bengal. Clive saw 
clearly that it was absiu'd to give men power, and to x'eqxiire 
them to live in penmy. He justly concluded that no reform 
could be effectual which should not he coupled with a pian 
for liberally remunerating the civil servants of the Company. 
The Directors, he knew, were not disposed to sanction any 
increase of the salaries out of their own treasury. The only 
course which remained open to the governor was one wffiich 
exposed him to much misrepresentation, but wHch we think 
him fuUy justified in adopting. He appropriated to the sup- 
port of the sendee the monopoly of salt, which has formed, 
down to our owm time, a principal head of Indian revenue ; 
and he divided the proceeds according to a scale which seems 
to have been not unreasonably fixed. He was in consequence 
accused by his enemies, and has been accused by historians, 
of disobeying his instructions, of violating his promises, of 
authorising that very abuse which it was his sx3ecial mission 
to destroy, namely, the trade of the Compaiy ’s servants. But 
every discerning and impartial judge wiU admit, that there 
was really nothing in common between the system which he 
set up and that which he was sent to destroy. The monopoly 
of salt had been a source of revenue to the goverimieiits of 
India before Clive was born. It continued to be so long after 
his death. The civil servants were clearly entitled to a 
inaintenance out of the revenue ; and all that Clive did was 
to charge a particular portion of the revenue with their main- 
tenance. He thus, while he put an end to the practices by 
wMch gigantic fortunes had been rapidly accumulated, gave 
to every British fmictionary employed in the East the means 
of slowly, but surely, acquiring a competence. Yet, such is 
the injustice of mankind that none of those acts which are 
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the real stains of Ms life has drawn on him so much obloquy 
as this measure, which was in ti-uth a reform necessary to 
the success of aU his other reforms. 

He had quelled the opposition of the civil service : that of 
the army was more formidable. Some of the retrenchments 
which had been ordered by the Directors affected the interests 
of the mOitary service; and a storm arose, such as even 
Csesar would not willingly have faced. It was no light thing 
to encounter the resistance of those who held the power of 
the sword, in a country governed only by the sword. Two 
htmdred English officers engaged in a conspiracy against the 
government, and determined to resign their commissions on 
the same day, not doubting that Olive would gmnt any terms 
mther than see the army, on which alone the British empire 
in the East rested, left without commanders. They little 
knew the imconquerable spirit with which they had to deal. 
Clive had still a few officers round Ms person on whom he 
could rely. He sent to Fort St. George for a fresh supply. 
He gave commissions even to mercantile agents who were 
disposed to support Mm at this crisis ; and he sent orders 
that every officer who resigned should be instantly brought up 
to Calcutta. The conspirators found that they had miscal- 
culated. The governor was inexorable. The troops were 
steady. The sepoys, over whom Clive had always possessed 
extraordinary influence, stood by bun with unshaken fidelity. 
The leaders in the plot were arrested, tried, and cashiered. 
The rest, humbled and dispirited, begged to be permitted to 
withdraw their resignations. Many of them declared their 
repentance even with tears. The younger offenders Clive 
treated with lenity. To the ringleaders he was inflexibly 
severe ; but Ms severity was pure from all taint of private 
malevolence. While he sternly upheld the just authority of 
his office, he passed by personal insults and injuries with 
magnanimous disdain. One of the conspirators was accused 
of having planned the assassination of the governor; but 
Clive would not listen to the charge. “The officers,” he said, 
“ are Englishmen, not assassins.” 

^Vhile he I'eformed the civil service and established his 
authority over the army, he was equally successful in his 
foreign policy. His landing on Indian ground was the signal 
for immediate peace. The Habob of Oude, with a large army, 
lay at that time on the frontier of Bahar. He had been joined 
by many Afghans and Mahrattas, and there was no small 
reason to expect a general coalition of aU the native powers 
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against tlie Englisli. But tlie name of Clive quelled in an 
instant all opiDOsition. Tlie enemy implored peace in tlie 
liumblest language, and submitted to such terms as the new 
governor chose to dictate. 

At the same time, the government of Bengal was placed on 
a new footing. Tlie power of the English in that province 
had hitherto been altogether undefined. It was unknown to 
the ancient constitution of the einjihe, and it had been aseer-* 
tained by no eomi)act. It resembled the power which, in the 
last decrepitude of the Western Empire, was exercised over 
Italy by the great chiefs of foreign mercenaries, the Eicimei’S 
and the Odoacers, who put up and pulled clovui at their plea- 
sure a succession of insignificant princes, dignified with the 
names of Ccesar and Augustus. But as in Italy, so in India, 
the warlike strangers at length found it expedient to gh'e 
to a domination which had been established by arms the 
sanction of law and ancient prescription. Theodoric thought 
it politic to obtain from the distant com*t of Byzantiuni a 
commission appointing him ruler of Italy ; and Clive, in the 
same manner, aiiplied to the Coui't of Delhi for a formal 
grant of the powers of which he already possessed the reality. 
The Mogul was absolutely helpless, and, though he nmr- 
mui’ed, had reason to he well pleased that the English were 
disposed to give solid rupees which he never could have ex- 
torted from them, in exchange for a few Persian characters 
which cost him nothing. A bargain was speedily struck; and 
the titular sovereign of Hindostan issued a warrant, em- 
powering the Company to collect and administer the revenues 
of Bengal, Orissa, and Bahar. 

There was still a Nabob, who stood to the British autho- 
rities in the same relation in which the last didveliing Ohil- 
perics and Oliiiderics of the Merovingian line stood to their 
able and vigorous Mayors of the Palace, to Charles Martel 
and to Pepin. At one time Clive had almost made up his 
mind to discard this phantom altogether ; but he afterwards 
thought that it might be convenient still to use the name of 
the Nabob, particularly in dealings with other European 
nations. The French, the Dutch, and the Danes, would, he 
conceived, submit far more readily to the authority of the 
native Prince, whom they had always been accustomed to 
respect, than to that of a rival trading corporation. This 
policy may, at that time, have been judicious. But the jw- 
tence was soon found to be too flimsy to impose on any body* 
and it was altogether laid aside. The heir of Meer Jaffier 


still resides at Moorsliedabad, tke ancient capital of Ms 
house, still bears the title of Nabob, is still accosted by the 
English as “ Your Highness,” and is stiU suffered to retain a 
portion of the regal state which surrounded his ancestors. 
Apension of a hundred and sixty thousand poimds a year 
is annually paid to him by the government. His carriage is 
siUTOunded by guards, and preceded by attendants with silver 
maces. His person and his dwelling are exemp»ted from the 
ordmary authority of the ministers of justice. But he has 
not the smallest share of political power, and is, in iixct, only 
a noble and wealthy subject of the Company. 

It would have been easy for Clive, during his second ad- 
ministration in Bengal, to accumulate riches such as no 
pbject in Europe possessed. He might indeed, without sub- 
jecting the rich inhabitants of the province to any pressm’e 
beyond that to which their mildest rulers had accustomed 
them, have received presents to the amount of three hundred 
thousand pounds a year. The neighbouring princes would 
gladly have paid any jn’ice for his favour. But he appeai-s to 
have strictly adhered to the rules which he had laid down for 
the guidance of others. The Eajah of Benares offered him 
diamonds of great value. The Nabob of Oude pressed him 
to accept a large sum of money and a casket of costly jewels. 
Clive courteously, but peremptorily refused : and it should be 
observed that he made no merit of his refusal, and that the 
hicts did not come to light till after his death. He kept an 
exact accomit of his salary, of his share of the profits ac- 
cruing from the trade in salt, and of those lU’esents which, 
according to the fiishion of the East, it would be chm-lish to 
refuse. Out of the sum arising from these resomces, he de- 
frayed the expenses of his situation. The surplus he divided 
among a few attached friends who had accompanied him to 
India. He alwaj'S boasted, and, a(^ far as we can judge, he 
boasted -with truth, that his last administration diminished 
instead of increasing his foriune. 

One large sum indeed he accepted. Meer Jaffier had left 
him by will above sixty thousand pounds sterling in specie 
and jewels : and the rules which had been recently laid down, 
extended oidy to presents from the living, and did not affect 
(legacies from the dead. Clive took the money, but not for 
himself. He made the whole over to the Company, in trust 
for officers and soldiers invalided in their service. The fund 
which still bears his name owes its origin to tbia princely 
donation. 
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After a stay of eighteen inontlis, the sta»te of his hea-lth 
made it necessary for him to return to Europe. At the close 
of tTaniiarY, 1767, he quitted for the last time tlie country on 
whose destinies he had exercised so mighty an iiifiiience. 

His second return from Bengal was not, like his first, 

, greeted by the acclamations of his countrymen, Numerous 
causes were already at work wMch embittered the remaining 
years of his life, and hurried him to an untimely grave. His 
old enemies at the India House were still powerful and 
active; and they had been reinforced by a large band of 
allies whose violence far exceeded their own. The whole 
orew of pilferers and oppressors from wdiom he had rescued 
Bengal persecuted him with the implacable rancour which 
-belongs to such abject natures. Many of them even invested 
their property in India stock, merely that they might be 
better able to annoy the man whose firmness had set bounds 
to their rapacity. Lying newspapers were set up for no pur- 
pose but to abuse him ; and the temper of the public mind 
was then such, that these arts, which under ordinary circum- 
stances would have been ineffectual against truth and merit, 
produced an extraordinaiy impression. 

• The great events which had taken place in India had called 
into existence a new class of Englishmen, to whom tbeir 
countrymen gave the name of Nabobs. These persons had 
generally sprung from families neither ancient nor opulent ; 
they had generally been sent at an early age to the East ; 
and they had there acquired large fortunes, which they had 
brought back to their native land. It wa.s natural that, not 
having* had much opjpoi’tmiity of mixing* with the best society, 
they should exhibit some of the awkwardness and some of 
the pomposity of upstarts. It was natural that, dining their 
sojourn in Asia., they should have acquired some tastes and 
habits surprising, if not disgusting, to persons who never 
had quitted Europe. It was natural that, having enjoyed 
great consideration in the East, they should not be disposed 
to sink into bbseurity at home ; and as they had money, and 
had not birth or high connexion, it was natural tliat the}" 
should display a little obtrusively the single achmitage whicli 
they possessed. Wherever they settled there was a kind of 
feud between them and the old nobility and gentry, similar 
to that which raged in France between the farmer-general 
and the marquess. This enmity to the aristocracy long con- 
tinued to distinguish the servants of the Company. More 
than twenty years after the time of •whieh w^e are now speak- 
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iiig, Burke pronouiiced tkat among the Jacobins might be 
reckoned the East Indians almost to a man, who cannot 
bear to find that their present importance does not bear a 
proportion to their wealth.” 

The Nabobs soon became a most mipopnlar class of men. 
Some of them had in the East displayed eminent talents, and 
rendered great services to the state; but at home their talents 
were not shown to advantage, and their services were little 
known. That they had sprung from obscxu'ity, that they 
had acquired great wealth, that they exhibited it insolently, 
that they spent it extravagantly, that they raised the price 
of every thing in their neighbouihood, from fresh eggs to 
rotten boroughs, that their liveries outshone those of dukes, 
that their coaches were finer than that of the Lord Mayor, 
that the examples of their large and ill governed households 
corrupted half the servants in the country, that some of them, 
with all their magnificence, could not catch the tone of good 
society, but, in spite of the stud and the crowd of menials, of 
the plate and the Dresden china, of the venison and the Bur- 
gundy, were still low men ; these were things which excited, 
both in the class from which they had sprung and in the 
class into which they attempted to force themselves, the 
bitter aversion which is the effect of mingled envy and con- 
tempt. But when it was also rumoured that the fortune 
which had enabled its possessor to eclipse the Lord Lieutenant 
on the race-ground, or to carry the county against the head 
of a house as old as Domesday Book, had been accumulated 
by violating public faith, by deposing legitimate princes, by 
reducing wliole prorinces to beggary, all the higher and 
better as well as all the low and evil |3arts of human natme 
were stirred against the wretch who had obtained by guilt 
and dishonour the riches which he now lavished with arro- 
gant and inelegant profusion. The unfortunate Nabob seemed 
to be made up of those foibles against which comedy has 
pointed the most merciless ridicule, and of those crimes 
which have thrown the deepest gloom over tragedy, of Tur- 
caret and Nero, of Monsieur Jourdain and Richard the Third. 
A teinpest of execration and derision, such as can be coin- 
pared only to that outbreak of public feeling against the 
Puritans which took place at the time of the Restoration 
burst on the servants of the Company, The humane man 
was horror-struck at the way in which they had got their 
money, the thrifty man in the way in which they spent it. 
The Dilettante sneered at their want of taste. The Mac- 
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caroiii black-balled tbem as Yulgax" fellows. Writers tlie 
most unlike in sentiment and style, Methodists and liber- 
tines, philosophers and buffoons, 'VTere for once on the same 
side. It is hardly too much to say that, during a space of 
about thirty years, the whole lighter literature of England 
was colomed by the feelings -whieh we have described. Eoote 
brought on the stage an Anglo-Indiaii chief, dissolute, un- 
generous, and tyi'annieal, ashamed of the hiiiiible friends of 
his youth, hating the aristocracy, yet childishly eager to be 
numbered among them, squandering his wealth on paiidars 
and flatterers, tricking out his chairmen with the most costly 
hothouse flowers, and astounding the ignorant with jargon 
about rupees, lacs, and jaghires. Mackenzie, with more 
delicate humour, depicted a plain country family raised by 
the Indian acquisitions of one of its members to sudden opu- 
lence, and exciting derision by an awkward mimicry of the 
manners of the great. Cow];>er, in that lofty expostulation 
which glows TOtli the very spirit of the Hebrew poets, placed 
the oppression of India foremost in the list of those national 
crimes for which God had i)unished England with years of 
disastrous war, with discomfitm^e in her own seas, and with 
the loss of her transatlantic empire. If any of our readers 
will take the trouble to search in the dusty recesses of cm- 
culating libraries for some novel published sixty years ago, 
the chance is that the villain or sub-villain of the story will 
prove to be a savage old Nabob, with an immense fortune, a 
tawny complexion, a bad liver, and a worse heart. 

Such, as far as we can now judge, was the feeling of the 
countiy respecting Nabobs in general. And Clive was emi- 
nently the Nabob, the ablest, the most celebrated, the highest 
in ranlc, the highest in fortune, of all the fraternity. His 
wealth was exhibited in a manner which could not fail to 
excite odium. He lived with great magnificence in Ber- 
keley Square. He reared one palace in Shropshire and 
another at Claremont.; His parliamentary influence might' ■ 
vie with that of the greatest families. But in all this splen- 
dour and power envy found something to sneer at. On some 
of his relations wealth and dignity seem to liave sat as awdc- 
wardly as on Mackenzie’s Margery Mushroom. Nor was lie 
himselx^ with all his great qualities, free from those weak- 
nesses which the satirists of that age represented as charac- 
teristic of his whole class: In the field, indeed, his habits 
were remarkably simple. He was constantly on horseback, 
was never seen but in his uniform, never wore silk, never 
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entered a palanquin, and was content witk the plainest fare. 
But when he was no longer at the head of an army, he laid 
aside this Spartan temperance for the ostentatious luxiuy of 
a Sybarite. Though his person was ungraceful, and though 
his harsh features were redeemed from vulgar ugliness only 
by their stern, dauntless, and commanding expression, he was 
fond of rich and gay clothing, and replenished his wardrobe 
with absui'd profusion. Sir John Malcolm gives us a letter 
worthy of Sir Matthew Mite, in which Clive orders ^‘^two 
hundred shirts, the best and finest that can be got for love 
or inoney.^^ A few follies of this description, grossly exagge- 
rated by report, px'odueed an unfavourable imixressioii on the 
public mind. But this was not the worst. Black stories, of 
which the greater part were pure inventions, were circulated 
touching his conduct in the East. He had to bear the whole 
odium, not only of those bad acts to which he had once or 
twice stooped, but of all the bad acts of all the English in 
India, of bad acts committed when he was absent, nay, of bad 
acts which he had manfully opposed and severely punished. 
The veiy abuses against which he had waged an honest, re- 
solute, and successful war, were laid to his account. He was, 
in fact, regarded as the personification of all the vices and 
weaknesses which the public, with or without reason, ascribed 
to the English adventurers in Asia. We have ourselves 
heard old men, who knew nothing of his history, but -who 
stiU retained the prejudices conceived in their youth, talk of 
him as an incarnate fiend, Johnson always held this lan- 
guage. Brown, whom Clive employed to layout his pleasure 
grounds, was amazed to see in the house of his noble em- 
ployer a chest which had once been filled with gold from the 
treasury of Moorshedabad, and could not understand how 
the conscience of the criminal could sniffer him to* sleep with 
such an object so near to his bedchamber. The peasantry of 
Surrey looked with mysterious horror on the stately house 
which was rising at Claremont, and whispei’ed that the great 
wicked lord had ordered the walls to be made so thick in 
order to keep out the devil, who would one day carry hbn 
away bodily. Among the gaj)mg clowns who dx'ank in this 
frightful story v/as a worthless ugly lad of the name of Hunt, 
since widely known as William Huntington, S.S. 3 axxd the 
'superstition which was sti'angely mingled with the knavery 
of that remarkable impostor seems to have deiived no small 
nutriment from the- tales which he heard of the life and cha- 
racter of Clive. ■ ■ ■ 
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In tlie meantime, the impulse wliicli Clive liad given to 
the administration of Bengal was constantly becoming fainter 
and ■ fainter. His policy was to a great, extent abandoned' ; 
the abuses which he had suppressed began to revive 5 and at 
length the evils which a had ■government had engendered 
were aggravated by one of those fearful visitations which the 
best govermnent cannot avert. In the suinmer of 1770, the 
rains failed; the earth was parched up the tanks were empty; 
the rivers shrank within their heds ; and a famine, such as is 
known only in countries where every household depends for 
support on its own little patch of cultivation, filled the -whole 
valley of the Ganges with misery and death. Tender and 
delicate women, whose veils had never been lifted before the 
public gaze, came forth from the inner chambers in which 
Eastern jealousy had kept watch over their beauty, threw 
themselves on the earth before the passers-by,' and, with loud 
wailings, implored a handfdl of rice for their chikli'en. The 
Hoogley every day rolled down thousands of corpses close ,to 
the porticoes and gardens of the English conquerors. The 
very streets of Calcutta were blocked up by the dying and 
the dead. The lean and, feeble .survivors had not energy 
enongh to bear the bodies of their kindred to the funeral 
pile or to the holy river, ■, or even^ to scai^e away the jackals 
and vultures, who fed on human remains in the face of day. 
The extent of the mortality was never ascertained ; but it 
was popularly reckoned by millions. This melancholy intel- 
ligence added to the excitement which already prevailed in 
'.'England on Indian subjects. The proprietors of East India 
.•stock' were uneasy about their, dividends. Alb men of com- 
mon Iiumanity were touched. by the calamities of our iiii-' 
happy subjects ; and indignation soon began to mingle itself 
with .pity.. It was immoured that the Company’s,,, servants 
had' created the .fa.mine' by engrossing all,, tlie '„rice. of the 
. country ; that, they had sold grain for eight, ten, twelve times 
the price at which they had bought it; that one English 
functionary who, thO' year before, w^as not worth a liiinclred 
guineas, had, during that season of misery, remitted sixty 
thousand' "pounds. to London. These charges we believe to 
have been unfounded.' That servants of the Coiiipa.iiy had 
ventured, since Clive’s departure, to deal in rice, is probable. 
That, if they dealt in rice, they must have gained by the 
scarcity, is certain. But there is no reason for thinking that 
they either produced or aggravated an evil which physical 
causes sufficiently explain. The outcry which was raised 
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against tliem on tliis occasion was, we suspect, as absurd as 
tlie imputations wliicli, in times of dearth at home, were 
once thrown by statesmen and judges, and are still thrown by 
two or three old women, on the corn factors. It was, however, 
so loud and so general that it appears to have imposed even 
on an intellect raised so high above vulgar prejudices as that 
of Adam Smith, What was still more extraordinary, these 
unhappy events greatly increased the unpopularity of Lord 
Glive. He had been some years in England when the famine 
took place. None of his acts had the smallest tendency to 
produce such a calamity. If the servants of the Company 
had traded in rice, they had done so in direct contraventioja 
of the rule which he had laid down, and, while in power, 
had resolutely enforced. But, in the eyes of his countrymen, 
he was, as we have said, the Nabob, the Anglo-Indian cha- 
racter i)ersonified ; and, while he was building' and planting 
ill Surrey, he vfas held responsible for all the effects of a dry 
season in Bengal. 

Parliament had hitherto bestowed very little attention on 
our Eastern possessions. Since the death of George the 
Second, a rapid succession of weak administrations, each of 
which was in turn flattered and betrayed by the Court, had 
held the seinblaiiee of power. Intrigues in the palace, riots 
in the cajiital, and insurrectionary movements in the American 
colonies, had left the advisers of the Crown little leisure to 
study Indian politics. When they did interfere, their inter- 
ference was feeble and irresolute. Lord Chatham, indeed, 
during the short period of his ascendency in the councils of 
George the Third, had meditated a hold attack on the Com- 
pany. But his plans were rendered abortive by the strange 
malady which about that time began to overcloud his splen- 
did genius. 

At length, in 1772, it was generally felt that Parliament 
could no longer neglect the affairs of India, The Government 
was stronger than any which had held power since the breach 
betiveeiiMr, Pirt and the great Whig connexion in 1761. No 
pressing question of domestic or European j)olicy requhed 
the attention of j)ublic men. There was a short and delusive 
lull be Ween two tempests. The excitement pi'oduced by the 
Middlesex election was over j the discontents of America did 
not yet threaten civil war ; the financial difficulties of the 
Company brought on a crisis ; the Ministers were forced to 
take up the subject; and the whole storm, which had long 
been gathering, now broke at once on the head of CKve. 
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His situation was indeed singularly unfortunate. He was 
liated tlirougliout the country, hated at the India House, 
hated, above aU, by those wealthy and powerful servants of 
the Company, whose rapacity and tyi'anny he had withstood. 
He had to bear the double odium of his bad and of Ms good 
actions, of every Indian abuse and of every Indian reform. 
The state of the political world was such that he could count 
on the support of no powerful connexion. The party to which 
he had belonged, that of George Grenville, had been hostile to 
the Government, and yet had never cordially united with the 
other sections of the Opposition, with the little band which 
stiU followed the fortunes of Lord Ghatham, or with the large 
and respectable body of which Lord Eockingham was the 
acknowledged leader. George Grenville was now dead ; his 
followers were scattered; and Clive, unconnected with any 
of the powerful factions which dmded the Parliament, could 
reckon only on the votes of those members who were returned 
by himself. His enemies, particularly those who were the 
enemies of his virtues, were unscrupulous, ferocious, impla- 
cable . Their malevolence aimed at nothing less than the utter 
ruin of his fame and fortune. They wished to see Mm ex* 
pelled from Parliament, to see his sj)urs chopped off, to see 
his estate confiscated ; and it may be doubted whether even 
such a result as this would have quenched their thirst for 
revenge. 

Clive’s parliamentary tactics resembled his military tactics. 
Deserted, surrounded, outnumbered, and with every thing at 
stake, he did not even deign to stand on the defensive, but 
pushed boldly forward to the attack. At an early stage of 
the discussions on Indian affairs he rose, and in a long and 
elaborate s|)eecli vindicated himself from a large part of the 
accusations which had been brought against him. He is said 
to have produced a great impression on his audience. Lord 
Chatham who, how the ghost of his former self, loved to haunt 
the scene of his glory, was that night under tiie gallery of the 
House of Commons, and declared that he had never heard, a 
finer speech. It was subsequently printed under Clive’s 
direction, and, when the fullest allowance has been made for 
the assistance which he may have obtained from literary 
friends, proves him to have possessed, not merely strong 
sense and a manly spirit, but talents both for disquisition and 
declamation which assiduous culture might have improved 
into the highest excellence. He confined Ms defence on this 
occasion to the measures of his last administration, and sue- 
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ceeded so far tliat Ms enemies thencefoiili thought it expedient 
to direct their attaets chieflyagainst the eai-Kerpait of his life. 

The earlier part of his life unfortnnately presented some 
assailable points to their hostility. A committee tos chosen 
by ballot to inquire into the affairs of India ; and by this com- 
mittee the whole history of that great rerolntion which threw 
down Surajah Dowlah and raised Meer Jafiler was sifted with 
malignant cai’e. Clive was subjected to the most unsparing 
examination and cross-examhiation, and afterwards bitterly 
complained that he, the Baron of Plassey, had been treated 
like a sheep-stealer. The boldness and ingeniousness of his 
replies would alone suffice to show how a, lien from his nature 
were the frauds to which, in the course of his Eastern nego- 
tiations, he had sometimes descended. He avowed the arts 
wMch he had employed to deceive Omichxmd, and resolutely 
said that he was not ashamed of them, and that, in the same 
circumstances, he would again act in the same manner. He 
admitted that he had received immense sums from Meer 
Jaffier ; but he denied that, in doing so, he had violated any 
obKgation of morality or honour. He laid claim, on the 
contrary, and not without some reason, to the praise of 
eminent disinterestedness. He described in vivid language 
the situation in which his victory had placed bim ; great 
princes dependent on his pleasure ; an opulent city afraid of 
being given up to plunder; wealthy bankers bidding against 
each other for Ms smiles ; vaults piled with gold and jewels 
thrown open to him alone. “ By God, Mr. Chairman,” he 
exclaimed, “ at this moment I stand astonished at my own 
moderation.” 

The inquiry was so extensive that the Houses rose before 
it had been completed. It was continued in the following 
session. When at length the committee had concluded its 
labours, enlightened and impartial men had little difficulty in 
making up their minds as to the result. It was clear that 
Clive had been guilty of some acts which it is impossible to 
vindicate without attacking the authority of all the most 
sacred laws wMch regnlate the intercourse of individuals and 
of states. But it was equally clear that he had displayed 
great talents, and even gi-eat virtues ; that he had rendered 
eminent services both to Ms country and to the people of India; 
and tliat it was in truth not for his dealings with Meer Jaffier 
nor for the fraud wMch he had practised on Omichxmd, but 
for his determined resistance to avarice and tyranny, that he 
was now called in question. 
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Oixliiiary criminal justice laiows nothing of set-off. The 
greatest desert cannot be j)leaded in answer to a charge of the 
slightest transgression. If a man has sold beer on Sunday 
mornings it is no defence that he has saved the life of a fei- 
low-creatui’e at the risk of his own. If he has harnessed a 
i'Jewfotm.dland dog to his little child’s carriagej it is no de- 
fence that he was wounded at Waterloo. But it is not in 
this way that we ought to deal with men who, raised far above 
ordinary restraints, and tried by far more than ordinary temp- 
tations, are entitled to a more than ordinary measure of indul- 
gence. Such men should be judged by their contemporaries 
as they will be judged by posterity. Their bad actions ought 
not, indeed, to be called good ; but their good and bad actions 
ought to be fairly weighed ; and, if on the whole the good 
prepoiidei'ate, the sentence ought to be one, not merely of 
acquittal, but of approbation. Not a single great ruler iu 
history can be absolved by a judge who fixes his eye inexor- 
ably on one or two unjustifiable acts. Bruce the deliverer of 
Scotland, Maurice the delivei'er of Germany, William the 
deliverer of Holland, his great descendant the deliverer of 
England, MuiTay the good regent, Cosmo the father of his 
country, Henry the Eourth of France, Peter the Great of 
Russia, how would the best of them pass such a scrutiny? 
History takes wider wiews ; and the best tribunal for great 
political cases is the tribunal which anticipates the verdict 
of history. 

Reasonable and moderate men of all parties felt this in 
Clive’s case. They could not pronounce him blameless ; but 
they were not dis|)Osed to abandon him to that low-minded 
and rancorous pack %vho had run him down and were eager 
to worry him to death. Lord North, though not very friendlj" 
to him, was not disposed to go to extremities against Mm. 
While the inquiry was still in progress, Clive who had some 
years before been created a Knight of the Bath, was installed 
with great pomp in Henry the Seventh’s chapel. He was soon 
after appointed Lord Lieutenant of Shropshire. When he 
kissed hands, George the Third, who had always been partial 
to him, admitted him to a private audience, talked to liiin 
half an hour on Indian politics, and was visibly affected when 
the persecuted general spoke of Ms services and of the way 
in which they had been requited. 

At lengfh the charges came in a definite form before the 
House of Commons. Burgoyne, chairman of the committee^ 
a man of %vit, fashion, and honour, an agTeeable dramatic 
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writer^, an officer whose courage was never questioned and 
whose skill was at that time highlj esteemed, appeared as 
• the accuser. The members of the administration took dif- 
ferent sides ; for in that age all questions were open questions, 
except snch as were brought forward by the Government, or 
such as implied some censure on the Government. Thuiiow, 
the Attorney General, was among the assailants. Wedder- 
bume, the Solicitor General, strongly attached to Olive, de- 
fended his friend with extraordinary force of argument and 
language. It is a curious circumstance that, some years later, 
Thurlow was the most conspicuous champion of Warren 
Hastings, while Wedderburne was among the most unrelent- 
ing persecutors of that great though not faultless statesman. 
Clive spoke in his own defence at less length and with less 
art than in the preceding year, bnt with much energy and 
pathos. He recounted his great actions and his wrongs ; and, 
after bidding his hearers remember that they were about to 
decide not only on his honour but on them own, he rethed 
from the House. 

The Commons resolved that acquisitions made by the arms 
of the State belong to the State alone, and that it is illegal 
in the servants of the State to appropriate such acquisitions 
. to themselves. They resolved that this wholesome rule ap- 
peared to have been systematically violated by the English 
functionaries in Bengal. On a subsequent day they went a 
step farthei’, and resolved that. Clive had, by means of the 
power which he possessed as commander of the British forces 
in India, obtained large sums from Meer Jaffier. Here the 
Commons stopped. They had voted the major and minor of 
Burg03uxe’s syllogism ; bnt they shrank fi'om drawing the 
logical conclusion. When it was moved that Lord Clive had 
abused his powers, and set an evil example to the servants of 
the public, the j)revious question was put and carried. At 
length, long after the sun had risen on an animated debate, 
Wedderburne moved that Lord Clive had at the same time 
rendered great and meritorious services to Ms country 5 and 
this motion passed without a division. 

The result of this memorable inquiry appears to ns, on the 
whole, honourable to the justice, moderation, and discern- 
ment of the Commons. They had indeed no great tempta- 
tion to do 'wrong. They would have been very bad judges of 
an accusation brought against Jenkinson or against Wilkes. 
But the question respecting Clive was not a party question ; 
and the House accordingly acted with the good sense and 
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good feeling wliieli taa/ always be expected from an assembly 
of English gentlemen^ 'iiot blinded by faction. 

The equitable and tenij>erate j>i'oceedmgs of the British 
Parliament were set off to the greatest advantage by a foil. 
The wretched government of Louis the Pifteentlx had mur- 
dered, directly or indirectly, almost every Freiiehmaii who 
had served his conntrywith distinction in the east. Labonr- 
doiinais was flimg into the Bastile, and, after j^ears of suffer- 
ing, left it only to die. Bnpleix, stripped of his immense 
foi’tiine, and broken-hearted by humiliating attendance in 
antechambers, sank into an obscure grave. Lally was dragged 
to the common place of execution with a gag between his lips. 
The Commons of England, on the other hand, treated their 
living captain with that discriminating justice which is sel- 
dom shown except to the dead. They laid down sound general 
principles ; they delicately pointed out where he had deviated 
from those principles ; and they tempered the gentle censure 
with liberal eulogy. The contrast struck Voltaire, always 
partial to England, and always eager to expose the abuses of 
the Parliaments of Prance. Indeed he seems, at this time, 
fco have meditated a history of the conquest of Bengal. He 
mentioned his design to Dr. Moore when that amusing writer 
visited him at Perney. "Wedderhurne took great interest in 
the matter, and pressed Olive to furnish materials. Had the 
plan been carried into execution, we have no doubt that Vol- 
taire would have produced a book containing much lively and 
picturesque narrative, many just and humane sentiments 
poignantly expressed, many grotesque blunders, many sneers 
at the Mosaic clironology, much scandal about the Catholic 
missionaries, and much sublime theo-pliilanthropy, stolen from 
the Hew Testament, and put into the mouths of virtuous and 
philosophical Brahmins. 

Clive was now secure in the enjoyment of his fortune and 
his honours. He was surrounded by attached friends and 
relations ; and he had not yet passed the season of vigorous 
bodily and mental exertion. But clouds had long been 
gathering over his mind, and now settled on it in thick dark- 
ness. Prom early youth he had been subject to fits of that 
strange melancholy which rejoiceth exceedingly and is glad 
when it can find the grave.^^ Wliile still a writer at Madras, 
lie had twice attempted to destroy himself. Business and 
prosperity had |)rodueed a salutary effect on his spirits. In 
India, while he was occupied by great affairs, .in England, 
while wealth :and rant had still the charm of novSty, he had 
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borne' up against liis constitutional niiseiy. But lie bad now 
iiotliing to clo^ and iiotiaing to wish for. His active spirit in 
an inactive situation drooped and withered like a plant in an 
uncongenial air. The malignity with which his enemies had 
pursued him^ the indignity with wliich he had been treated 
by the coniinittee^ the censure, lenient as it was, which the 
House of Conimons had pronounced, the knowledge that he 
was regarded by a large portion of his countrymen as a cruel 
and perfidious tyrant, all concurred to irritate and depress 
him. In the ineantinie, his temper was tried hj^ acute phy- 
sical suffering. During his long residence in tropical climates, 
he had contracted several painful distempers. In order to 
obtain ease he called in the help of opium; and he was 
gradnally enslaved by this treacherous ally. To the last, 
however, his genius occasionally flashed through the gloom. 
It was said that he would sometimes, after sitting silent and 
torpid for hours, rouse himself to the discussion of some great 
question, would display in full vigoiu all the talents of the 
soldier and the statesman, and would then sinlc back into his 
melancholy repose. 

The disputes with America had now become so serious that 
an appeal to the sword seemed inevitable ; and the Ministers 
were desirous to avail themselves of the services of Clive. 
Had he still been what he was when he raised the siege of 
Patna, and annihilated the Dutch army and navy at the 
mouth of the Ganges, it is not improbable that the resistance 
of the Colonists would have been put down, and that the in- 
evitable separation -would have been deferred for a few years. 
But it was too late. His strong mind was fast sinking imdex’ 
many kinds of suffering. On the Wenty-second of Hovem- 
ber, 1774, he died by his own hand. He had just completed 
his forty “iiinth year. 

In the awM close of so much prosperity and glory, the 
vulgar saw only a confirmation of aU their prejudices; and 
some men of real piety and genius so far forgot the maxims 
both of religion and of philosophy as confidently to ascribe 
the mournful event to the just vengeance of God, and to the 
horrors of an evil conscience. It is with very different feel- 
ings that we contemplate the spectacle of a great mind ruined 
by the weariness of satiety, by the pangs of wounded honour, 
by fatal diseases, and more fatal remedies. 

Clive eomniitted great faults ; and we have not attempted 
to disguise them. But his faults, when weighed against his 
merits, and viewed in connexion with his temptations, do not 
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appear to us to deprive Mm of liis riglifc to an lioiiouraI)le 
place ill tlie estimation of posterity. 

From Ms first visit to India dates tHe renown of the Eng- 
lisli arms in tlie East. Till lie appeared^ liis comitryinen 
were desjiised as mere pedlars, wliile tlie Erencli were revered 
as a people formed for victory and command. His courage 
and capacity dissolved tlie charm. With the defence of 
Areot coinniences that long series of Oriental triiinij)lis which 
closes with the fall of Ghiziii. ISTor must we forget that he 
, was only twenty-five years old when he approved himself ripe 
for military command. This is a rare if not a singular dis- 
tiiiotion. It is true that Alexander, Coiide, and Charles the 
Twelfth, won great battles at a still earlier age ; but those 
jirinees were surrounded by veteran generals of distinguished 
skill, to whose suggestions must be attributed the victories of 
the Granicus, of Rocroi, and of Narva. Clive, an inexpe- 
rienced youth, had yet more experience than any of those 
who seiwed under him. He had to form himself, to form his 
officers, and to form Ms army. The only man, as far as we 
recollect, who at an equally early age ever gave equal proof of 
talents for war, was Napoleon Bonaparte. 

From Olive’s second visit to Lidia dates the political as- 
cendency of the English in that country. His dexterity and 
resolution realised, in the course of a few months, more than 
aU the gorgeous visions which had floated before the imagina- 
tion of Dupleix. Such an extent of cultivated territory, such 
an amount of revenue, such a multitude of subjects, was 
' never added to the dominion of Rome by the most successful 
proconsul. Nor were such wealthy spoils ever borne under 
arches of triumph, down the Saci'ed Way, and through the 
' crowded Forum, to the threshold of Tarpeian Jove. The 
fame of those ■who subdued Antiochus and Tigranes grows 
dim when compared with the splendour of the exploits -which 
the young English adventurer achieved at the head of an 
army not equal in numbers to one half of a Roman legion. 
From Clive’s third visit to India dates the purity of the 
administration of our Eastern empire. When he landed in 
Calcutta in 1765, Bengal was regarded as a place to which 
Englishmen were sent only to get rich, by any means, in tho 
shortest possible time. He first made dauntless and unsparing 
war on that gigantic system of oppression, extortion, and cor- 
ruption. Ill that war he manfully put to hazard his ease. Ids 
fame, and his splendid fortune. The same sense of justice 
which forbids us to conceal or extenuate the faults of his 
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earlier clays compels ns to admit that tliose faults were nobly 
repairecl. If the reproach of the Gompany and of its servants 
has been taken awaj, if in India the yoke of foreign masters, 
elsewhere the heaviest of all yokes, has been found lighter 
than that of any native dynasty, if to that gang of j)iiblie 
robbers which formerly sj)read terror through the whole 
plain of Bengal has succeeded a body of functionaries not 
more highly distinguished by ability and diligence than by 
integrity, disinterestedness, and ymblic spirit, if we now see 
such men as Munro, Elphinstone, and Metcalf, after leading 
victorious armies, after making and deposing kings, return, 
proud of their honourable poverty, from a land which once 
held out to every greedy factor the hope of boundless wealth, 
the i)raise is in no small measure due to Clive. His name 
stands high on the roll of conquerors. But it is found in a 
better list, in the list of those who have done and suffered 
much for the happiness of manldnd. To the warrior, history 
will assign a place in the same rank with Lucullus and 
Trajan. 'Nov will she deny to the refox^mer a share of that 
veneration with which France cherishes the memory of Turgot, 
and with which the latest geneiutions of Hindoos will con- 
template the statue of Lord William Bentinck. 
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YO'N EANKE. (OcTOBEE, 1S40.) 

The Ecclesiasiiccd and Foliiical Hisiori/ of the Fopcs of Fome, iliirluf/ 
the SixieentJh and Seventeenth Centuries, By Leopold Ranke, Pro- 
fessor in tlie University of Berlin : Translated from tlie German, 
by Saeah Austin. 3 vols. 8vo, London : 1840. 

It is hardly necessary for ns to say that this is an excellent 
book excellently translated. The original work of Professor 
Eanke is knomi and esteemed -wherever German literature is 
studied, and has been found interesting* even in a most inac- 
curate and dishonest Prench version. It is, indeed, the work 
of a mind fitted both for minute researches and for large s^^e- 
cul'ations. It is written also in an admirable siiirit, equally 
remote from levity and bigotry, serious and earnest, yet 
tolerant and impartial. It is, therefore, with the greatest 
pleasure that we now see this book take its ]:d.ace among the 
English classics. Of the translation we need only say that it 
is such as might be expected from the skill, the taste, and the 
scrupulous integrity of the accomplished lady who, as an in- 
terpreter between the mind of Germany and the mind of 
Britain, has already deserved so well of both countries. 

The subject of this boob has always appeared to us sin- 
gularly interesting. How it was that Protestantism did so 
much, yet did no more, how it -was that the Church of Rome, 
having lost a large part of Europe, not only ceased to lo^se, 
but actually regained nearly half of what she had lost, is cer- 
tainly a most cmious and important question; and on this 
question Professor Eanke has thrown far more light than any 
other person who has written on it. 

There is not, and there never was on this eaa'th, a work of 
human policy so well deserving of examination a.s the Eoman 
Catholic Church. The history of that Ciitirch joins together 
the two great ages of human civilisation. ISo other institu- 
tion is left standing which carries the mind back to the times 
when the smoke of sacrifice rose from the Pantheon, and when 
camelopards and tigers abounded in the Flavian amphitheatre. 
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The proudest royal lionses are but of yestei’day, wlien com- 
pared with the line of the Supreme Pontiffs. That line we 
trace back in an unbroken series^ from the Pope wlio crowned 
hTapoleon in the nineteenth century to the Pope who crowned 
Pepin in the eighth ; and far beyond the time of Pepin the 
august dyiiastjr extends^ till it is lost in the twilight of fable. 
The rei>ublic of Venice came next in antiquity. But the re- 
public of Venice was modern when compared with the Papacy; 
and the re|)ublic of Venice is gone, and the Papacy remains. 
The Papacy remains, not in decay, not a mere antique, but 
full of life and youthftil rigour. The Catholic Church is still 
sending forth to the ffirthest ends of the world missionaries 
as zealous as those who landed in Kent with Augustin, and 
still confronting hostile kings with the same spirit wuth which 
she confronted Attila. The number of her children is greater 
than in any former age. Her acquisitions in the Hew World 
have more than compensated for what she has lost in the Old. 
Tier spiritual ascendency extends over the vast countries vdiich 
lie hetween the plains of the Missouri and Cape Horn, coun- 
tries which, a ceiitmy hence, may not imj)rohabIy contain a 
po|)ulatiori as large as that which now inhabits Europe. The 
members of her communion are certainly not fewer than a 
hundred and fifty millions; and it will be difficult to show 
that all other Christian sects united amoiuit to a Imndred and 
Weiity millions. Kor do we see any sign which indicates 
that the term of her long dominion is approaching. ^Slle saw 
the commencement of all the governments and of all the ec- 
clesiastical establishments that now exist in the world; and 
we ieel no assurance that she is not destined to see the end of 
them all. She was great and respected before the Saxon had 
set foot on Britain, before the Prank had passed the Eliine, 
when Grecian eloquence still, flourished in Antioch, when idols 
were still -worshii^ped in the temple of Mecca. And she ma.y 
still exist in undimiiiished vigour when some traveller from 
3S\nv Zealand shall, in the midst of a vast solitude, take his 
stand on a broken arch of London Bridge to sketch the ruins 
ofSt. PauTs. 

Vfe often hear it said that the world is constantly becoming 
more and more eiiiightened, and that this enlightening must 
be favourable to Protestantism, and unfavourable to Catholi- 
cism. We wish that we could think so. But we see great 
reason to doubt whether this he a well founded expectation. 
We see that during the last two hundred and fi.% years the 
human mind has been in the highest degree active, that it has 
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made great advances in every brancli of natural pliilosoplijj 
that it lias produced imiiimerable inventions tending to pro- 
mote the convenience of life, that medicine, surgery, eliein • 
istry, engineering, have been very greatly improved, that 
government, police, and law have been improved, tlioiigli not 
to so great an extent as the ply^sical sciences, Tet we see 
that, during these two hundred and fifty years, Protestantism 
has made no conquests worth spealdng of. Nay, we believe 
that, as far as there has been a change, that change has, bn 
the whole, been in favour of the Church of Pome. We can- 
not, therefore, feel confident that the progress of knowledge 
will necessarily be fatal to a system which has, to say the least, 
stood its ground in spite of the immense progress iiiade by the 
bunian race in knowledge since the da3'S of Queen Elizabeth. 

Indeed the argument which we are considering’, seems to 
us to be founded on an entire mistake. There are branches 
of knowledge with resi>ect to which the law of the liuman 
mind is progress. In mathematics, when once a proposition 
has been demonstrated, it is never afterwards contested. 
Every fresh story is as solid a basis for a new superstructure 
as the original foundation was. Here, therefore, there is a 
constant addition to the stock of truth. In the inductive 
sciences again, the law is progi’ess. Everjr day furnishes new 
facts, and thus brings theory nearer and nearer to perfection. 
There is no chance that, either in the purel}^ demonstrative, 
or in the jiurely experimental sciences, the world will ever go 
back or even remain stationary. Nobody ever heard of a 
reaction against Taylor’s theoi’ein, or of a reaction against 
Harvej^’s doctrine of the circulation of the blood. 

But with theology the case is very different. As resj>eets 
natural religion, — revelation being for the present altogether 
left out of the question, — it is not easy to see that a philoso- 
pher of the present day is more fayourabl}- situated tliaii 
Thales or Simonides, He has before him just the samc^ 
evidences of design in the structure of the universe which 
the early Greeks had. We say just the same ; for the dis- 
coveries of modern astronomers and anatomists have really 
added nothing to the force of that argument which a reflect- 
ing mind finds in eveiy beast, bird, insect, fish, leaf, flower, 
and shell. The reasoning by which Socrates, in Xenophonts 
hearing, confuted the little atheist Aristodemus, is exactly 
the reasoning of Paley’s Natural Theology. Socrates makes 
precisely the same use of the statues of Polyeletiis and the 
pictures of Zeuxis which Paley makes of the watch. As to 
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tb.e otlier great question, the question, what becomes of man 
after death, we do not see that a highly educated European, 
left to his unassisted reason, is more likely to be in the right 
than a Blackfoot Indian. ISTot a single one of the many 
sciences in which we surpass the Blackfoot Indians throws the 
smallest lioht on the state of the soul after the animal life is 
extinct. In truth aU the philosophers, ancient and modern, 
who have attempted, without the help of revelation, to j>rove 
the immortality of man, from Plato down to Franklin, aj^pear 
to us to have failed deplorably. 

Then, again, aU the great enigmas which perplex the 
natural theologian are the same in all ages. The ingenuity 
of a people just emerging from barbarism is quite sufficient 
to propound those enigmas. The genius of Locke or Clarke 
is quite unable to solve them. It is a mistake to imagine 
that subtle speculations touching the divine attributes, the 
origin of evil, the necessity of human actions, the foundation 
of moral obligation, imply any high degree of intellectual 
culture. Such speculations, on the contrary, are in a pecu- 
liar manner the delight of intelligent children and of half 
civilised men. The number of boys is not small who, at four- 
teen, have thonght enough on these questions to be fully 
entitled to the praise which Voltaire gives to Zadig. ^‘^11 
en savait ce qu’on eii a su dans tons les ages ; c’est-a-dhe, 
fort peu de chose.’’ The book of Job shows that, long before 
letters and arts were known to Ionia, these vexing questions 
were debated with no common skill and eloquence, under the 
tents of the Idumean Emirs; nor has hnman reason, in the 
course of three thousand years, discovered any satisfactory 
solution of the riddles which perplexed Eliphaz and Zophar. 

Natural theology, then, is not a poi'ogressive science. That 
knowledge of our origin and of our destiny which we derive 
from revelation is indeed of very different clearness, and of very 
different importance. But neither is revealed religion of tlie 
nature of a progressive science. All Divine truth is, accord- 
ing to the doctrine of the Protestant Churches, recorded in 
certain books. It is equally open to all who, in any age, can 
read those books ; nor can all the discoveiues of all the phi- 
losophers in the world add a single verse to any of those 
books. It is plain, therefore, that in divinity there cannot 
be a progress analogous to that which is constantly taking 
place in pharmacy, geology, and navigation. A Christian of 
the fifth century with a Bible is neither better nor worse 
situated than a Christian of the nineteenth century with a 
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Bible, candour and natraal acuteness being, of course, siij)- 
posed equal. It matters not at aU tbat tlie compass, printing, 
gunpowder, steam, gas, vaccination, and a tliousand otlier 
discoveries and inventions, -which -were unknown in the fifth 
century, are familiar to the nineteenth. ITone of these dis^ 
coveries and inventions has the smallest bearing on the ques- 
tion whether man is justified by faith alone, or whethei* the 
invocation of saints is an orthodox practice. It seems to us, 
therefore, that -^ve have no security for the future against the 
prevalence of any theological error that ever has prevailed in 
time past among Christian men. We are confident that the 
world will never go back to the solar system of Ptoleinj^ ; 
nor is our confidence in the least shaken by the circum- 
stance, that even so great a man as Bacon rejected the theory 
of Galileo with scorn; for Bacon had not all the means of 
arriving at a sound conclusion which are within our reach, 
and which secure people who 'would not have been worthy to 
mend his pens from falling into his mistakes. But when 
we reflect that Sir Thomas More -wus ready to die for the 
doctrine of trail substantiation, we cannot bnt feel some doubt 
whether the doctrine of traiisubstantiation may notr triumph 
over all opposition. More was a man of eminent talents. 
He had all the information on the subject that vre have, or 
that, while the world lasts, any human being will have. 
The text, ^'^Tliis is my body,’^ was in his JSTew Testament as 
it is in ours. The absurdity of the literal interpretation was 
as great and as obvious in the sixteenth century as it is now^. 
No progress that science has made, or wuil make, can add to 
what seems to us the oveiwlielmiiig force of the argument 
against the real jiresence. We are, therefore, tmable to 
understand why what Sir Thomas More believed respecting 
transubstantiation may not be believed to the end of time by 
men equal in abilities and honesty to Sir Thomas More. 
But Sir Thomas More is one of the choice speeiiiiens of 
human •wisdom and virtue ; and the doctrine of transiibstaii- 
tiation is a kind of proof charge. A faith -wliicli si’a.ncls tliat 
test will stand any test. The projiliecies of Brothers and the 
miracles of Prince Ilohenlohe sink to trifles in tho com- 
parison. 

One reservation, indeed, must be made. The books o.n.d 
traditions of a sect may contriii, mingled with propositions 
strictly theological, other propositions, purporting to rest on 
the same authority, which relate to physics. If new dis- 
coveries should throw discredit on the physical proiiositions. 
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tlie tkeological propositions^ unless tliey can be separated 
from tlie physical propositions, will share in that discredit. 
Ill this way, undoubtedly, the progress of science may in- 
directly serve the cause of religions trnth. The Hindoo 
ni}d}hology, for example, is bonnd tip with a most absurd 
geography. Every yotnig Brahmin, therefore, who learns 
geography in oiir colleges, learns to smile at the Hindoo my- 
thology. If Catholicism has not suffered to an equal degree 
from the Papal decision tha.t the sun goes round the earth, 
this is because all intelligent Catholics now hold, with Pas- 
cal, that, in deciding the point at all, the Church exceeded 
her powers, and was, therefore, justly left destitute of that 
supernatuinl assistance which, in the exercise of herlegiti-» 
mate functions, the promise of her Pounder authorised iiei: 
to expect. 

This reservation affects not at all the truth of our proposi- 
tion, that divinity, properly so called, is not a progressive 
science. A very common knowledge of history, a very little 
observation of life, will suffice to prove that no learning, no 
sagacity, affords a security against the greatest errors on 
subjects relating to the invisible world. , Bayle and Chilling- 
T7orth, two of the most sceptical of mankind, turned Catholics 
from sincere conviction. Johnson, incredulous on all other 
points, was a ready believer in mhacles and aimaritions. He 
would not believe in Ossian ; but he was willing to believe in 
the second sight. He would not believe in the earthquake of 
Lisbon; but he was willing to believe in the Cock Lane 
ghost. 

Per these reasons we have ceased to w^onder at any va- 
garies of superstition. We have seen men, not of mean intel- 
lect or neglected education, but qualified by their talents and 
acquirements to attain eminence either in active or specu- 
lative pursuits, well read scholars, expert logicians, keen 
observers of life and niaiiners, jjrophesyiiig, interpreting, 
talking unknown tongues, working miraculous cures, coming 
down with messages from God to the House of Commons. 
We have seen an old woman, with no talents beyond the 
cunning of a fortune-teller, and with the education of a scul- 
lion, exalted into a prophetess, and smTOunded by tens of 
thousands of devoted followers, many of whom were, in sta- 
tion and knowledge, immeasurably her superiors ; and all 
this in the nineteenth century ; and aU this in London. Yet 
wdiy not? Por of the dealings of God with man no more has 
been revealed to the nineteenth century than to the first;- or 
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to London tlian to tlie wildest parisli in tlie Hebrides. It is 
true tliat, in those things which concern this life and this 
world, man constantly becomes wiser and rriser. But it is 
no less true that, as respects a higher power and a future 
state, man, in the language of Goethe’s scoffing fiend, 

“ bleibt stets von gleieliem Sclilag, 

Und ist so wnnderlich als wie am ersten Tag. 

The history of Catholicism strihingly illnstrates these ob- 
servations. During the last seven centuries the public mind 
of Europe has made constant i>rogress in every department 
of secular hnowledge. But in religion we can trace no con- 
stant progress. The ecclesiastical history of that long period 
is a history of movement to and fro. Eour times, since the 
authority of the Church of Eome was established in Western 
Christendom, has the human intellect risen up against her 
yohe. Twice that Church remained completely victorious. 
Twice she came forth from the conflict bearing the marks of 
cruel wounds, hut with the principle of life still strong within 
her. When w^e reflect on the tremendous assaults which she 
has survived, we find it difficult to conceive in what way she 
is to perish. 

The first of these insurrections broke out in the region 
where the beautiful language of Oc was spoken. That country, 
singularly favoured by nature, was, in the twelfth century, 
the most flourishing and civilised i^ortion of Western Europe. 
It was in no wise a part of France. It had a distinct political 
existence, a distinct national character, distinct usages, and 
a distinct speech. The soil was fruitful and well cultivated ; 
and amidst the cornfields and vineyards rose many rich cities, 
each of which was a little republic, and many stately castles, 
each of which contained a miniature of an imperial court. 
It was there that the spirit of chivalry first laid aside its 
terrors, first took a humane and graceful form, first api)eared 
as the inseparable associate of art and literature, of courtesy 
and love. The other vernacular dialects which, since the fifth 
century, had sprung up in the ancient provinces of the Eoman 
einjoire, were still rude and imperfect. The sweet Tiisean^ 
the rich and energetic English, were abandoned to artizans 
and shepherds. No clerk had ever condescended to use such 
bai-barous jargon for the teaching of science, for the recording 
of great events, or for the painting of life and manners. But 
the language of Provence was already the language of the 
loxarned and iDolite, and was employed by numerous writers. 
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studious of all tlie arts of comj)Osition and versification, A 
literature ricli in ballads, in war-songs, in satire, and, above 
all, in amatoiy poetiy, amused the leisure of tbe knights and 
ladies whose fortified mansions adorned the banks of* the 
Ehone and Garonnet With civilisation had come freedom of 
thought. Use had taken awaj the horror with wdiich mis- 
believers were elsewhere regarded. No Norman or Breton 
ever saw a Mussulman, except to give and receive blows on 
some Syrian field of battle. But the people of the rich 
comitries which lay under the Pyrenees lived in habits of 
courteous and profitable intercourse with the Moorish king- 
doms of Spain, and gave a hospitable welcome to skilful 
leeches and mathematicians who, in the schools of Cordova 
and Granada, had become versed in all the learning of the 
Arabians. The Greek, still preserving, in the midst of political 
degradation, the ready wit and the inquiring of his 

fathers, still able to read the most perfect of human composi- 
tions, still speaking the most powerful and flexible of human 
languages, brought to the marts of Narbonne and Toulouse, 
together with the drugs and silks of remote climates, bold 
and subtle theories long unknown to the ignoi'ant and credu- 
lous West. The Paulician theology, a theology in which, as 
it should seem, maaiy of the doctrines of the modern Calvinists 
were mingled with some doctrines derived from the ancient 
Manichees, spread rapidly through Provence and Languedoc. 
The clergy of the Catholic Church were regarded with loath- 
ing and contemj)t. Viler than a priest.’^ I would as soon 
be a priest,’’ became proverbial expressions. The Papacy 
had lost all authority with all classes, from the great feudal 
princes down to the cultivators of the soil. 

The danger to the hierarchy was indeed formidable. Only 
one transalpine nation had emerged from barbarism; and 
that nation had thrown off all respect for Eome. Only one 
of the vernacular languages of Europe had yet been exten- 
sively employed for literary i)urposes ; and that language 
was a machine in the hands of heretics. The geograifliical 
position of the sectaries made the danger peculiarly for- 
midable. They occupied a central region coinmunicating 
directly with Prance, with Italy, and with Spain. The pro- 
vinces which were stiU untainted were separated from each 
other by this infected district. Under these circumstances, 
it seemed probable that a single generation would suffice to 
spread the reformed doctrine to Lisbon, to London, and to 
Naples. But this was not to be. Eome cried for help to 
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tlie warriors of nortliera France. Slie api^ealed at once to 
tlieir superstition and to tlieir cupiditj. To the devoiit "be- 
licyer slie promised pardons as ample as those with wdiieli 
she had rewarded the deliverers of the Holj Sepulchre. To 
the rapacious a>nd profligate she offered the plunder of fertile 
plains and wealthy cities. Unhappily, the ingenious and 
polished inhabitants of the Langiiedocian provinces were far 
better qualified to enrich and embellish their conntry than to 
defend it. Eminent in the arts of peace, niirivalled in the 
gay science, elevated above iiia-uy vulgar superstitions, they 
wanted that iron courage, and that skill in anartial exercises, 
which distinguished the chivalry of the region beyond the 
Loire, and w^ere ill fitted to face enemies who, in every 
conntry from Ueland to Palestine, had been victorious against 
tenfold odds. A war, distinguished even among wars of 
religion by merciless atrocity, destroyed the Albigensian 
heresy, and with that heresy the prosi)erity, the civilisation, 
the literature, the national existence, of wdiat was once the 
most opulent and enlightened part of the great European 
family. Eome, in the meantime, warned by that fearful 
danger from which the exterminating swords of her crusaders 
had narrowly saved her> proceeded to revise and to strengthen 
her whole system of j^olity* At tliis period were instituted 
the Order of Francis, the Order of Dominie, the Tribunal of 
the Inquisition. The new sioiritual police was every wdiei'C. 
Ko alley in a great city, no hamlet on a remote mountain, 
was uiivisited by the begging* friar. The simple Catholic, 
who Tfas content to be no wiser than his fitthers, found, 
wherever he timied, a friendly voice to encourage him. The 
path of the heretic was beset by iniiiiinerable spies ; and the 
Clmrch, lately in danger of utter subversion, now' appeared 
to be impregnably fortified by the love, the reverence, and the 
terror of mankind. 

A century and a half passed away ; and then came the 
second great rising up of the human intellect against the spiri- 
tual domination of Eorne. During the tw'o generations which 
followed the Albigensian crusadej, the power of the Papacy 
had been at the height. Frederic the Second, the ablest aiai 
most aecomxfiishecl of the long line of German Cicsars, had in 
vain exhausted all the resources of military and political skill 
ill the attempt to defend the rights of the civil power against 
the encroachments of the Church. The vengeance of the 
priesthood had pursued his house to the third generation. 
Manfred had jierished on .the field of battle, Conradin on the 
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scaffold. Tlieii a turn took place. The secTiIar authority, 
long unduly depressed, regained the ascendant with startling 
rapidity. The change is doubtless to be ascribed chiedy to 
the general disgust excited by the way in which the Church 
bad abused its power and its success. But soinethmg must 
be attributed to the character and situation of individuals. 
The man who bore the chief part in effecting this reToliition 
v/as Philip the Pourtli of France, surnamed the Beautiful, a 
despot by |)osition, a despot by temperament, stern, impla- 
cable, and nnscrupiilous, equally prepared for violence and 
for chicanery, and surrounded by a devoted band of men of 
the sword and of men of law. The fiercest and most high- 
minded of the Eoman Pontiffs, while bestowing kingdoms and 
citing great j)rinces to Ms judgment-seat, was seized in his 
palace by armed men, and so foully outraged that he died 
mad with rage and terror. Thus,’^ sang the gTeat Florentine 
poet, was Christ, in the person of his vicar, a second time 
seized by ruffians, a second time mocked, a second time 
drenched with the vinegar and the gall.'^^ The seat of the 
Papal court was Ccurried be^^oiid the Alps, and the Bishops of 
Eome became dej)endents of France. Then came the great 
schism of the West. Two Popes, each with a doubtful title, 
made all Europe ring with their mutual invectives and ana- 
themas. Eoine cried out against the corruptions of Avignon ; 
and Avignon, with equal justice, recriminated on Eome. The 
plain Christian people, brought up in the belief that it was a 
sacred duty to be in communion with the head of the Clumch, 
were unable to discover, amidst conflicting testimonies and 
conflicting arguments, to which of the two worthless priests 
who were cursing and reviling each other the headship of the 
Church rightfully belonged. It was nearly at this juncture 
that the voice of John Wickliffe began to make itself heard. 
The XDiiblic mind of England was soon stirred to its inmost 
depths 5 and the influence of the new doctrines was soon felt, 
even in the distant kingdom of Bohemia. In Bohemia, indeed, 
there had long been a predisposition to heresy. Merchants 
from the Lower Danube w^’ere often seen in the fairs of 
Prague; and the Lower Damibe was peculiarly the seat of 
the Pauliciaii theology. The Church, torn by schism, and 
fiercely assailed at once in England and in the German empire, 
was in a situation scarcely less perilous than at the crisis 
which preceded the Albigensian crusade. 

But this danger also passed by. The civil p^ower gave its 
strenuous support to the Church; and the Church made some 
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sliow of reforming itself. Tlie conncil of Constance put an 
end to tlie scliisni. The wliole Catliolic world was again 
united nnder a single chief ; and rules were laid do^Yn W'hicli 
seemed to make it improbable that the power of that chief 
would be grossly abused. The most distinguished teachers 
of the new doctrine were slaughtered. The English gOYern- 
nient put do^ni the Lollards with merciless rigour ; and^ in 
the next generation, scarcely one trace of the second great 
revolt against the Papacy could be found, except a.moiig the 
rude X 30 j)ulation of the mountains of Bohemia. 

Another century ^vent by ; and then began the third a nd 
the most memorable straggle for spiritual freedom. The 
times were changed. The great remains of Athenian and 
Eoman genius were studied by thousands. The Chnrcli had 
no longer a monopoly of learning. The powers of the mo- 
dern languages had at length been developed. The inven- 
tion of printing had given new facilities to the intercourse of 
mind with mind. With such auspices commenced the great 
Reformation. 

We wiU attempt to lay before onr readers, in a short com- 
pass, what appears to us to be the real history of the contest 
which began with the preaching of Luther against the Indul- 
gences, and which may, in one sense, be said to have been 
terminated, a hundred and thirty years later, by the treaty of 
Westphalia. 

In the northern parts of Eiuope, the victory of Protes- 
tantism was rapid and decisive. The dominion of the Pa- 
pacy was felt by the nations o f T eutonic blood as the domi- 
nion of Italians, of foreigners, of men who were aliens in 
language, manners, and intellectual constitution. The large 
jui'isdiction exercised by the spiritual tribunals of Rome 
seemed to be a degrading badge of servitude. The sums 
which, under a thousand pretexts, were exacted by a distant 
court, were regarded both as a humiliating and as a ruinous 
tribute. The character of that court excited the scorn and 
disgust of a grave, earnest, sincere, and devout people. The 
new theology spread with a i^apidity never known before. All 
ranks, all varieties of character, joined the ranks of the inno- 
vators. )Sovereigns impatient to appropriate to themselves 
the prerogatives of the Pope, nobles desirous to share the 
plunder of abbeys, suitors exasperated by the extortions of 
the Roman Camera, patriots impatient of a foreign rule, good 
men scandalized by the corruptions of the Church, bad men 
desirous of the license inseparable from gi-eat moral revolu- 
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tionS;, wise men eager in tlie pursuit of trutli, weak men 
allnred by tlie glitter of novelty, all were found on one side. 
Alone among the northern nations the Irish adhered to the 
ancient faith : and the cause of this seems to have been that 
the national feeling which, in happier countries, was directed 
against Eoroe, was in Ireland directed against England. 
Within fifty years from the day on which Luther publicly 
renounced eoinmmiion with the Papacy, and burned the bull 
of Leo before the gates of Wittenberg, Protestantism attained 
its highest ascendency, an ascendency which it soon lost, and 
which it has never regained. Hundreds, who could well 
remember Brother Martin a devout Catholic, lived to see the 
revolution of "which he was the chief author, victorious in 
half the states of Europe. In England, Scotland, Denmark, 
Sweden, Livonia, Prussia, Saxony, Hesse, Wurtemburg, the 
Palatinate, in several cantons of Switzerland, in the Northern 
Netherlands, the Eeformation had completely triumphed ; 
and in all the other countries on this side of the Alps and 
the Pyrenees, it seemed on the point of triumphing. 

But while this mighty work was proceeding in the north 
of Europe, a revolution of a very different kind had taken 
place in the south. The temper of Italy and Spain was 
widely different from that of Germany and England. As the 
national feeling of the Teutonic nations impelled them to 
throw off the Italian supremacy, so the national feeling of 
the Italians impelled them to resist any change which might 
deprive their country of the honours and advantages which 
■she enjoyed as the seat of the government of the Universal 
Church. It was in Italy that the tributes were spent of 
which foreign nations so bitterly complained. It was to 
adorn Italy that the traffic in Indulgences had been carried 
to that scandalous excess which had roused the indignation 
of Luther. There was among the Italians both much piety 
and much imj>iety; but, with very few exceptions, neither 
the piety nor the impiety took the turn of Protestantism, 
The religious Italians desired a reform of morals and disci- 
pline, but not a reform of doctrine, and least of all a schism. 
The irreligious Italians simply disbelieved Christianity, with- 
out hating it. They looked at it as artists or as statesmen ; 
and, so looking at it, they liked it better in the established 
form than in any other. It was to them what the old Pagan 
worship was to Trajan and Pliny. Neither the spirit of 
Savonarola nor the spirit of Machiavelli had any thing in 
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eoiamon witli the spirit of the religions or political Protes- 
tants of the North, 

■Spain again was, with respect to the Catholic Church, in 
a situation very different from that of the Teutonic nations , 
Italy was, in truth, a part of the empire of Charles the Piftli ; 
and the court of Eome was, on many important occasions, 
his tool. He had not, therefore, like the distant jirinees of 
the North, a strong selfish motive for attacking the Papacy* 
111 fact, the very measures which provoked the Sovereign of 
England to renoimce aU connexion with Eonie ivere dictated 
by the Sovereign of Spain. The feeling of the Spanish 
people concurred v^itli the interest of the Spanish govern- 
ment. The attachment of the Castilian to the faith of his 
ancestors was peculiarly strong and ardent. With that faith 
were inseparably bound np the institutions, the independence, 
and the glory of his country. Between the day when the last 
CTOtliic King was vanquished on the banks of the Xeres, and 
the day when Ferdinand and Isa^bella entered Granada in 
triumph, near eight hundred years had elapsed 5 and during 
those years the Spanish nation had been engaged in a des- 
perate struggle against misbelievers. The Crusades had been 
merely an episode in the history of other nations. The ex- 
istence of Siiain had been one long Crusade. After fighting 
Mussulmans in the Old World, she began to fight heatheiis 
in the Neiv. It was under the authority of a Papal bull that 
her children steered into unknown seas. It 'was under the 
stcnidard of the cross that they marched fearlessty into the 
heart of great kingdoms. It was -with the ciy of St. James 
for Spain, that they charged armies which outnumbered 
them a liiindi’edfold. And men said that the Saint had heard 
the call, and had himself, in arms, on a grey ivar-liorse, led 
the onset before ivhich the w’-orshijDpers of false gods had 
given way. Aftei’ the battle, every excess of rapacity or 
cruelty was sufficiently vindicated by the plea that the suf- 
ferers -^vere unbaptized. Avarice stimulated zeal. Zeal eon- 
secrated avarice. Proselytes and gold mines 'were sought 
with equal ardour. In the very year in which, the Saxons, 
maddened by the exactions of Eome, broke loose from her 
yoke, the Spaniards, under the authority of Eome, made 
themselves masters of the empire and of the treasures of 
Montezuma. Thus Catholicism which, in the public mind of 
, Northern Europe, was a.ssociated with spoliation and oppres- 
sion, was in the public mind of Si)ain associated with liberty, 
victory, dominion, wealth, and glory. 
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It is not, tlierefore, strange tliat the effect of tlie great 
outbi’eak of Protestantism in one pai-t of Cliristendom should 
hare been to produce an equally violent outbreah of Catholic 
zeal in another. Two reformations were pushed on at once 
with equal energy and effect, a refoi-mation of doetrme in 
the North, a reformation of manners and discipline in the 
South. In the course of a single generation, the whole 
spirit of the Church of Eome underwent a change. From 
the halls of the Vatican to the most secluded hermitage of 
the Aijemimes, the gneat revival was every where felt and 
seen. All the institutions anciently devised for the propaga- 
tion^ and defence of the faith were furbished up and made 
efficient. Fresh engines of stiU more formidable power were 
constructed. Every where old religious communities were 
remodelled and new religious communities called into exist- 
ence. Witliin a year after the death of Leo, the order of 
Camaldoli was purified. The Capuchins restored the old 
Franciscan disciifiine, the midnight prayer and the hfe of 
silence. The Barnabites and the society of Somasca devoted 
themselves to the relief and education of the poor. To the 
Theatine order a stiU higher interest belongs. Its great 
object was the same with that of our early Methodists, 
namely, to suj)ply the deficiencies of the parochial clergy. 
The Church of Eome, wiser than the Church of England, 
gave every countenance to the good work. The members of 
the new brotherhood preached to gi’eat multitudes in the 
sti'eets and in the fields, j)rayed by the beds of the sick, and 
administei’ed the last sacraments to the dying. Foremost 
among them in zeal and devotion was Gian Pietro Caraffa, 
afterwards Pope Paul the Fourth. Lr the convent of the 
Theatines at Venice, under the eye of Caraffa, a Spanish 
gentleman took up his abode, tended the poor in the hospitals, 
went about in rags, starved himself almost to death, and 
often sallied into the streets, mounted on stones, and, wavuig 
his hat to invite the passers-by, began to preach in a strange 
jargon of mmgled Castilian and Tuscan. The Theatines 
were among the most zealous and rigid of men ; but to tliis 
enthusiastic neophyte then- discipline seemed lax, and their 
movements sluggish; for his mvn mind, naturally passionate 
and imaginative, had passed through a training which had 
given to all its peculiarities a morbid intensity and energ’y. 
In his early life he had been the very prototype of the hero of 
Oe^antes. The single study of the young Hidalgo had been 
chivalrous romance ; and his existence had been one gorgeous 
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day-dream of princesses rescued and infidels subdued. He 
bad clioseii a Dulcinea, ^^no countess, no dncliess,’ — these 
are his own -words, — ^^hut one of far higher station;” and 
he flattered himself with the hope of laying at her feet the 
keys of Moorish castles and the jewelled tiiifeans of Asiatic 
kings. In the midst of these Tisions of martial gloxy and. 
prosperous lore, a severe wound stretched him on a Ixed of 
siclmess. His constitution was shattered and he was doomed 
to be a cripple for life. The palm of stoength, grace, and 
skill ill laiightly exercises, w^as no longer for him. He could 
no longer hope to strike down gigantic soldans, or to find 
favour in the sight of beautiful women. A new vision then 
arose in his mind, and mingled itself with his old delusions 
in a manner which to most Englishmen must seem singular, 
but which those who know how close was the iniion between 
religion and chivalry in Spain will be at no loss to understand. 
He would still be a soldier; he would still be a knight errant ; 
but the soldier and Imiglit errant of the spouse of Christ. 
He would smite the Great Eed Dragon, He would be the 
champion of the Woman clothed wfih the Sim. He wonld 
break the charm under which false prophets held the souls of 
men in bondage. His restless spiiit led him to the Syrian 
deserts, and to the chapel of the Holy Sepulchre. Thence 
he wandered back to the farthest West, and astonished the 
convents of Spain and the schools of France by his penances 
.and vigils. The same lively imagination which had been 
employed in picturing the tumult of unreal battles, and the 
charms of unreal queens, now peopled his solitude with 
saints and angels. The Holy Virgin descended to commune 
with him. He saw the Saviour face to face with the eye of 
flesh. Even those mysteries of religion wdiich are the hardest 
trial of faith were in his case palpable to sight. It is difficult 
to relate without a pitying smile that, in the sacrifice of the 
mass, he saw transuhstaiitiatioii take place, and that, as he 
stood praying on the steps of the Church of St Dominic, he 
saw the Trinity in Unity, and wept aloud with joy and won- 
der. Such was the celebrated Ignatius Loyola, who, in the 
great Catholic reaction, bore the same part which Luther 
bore in the great Protestant movement. 

Dissatisfied with the system of the Theatines, the enthu- 
siastic Spaniard turned his face towards Eome. Poor, ob- 
scure, without a patron, without recommendations, he entered 
the city where now two princely temples, rich with painting 
and many-coloured marble, commemorate his great services 
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to the Church ; where his form stands sculptm-ed in massive 
silver ; where his bones, enshrined amidst jewels, are placed 
beneath tlie altar of God. His activity and zeal bore down 
all opposition ; and under his rule the order of Jesuits began 
to exist, and grew rapidly to the full measure of his gigantic 
powers. With what vehemence, with what policy, with, what 
exact discipline, with what dauntless courage, with what self- 
denial, with what forgetfulness of the dearest private ties, 
with what intense and stubborn devotion to a suigle end, 
with what unscrupulous laxity and vei-satility in the choice of 
means, the Jesuits fought the battle of their chm-ch, is writ- 
ten in every page of the annals of Europe during sevei-al 
generations. In the oi’der of Jesus was concentrated the 
quuitessence of the Catholic spirit; and the history of the 
order of Jesus is the history of the great Cathohc reaction. 
That order possessed itself at once of all the strongholds 
which command the pubhc mind, of the pulpit, of the press, 
of the confessional, of the academies. Wherever the Jesuit 
preached, the church was too small for the audience. The 
name of Jesuit on a title-page secured the circulation of a 
book. It was in the ears of the Jesuit that the powerful, the 
noble, and the beautiful, breathed the secret history of their 
lives. It was at the feet of the Jesuit that the youth of 
the higher and middle classes were brought up from child- 
hood to manhood, from the first rudiments to the courses of 
rhetoric and philosophy. Literature and science, lately as- 
sociated with infidelity or with heresy, novv became the nlliP ja 
of orthodoxy. Dominant in the south of Eiuope, the great 
order soon went forth conquering and to conquer. In spite 
of oceans and deserts, of hunger and pesthenee, of spies and 
penal laws, of dungeons and racks, of gibbets and quartering 
blocks, Jesuits were to be found under every disguise, and in 
every country; scholars, physicians, merchants, serving-men; 
in the hostile court of Sweden, in the old manor houses of 
Cheshu-e, among the hovels of Connaught ; arguing, instruct- 
ing, consohng, stealiug away the hearts of the young, arrhna- 
ting the courage of the timid, holding up the crucifix before 
the eyes of the dying, For was it less their office to plot 
agamst the thrones and lives of apostate kings, to spread evil 
rumom-s, to raise tumults, to inflame civU wars, to arm the 
hand of the assassin. Inflexible in nothing but in their fidelity 
to the Church, they were equally ready to appeal in her 
cause to the spirit of loyalty and to the spirit of freedom. 
Extreme doctrines of obedience and extreme doctrines of 
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liberty, tlie riglit of rulers to misgOTern tlie people, the riglit 
of erery one of tlie people to plunge Ms knife in tlie heart of 
a bad ruler, were inenlcated by the same man, oeeording as 
lie addressed himself to the subject of Philip or to the subject 
of Elizahetli. Some described these divines as the most 
rigid, others as the most indnlgent of spiritual directors ; and 
both descriptions were correct. The truly devotit listened 
with awe to the high and saintly morality of the Jesuit. The 
ga>Y cavalier who had run his rival thimigli the body, the 
frail beauty who had forgotten her marriage-vow, foimd in 
the Jesuit an easy well-bred man of the world, who knewho^v 
to make ahowance for the little irregularities of people of 
fashion. The confessor was strict or lax, according to the 
temper of the penitent. The first object was to drive no 
person out of the pale of the Church. Since there were bad 
people, it was better that they should be bad Catholics than 
bad Protestants. If a person was so unfortunate as to be o. 
bravo, a libertine, or a, gambler, that was no reason for making 
him a heretic too. 

The Old World was not wide enough for this strange 
activity. The Jesuits invaded all the countries which the 
gimt.niaritinie discoveries oftlie i)receding agehad laid open 
to European enterprise. They were to be found in the depths 
of the Peruvian mines, at the marts of the African slave- 
caravans, on the shores of the Sj^ice Islands, in the observa- 
tories of China. They made converts in regions which neither 
avarice nor curiosity had tempted any of their countrymen 
to enter; and preached and disputed in tongues of which no 
other native of the West understood a word. 

The spirit which appeared so eminently in this order ani- 
mated the whole Catholic world. The Court of Eoine itself 
was purified. During the generation which preceded the 
Reformation, that court had been a scandal to the Christian 
name. Its annals are black with treason, murder, and incest. 
Even its more respectable members were utterly unfit to be 
ministers of religion. They were men like Leo tlie Tenth ; 
men who, with the Latinity of the Augustan age, had ac- 
quired its atheistical and scoffing spirit. They regarded 
those Christian mysteries, of which they wore steVrards, just 
as the Augur Cicero and the High Pontiff Omsar" regarded' 
the Sibylline books and the pecJdiig of the sacred chickens. 
Among themselves, they spoke of the Incarnation, the Eu- 
charist, and the Trinity, in the same tone in which Cotta 
and Velleius talked of the oracle of Delphi or of the voice of 
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FatintTS in the monntaiiis. Their years glided hy in a soft 
dream of senstml and intellectnal volnptnonsness. Clioice 
cookery, delicious -wines, lovely women, honnds, falcons, 
horses, newly-discovered manuscripts of the classics, sonnets 
and bnrlesqne romances in the sweetest Tuscan, just as licen- 
tious as a fine sense of the gi'aeeful would permit, plate from 
the hand of Benvenuto, designs for jjalaces by Michael 
Angelo, frescoes by Ea^jhael, busts, mosaics, and gems just 
dug up from among the ruins of ancient temples and villas, 
these things wore the delight and even the serious business 
of their lives. Letters and the fine arts tmdoubtedly owe 
much to this not inelegant sloth. But when the great 
stii-ring of the mind of Em-ope began, when doctrine after 
doctrine was assailed, when nation after nation withdrew 
from communion with the successor of St. Peter, it was felt 
that the Church could not be safely confided to chiefs whose 
highest praise was that they were good judges of Latin com- 
positions, of paintings, and of statues, whose severest studies 
had a pagan character, and who were suspected of laughmg 
m secret at the sacraments which they administered, and of 
believing no more of the Gospel than of the Morgante Mag- 
giore. Men of a very different class now rose to the direction 
of ecclesiastical affairs, men whose spfrit . resembled that of 
Diuistan and of Bechet. The Eoman Pontiffs exhibited in 
their own persons all the austerity of the early anchorites of 
Syria. Paul the Pourth brought to the Papal throne the 
same fervent zeal which had carried him into the Theatine 
convent. Pius the Fifth, under his gorgeous vestments, wore 
day and night the hair-shirt of a simple fi-iai*, walked bare- 
foot hi the streets at the head of processions, found, even in 
the midst of his most pressing avocations, time for private 
prayer, often regretted that the public duties of his station 
were unfavom-able to growth in holiness, and edified his flock 
by innmnerable instances of hmnility, charity, and forgive- 
ness of personal injmies, while, at the same time, he upheld 
the authority of his see, and the unadulterated doctrines of 
his Chiu-ch, with all the stubbonmcss and vehemence of Hil- 
debrand. Gregory the Thirteenth exerted liimself not only 
to imitate but to surpass Pius in the sevei-e virtues of his 
sacred profession. As was the head, such were the members. 
The change in the spirit of the Catholic world may be traced 
in eveiy walk of literatiue and of art. It will be at once per- 
ceived by every person who compares the poem of Tasso witli 
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that of Ariosto, or the monuments of Sixtus tlie ITiftli with 
those of Leo the Tenth, 

But it -was not on moral influence alone that the Catholic 
Church relied. The civil sword in Sixain and Italy was un- 
sparingly employed in her suj>port. The Inquisition -was 
armed with new powers and insphed with a nevr energy* If 
Protestantism, or the semblance of Protestantism, showed 
itself in any quarter, it was instantly met, not by petty, 
teasing persecution, but by j>ersecutioii of that sort which 
bows down and crushes all but a very few select spirits. 
Whoever w^as suspected of heresy, whatever his rank, liis learn- 
ing, or his reputation, knew that he must purge himself to the 
satisfaction of a severe and vigilant tribxmal, or die by fire. 
Heretical books were sought out and destroyed with similar 
rigour. Works which were once in every house were so ef- 
fectually suppressed that no copy of them is now to be fomid 
in the most extensive libraries. One book in particular, en- 
titled Of the Benefits of the Death of Christ, had this 
fate. It was written in Tuscan, w^as many times reprinted, 
and was eagerly read in every part of Italy. But the in- 
quisitors detected in it the Lutheran doctine of justification 
by faith alone. They proscribed it ; and it is now as hope- 
lessly lost as the second decade of Livy. 

Tims, while the Protestant reformation proceeded rapidly 
at one extremity of Europe, the Catholic revival went on as 
rapidly at the other. About half a century after the great 
separation, there w'ere throughout the Isorth Protestant 
governments and Protestant nations. In the South were 
governments and nations actuated by the most intense zeal 
for the ancient church. Between these two hostile regions 
lay, morally as well as geographical^, a great debatable 
land. In Prance, Belgium, Southern Germany, Hungary, 
and Poland, the contest w^as still undecided. The govern- 
ments of those countries had not renounced their coimexioB 
%vith Eonie; but the Protestants were numerous, powerful, 
bold, and active. In France, they formed a commonwealth 
within the realm, held fortresses, were able to bring great 
armies into the field, and had treated with their sovereiaii 
on terms of equality. In Poland, the King was still a 
Catholic; but the Protestants had the upper hand in the 
Diet, filled the chief offices in the administration, and, in the 
large towns, took possession of the parish churches. 
appeared,^’ says the Papal nuncio, that in Poland, Pro- 
testantism would completely supersede Catholicism.^^ hi 
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Bavaria^ the state of things was nearly the same. The Pro- 
testants had a majority in the Assembly of the States, and 
demanded from the dnke concessions in fayonr of their re- 
ligion, as the price of their subsidies. In Transylvania, the 
House of Austria was imable to prevent the Diet from con- 
fiscating, by one sweeping decree, the estates of the Church. 
In Austria Proper it was generally said that only one thirtieth 
13art of the population could be counted on as good Catholics. 
In Belgium the adherents of the new opinions were reckoned 
by hundreds of thousands. 

The history of the two succeeding generations is the his- 
tory of the struggle between Protestantism possessed of the 
ISTortli of Europe, and Catholicism possessed of the South, for 
the doubtful territory which lay between. AU the weapons 
of carnal and of spiritual warfare were employed. Both sides 
may boast of great talents and of great virtues. Both have 
to blush for many follies and crimes. At first, the chances 
seemed to be decidedly in favour of Protestantism ; but the 
victory remained with the Church of Eome. On every point 
she was successful. If we overleap another half century, 
we find her victorious and dominant in Prance, Belgium, 
Bavaria, Bohemia, Austria, Poland, and Hungary. Not has 
Protestantism, in tlie course of two hundred years, been able 
to reconquer any portion of what was then lost. 

It is, moreover, not to he dissembled that this triumph of 
the Papacy is to be chiefly attributed, not to the force of arms, 
but to a great reflux in public opinion. During the first half 
century after the commencement of the Eeformation, the 
current of feeling, in the countries on this side of the Alps 
and of the Pyrenees, ran impetuously towards the new doc- 
trines. Then the tide turned, and rushed as fiercely in the 
opposite direction. hTeither during the one period, nor dming 
the other, did much depend upon the event of battles or 
sieges. The Protestant movement was hardly checked for an 
instant by the defeat at Mulilberg, The Catholic reaction 
w’cnt on at full speed in spite of the destruction of the 
Armada. It is difficult to say whether the violence of the 
first blow or of the recoil was the greater. Pifty years after 
the Lutheran separation, Catholicism could scarcely maintain 
itself on the shores of the Mediterranean. A hundred years 
after the separation, Protestantism could scarcely maintain 
itself on the shores of the Baltic. The causes of this memo- 
rable turn in human affairs well deseiwe to be investigated. 

The contest between the two parties bore some resemblance 
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to ilic fcncing-matcli in Sliakspeare ; Laertes woiiixds Ham- 
let; tlien, ill scuffling, they change rapiers, and Hamlet 
wounds Laertes.” The war between Luther and Leo was a 
war between firm faith and unbelief between zeal and axiatlij, 
between energy and indolence, between seriousness and fri- 
volity, between a pure morality and vice. Very different ivas 
the war which degenerate Protestantism had to wnige against 
regenerate Catholicism. To the debaiieliees, the poisoners, 
the atheists, who had worn the tiara; during the generation 
wliicli preceded the Eefoiinatioii, had succeeded Popes who, 
in religions fervour and severe sanctity of manners, might 
bear a comparison with Cyprian or Ambrose. The order of 
Jesuits alone could show many men not inferior in sincerity, 
constancy, courage, and austerity of life, to the Apostles of the 
Eeformation. Bnt, while danger had thus called forth in the 
bosom of the Church of Eonie many of the highest qualities 
of the Eeformers, the Eeformers had contracted some of the 
corruptions which had been justly censured in the Clmreli of 
Eome. They had become lukewarm and worldly. Their great 
old leaders had been borne to the grave, and had left no suc- 
cessors. Among the Protestant princes there was little or no 
hearty Protestant feeling. Elizabeth herself was a Protestant 
rather from policy than from firm conviction. Janies the First, 
in order to effect his favourite object of marrying his son into 
one of the great continental houses, was ready to make im- 
mense concessions to Eome, and even to admit a modified 
primacy in the Pope. Henry the Fourth t“vYice abjured the 
reformed doctrines from interested motives. The Elector of 
Saxony, the natural head of the Protestant party in Ger- 
many, submitted to become, at the most important crisis of 
the struggle, a tool in the hands of the Papists. Among* the 
Catholic sovereigns, on the other Iiand, we find a religious 
zeal often amounting to fanatieisiii. Philip the Second ivas a 
Papist in a very different sense from that in which Elizabeth 
was a Protestant. Maximilian of Bavaria., brought up under 
the teaching of the Jesuits, was a fervent missionary wdeldiog 
the powers of a prince. The Empex’or Ferdinand the Second 
deliberately pnt his throne to hazard over and over again, 
rather than make the smallest concession to the spirit of reli- 
gious innovation. Sigismund of Sweden lost a crown which 
he might have jxreserved if he would have renounced the 
Catholic faith. Iix short, every w^here on the Protestant side 
we see languor; eveiy where on the Catholic side we see 
ardour and devotion. 
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Not only was there, a,t this time, a much more intense zeal 
;; among the Catholics than among the Protestants ; but the 

1; whole zeal of the Catholics was directed against the Protes- 

' tants, while almost the whole zeal of the Protestants was 

■■ directed against each other. Within the Catholic Chnrch 

I there were no serious disputes on. points of doctrine. The 

■ decisions of the Council of Trent were received; and the 

\ Jansenian controversy had not yet arisen. The whole force 

I of Eome was, therefore, effective for the purpose of carrying 

j on the war against the Eeformation. On the other hand, the 

j force Avhich ought to have fought the battle of the Eeforaia- 

^ tion was exhausted in civil conflict. While Jesuit preachers, 

J Jesuit confessors, Jesuit teachers of youth, overspread Europe, 

I eager to expend every faculty of their minds and every drop 

: of their blood in the cause of their Church, Protestant doc- 

I tors were confuting, and Protestant i-ulers were punishing, 

I sectaries who were just as good Protestants as themselves ; 

I, ** Cumque superba foret Babylon spolianda tropasis, 

] Bella geri placiiii nullos habitura tx-iumphos.” 

I In the Palatinate, a Calvinistie prince persecuted the 

I Lutherans. Li Saxony, a Lutheran prince persecuted the 

I Calvinists. Every body who objected to any of the articles of 

; the Confession of Augsburg was banished from Sweden. In 

. Scotland, Melville was disputing with other Protestants on 

questions of ecclesiastical government. In England, the 
gaols v/ere fiUed.with men who, though zealous for the Ee- 
formation, did not exactly agree with the Court on aU points 
: of discipline and doctrine. Some were persecuted for deny- 

1 ing the tenet of reprobation ; some for not wearing surplices. 

! The Irish people might at that time have been, in all proba- 

; bUity, reclaimed from Popery, at the expense of half the zeal 

: and activity which Whitgift employed in oppressing Pmi- 

: tans, and Martin Mai’prelate in reviling bishops. 

: As the Catholics in zeal and in union had a great advantage 

I over the Protestants, so had they also an infinitely superior 

! organization. In truth Pi’otestantism, for aggressive pur- 

i poses, had no organization at all. The Eeformed Churches 

; were mere national Chrmches . The Church of England existed 

i for England alone. It was an institution as purely local as 

I the Com-t of Common Pleas, and was utterly without any 

I machinery for foreign operations. The Church of Scotland, 

in the same manner, existed for Scotland' alone. The opera- 
I tions of the Catholic Church, on the other hand, took in the 
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whole world. Nobody at Lambeth or at Edinburgh troubled 
liimself about what was doing in Poland or Bavaria, But 
Cracow and Munich were at Eome objects of as much interest 
as the purlieus of St. John Lateraii. Our island^, the head of 
the Protestant interest, did not send out a single missionary 
or a single instructor of youth to the scene of the great 
spiritual war. Not a single seminary was established here 
for the purpose of furnishing a supply of such persons to 
foreign countries. On the other hand, Germany, Hungary, 
and Poland were filled with able and active Catholic emis- 
saries of Spanish or Italian birth; and colleges for the in- 
struction of the northern youth were founded at Eome. The 
spiritual force of Protestantism was a mere local militia, 
which might be useful in case of an invasion, but could not 
be sent abroad, and could therefore make no conquests. 
Eome had such a local militia; but she had also a force dis- 
posable at a moment’s notice for foi'eign service, however 
dangerous or disagreeable. If it was thought at headquarters 
that a Jesuit at Palermo was qualified by his talents and cha- 
racter to withstand the Eeformers in Lithuania, the order 
was instantly given and instantly obeyed. In a month, the 
faithful servant of the Church was preaching, catechising, 
confessing, beyond the Niemeii. 

It is impossible to deny that the polity of the Church of 
Eome is the very masterpiece of human wisdom. In truth, 
nothing but such a polity could, against such assaults, have 
borne up such doctrines. The experience of twelve limidred 
eventful years, the ingenuity and patient care of forty gene- 
rations of statesmen, have improved that polity to such per- 
fection, that, among the contrivances which have been de- 
vised for deceiving and oppressing mankind, it occupies the 
highest jplace. The stronger our conviction that reason and 
Scrij)tm’e were decidedly on the side of Protestantism, the 
greater is the reluctant admiration with 'which we regard that 
system of tactics against which reason and Scripture 'were 
employed in vain. 

If we went at large into this most interesting subject we 
should fill volumes. We will, therefore, at present, advert to 
only one important part of the policy of the Church of Eome. 
She thoroughly understands, what no other chxmch has ever 
understood, how to deal with enthusiasts. Li some sects, par- 
ticularly in infant sects, enthiisiasni is suflFered to be rampant. 
In other sects, particularly in sects long established and richly 
endowed, it is regarded with aversion. The Catholic Chm'ch 
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neitlier siibniits to entluisiasm nor proscribes it, btit uses it. 
Slie considers it as a great moving force wbicli in itself, like 
tbe muscular powers of a fine liorse, is neither good norevil,but 
which may be so directed as to produce great good or great 
evil 5 and she assumes the direction to herself. It would be 
absurd to run down a liorse like a wolf. It would be still more 
absurd to let him run wild, breaking fences and trampling 
down passengers. The rational course is to subjugate his 
mil without impairing his vigour, to teach him to obey the 
rein, and then to urge him to full speed. When once he knows 
his master, he is valuable in proportion to his strength and 
spirit. Just such has been the system of the Church of Eome 
with regard to enthusiasts. She knows that, when religious 
feelings have obtained the comjilete empire of the mind, they 
impart a strange energy, that they raise men above the do- 
minion of pain and pleasure, that obloquy becomes glory, that 
death itself is contemplated only as the begiiming of a higher 
and happier life. She knows that a person in this state is no 
object of contempt. He may be vulgar, ignorant, visionary, 
•extravagant; but he will do and suffer things w^hich it is for 
her interest that somebody should do and suffer, yet from 
which cahn and sober-minded men would shrink. She ac- 
cordingly enlists him in her service, assigns to him some for- 
lorn hope, ill which intrepidity and impetnosity are more 
wanted than judgment and self-command, and sends him forth, 
with her benedictions and her applause. 

In England it not uiifrequently ' happens that a tinker or 
coalheaver hears a sermon or falls in with a tract which alarms 
him about the state of Ms soul. If he be a man of excitable 
nerves and strong imagination, he thinks himself given over 
to the Evil Power. He doubts whether he has not committed 
the unpardonable sin. He imputes every wild fancy that 
springs up in his mind to the whisper of a fiend. His sleep 
is broken by dreams of the great judgment-seat, the open 
books, and the unquenchable fire. If, in order to escape from 
these vexing thoughts, he flies to amusement or to licentious 
indulgence, the delusive relief only makes his misery darker 
and more hopeless. At length a turn takes place. He is 
reconciled to his offended Maker, To borrow the fine imagery 
of one who had himself been thus tried, he emerges from the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death, from the dark land of gins 
and snares, of quagmires and precipices, of evil spirits and ra- 
venous beasts. The sunshine is on his path. He ascends the 
Delectable Mountains, and catches from their summit a dis- 
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taiit yiew of tlie sliming city wliicli is tlie end of liis pilgrimage. 
Then arises in liis mind a natural and surely not a censurable 
desii'e, to impart to others the thoughts of which his own 
heart is full, to warn the careless, to comfort those wlio are 
iioiibled ill spirit. The impulse which urges him to devote 
his whole life to the teaching of religion is a strong passion 
in the guise of a duty. He exhorts his iieigliboiirs ; and, if 
lie be a man of strong parts, he often does so with great effect. 
He pleads as if he were T>leadiiig for his life, with tears, and 
pathetic gestm-es, and burning words 5 and he soon finds with 
delight, not perhaps wholly imniixed with the alloy of human 
infirmity, that his rude eloquence rouses and melts hearers 
who sleep very composedly while the rector preaches on the 
apostolical succession. Zeal for God, love for his fellow-crea- 
tines, pleasure in the exercise of his newly discovered powers, 
impel him to become a preacher. He has no quarrel with the 
establishment, no objection to its formularies, its government, 
or its vestments. He would gladly be admitted among its 
humblest ministers. But, admitted or rejected, he feels that 
his vocation is determined. His orders have come down to 
him, not through a long and doubtful series of Aiian and 
Popish bishops, but direct fi'om on high. His commission is 
the same that on the Mountain of Ascension was given to the 
Eleven. Her will he, for lack of human credentials, spare to 
deliver the glorious message with which he is charged by the 
true Head of the Church. For a man thus minded, there is 
within the x:)ale of the establishment no place. He has been 
at no college 5 he cannot construe a Greek author or wiute a 
Latin theme; and lie is told that, if he remains in the com- 
iiiimion of the Clim’cli, he must do so as a hearer, and that, 
if he is resoI\-ed to be a teacher, he must begin by being a 
scliisinatic. His choice is soon made. He harangues on 
Tower IliU or in Smithfield. A congregation is formed. A 
licence is obtained. A jplain brick building, with a desk and 
benches, is run up, and named Ebenezier or Bethel. In a few 
weeks the Church has lost for ever a hundred families, not 
one of which entertained the least senqfie about her articles, 
her liturgy, her government, or her ceremonies. 

Far different is the policy of Eome. The ignorant enthu- 
siast whom tbe Anglican Church makes an enemy, and, what- 
ever the polite and learned may think, a most dangerous 
enemy, the Catholic Church makes a champion. She bids 
him nurse his beard, covers him with a gown and hood of 
coarse dark stuff, ties a rope round his waist, and sends him 
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forth to teach in her name. He costs her nothing. He takes 
not a ducat away from the revenues of her beneficed clergy. 
He lives by the alms of those who respect his sphitiial charac- 
ter^ and are grateful for his instructions. He preaches, not 
exactly in the style of Massillon, but in a way which moves 
the passions of uneducated hearers y and all his influence is 
employed to strengthen the Chinch of which he is a minister. 
To that Church he becomes as strongly attached as any of the 
cardinals whose scarlet carriages and liveries crowd the en- 
trance of the palace on the Qiiirinal. In this way the Church 
of Eome unites in herself all the strength of establishment, 
and all the strength of dissent. With the utmost pomp of a 
dominant hierarchy above, she has all the energy of the volun- 
tary system below. It would be easy to mention very recent 
instances in which the hearts of hundreds of thousands, es- 
tranged from her by the selfishness, sloth, and cowardice of 
the beneficed clergy, have been brought back by the zeal of 
the begging friars. 

Even for female agency there is a place in her system. To 
devout women she assigns spiritual fiuictipns, dignities, and 
magistracies. In our country, if a noble lady is moved by 
more than ordinary zeal for the propagation of religion, the 
chance is that, though she may disapprove of no doctiune or 
ceremony of the Established Church, she wiU end by giving 
her name to a iievy schism. If a pious and benevolent woman 
enters the cells of a prison to pray with the most unhappy 
and degraded of her own sex, she does so without any autho- 
rity from the Church. No line of action is traced out for her ; 
and it is well if the Ordinary does not complain of her intru- 
sion, and if the Bishop does not shake his head at such irre- 
gnlar benevolence. At Home, the Countess of Huntingdon 
would have a place in the calendar as St. Selina, and Mrs. 
Ery would be foundress and first Superior of the Blessed 
Order of Sisters of the Gaols. 

Place Ignatius Loyola at Oxford. He is certain to become the 
head of a formidable secession. Place John Wesley at Eome, 
He is certain to be the first General of a new society devoted 
to the interests and honour of the Church. Place St. Theresa 
in London. Her restless enthusiasm ferments into madness, 
not iintiiictured with craft. She becomes the pi'ophetess, the 
mother of the faithful, holds disputations with the devil, issues 
sealed pardons to her ado;rers, and lies in of the Shiloh. Place 
Joanna Southcote at Eome. She founds an order of bare- 
footed Carmelites, every one of whom is ready to suffer mar- 
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tyrdom for tlie Cliiircli ; a solemn service is consecrated to 
her memory ; and her statue, idaced over the holy water, 
strikes the eye of eveiy stranger who enters St. Peter’s, 

We have dwelt long on this subject, because we helieve 
that, of the many causes to which the Church of Eoine owed 
her safety and her triixmph at the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the chief was the profound policy with which she used 
the fanaticism of such persons as St, Ignatius and St. Theresa. 

The Protestant party was now indeed vanquished and hiuii- 
bled. In Prance, so strong had been the Catholic reaction 
that Henry the Pourtli found it necessary to choose between 
his religion and his crown. In spite of his clear hereditary 
right, in spite of his eminent personal qualities, he saw that, 
unless he reconciled himself to the Church of Eome, he could 
not count on the fidelity even of those gallant gentlemen 
whose impetuous valour had turned the tide of battle at Ivry. 
In Belgium, Poland, and Southern Germany, Catholicism had 
obtained complete ascendency. The resistance of Bohemia 
was put down. The Palatinate was conquered. Ejpper and 
Lower Saxony were overflowed by Catholic invaders. The 
King of Denmark stood forth as the Protector of the Ee- 
formed Churches ; he was defeated, driven out of the empire, 
and attacked in his own possessions. The armies of the 
House of Austria pressed on, subjugated Pomerania, and were 
stop]3ed ill their progress only by the ramparts of Stralsund. 

And now again the tide turned. Two violent outbreaks of 
religious feeling in op^iosite directions had given a character 
to the history of a whole century. Protestantism had at first 
driven back Catholicism to the Alps and the PjTenees. 
Catholicism had mllied, and had driven back Protestantism 
even to the German Ocean. Then the great southern reac- 
tion began to slacken, as the great northern movement had 
slackened before. The zeal of the Catholics waxed cool. Their 
union was dissolved. The paroxysm of religious excitement 
was over on both sides. One l>arty had degenerated as far 
from the spirit of Loyola as the other from the spirit of Luther, 
Diming three generations religion had been the mainspring of 
politics. The revolutions and civil wars of Prance, Scotland, 
Holland, Sweden, the long struggle between Philip and Eliza- 
beth, the bloody competition for the Bohemian crown, had all 
originated in theological disputes. But a great change now 
took place. The contest which was raging in Germany lost 
its religious character. It was now,’ on one side, less a con- 
test for the spiritual ascendency of the Church of Eome than 
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for tlie temporal ascendency of tlie House of Austria. On tlie 
otlier side, it was less a contest for the reformed doctrines 
j than for national independence. Governments began to form 

themselves into new combinations, in which cominmiity of 
political interest was far more regarded than coinmunity of 
religious belief. Even at Eoine the progress of the Catholic 
! arms was observed with mixed feelings. The Supreme Pontiff' 

was a sovereign prince of the second rank, and was anxions 
j about the balance of j)Ower as well as about the 23ropagation 

I of truth. It was known that he dreaded the rise of an iini- 

' versal inoiiarchy even more than he desired the prosperity of 

the Universal Church. At length a great event aniiouiieed 
j to the world that the war of sects had ceased, and that 

I the war of states had succeeded. A coalition, including 

I Calvinists, Lutherans, and Catholics, was formed against 

I the House of Austria. At the head of that coalition were 

I the first statesman and the first warrior of the age; the 

; former a prince of the Catholic Church, distinguished by 

the vigour and success with which he had put down the 
I Huguenots ; the latter a Protestant king who owed Ms 

f throne to a revolution caused by hatred of Popery. The al- 

liance of Richelieu and Gustavus marks the time at which 
the great religious struggle terminated. The war which fol- 
lowed was a war for the equilibrium of Europe. When, at 
length, the jpeace of Westphalia was concluded, it appeared 
that the Church of Rome remained in full possession of a vast 
dominion which in the middle of the pi’eceding century she 
seemed to be on the point of losing. No part of Europe re- 
mained Protestant, except that part which had become tho- 
roughly Protestant before the generation which heard Luther 
I j^reaeh had passed away. 

i Since that time there has been no religiotis war between 

I Catholics and Protestants as such. In the time of CroniweU, 

i Protestant England was united with Catholic Prance, then 

I governed by a priest, against Catholic Spain. William the 

I Third, the eminently' Protestant hero, was at ' the head of a 

I coalition which included many Catholic powers, and which 

was secretly favoured even by Rome, against the Catholic 
I Lewis. In the time of Anne, Protestant England and Pro- 

testant Holland joined with Catholic Savoy and Catholic Por- 
tugal, for the purpose of traiisfeiTing the crown of Spain from 
one bigoted Catholic to another.: ' 

The geographical frontier between the two religions has 
j continued to run almost 23recisely where it ran at the close of 
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the Thirty Years’ War 5 nor has Protestantism giTeii any 
proofs of that expansive power ” which has been ascribed to 
it. But the Protestant boasts, and boasts most justly, that 
wealth, civilisation, and intelligence, have increased far 
more on the northern than on the southern side of the boun- 
dary, and that countries so little favoured by nature as Scot- 
land and Prussia are now among the most flomishiiig and 
best governed poitions of the world, ^vhile the marble palaces 
of Genoa are deserted, while banditti infest the beautiful 
shores of Campania, while the fertile seacoastof the Pontifical 
State is abandoned to buffaloes and wild boars. It cannot be 
doubted that, since the sixteenth century, the Px-otestant 
nations have made decidedly greater progress than their neigh- 
bours. The progress made by those nations in which Protes- 
tantism, though not finally successful, yet maintained a long 
straggle, and left permanent ti^aces, has genei’ally been consi- 
derable. Bn.t when we come to the Catholic Land, to the 
pai't of Europe in which the first spark of reformation was 
trodden out as soon as it appeai’ed, and from which proceeded 
the impulse which drove Protestantism back, we find, at best, 
a very slow progress, and on the whole a retrogression. Com- 
pare Denmark and Portugal. When Luther began to preach, 
the superiority of the Portuguese was unquestionable. .M 
present, the superiority of the Danes is no less so. Compare 
Edinburgh and Florence. Edinbiugh has owed less to climate, 
to soil, and to the fostering care of rulers than any capital, 
Protestant or Catholic. In all these respects, Flox'ence has 
been singularly happy. Yet whoever knows, what Florence 
and Edinburgh were in the generation preceding the Refor- 
mation, and what they are now, will aclmowledge that some 
great cause lias, dui'ing the last three centuries, operated to 
raise one part of the Eui*opean family, and to depress the 
other. Compare the Iiistoiy of England and that of Spain 
during the last century. In arms, ai’ts, sciences, letters, 
inex'ce, agriculture, the ..contrast' is most , striking. ■ ,Tlie,.-clis- 
tinetion is not confined to this side of the Atlantic. The 
colonies planted by England in America have iinnieosiirably 
outgrown in power those planted by Spain. Yet we liave no 
reason to believe tliat, at the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the Castilian was in any respect inferior to the English- 
man, Our firm belief is, that the North owes its great civili- 
sation and prosperity chiefly to the moral effect of the Protes- 
tant Reformation, and that the decay of the Southern countries 
of Europe is to be mainly ascribed to the great Catholic 
revival. 



About a iiimdrecl years after the final settlement of the 
boniidary line between Pi-otestantism and Catholicism, began 
to appear the signs of the fourth great peiil of the Church of 
Eome. The storm which was now rising against her was of 
a very different land fi-oin those which had preceded it. Those 
who had formerly attacked her had questioned only a part of 
her doctrines. A school was now growing tip which rejected 
the whole. The Albigenses, the Lollards, the Lutherans, 
Calvinists, had a positive religious system, and were stroug-ly 
attached to it. The creed of the new sectaries was altogether 
negative. They took one of their premises from the Protest- 
ants, and one from the Catholics. Prom the latter they bor- 
rowed the principle, that Catholicism was the only pure and 
genuine Christianity. With the former, they held that some 
paids of the Catholic system were contiury to reason. The 
conclusion was obvious. Two propositions, each of which 
separately is compatible with the most exalted piety, formed, 
when held in conjunction, the groundwork of a system of 
irreligion. The doctrine of Bossnet, that transubstantiation 
is affirmed in the Gospel, and the dochune of Tillotson, that 
transubstantiation is an absurdit}’', wdren prut together, pno- 
duced by logical necessity the inferences of Voltaire. 

Had the sect which was rising at Paris been a sect of mere 
scoffers, it is very improbable that it would have left deep 
traces of its existence in the institutions and manners of 
Europe. Mere negation, mere Epicurean mfidelity, as Lord 
Bacon most justly observes, has never disturbed the peace 
the world. It ftmiishes no motive for action. It inspires 
enthusiasm. It has no missionaries, no crusaders, no martyrs. 
If the Patriarch of the Holy Philosopjhical Church had con- 
tented himself wdth makirrg jokes abont Sanrs asses and 
David’s wives, and with criticizhrg the poetry of Ezekiel 
the same narrow spirit in which he criticized that of Shaks- 
peare, Eome w^ould have had little to fear. But it is due to 
him and to his compeers to say that the real secret of 
strength lay in the truth which was mingled with their errors, 
arrd in the generous enthusiasm which was hidden mrder their 
fliprpancy. They were men who, with aU their faults, 
arrd intellectual, sincerely and earmestly desired the improve- 
ment of the condition of the human race, whose blood boiled 
at the sight of cruelty and mjnstice, who made manful war, 
with every faculty which they possessed, on what they con- 
sidered as abuses, arrd who on marry signal occasions placed 
themselves gallantly between the powerfful and the oppressed. 
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While they assailed Christianity with a rancour and iinfaiT- 
ness disgraceM men 'who called theniselvesjMlosoplierSj 
they yet liad^ in far greater measure than their opponents, 
that charity towards men of all classes and races which Chris- 
tianity enjoins. Eeligions persecntion, judicial torture, arbi- 
trary imprisonment, the unnecessary multiplication of capital 
pimisliinents, the delay and chicanery of trihunals, the exac- 
tions of farmers of the revenue, slavery, the slave trade, were 
the constant subjects of their lively satire and eloquent dis- 
quisitions. When an innocent man was broken on the ■wheel 
at Toulouse, wdieii a youth, guilty only of an indiscretion, was 
beheaded at Abbeville, when a brave officer, borne down by 
public injustice, -was dragged, with a gag in his mouth, to die 
on the Place de Greve, a voice instantly went forth from the 
banks of Lake Leman, which made itself heard from Moscow 
to Cadiz, and which sentenced the unjuvSt judges to the con- 
tempt and detestation of all Europe. The really efficient 
weapons with wdiich the philosophers assailed the evangelical 
faith -^vere borrowed from the evangelical morality. The 
ethical and dogmatical parts of the Gospel were unhappily 
turned against each other. On one side 'was a clmrch boast- 
ing of the purity of a doctrine derived from the Apostles, but 
disgraced by the massacre of St. Bartholomew'-, by the murder 
of the best of kings, by the war of Cevennes, by the destruc- 
tion of Port-Eoyal. On the other side Avas a. sect laughing at 
the Scriptures, shooting out the tongue at the sacraments, 
but ready to encounter principalities and powers in the cause 
of justice, mercy, and toleration. 

Irreligion, accidentally associated wdtli pliilanthropy, tri- 
umphed for a time over religion accidentally associated with 
political and social abuses. Every thing giave way to the 
zeal and activity of the new reformers. Ei Prance, eyevy 
man distinguished in letters was found in their ranks. Every 
year gave birth to w’-orks in which the fiindainental principles 
of the Church were attacked with argument, invectiTe, aiic! 
ridicule. The Church made no defence, except by acts oi 
pow’^er. Oeusures were pronounced: books were seized: in- 
sults w'^ere offered to the remains of infidel wntters : but no 
;Bossuet, no Pascal, came, forth to encounter Voltaire. There 
appeared not a single defence of the Catholic doctrine wliieli 
produced any considerable effect, or which is now oven re- 
membered. A bloody and unsparing persecution, like that 
which put dowui the Albigenses, might have put down the 
philosophers. But the time for De Montforts and Dominies 
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Iiad gone by. The iDimishments which the priests were still 
able to inflict were snffieient to irritate, hut not sufficient to 
clestro}". : The war was between, power on one side, and wit 
on the other y and the power was tinder far more restraint 
than the wit. Orthodoxy soon became a sjmonyme for igno- 
rance and stupidity. It was as necessary to the character of 
an accomplished man that he should despise the religion of 
his country, as that he should know his letters. The new 
doctrines spread rapidly through Christendom. Paris was the 
capital of the -whole coiitineiit. French was eveiy where the 
language of polite circles. The literary gloiy of Itaty and 
Spain had departed. That of Germany had not davmed. 
That of England shone, as yet, for the English alone. The 
teachers of Ih’ance were the teachers of Europe. , The Parisian 
opinions spread fast among the educated classes beyond the. 
Alps ; nor could the vigilance of the Inquisition xorevent the 
contraband imj^ortation of the new heresy into Castile and. 
Portugal. Governments, even arbitrary governments, saw 
with pleasure the progress of this philosophy. lYiimerous 
reforms, generally laudable, sometimes hurried on without 
sufficient regard to time, to place, and to public feeling', showed 
the extent of its -influence. The rulers of Prussia, of Eussia, 
of A,iistria, and of many smaller states, were sui)posed to be 
among the initiated. 

The Church of Eome was still, in outward show, as stately 
and splendid ‘as ever ; but her fcoiidatiou was undermined. 
2^0 state had quitted her communion or confiscated her 
revenues ; but the reverence of the people was every where 
departing from her. ^ 

The -first great ^yarning stroke was the fall of that society 
vfhich, in the conflict with Protestantism, had saved the 
Catholic Church from destruction. The order of Jesus had 
never recovered from the injury received in the struggle with 
Port-Eoyal, It was now still more rudely assailed by the 
philosophers. Its spirit was broken^ its .reputation was 
tainted. Insulted by all the men of genius in Europe, con- 
demned by the civil magistrate, feebly defended by the cliiefs 
of the hierarchy, it fell : and great was the fall of it. 

The movement went oil with increasing speed. The first 
generation of the new sect passed away. The doctrines of 
Voltaire were inherited and' exaggei'ated by. successors who 
bore to him the same relation which the Anabaptists bore to 
Luther, or the Eiftli-lEonarchy men to Pjun. At length the 
Eevolution came. Down went the old Chureh of France;, 
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witli all its pomp and wealtli. Some of its priests pnrcHasecl 
a mamtenance by separating tliemselyes from Rome, and by 
becoming tbe authors of a fresh schism. Some, rejoicing in 
the new license, flung away their sacred Testiiieiits, pro- 
claimed that their whole life had been an imposture, insulted 
and persecuted the religion of which they had been ministers, 
and distinguished themselves, even in the Jacobin Club and 
the Commune of Paris, by the excess of their impudence and 
ferocity. Others, more faitliM to their principles, -were 
butchered by scores without a trial, drowned, shot, hung on 
lamp-posts. Thousands fled flom their country to take sanc- 
tuary under the shade of hostile altars. The clmrclies were 
closed ; the bells were silent ; the shrines were plmidered ; 
the silver crucifixes were melted down. Buftboiis, dressed in 
copes and surplices, came dancing the carmagnole even to the 
bar of the Convention. The bust of Marat was substituted 
for the statues of the inartjrrs of Christianity. A prostitute, 
seated on a chair of state in the chancel of Notre Dame, re- 
ceived the adoration of thousands, who exclaimed that at 
length, for the first time, those ancient Gothic arches had 
resounded with the accents of truth. The new unbelief was 
as intolerant as the old superstition. To show reverence for 
religion was to incur the suspicion of disaffection. It was 
not without imminent danger that the priest baptized the 
infant, joined the hands of lovers, or listened to the confes- 
sion of the dying. The absurd worship of the Goddess of 
Reason was, indeed, of short duration; but the deism of 
Robespierre and Lepaux was not less hostile to the Catholic 
faith than the atlieism of Clootz and Cliaiiniette. 

Nor were the calamities of the Cliurcli confined to France. 
The revolntioiiary spirit, attacked by all Europe, beat all 
Europe back, became conqueror in its turn, and, not satisfied 
with the Belgian cities and the rich domains of the spiritual 
electors, went raging over the Rhine and through the passes 
of the Alps. Throughout the whole of the great war against 
Protestantism, Italy and Spain had been the base of the 
Catholic operations. Spain was now the obsequious vassal 
of the infidels. Italy was subjugated by them. To her 
ancient principalities succeeded the Cisalpine republic, and 
the Ligurian republic, and the Partlienopean republic. The 
shrine of Loretto was stripped of the treasures piled up by 
the devotion of six hxmdred years. The convents of Rome 
were pillaged. The tricoloured flag floated on the top of the 
Castle of St. Angelo. The successor of St. Peter was carried 
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away captive by tbe tinbeKevers. He died a prisoner in tbeir 
hands; and even the hononrs of sepulture were long with- 
held from his remains. 

It is not strange that, in the year 1799, even sagacious ob- 
servers should have thought that, at length, the hour of the 
Church of Home was come. An infidel power ascendant, 
the Pope dying in captivity, the most illustrious prelates of 
Prance living in a foreign counti'y on Protestant aims, the 
noblest edifices which the munificence of former ages bad 
consecrated to the worship of God tmaied into temples of 
Tictory, or into banqueting-houses for political societies, or 
into Theophilanthropic chapels, such signs might weU be 
supposed to indicate the approaching end of that long 
domination. 

But the end was not yet. Again doomed to death, the 
milk-white hind was stiU fated not to die. Even before the 
frmeral rites had been performed over the ashes of Pius the 
Sixth, a great reaction had commenced, which, after the lapse 
of more than forty years, appears to be stiU in progress. An- 
archy had had its day. A new order of things rose out of the 
confusion, new dynasties, new laws, new titles ; and amidst 
them emerged the ancient religion. Tlie Arabs have a fable 
that the Great Pyi-amid w^as built by antediluvian kings, and 
alone, of all the works of men, bore the w'eight of the flood. 
Such as this was the fate of the Papacy. It had been buried 
under the great inundation; but its deep foundations had 
1 eniained unshaken ; and, when the waters abated, it ap- 
peared alone amidst the ruins of a world which had passed 
away. The republic of Holland was gone, and the empire of 
Geimany, and the Great Comicil of Venice, and the old 
Helvetian League, and the House of Bourbon, and the par- 
liaments and aristocracy of Prance. Europe was full of 
yoimg creations, a French empire, a kingdom of Italy, a 
Confederation of the Ehme. Nor had the late events affected 
only tenitorial limits and political institutions. The distri- 
bution of property, the composition and sphit of society, had 
through great part of Catholic Europe, undergone a complete 
change. But the unchangeable Church was still there. 

Some future historian, as able and temperate as Professor 
Eanke, will, we hope, trace the progress of the Catholic re- 
vival of the nineteenth century. We feel that we are draw- 
ing too near’ our own time, and that, if we gO on, we shall be 
in danger of saying much which may be supposed to indicate, 
and which vfiH certainly excite, angry feelings. We will^ 
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therefore j make only one more observation^ which^ in oin* 
opinion, is deserving of serious attention. 

During the eighteenth century, the influence of the Church 
of Eome was constantly on the decline. tTiibelief made ex- 
tensive conquests in all the Catholic countries of Europe, and 
in some countries obtained a complete ascendency. The 
Papacy was at length brought so low as to be an object of 
derision to infidels, and of pity rather than of hatred to Pro- 
testants. During the nineteenth century, this fallen Clmrcli 
has been gradually rising from her depressed state and re- 
conquering her old dominion. No p^erson who calmly reflects 
on what, within the last few years, has passed in Spain, in 
Italy, ill South America, in Ireland, in the Netherlands, in 
Prussia, even in Prance, can doubt that the power of this 
Church over the hearts and nimds of men is now greater far 
than it was when the Encyclopa3dia and the Philosophical 
Dictionary appeared. It is surely remarkable, that neither 
the moral revolution of the eighteenth century, nor the moral 
counter-revolution of the nineteenth, should, in any percep- 
tible degree, have added to the domain of Protestantism. 
During the former period, whatever was lost to Catholicisni 
was lost also to Christianity 5 during the latter, whatever was 
regained by Christianity in Catholic countries was regained 
also by Catholicism. We should naturally have expected that 
many minds, on the way from superstition to infidelity, or on 
the way back from infidelity to superstition, would have 
stopped at an intermediate jioint. Between the doctrines 
taught in the schools of the Jesuits, and those which were 
maintained at the little supper j>arties of the Baron Holbach, 
there is a vast interval, in which the liiiman mind, it sliouki 
seem, might find for itself some restiiig-i^lace more satisfac- 
tory than either of the two extremes. And, at the time of 
the Eeforinatioii, millions found such a resting-place. Whole 
nations then renounced Poj)ery. without ceasing to belie-\x^. in 
a fii*st cause, in a future life, or in the Divine mission of Jesus. 
Ill the last century, on the other hand, when a Catholic re - 
iioimeed, his belief in the real presence, it was a thousand to 
one that he renounced his belief in the Gosj)el too ; and, when ' 
the reaction took place, with belief in the Gospel came back 
belief in the real presence. 

We by no means venture to deduce from these plisenoiiieiia 
any general law; but we think it a most remarkable fact, 
that no Christian nation, which did not adopt the luinciples 
of the Eeformation before the end of the sixteenth century, 
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sliould ever have adopted them. Catholic communities have, 
since that time, become infidel and become Cathohc ag'ain ; 
but none has become Protestant. 

Here we close this hasty sketch of one of the most im- 
portant portions of the histoiw of mankind. Our readers will 
have great reason to feel obliged to us if we have interested 
them sufficiently to induce them to peruse Pi’ofessor Eanke’s 
book. We will only caution them against the Prench transla- 
tioiv a performance which, in our opinion, is just as dis- 
creditable to the moral character of the person from whom 
it proceeds as a false affidavit or a forged bill of exchange 
would have been, and advise them to study either the original, 
or the English version in which the sense and spirit of the 
original are admirably preseiwed. 
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LEIGH HUNT. (Ja^tuart, 1841.) 

The Dmmaiic Worlcs of WycniiRLEY, CoxGFiEVE, Yanbrugh, and 
Farqchar, with Biogra^oliical and Gritlcal Notices, By LEiaii 
Hunt. 8vo. London: 1840. 

We liave a kindness for Mr,, Leiglx Hunt. We form onr 
judgment of liiin^ iiideeclj only from events of universal noto- 
riety, from liis own works, and from tlie works of other 
writers, who have generally abused him in the most rancorous 
manner. But, unless we are greatly mistaken, he is a very 
clever, a very honest, and a very good-natured man. We can 
clearl}?' discern, together with many merits, many faults both 
in his waitings g.nd in his conduct. But we really think that 
there is hardly a man living whose merits have been so 
grudgingly allow^ed, and whose faults have been so cruelly 
expiated. 

Li some respects Mr. Leigh Hunt is excellently qualified 
for the task which he has now imdertaken. His style, in 
spite of its mannerism, nay, partly by reason of its man- 
nerism, is well suited for light, garrulous, desultory cMia,half 
critical, half biographical. We do not always agree with 
his literary judgments ; but we find in him what is very rare 
in our time, the power of justly apxxreciating and heartily 
enjoying good things of very different kinds. He can adore 
Sliakspeare and Spenser without denying poetical genius to 
the author of Alexander’s Feast, or fine observation, rich 
fancy, and exquisite humour to him who imagined Will 
Honeycomb and Sir Eoger de Coverley. He luis paid par- 
ticular attention to the history of the English drama, from 
the age of Elizabeth down to our own time, ond has every 
right to be heard with respect on that subject. 

The plays to which he now acts as introducer are, with few 
exceptions, such as, in the 0|)iiiion of many veiy respectable 
people, ought not to be reprinted. In this opinion we can 
by no means concur. We cannot wish that any work or class 
of works ^vhich has exercised a great influence on the human 
mind, and which illustrates the character of an important 
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epoch in letters, politics, and morals, should disappear from 
the world. If we err in this matter, we err with the gravest 
men and bodies of men in the empire, and especially with the 
Church of England, and with the great schools of learning 
which are connected with her. The whole liberal education 
of our countrymen is conducted on the principle, that no book 
which is valuable, either by reason of the excellence of its 
style, or by reason of the light which it throws on the history, 
polity, and manners of nations, should be withheld from the 
student on acconnt of its impurity. The Athenian Comedies, 
in which there are scarcely a hundred lines together without 
some passage of which Eochester would have been ashamed, 
liave been rej)rinted at the Pitt Press, and the Clarendon 
Press, under the direction of syndics and delegates appointed 
by the tJniversities, and have been illustrated with notes by 
reverend, very reverend, and right reverend commeBtators. 
Every year the most distinguished young men in the king- 
dom are examined by bishops and jprofessors of divinity in 
such works as the Lysistrata of Aristophanes and the Sixth 
Satire of Juvenal. There is certainly something a little ludi- 
erons in the idea of a conclave of venerable fathers of the 
church praising and rewarding a lad on account of his inti- 
mate acquaintance wdth writings compared with which the 
loosest tale in Prior is modest. But, for our own part, we 
have no doubt that the great societies which direct the edu- 
cation of the English gentry have herein judged wisely. It 
is unquestionable that an extensive acquaintance with ancient 
literature enlarges and enriches the mind. It is unquestion- 
able that a man whose mind has been thus enlarged and 
enriched is likely to be far more useful to the state and to 
the church than one wko is unskilled, or little skilled, in 
classical learning. On the other hand, we find it difficult to 
believe that, in a world so full of teinj^tation as this, any 
gentleman whose life would have been virtuous if he had not 
read Aristophanes and Jnvenal will be made vicious by read- 
ing them, A man who, exposed to all the inflnences of such 
a state of society as that in which we live, is yet afraid of 
exposing himself to the influences of a few Greek or Latin 
verses, acts, we think, much like the felon who begged the 
sheriffs to let him have an umbrella held over his head from 
the door of Newgate to the gallows, because it was a drizzling 
morning, and he was apt to take cold. 

The virtue which the world wants is a healthful virtue, not 
a valetudinarian virtue^ a virtue which can expose itself to 
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the risks inseparable from all spirited exertion, not a virtue 
whicli keeps out of the common air for fear of infection, and 
eschews the common food as too stimulating. It would be in- 
deed absurd to attempt to keep men from acquiring those quail - 
ficatioiis which fit them to play their paii- in life wfitli honour 
to themselves and advantage to their conntiT, for the sake of 
preserving a delicacy which cannot be i>reserved, a delicacy 
which a walk from Westminster to the Temple is sulficieiit 
to destroy. 

But we should be justly chargeable with gross inconsist- 
ency if, while vre defend the j)olicy which invites the youth 
of our country to study such writers as Theocritus and Ca- 
iullns, vre were to set uj) a cry against a new edition of the 
Country Wife or the Way of the World. The immoral Eng- 
lish writers of the seventeenth century are indeed much less 
excusable than those of Greece and Rome. Bnt the worst 
English vrritings of the seventeenth century are decent, com- 
pared with much that has been bequeathed to us by Greece 
and Rome. Plato, we have little donht, was a much bettei 
man than Sir George Etherege. Bnt Plato has written 
things at wiiich >Sir George Etherege would have shuddered, 
Buckhiirst and Sedley, even in those wild orgies at the Cock 
in Bow Street for "which they were pelted by the rabble and 
fined by the Court of King’s Bench, would never have dared 
to hold such discourse as passed between Socrates and Pha>- 
drns on that fine summer day under the plane-tree, while 
the fountain warbled at their feet, and the cicadas chhpecl 
overhead. If it be, as we think it is, desirable that an Eng- 
lish gentleman should be well informed touching the govern- 
ment and the manners of little coiiimoiiwealths which both 
in j)lace and time are far removed from us, whose indepen- 
dence has been more than two thousand years extinguished, 
whose language has not been spoken for ages, and whose 
ancient magiiifieeiice is attested only by a- few broken columns 
and friezes, iiiuch more must it be desirable that he should be 
intimately acquainted with the history of the public iniiui of 
liis own country, and with the causes, the nature, and t].i,e 
extent of those revolutions of opinion and feeling whieli, 
during the last two centuries, have alternately raised and 
depressed the standard of our national inoralitj. And know- 
ledge of this sort is to be very s|)0;ring]y gleaned from 
Parliamentary debates, from state papers, and from the works 
of grave historians. It must either not be ac€|iiired at all, 
or it must be acquired by the |)erusal of the light literature 



fore by no means disposed to condemn tliis publication, 
tbougb we certainly cannot recommend tbe bandsome volume 
before us as an appropriate Cbristmas present for youn^ 
ladies. 

We have said that we think the present publication per- 
fectly justifiable. But we can by no means agree with Mr. 
Leigh Hunt, who seems to hold that there is litlle or no 
gromid for the charge of immorality so often brought against 
the literature of the Eestoration. We do not blame him for 
not bringing to the judgment-seat the merciless rigour of 
Lord Angelo : but we really think that such flagitio'us and 
impudent ofienders as those who are now at the bar deserved 
at least the gentle rebuke of Escalus. Mr. Leigh Hunt treats 
the whole matter a little too much in the easy style of Lucio ; 
and perhaps his exceeding lenity disposes us to be somewhat 
too severe. 

And j’-et it is not easy to be too sevei’e. For in truth this 
part of our hteratme is a disgrace to our language and, our 
national character. It is clever, indeed, and very entertaui- 
ing ; hut it is, in the most emphatic sense of the words, 
“ earthly, sensual, devilish.” Its iudecency, though per- 
petually such as is condemned not less by the rules of good 
taste than hy those of morality, is not, in otrr opinion, so dis- 
graceful a fault as its singularly inhuman spiirit. We ha^^e 
here Belial, not as when he inspired Ovid and Ariosto, 
“graceful and humane,” but with the iron eye and cruel 
sneer of Mephistophiles. We fimd om-selves in a world, in 
which the ladies are like very profligate, impudent, and im- 
feeling men, and in which the men are too bad for any place 
but Pandgemonium or Norfolk Island. We aa-e surroimded 
by foreheads of bronze, hearts like tke nether millstone, and 
tongues set on fire of heU. 

Bryden defended or excused his own offences and those of 
his contemporaries by pleading the example of the earlier 
English dramatists 5 and Mi’. Leigh Hunt seems to tl-nS.V 
that there is force in the plea. We altogether differ fi’om 
this opinion. The crime charged is not mere coarseness of 
exp>ression. The terms which are delicate in one age become 
gross in the next. The diction of the English version of the 
Pentateuch is sometimes such as Addison would not have 
ventured to imitate ; and Addison, the standard of moral 
purity in his own age, used many phrases which are now pro- 
scribed. Whether a. thing shall be designated by a plain 
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noxin siibstaiitiye or by a eircumlocntion is mere matter of 
fasbion. Morality is not at all interested in the question. 
But morality is deeply interested in tliis, tliat wluit is im- 
moral shall not be presented to the imagination of the young 
and susceptible in constant coimexioii with what is attractive. 
For every person who has observed the operation of the law 
of association in his own mind and in the minds of others 
knows that whatever is constantly presented to the imagina- 
tion in comiexion with what is attractive will itself become 
attractive. There is undoubtedly a great deal of indelicate 
writing in Fletcher and Massinger^ and more than might be 
wished even in Ben Joiison and Sliakspeare, who are com- 
paratively pure. But it is impossible to trace in their plays 
any systematic attempt to associate vice with those things 
which men value most and desire most, and virtue with 
every thing ridiculous and degrading. And such a systematic 
attempt we find in the whole dramatic literature of the geiie- 
x-ation which followed the return of Charles the Second. We 
will take as an instance of what we mean, a single subject of 
the highest importance to the happiness of mankind, con- 
jugal fidelity. We can at present hardly call to mind a 
single English play, written before the civil war, in which 
the character of a seducer of married women is represented 
in a favourable light. We remember many plays in which 
such persons are baffled, exposed, covered with derision, and 
insulted by triumphant husbands. Such is the fate of Fal- 
staif, with all his wit and laiowledge of the world. Such is 
the fate of Brisac in Fletcher’s Elder Brother, and of Eicardo 
and Ebaldo in Massingei’’s Picture. Sometimes, as in the 
Fatal Dowiy and Love’s Ciuelty, the outraged honour of 
fainEies is repaired by a bloody revenge. If noxv and then 
the lover is represented as an accomplished man, and the 
husband as a person of weak or odious character, this only 
makes the triumph of female virtue the more signal, as 
in Jonson’s Celia and Airs. Fitzdottrel, and in Fletcher’s 
Maria. In general we will venture to say that the dramatists 
of the age of Elizabeth and James the First either treat the 
breach of the marriage-vow as a serious criine, or, if they 
treat it as matter for laughter, turn the laugh against the 
gallant. 

On the contrary, during the forty years which followed the 
Eestoration, the whole body of the dramatists invariably re- 
present adultery, we do not say as a peccadillo, we do not say 
as an error which the violence of passion may excuse, but as 
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the caJling of a fine gentleman, as a grace withont ■which his 
character would he imperfect. It is as essential to his breeding 
and to his place in society that he shotdd mate lore to the 
wives of his neighbours as that he should know rrench, or 
that he should have a sword at his side. In aU this there is 
no passion, and scarcely anything that can be called prefer- 
ence. The hero intrigues just as he wears a wig ; because, 
if he did not, he would be a queer fellow, a city prig, perhaps 
a Puritan. All the agreeable qualities are always given to 
the gallant. All the contempt and aversion are the portion 
of the unfortmiate husband. Tate Dryden for example ; and 
compare Woodall Avith Brainsick, or Lorenzo with Gomez. 
Take Wycherley ; and compare Homer with Pinchwife. Take 
Vanbrugh ; and compare Constant with Sir John Brute. Take 
Pai-quhar; and compare Archer Avith Squire SuUen. Take 
Congreve ; and compai'e Bellmour with Pondle'wife, Careless 
Avith Sir Paul Plyant, or Scandal with Foresight. In all these 
cases, and in many more which might be named, the drama- 
tist evidently does his best to make -the person who commits 
the injury graceful, sensible, and spirited, and the person who 
suffers it a fool, or a tyrant, or both. 

Mr. Charles Lamb, indeed, attempted to set up a defence 
for this way of writing. The dramatists of the latter part of 
the seventeenth eentiu-y are not, according to binA_, to be tided 
by the standard of morality AAdiieh exists, and ought to exist, 
in real life. Their world is a conventional world. Their 
heroes and heroines belong, not to England, not to Christen- 
dom, but to an Utopia of gallantry, to a Fairyland, where the 
Bible and Burn’s Justice are unknown, where a prank which 
on this earth Avould be rewarded with the pillory is merely 
matter for a peal of elvish laughter. A real Horner, a real 
Careless, would, it is admitted, be exceedingly bad men. But 
to predicate morality or immorality of the Homer of Wych- 
erley and the Careless of CongreA^e is as absurd as it would be 
to arraign a sleeper for liis dreams. “ They belong to the 
regions of pure comedy, where no cold moral reigns. When 
Ave are among them we are among a chaotic people. We are 
not to judge them by our usages. Ho reverend institutions 
are insulted by their p>roeeediiigs, for they have none among 
them. Ho peace of families is violated, for no family ties 
exist among them. There is neither right nor wrong, grati- 
tude or its opposite, claim or duty, paternity or sonship.” 

This is, Ave believe, a fair summary of Mr. Lamb’s doctrine. 
We are sure that we do not wish to represent him unfairly. 
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For we admire Iiis genius ; we love the kind nature which 
appears in all his writings: and we chexisli his memory as 
much as if we had known him personally. But we must 
plainly say that his argument, though ingenious, is altogether 
sophistical. 

Of coui’se we perfectly understand that it is possible for a 
writer to create a conventional wmrld in which things forbid- 
den by the Decalogue and the Statute Book shall be lawful, 
and yet that the exhibition may be harmless, or even edifying”. 
For example, we suj>pose that the most austere critics would 
not accuse Fenelon of impiety and immoralitj’' on account of 
his Telemachus and his Dialogues of the Dead. In Tele- 
machus and the Dialogues of the Dead we have a false reli- 
gion, and consequently a morality which is in some points 
incorrect. We have a right and a wrong differing from the 
right and the wrong of real life. It is represented as the first 
duty of men to pay honour to Jove and Minerva. Pliilocles, 
who employs his leisure in making gra^ven images of these 
deities, is extolled for his piety in a way which contrasts 
singularly with the expressions of Isaiah on the same subject. 
The dead are judged by Minos, and rewarded with lasting 
hapjxiness for actions which Fenelon would have been the first 
to pronounce splendid sins. The same may be said of Mr. 
Southey’s Maliommedan and Hindoo heroes and heroines. 
In Tlialaba, to speak in derogation of the Arabian impostor 
is blasphemy : to drink wine is a crime : to perform ablutions 
and to pay honour to the holy cities are works of merit. In 
the Curse of Kehama., Kailyal is commended for her devotion 
to the statue of Mariataly, the goddess of the poor. But 
certainly no person will accuse Mr. Southey of having pro- 
moted or intended to promote either Islainism or Brahiniiiism. 

It is easy to see why the conventional worlds of Fenelon 
and Mr. Southey are unobjectionable. In the first place, 
they are utterly unlike the real world in which we live. Tlie 
state of society, the laws even of the physical world, are so 
different from those with which we are familiar, that we can- 
not be shocked at finding the morality also very different. 
But in truth the morality of these conventional worlds differs 
from the morality of the real world only in points where there 
is no danger that the real world will ever go wrong. The 
generosity and docility of Telemachus, the fortitude, the 
modesty, the filial tenderness of Kailyal, are virtues of all 
ages and nations. And there was very little danger that the 
Dauphin would worship Minerva, or that an English damsel 
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would dance, with a bucket on her head, before the statue of 
Mariataly. 

The case is widely different with what Mr, Charles Lamb 
calls the conventional world of Wycherley and Congi-eve. 
Here the garb, the manners, the topics of conversation are 
those of the real town and of the passing' day. The hero is 
in all superficial accomplishments exactly the fine gentleman 
whom every youth in the pit would gladly resemble. The 
heroine is the fine lady whom every youth in the pit would 
gladly marry. The scene is laid in some place which is as 
well known to the audience as their own houses, in St, James’s 
Park, or Hyde Park, or Westminster Hall. The lawyer 
bustles about with his bag, between the Common Pleas and 
the Exchequer. The Peer calls for his carriage to go to the 
House of Lords on a pi'ivate bill. A. hundred little touches 
are employed to make the fictitious world appear liJie the 
actual woi'ld. And the immorality is of a sort which never 
can be out of date, and which all the force of religion, law, 

and public opinion miited can but imperfectly restrain, ’ 

In the name of art, as well as in the name of virtue, we 
protest against the prmciple that the world of pure comedy is 
one into which no moral enters. If comedy be an imitation, 
under whatever conventions, of real life, how is it possible 
that it can have no reference to the great rule which directs 
life, and to feehngs which are called forth by every incident 
of life ? If what Mr. Charles Lamb says were correct, the 
mfeience v ould be that these di'amatists did not m the least 
undei’stand the very first pi'inciples of their craft. Pure 
landscape-painting into which no light or shade enters, pm-e 
portrait-painting into which no expression enters, are phrases 
less at variance with somid criticism than pure comedy into 
which no moral enters. 

Put it is not the fact that the world of these di'amatists is 
a world into which no moral enters. Morality constantly 
enters into that world, a sound morality, and an unsound 
morality ; the soimd morality to be insulted, derided, asso- 
ciated with ever}^ thing mean and hateful; the unsound 
morality to be set off to every advantage, and inculcated by 
all methods, direct and indirect. It is not the fkct that none 
of the inliabitants of this conventional world feel reverence 
for sacred institutions and family ties. Eondlewife, Pinch- 
wife, every person in short of narrow understanding and dis- 
gusting manners?, expresses that reverence strongly. The 
heroes and heroines, too, have a moral code of theh- own, an 
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exceedingly bad one^ but not, as Mr. Charles Lamb seems to 
think, a code existing only in the imagination of dramatists « 
It is, on the contrary, a code actually received and obeyed by 
great numbers of people. We need not go to Uto];)ia or 
I'airyland to find them. They are near at hand. Every night 
some of them cheat at the hells in the Quadrant, and others 
pace the Piazza in Covent Garden. Without flying to IsTe- 
pheloeoccygia or to the Cornet of Queen Mab, we can meet 
with sharpers, bullies, hard-hearted impudent debauehees, 
and women worthy of such paramours. The morality of the 
Country Wife and the Old Bachelor is tlie morality, not, as 
Mr. Charles Lamb maintains, of an unreal world, but of a 
world which is a great deal too real. It is the morality, not 
of a chaotic people, but of low town-rakes, and of those 
ladies whom the newspapers call dashing Cyprians.” And 
the question is simply this, whether a man of genius who 
constantly and systematically endeavours to make this sort 
of character attractive, by uniting it with beauty, grace, 
dignity, spirit, a high social position, popularity, literatiii e, 
wit, taste, Imowledge of the world, brilliant success in every 
undertaking, does or does not make an ill use of his povrers. 
We own that we are unable to understand how this question 
can be answered in any way but one. 

It must, indeed, be acknowledged, in justice to the writers 
of whom we hare spoken thus severely, that they were, to a 
great extent, the creatures of their age. And if it be asked 
why that age encouraged immorality which no other age 
would have tolerated, we have no hesitation in answering that 
this great depravation of the national taste vras the effect 
of the prevalence of Puritanism under the Comnionw^ealtli. 

To punish public outrages on morals and religion is un- 
questionably within the comj)etence of rulers. But when a 
government, not content with requiring decency, requires 
sanctity, it oversteps the hotmds which mark its proper finie- 
tions. And it may be laid down as a universal rule th-at a 
government which attenii3ts more than it ought will perforni 
less. A lawgiver udio, in order to protect distressed borrow- 
ers, limits the rate of interest, either makes it impossible 
for the objects of his care to borrow at all, or places them 
at the mercy of the worst class of usurers. A lawgiver who, 
from tenderness for labouring men, fixes the hours of their 
work and the amount of their wages, is certain to make them 
flrr more wretched than he found them. And so a goverii- 
ment which, not content with repressing scandalous excesses, 
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demands from its subjects feryent 
soon discover tliat;, while attemptin 
sible service to the cause of virtr 
promoted vice. 

For what are the means by which 
its ends ? Two only^ reward and jpimishment 

impotent for the purpose of tonchingrthe heart, 
functionary who is told that he will be promoted if^he is 
a devout Catholic^ and turned out of his place if he is not 
will probably go to mass every morning, exclude meat froni 
liis table on Fridaj^s, shrive himself regularly, and perhaps 
let his superiors loiow that he wears a hair shirt next his 
bkiii. Under a Puritan government, a person who is apprised 
that piety is essential to thriving* in the world will be strict 
in the observaiice of the Siinda^y, or, as he will call it, Sab- 
bath, and will avoid a theatre as if it w’^ei'e plag'ue-stricken. 
Such a show of religion as this the hope of gain and the fear 
of loss will produce, at a week’s notice, in any ahundance 
which a government may require. But under this show, 
sensuality, ambition, avarice, and hatred retadn unimpairecl 
power, and the seeming convert has only added to the vices 


and austeie piety, will 
g to render an inipos- 
.e, it has in truth only 

a government can effect 

* I powerful 

means, indeed, for influencing the exterior act, but altoo*ether 

A public 
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nients, pensions, and regiments. Fortliwitli Versailles 'be- 
came, ill every tiling but dress, a convent. The pulpits and 
confessionals were sniTOunded by swords and embroidery* 
The Marshals of France were much in prayer ; and there 
was hardly one among the Dukes and Peers who did not 
carry good little books in his j>ocket, fast during Lent, and 
commuiiieate at Easter. Madame de Maiiiteiion, who had a 
great share in the blessed work, boasted that devotion had 
become quite the fashion. A fashion indeed it was ; and like 
a fashion it passed away. No sooner had the old king been 
carried to St, Denis than the whole court unmasked. Every 
man hastened to indemnify himself, by the excess of licen- 
tiousness and impudence, for years of mortification. The 
same persons who, a few months before, with meek voices 
and demnre looks, had consulted divines about the state of 
their souls, now surrounded the midnight table where, amidst 
the boiiiidiiig of champagne corks, a drunken prince, en- 
throned between Dubois and Madame de Parabere, hic- 
coughed out atheistical arguments and obscene jests. The 
early part of the reign of Louis the Fourteenth had been a 
time of license 5 but the most dissolute men of that genera- 
tion would have blushed at the orgies of the Eegency. 

It was the same with our fathers in the time of the Great 
Civil War. We are by no means unmindful of the great 
debt which mankind owes to the Puritans of that time, the 
deliverers of England, the founders of the American Com- 
monwealths. But in the day of their power, those men com- 
mitted one great fault, which left deep and lasting traces in 
the national character and manners. They mistook the end 
and overrated the force of government. They determined, 
not merely to protect religion and public morals from iiisiilt, 
an object for which the civil sword, in discreet hands, may 
be beneficially employed, but to make the peof^le committed 
to their rule truly devout. Yet, if they had only reflected on 
events which they had themselves witnessed and in which 
they had themselves borne a great part, they would have seen 
what was likely to be the result of their enterprise. They 
had lived under a government which, duiing a long course of 
years, did all that could be done, by lavish boimty and by 
rigorous pimishinent, to enforce conformity to the doctrine 
and discipline of the Church of England. No person sus- 
pected of hostility to that church had the smallest chance of 
obtaining fiivour at the court of Charles. Avowed dissent 
was punished by imprisonment, by ignominious exposure, by 
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cmel nuliilatioiis, and by riimons fines. And tlie event had 
been that the Cliiirch had fallen, and had, in its fall, dragged 
down with it a monarchy which had stood six hundred years. 
The Puritan might have learned, if fifom nothing else, yet 
from his own recent victory, that governments which attempt 
things beyond their reach are likely not merely to fail, but to 
produce an effect directly the opposite of that which they 
contemplate as desirable. 

All this was overlooked. The saints were to inherit the 
earth. The theatres w^ere closed. The fine arts were placed 
under absurd restraints. Vices wdiich had never before been 
even misdemeanors were made capital felonies. It was 
solemnly resolved by Parliament that no person shall be 
employed but such as the House shall be satisfied of his real 
godliiiess,^^ The pious assembly had a Bible lying on the 
table for reference. If they had consulted it they might 
have learned that the wheat and the tares grow together in- 
separably, and must either be spared together or rooted up 
together. To know whether a man was really godly ivas im- 
possible. But it was easy to know whether he had a plain 
dress, lank hair, iio starch in his linen, no gay furniture in 
his house ; whether he tallied through his nose, and showed 
the whites of his eyes 5 whether he named his children As- 
surance, Tribulation, and Maher-shalal-hash-baz ; -wliether 
he avoided Spring Garden when in tomi, and abstained from 
hunting and hawking when in the country ; v^hetlier he ex- 
pounded hard scriptures to his troop of dragoons, and talked 
in a committee of ways and means about seeking the Lord, 
These were tests which could easily be applied. The mis- 
fortune was that they were tests which proved nothing. 
Such as they were, they were employed by the dominant 
party. And the consequence was that a crowd of impostors, 
ill every walk of life, began to mimic and to caricature what 
were then regarded as the outivard signs of saiietity. The 
nation was not duped. The restraints of that gloomy time 
were such as would have been impatiently borne, if imposed 
by men who were universally believed to be saints. Those 
restraints became altogether insupportable when they were 
known to be kept up for the lorofit of hypocrites. It is quite 
certain that, even if the royal family had never returned, 
even if Eichard Cromwell or Heimy Cromwell had been at 
the head of the administration, there would been a 
great relaxation of manners. Before the Eestoration many 
signs indicated that a period of license was at hand. The 
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Restoration cruslied for a time tlae Puritan party, and placed 
supreme power in tlie hands of a libertine. The political 
eoiiiiter-reyolution assisted the moral counter-revolution, and 
was in turn assisted by it, A period of wild and desperate 
dissoluteness followed. Even in remote manor-houses and 
hamlets the change was in some degree felt 5 but in London 
the outbreak of debauchery was appaling 5 and in London 
the places most deeply infected wore the Palace, the quarters 
inhabited by the aristocracy, and the Iims of Court, It was 
on the support of these parts of the town that the playhouses 
dex:>eiided. The character of the drama became conformed 
to the character of its patrons. The comic poet was the 
inoutlipiece of the most deeply corrupted part of a corrupted 
society. And in the plays before us we find, distilled and 
condensed, the essential spirit of the fashionable world 
during the Anti-puritan reaction. 

The Puritan had affected formality 5 the comic poet laughed 
at decorum. The Puiitan had frowned at innocent diver- 
sions; the comic poet took under Ms patronage the most 
flagitious excesses. The Puritan had canted 5 the comic poet 
blasphemed. The Puritan had made an affair of gallantry 
felony without benefit of clei’gy 5 the comic poet represented 
it as an honourable distinction. The Puritan spoke with 
disdain of the low standard of popular morality; his life was 
regulated by a far more rigid code ; his virtue was sustained 
by motives unknomi to men of the world. Unhappily it had 
been amply proved in many cases, and might well be sus- 
pected in many more, that these high pretensions were im- 
fotmded. Accordingly, the fashionable circles, and the comic 
poets who were the spokesmen of those circles, took up the 
notion that all professions of piety and integrity were to be 
construed by the rule of contrary ; that it might -well be 
doubted whether there was such a thing as virtue in the 
world ; but that, at all events, a person who affected, to be 
better than his neighbours was sure to be a knave. 

In the old drama there had been iniicli that was repre- 
hensible. But whoever compares even tlie least decorous 
plays of Fletcher with those contained in the volume before 
us will see how much the profligacy which follows a period 
of overstrained austerity goes beyond the profligacy which 
precedes such a period. The nation resembled the demoniac 
in the Hew Testament. The Puritans boasted that the un- 
clean spirit was cast out. The house was empty, swept, and 
garnished; and for a time the expelled tenant wandered 
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tkroiigli dry places seeking rest and finding none. But tlie 
, force of tlie exorcism 'was spent. Tlie fiend returned to Ms 

■ abode; and returned not alone. He took to Mm seven other 

spirits moi'e wicked than himself. They entered in, and 
, dwelt together: and the second possession was worse than 

j the fii’st. 

I We Avill now, as far as our limits will permit, pass in re- 

r view the writer’s to whom Mr. Leigh Hunt has introduced us. 

i Of the fom’, Wycherley stands, we think, last in litexaij 

; merit, but first in order of time, and first, Ibeyond all doubt, 

! in immorality. ' 

William Wtcheelet was born in 1640. He was the son 
t of a Shropshire gentleman of old family, and of what was 

then accounted a good estate. The property was estimated 
at six hundred a year, a fortune which, among the fortunes 
at that time, probably ranked as a fortune of two thousand 
a year would rank in our days. 

William was an infant when the civil war broke out; and 
while he was still in his rudiments, a Presbyterian hierarchy 
and a i-epublican government were established on the ruins 
of the ancient church and throne. Old Mr. Wycherley was 
attached to the royal cause and was not disposed to entrust 
the education of his heir to the solemn Puritans who now 
ruled the universities and public schools. Accordmgly the 
young gentleman was sent at fifteen to Prance. He resided 
some time in the neighbourhood of the Dube of Montausier, 
chief of one of the noblest families of Touraine. The Duke’s 
wife, a daughter of the house of Rambouillet, was a finished 
specimen of those talents and acconiplislunents for which her 
race was celebrated. The young foreigner was introduced to 
; the splendid circle which surrounded the duchess, and there 

j he apj>ears to have learned some g'ood and some evil. In a 

. few years he returned to his country a fine gentleman and a 

j Papist. His conversion, it may safely be affirmed, was the 

i effect, not of an}" strong impression on his miderstanding or 

I feelings, but paitly of intercourse with an agreeable society in 

I which the Church of Rome was the fasMon, and partly of that 

! aversion to Calvinistic austerities which was tbnu almost uni- 

versal among young Englishmen of parts and spirit, and 
which, at one time, seemed likely to make one half of them 
Catholics, and the other half Atheists. 

But the Restoi’ation came. The "universities wei'e again in 
loyal hands ; and there was reason to hope that there would 
i be again a national church fit for a gentleman. Wycherley 
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became a member of Queen’s College, Oxford, and abjured tlie 
errors of tlie Cliurcli of Eome. Tlie soinewliat equivocal glory 
of turning, for a short time, a good»for-iiotbirig Papist into a 
..good-for-iiotliiiig Protestant is. ascribed to Bisliop Barlow. 

W^'clieiie}^ left Oxford without taking a degree, and entered 
at the Temple, where he lived gaily for some years., observing 
the humours of the town, enjoying its pleasures, and picking 
up just as much law as was necessary to make the character 
of a pettifogging attorney or of a litigious client entertaining 
in a comedy. 

Prom an early age he had been in the habit of amusing 
himself by writing. Some wretched lines of liis on the Be- 
storatioii are still extant. Had he devoted himself to the 
making of verses, he would have been nearly as far below 
Tate and Blackniore as Tate and Blackmore are below Drydeii. 
His only chance for renown -would have been that he might 
have occupied a niche in a satire, between Pleckiioe and Settle. 
There was, however, another kind of composition in which his 
talents and acquirements qualified Mm., to succeed ; and t<'> 
that he judiciously betook himself. 

In his old age he used to say that he wrote Love in a Wood 
at nineteen, the G-entlenian Dancing-Master at twenty-one, 
the Plain Dealer at twenty-five, and the Country Trife at one 
or two and thirty. We are incredulous, we own, as to the 
truth of this story. ITothmg that we Imow of Wyelierle}* 
leads us to think him incapable of sacrificing truth to vanity. 
And liis memory in the decline of his life played him such 
strange tricks that we might question the correctness of his 
assertion without throwing any imputation on his veracity. 
It is ceid-aiii that none of his jolays was acted till 1672, when 
he gave Love in a Wood to the public. ■ It seems iniprobable 
that he should resolve on so important an occasion as that of 
a first appearance before the world, to run his chaiiee with a 
feeble piece, vvwitteii before his talents were ripe, Ijefore his 
style was formed, before he had looked abroad into tlie world ; 
and this ivhen ho had actually in his desk two higiily-finislied 
plays, the fruit of his matured powers, "Wlieii we loolv mi- 
nutely at the pieces themselves, we find in every part of tliem. 
reason to suspect the accuracy of Wycherley’s statement. In 
the first scene of Love in a Wood, to go no further, we find 
many passages which he could not have -wiitten when he vras 
nineteen. There is an allusion to geiitleineii’s perbvigs, which 
first came into fashion in 1663; an allusion to guineas, vdiieli 
were first struck in 1663 ; an allusioii to the vests whieli 
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Charles ordered to be worn at court in 1666 ; an allusion to 
the fire of 1666 ; and sereral political allusions which must 
be assigned to tinves later than the year of the Siestoration^ 
to times when the government and the city were opposed to 
each other, and when the Presbyterian ministers had been 
driven from the parish chm-ches to the conventicles. But it 
is needless to dwell on particular expressions. The whole air 
and spirit of the piece belong to a period subsequent to that 
mentioned by Wycherley. As to the Plain Dealer, which is 
said to have been written when he was twenty-five, it eontaius 
one scene unquestionably written after 1675, several which 
are later than 1668, and scarcely a line which can have been 


composed before the end of 1666. 

Wliatever may have been the age at which Wycherley com- 
posed his plays, it is certain that he did not bring them' before 
the public till he was upwards of thirty. In 1672, Love in a 
Wood was acted with more success than it deserved, and this 
event produced a great change m the fortunes of the author. 
The Duchess of Cleveland cast her eyes upon him, and was 
pleased with Ms appearance. TMs abandoned woman, not 
content with her complaisant husband and her royal keeper, 
lavished her fondness on a crowd of paramours of all ranks, 
from dukes to rope-dancers. In the time of the common- 
wealth she commenced her career of gaUantiy, and termi- 
nated it under Anne, by marrying, when a great-grandmother, 
that worthless fop. Beau Fielding. It is not strange that she 
should have I’egarded Wycherley with favour. His figure was 
commandmg, Ms countenance strikingly handsome, his look 
and deportment full of grace and dignity. He had, as Pope 
said long after, “the true nobleman lookj” the look which 
seems to indicate superiority, and a not unbecoming con- 
sciousness of superiority. His hair indeed, as he says in 
one of his poems, was prematurely gi-ey. But in that age of 
periwigs this misfortune was of little impoidance. The Duchess 
admired him, and proceeded to make love to him, after the 
fashion of the coarse-minded and shameless circle to which 
she belonged. In the Ping, when the crowd of beauties and 
fine gentlemen was thickest, she put her head out of her 
coach-window, and bawled to Mm, “Sm, you are a rascal; 
you are a villain and, if she is not belied, she added another 
phrase of abuse which we will not quote, but of which we may 
say that it might most justly have been applied to her own 
children. Wycherley called on her Grace the next day, and 
with great humility begged to know in what way he had been 
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SO unfortunate as to disoblige her. Thus began an inti- 
macy from which the poet probably expected wealth and 
honours. Nor were such expectations iiiireasonable. A 
handsome young fellow about the courts known by the name 
of Jack Chiirchil], was, about the same time, so lucky as to 
become the object of a short-lired fancy of the Duchess. 
She had presented him with five thousand pounds, the 
price, in all probability, of some title or pardon. The prin 
dent youth had lent the money on high interest and on landed 
security ; and this judicious investment was the beginning of 
the most' splendid private fortune in Europe. W^-cherley was 
not so luck}'. The partiality with which the gTeat lady re- 
garded him was indeed the talk of the whole town; and sixty 
years later old men who: remembered those days told Yoltaire 
that she often stole from the court to her lover’s chambers in 
the Temple, disguised like a country girl, with a straw-hat on 
her head, pattens on her feet, and a basket in her hand. The 
poet was indeed too happy and proud to be discreet. He dedi- 
cated to the Duchess the play which had led to their a cquain- 
tance, and in the dedicatioii expressed himself in terms wdiich 
could not but confirm the reports which had gone abroad. 
But at Whitehall such an affair was regarded in no serious 
light. The lady was not afraid to bring Wycherley to court, 
and to introduce him to a splendid society with which, as far 
as appears, he had never before mixed. The easy king, who 
allowed to his mistresses the same liberty which he claimed for 
himself, was pleased with the conversation and manners of his 
new rival. So high did Wycherley stand in the royal favour 
that once, when he was confined by a fever to his lodgings in 
Bow Street, Charles, who, -with all his faults, was certainly a 
mam of social and affable disposition, called on him, sat by 
his bed, advised him to try change of air, and gave him a 
handsome sum of money to defray the expense of a journey. 
Buckingham, then Master of the. Horse, and one of that infa- 
mous ministry known by the name of the Cabal, had been one 
of the Duchess’s innmnerable paramours. He at first showed 
some symptoms of jealousy ; but he soon, after his fiishion, 
veered round from anger To fondness, and gave. .Wycherley, 
a commission in his own regiment and a place in the royal 
household. 

It would be unjiist to Wycherley’s memory not to mention 
here the only good action, as far as we Imow, of his whole 
life. He is said to have made great exertions to obtain the 
patronage of Buckingham for the illustrious author of Hudi- 
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braSj who was now sinking into an obscure grave, neglected 
bj a nation proud of his genius, and by a court which he had 
seived too well. His Grace consented to see poor Butler ; and 
an appointment was made. But unhappily two pretty women 
passed by , the volatile Duke ran after them ; the opportu- 
nity was lost, and could never be regained. 

The second Dutch war, the most disgraceful war in the 
whole history of England, was now raging. It was not in 
that age considered as by any means necessary that a naval 
officer should receive a professional education. Young men 
of rank, who were hardly able to keep their feet in a breeze, 
served on board of the King’s ships, sometimes with comiiiis- 
sions, and sometimes as volunteers. Mulgrave, Dorset, Eo- 
chester, and many others, left the playhouses and the Mail 
for hammocks and salt pork, and, ignorant as they were of 
the rudiments of naval service, showed, at least, on the day 
of battle, the courage which is seldom wanting in an English 
gentleman. All good judges of maritime ajffairs complained 
that, mider this system, the ships were grossly mismanaged, 
and that the tarpaulins contracted the vices, without acquir- 
ing the graces, of the court. But on this subject, as on every 
other where the interests or whims of favourites were con- 
cerned, the government of Charles was deaf to all remon- 
strances, Wycherley did not choose to he out of the fashion. 
He embarked, was present at a battle, and celebrated it, on 
his return, in a copy of verses too bad for the bellnian.”^^ 

About the same time, he brought on the stage his second 
piece, the Gentleman Dancing-Master. The biographers say 
nothing, as far as we remember, about the fate of this plav. 
There is, however, reason to believe that, though certainly far 
superior to Love in a W ood, it was not equally successful. It 
was first tried at the west end of the town, and, as the poet 
confessed, would scarce do there.” It was then performed 


Mr. Leigh. Hunt supposes that the 
battle at which Wycherley was present 
was that which the Duke of York gained 
over Opdam, in 1665. "We believe that 
it was one of the battles between Eiipcrt 
and De Eiiytcr, in 1673. 

The point is of no importance ; and 
there cannot be said to be much evidence 
either way. We offer, however, to Mr. 
Leigh Hunt’s consideration three argu- 
ments, of no great weight certainly, yet 
such as ought, we think, to prevail in the 
absence of, better. First, it is not very 
likely that a young Templar, quite un- 
known i n the world,— and Wycherley was 


such in 1665, — should have quitted hi.s 
chamhers to go to sea. On the other 
hand, it would he in the regular course 
of things, that, when a courtier and an 
equerry, he should offer his services. 
Secondly, his verses appear to have been 
w'ritten after a drawn battle, like those 
of 1673, and not after a complete victory, 
like that of 1665. Thirdly, in the epi- 
logue to the Gentleman Dancing-Mastej’, 
mitten in 1673, he says that « all gen- 
tlemen must pack to sea an expi’ession 
which makes it probable that he did not 
himself mean to stay behind. 
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ill SaliBbury Court, blit, as it slioiild seem, witli iio better 
event, Eor, in the prologue to the Country Wife, Wycherley 
described himself as the late so baffled scribbler.” 

In 1675, the Country Wife was performed with brilliant 
success, which, in a literary point of view, was not wholly un- 
merited. For, though one of the most profligate and heart- 
less of human compositions, it is the elaborate production of 
a mind, not indeed rich, original, or imaginative, but inge- 
nious, obseivant, quick to seize hints, and patient of the toil 
of polishing'. 

The Plain Dealer, eqnally immoral and eqnally well written, 
appeared in 1677. At first this piece pleased the people less 
than the critics; but after a time its unquestionable merite 
and the zealous support of Lord Dorset, whose influence in 
literary and fashionable society was unbounded, established it 
in the public favoim. 

The fortune of Wycherley was now in the zenith, and be- 
gan to decline. A long life was still before him. But it was 
destined to be filled with nothing but shame and m’etclied- 
ness, domestic dissensions, literary failures, and pecuniary 
embarrassments. 

The King, who was looking about for an accomplished man 
to conduct the education of his natural son, the young Duke 
of Eichmond, at length fixed on Wycherley. The poet, 
exulting in his good luck, went domi to amuse himself at 
Tunbridge Wells, looked into a bookseller’s shop on the 
Pantiles, and, to liis great delight, heard a handsome woman 
ask for the Plain Dealer which had just been published. He 
made acquaintance with the lady, who proved to be the 
Countess of Drogheda, a gay yomig widow, with an ample 
jointure. She was charmed with his i3ersoii and his wit, and, 
after a short flirtation, agreed to become his wife. Wycherley 
seems to have been apprehensive that this connexion might 
not suit well ivith the King’s plans respecting the Duke of 
Eichmond. He accordingly prevailed on the lady to eoii- 
sent to a private marriage. All came out. Charles tliouglit 
the couduct of Wycherley both disrespectful and disiiigenuoiis. ' 
Other causes probably assisted to alienate the sovereign froin 
the subject who had lately been so highly favoured. . Buck- ' 
mgham was now in opposition, and had been committed to 
the Tower; not, as Mr. Leigh Himt supposes, on a charge of 
treason, but by an order of the House of Lords for some ex- 
pressions which he had used in debate. Wj^cherley wrote 
some bad lines in praise of his imprisoned patron, -which, if 
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fcliey came to the knowledge of the Eing, would certainly have 
made his majesty very angry. The favour of the court was 
completely withdrawn from the poet. An amiable woman 
with a large fortune might indeed have been an ample com- 
pensation for the loss. But Lady Drogheda was ill-tenij)ered^ 
imperious, and extravagantly jealous- She had herself been 
a maid of honour at Whitehall She well knew in what e^sti- 
mation conjugal fidelity was held among the fine gentlemen 
there, and watched her town husband as assiduously as Mr. 
Piiicliwife watched his country wife. The unfortunate wit 
wms, indeed, allowed to meet his friends at a tavern o|)posite 
to his OAvii house. But on such occasions the windows were 
always open, in order that her Ladyshij),' who was posted 
on the other side of the sti^eet, might be satisfied that no 
woman was of the i3arty. 

The death of Lady Drogheda released the j)oet from this 
distress ; but a series of disasters, in raj)id succession, broke 
clown, his health, his spirits, and his fortune. His wife meant 
to leave him a good property, and left him only a lawsuit. 
His father could not or would not assist him. Wycherley 
was at length thrown into the Meet, and languished there 
during seven years, utterly forgotten, as it should seem, by 
the gay and lively circle of which he had been a distinguished 
ornament. In the extremity of Ms distress he implored the 
publisher who had been enriched by the sale of his works to 
lend him twenty pounds, and was refused. His comedies, 
however, still kept possession of the stage, and drew groat 
audiences which troubled themselves little about the situation 
of the author. At length James the Second, who had now 
succeeded to the throne, happened to go to the theatre on an 
evening when the Plain Dealer was acted. He was pleased 
by the performance, and touched by the fate of the writer, 
whom he probably remembered as one of the gayest and 
handsomest of his brother’s courtiers. The King determined 
to pay Wycherley’s debts, and to settle on the unfortunate 
poet a pension of two hundred pounds a year. This munifi- 
cence on the pait; of a prince who was little in the habit of 
rewax'ding literary inexit, and whose whole soul was devoted 
to the interests of his church, raises in us a surmise which 
Mr. Leigh Hunt will, we fear, pronounce very uncharitable. 
We cannot helj) suspecting that it was at this time that Wy- 
cherley returned to the communion of the Ohurcli of Home, 
That he did return to the communion of the Church of Eome 
is certain. Tlie date of his reconversion, as far as we know, 
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lias never teen mentioned by any biograplier. We believe 
that, if we place it at tliis time, we do no injustice to tlie 
cliaracter eitlier of Wyelierley or James. 

Not long after, old Mr. Wycherley died ; and his son, now 
past the middle of life, came to the fiimily estate. Still, how- 
ever, he was not at his ease. His embarrassments' were; 
great : his property was strictly tied up ; and he was on very 
bad terms with the heir-at-law. He appears to have led, 
during a long course of years, that most 'wi’etched life, the 
life of a vicious old hoy about town. Expensive tastes with 
little money, and licentious ainietites with declining vigom, 
vv-ere the just penance for his early irregularities. A severe 
illness had produced a singular effect on liis intellect. His 
memory played him pranks stranger than almost any that 
are to be found in the history of that strange faculty. It 
seemed to be at once preternaturally strong and preternatu- 
mlly weak. If a book was read to him before he went to 
bed, he would wake the next morning with his mind fall of 
the thoughts and expressions which he had heard over night; 
and he would widte them dowii, without in the least suspect- 
ing that they were not his own. In Ms verses the same ideas, 
and even the same wox’ds, came over and over again several 
times in a short composition. His fine person bore the 
marks of age, sickness, and sorrow; and he mourned for his 
departed beauty with an effeminate regret. He could not 
look without a sigh at the portrait which Lely had painted 
of him when he was only twenty-eight, and often murmured, 
Quantum mutahis ah iUa, He was still nervously anxious 
about his literary reputation, and not content with the fame 
which he still possessed as a dramatist, was determined to 
be renowned as a satirist and an amatory poet. . In 1704, 
after twenty-seven years of silence, he again appeared as an 
author. He jxiit forth a large folio of miscellaneous verses, 
which, we believe, has never been reprinted. Some of these 
pieces had probably circulated through the town in iiianu- 
script. Eor, before the volume appeared, the critics at the 
coffee-houses very confidently predicted that it would be 
utterly woi-thless, and were in consequence bitterly reviled 
by the poet in an iU-written, foolish, and egotistical preface. 
The book amply vindicated the most unfavourable prophecies 
that had been hazarded. The style and versification are 
beneath criticism ; the morals are those of Eochester. For 
Eochester, indeed, there was some excuse. IVlien his of- 
fences against decorum were committed, he was a very young 
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H man, misled by a prevailing fasliion. Wycberley was sixty- 

J four. He bad long outlived tbe times wben libertinism was 

I regarded as essential to the character of a wit and a gentle- 

I man. Most of the rising poets, Addison, for example, John 

; Philips, and Eowe, were studious of decency. We can hardly 

conceive anything more miserable than the figm-e which the 
, ribald old man makes in the midst of so many sober and 

j well-conducted youths. 

f In the very year in which this bulky volume of obscene 

)■ doggerel was imblished, Wycherley formed an acquaintance 

,i of a very singular kind. A little, pale, crooked, sickly, 

bright-eyed urchin, just turned of sixteen, had TOitten some 
copies of verses in which discerning judges could detect the 
promise of future eminence. There was, indeed, as yet 
nothing very striking or original in the conceptions of the 
yoxmg poet. But he was already sldlled in the art of 
metrical composition. His diction and his music Avere not 
i those of the great old masters j but that which his ablest 

contemporaries were labouring to do he already did best. 
His style was not richly poetical; but it was always neat, 
compact, and pointed. His verse xvanted variety of pause, of 
swell, and of cadence, but never gi'ated hai-shly on the ear, 
or disappointed it by a feeble close. The youth was already 
free of the company of wits, and was greatly elated at being 
introduced to the author of the Plain Dealer and the Countrv 
Wife. 

I It is curious to trace the history of the intercourse which 

I took place between Wycherley and Pojpe, between the repre- 

I sentative of the age that xvas going out and the representative 

i of the age that was coming in, between' the Mend of Eoches- 

I ter and Buckingham, and the Mend of Lyttelton and Mans- 

i field. At first the boy was enchanted by the kindness and 

I condescension of so eminent a writer, haunted his door, and 

I followed him about like a spaniel from coffee-house to coffee- 

house. Letters full of affection, humility, and fiilsonie flattery 
were interchanged between the friends. But the first ardou: 
i of affection could not last. Pope, though at no time scrnpti- 

I lously delicate in his writings or fastidious as to the morals 

■ of his associates, was shocked by the indecency of a rake wdio, 

j at seventy, was still the representative of the monstrous pro- 

fligaey of the Restoration. As the youth grew older, as his 
; mind expanded and his fiime rose, he appreciated both him- 

self and Wycherley more correctly. He felt a just contempt 
for the old gentleman’s verses, and was at no great pains to 
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conceal Ms opinion. ’Wyclierley, on tlie otlier hancl^ iliongh 
blinded by self-loTe to tlie imperfections of wliat lie called 
Ms poetry, could not bnt see that there was an immense 
difference between Ms young companion’s rliyiiies and Ms 
own. He was divided between two feelings. He ■wislieci to 
have tlie assistance of so sMlful a band to polisb Ms lines ; 
and yet be shrank from the himiiliation of being beholden 
for literary assistance to a lad who might have been his 
grandson. Pope was willing to give assistance, but was by 
no means disposed to give assistance and flattery too. He 
took the trouble to retouch whole reams of feeble stumbling 
verses, and inserted many vigoi'ous lines which the least 
skilful reader will distinguish in an instant. But he tlioiigli t 
that by these services he acquired a right to express himself 
in terms which would not, xmder ordinary circumstances, 
become one who was addressing a man of four times his age. 
Ir» one letter, he tells Wycherley that the worst pieces are 
such as, to render them very good, would recpiire almost the 
entire new writing of them.” In another, he gives the fol- 
lowing account of his corrections : Though the whole be as 
short again as at first, there is not one thought omitted but 
what is a repetition of something in yoxm first volume, or in 
this very pai^er ; and the versification throughout is, I believe, 
such as nobody can be shocked at. The repeated permission 
you give me of dealing freely with you, will, I hope, excuse 
what I have done ; for, if I hawe not spared you when I 
thought severity would do you a kindness, I have not 
mangled you where I thought there was no absolute need of 
amputation.” Wj^cherley continued to return thanks for all 
this hacking and hewing, which was, indeed, of inestimable 
service to his compositions. But at last Ms thanks began to 
sound very like reproaches. In private, he is said to have 
described Pope as a person who could not cut out a suit, but 
who had some skill in turning old coats. In liis letters to 
Pope, while he acknowledged that the versification of the 
poems had been greatly improved, he sjpoke of the whole art 
of versification with scorn, and sneered at those who/pre- ' 
ferred sound to sense. Pope revenged himself for this out-. 
break. of sp,leeii by return of post. He had in Ms hands ;■ a 
volume of Wycherley’s rhymes, and he wrote to say that this 
volume was so Ml of faults that he could not correct it with- 
out completely defacing the manuscript. ^^I am,” he said, 
equally afraid of sparing you, and of offending you by too 
impudent a correction.” This was more than flesh and blood 
could bear. Wycherley reclaimed his papers, in a letter in 
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which, resentment shows itself plainly through the thin dis- 
guise of civility. Pope, glad to be rid of a troublesome and 
inglorious task, sent back the deposit, and, by way of a part- 
ing courtesy, advised the old man to turn his poetry into 
prose, and asstued him that the public would like his 
thoughts much better without his versification. Thus ended 
this memorable correspondence. 

Wycherley lived some years after the temination of the 
strange friendship which we have described. Tire last scene 
of Ms life was, perhaps, the most scandalous. Ten days 
befoi-e his death, at seventy-five, he married a young girl, 
merely in order to injure his nephew, an act which proves 
that neither years, nor adversity, nor what he called his 
philosophy, nor either of the religions which he had at dif- 
ferent times professed, had taught him the rudiments of 
morality. He died in December, 1715, and lies in the vault 
under the chm-ch of St. Paul in Covent-Garden. 

His bride soon atter mai*ried a Captain Shrimirton, who 
thus became possessed of a large collection of manuscripts. 
These were sold to a bookseller*. They were so full of erasures 
and interlineations that no printer could decipher them. It 
was necessary to call in the aid of a professed critic; and 
Theobald, the editor of Shakspeare, and the hero of the first 
Dmrciad, was emjrloyod to ascertairr the true reading. Irr 
this way a volume of miscellanies in verse arrd prose was 
got up for the market. The collection derives all its value 
from the traces of Pope’s hand, which are every where dis- 
cernible. 

Of the moral character of Wycherley it can hardly be 
necessary for us to say more. His fame as a writer rests 
wholly on his comedies, and chiefly on the last two. Even 
as a comic writer, he was ' neither of the best school, nor 
highest in his school. He was in truth a worse Congreve. 
His chief merit, like Congreve’s, lies in the style of his dia- 
logue. But the wit which lights up the Plaiir Dealer and 
the Country Wife is pale and flickering, when compared 
with the gorgeous blaze which dazzles us almost to blind- 
ness in Love for Love and the Way of the World. Like 
Congreve, and, indeed, even more than Congreve, Wycherley 
is re^y to saci'ifice dramatic propriety to the liveliness of 
his dialogue. The poet speaks out of the mouths of all his 
dimces and coxcombs, and makes them describe themselves 
with a good sense and acuteness which puts them on a level 
with the wits and heroes. We will give two instances, the 
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first wliicli occur to xis, from the Country Wife. Tliere a, re 
ill the world fools who find the society of old friends insipid, 
and who are always running after new coinpaiiioiis. Such a 
character is a fair subject for comedy. But nothing can be 
more absurd than to introduce a man of this soiii saying to 
his comrade, “ I can deny you nothing : for though I liavo 
known thee a great wdiile, never go if I do not love tliee as 
well as a new acquaintance.^^ That town-wits, again, have 
always been rather a heartless class, is true. But none of 
them, we will answer for it, ever said to a young lady to 
whom he was making love, “We wits rail and make love 
often, but to show our parts : as -we have no affections, so we 
have no malice.’’ 

Wycherley’s plays are said to have been the produce of 
long and patient labour. The epithet of “slow” was early 
given to him by Eochester, and was frequently repeated. In 
truth his mind, unless we are greatly mistaken, was naturally 
a very meagre soil, and was forced only by great labour and 
outlay to bear fruit wdiich, after all, -was not of the highest 
flavour. He has scarcely more claim to originality than 
Terence. It is not too much to say that there is hardly any 
thing of the least value in his plays of which the hint is not 
to be found elsewhere. The best scenes in the Gentleman 
Dancing-Master were suggested by Calderon’s Maestro de 
Danzar^ not by any means one of the happiest comedies of 
the great Castilian poet. The Country Wife is borrowed 
from the Ecole des Maris and the Ecoh des Femmes. The 
groundwork of the Plain Dealer is taken from the Misan- 
throve of Moliere. One whole scene is almost translated 
from the Critique de VEcole des Femmes. Fidelia is Sliak- 
speare’s Viola stolen, and marred in the stealing; and the 
Widow Blackacre, beyond comparison Wycherley’s best comic 
character, is the Countess in Eacine’s Flaideurs^ talking the 
jargon of English instead of that of Erencli chicane. 

The only thing original about Wycherley, the only thing 
which he could furnish from his own mind in inexhaustible 
abundance, was profligacy. It is curious to observe lio^v 
every thing that he touched, luwever j)ure and. noble, took 
in an instant the colour of his owm mind. Compare the 
Ecole des Femmes with the Coimtry Wife. Agnes is a simple 
and amiable girl, 'whose heart is indeed full of love, but of 
love sanctioned by honour, moralit}'', and religion. Her 
natural talents are great. They have been hidden, and, tis 
it uiight api^ear, destroyed by an education elaborately bad. 
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But tliey ai'e called forth into full energy by a virtiions paa~ 
sioii. Her loTer/ while he adores her beauty, is too honest 
a man to abuse the confiding tenderness of a creature so 
charming and inexperienced. Wycherley takes this plot 
into his hands ; and forthwith this sweet and graceful court- 
ship becomes a licentious intrigue of the lowest and least 
sentimental kind, between an impudent London rake and 
the idiot wife of a country squire. We will not go into de- 
tails. In truth, Wycherley’s indecency is protected against 
the critics as a skunk is protected against the hunters. It is 
safe, because it is too filthy to handle, and too noisome even 
to approach. 

It is the same with the Plain Dealer. How careful has 
Sliakspeare been in Twelfth Mgiit to preserve the dignity 
and delicacy of Viola under her disguise ! Even when wear- 
ing a page’s doublet and hose, she is never mixed up with any 
transaction which the most fastidious mind could regard as 
leaving a stain on her. She is emj)loyed by the Duke on an 
embassy of love to Olivia, but on an embassy of the most 
honourable kind. Wycherley borrows Viola ; and Viola forth- 
with becomes a pandar of the basest sort. But the character 
of Manly is the best illustration of our meaning. Moliere 
exhibited in his misanthrope a pure and noble mind, which 
had been sorely vexed by the sight of perfidy and malevolence, 
disguised under the forms of politeness. As every extreme 
naturally generates its contraiy, Alceste ado];)ts a standard of 
good and evil directly opposed to that of the society which 
suiTounds him. Courtesy seems to him a vice; and those 
stern virtues which are neglected by the foi>s and coquettes 
of Paris become too exclusively the objects of his veneration. 
He is often to blame ; he is often ridiculous ; but he is always 
a good man ; and the feeling which he inspires is regret that 
a person so estimable should be so unamiable. Vtycherley 
borrowed Alceste, and turned him,— we quote the words of so 
lenient a critic as Mr. Leigh Hunt, — into ferocions sensu- 
alist, who believed himself as great a rascal as he thought 
every body else.” The surliness of Moliere’s hero is copied 
and caricatured. But the most nauseous libertinism and the 
most dastardly fraud are substituted for the purity and integ- 
rity of the original. And, to make the whole complete, 
Wycherley does not seem to have been aware that he was not 
drawing the portrait of an eminently honest man. So de- 
praved -was his moral taste that, while he firmly believed that 
he was prodneing a picture of virtue too exalted for the com- 
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Bierce of tliis world, lie was really delineating tlie greatest 
rascal tliat is to be fonnd, even in liis own writings. 

We pass a very severe censure on Wycherley, when we say 
that it is a relief to turn from him to Congreve. Co.ngreve\s 
writings, indeed, are by no means pure ; nor ivas he, as far as 
we are able to judge, a warm-hearted or liigli-niiiided mail. 
Yet, in coming to Mm, we feel that the -worst is over, that we 
are one remove further from the Eestoration, that we are past 
the Nadir of national taste and morality. 

William Coutgeeve was born in 1670, at Bardsey, in the 
neighbourhood of Leeds. His father, a yotmger son of a very 
ancient Staffordshire family, had distingnislied himself among 
the cavaliers in the civil war, was set down after the Eesto- 
ration for the Order of the Eoyal Oak, and subsequently 
settled ill Ireland, under the patronage of the Earl of 
Burlington, 

CoiigTeve j)assed his childhood and youth in Ireland. He 
was sent to school at Kilkenny, and thence went to the 
University of Dublin. His learning does great honour to his 
instructors. From his writings it appears, not only that he 
was well acquainted with Latin literature, but that Ms know- 
ledge of the Greek poets was such as was not, in Ms time, 
common even in a college. 

When he had completed his academical studies, he "was 
sent to London to study the law, and -was entered of the 
Middle Temple. He troubled Miiiself, however, very little 
about j)leading or conveyancing, and gave himself up to lite- 
rature and society. Two kinds of ambition early took posses- 
sion of his mind, and often pulled it in opjiosite directioiis. 
He was conscious of great fertility of thought and power of 
ingenious combination. His lively conversation, his polished 
manners, and his highly respectable comiexions, had obtained 
for him ready access to the best company. He longed to be 
a great writer. He longed to be a man of fashion. Either 
object was within his reach. But could lie secure botli? 
Was there not something vulgar in letters, something incon- 
sistent with the easy apathetic graces of a man of the mode ? 
Was it aristocratical to be confounded with creatures who lived 
in the cock lofts of Grub Street, to bargain with publishers, 
to hurry printers^ devils and be hurried by them, to squabble 
with managers, to be apj)laudedor hissed by pit, boxes, and 
galleries ? Could he forego the renown of being the first wit 
of his age ? Could he attain that renown without sullying 
what he valued quite as much, Ms character for gentility 
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Jhe Mstory of Ms life is the Mstory of a conflict between these 
two impulses. In his youth the desire of hterary fame had 
the mastery ; but soon the meaner ambition OTerpowered the 
higher, and obtained supreme dominion orer his mind. 

His first work, a novel of no great value, he published under 
the assumed name of Cleophil. His second was the Old 
-Bachelor, acted in 1693, a j)lay inferior indeed to his other 
* comedies, but, in its own line, inferior to them alone. The 

plot is equally destitute of interest and of probability. The 
characters are either not distinguishable, or are distinguished 
^ only by peculiarities of the most glaring kind. But the dia- 

logue is resifiendent with wit and eloquence, which indeed are 
so abundant that the fool comes in for an ample share, and 3'et 
preserves a certain colloquial air, a certain indescribable ease, 

I of which Wycherley had given no example, and which Sheridaii 

- in vain attempted to imitate. The author, divided between 

inide and shame, pride at having written a good play, and 
shame at having done an ungentlemanlike thing, pretended 
that he had merely scribbled a few scenes for his own amuse- 
ment, and affected to yield unwillingly to the importunities 
of those who pi'essed him to try his fortune on the stage. 
The Old Bachelor was seen in manuscript by Dryden, one^of 
IN hose best qualities was a hearty and generous admiration 
for the talents of others. He declared that he had never read 
such a first play, and lent his services to bring it into a form 
fit for representation. bTothing was wanting to the success 
of the piece. It was so cast as to bring into play all the 
comic talent, and to exhibit on the boards in one view all the 
beauty, which Brury-Lane Theatre, then the only theatre in 
London, could assemble. The result was a complete triumph; 
and the author was gratified with rewards more substantial 
than the applauses of the pit. Montagu, then a lord of the 
treasuiy, immediately gave him a place, and, in a short time, 
added the reversion of another place of much greater value! 

I which, however, did not become vacant till many j-ears had 

I elapsed. 

( ^ In 1694, Congreve brought out the Double Dealer, a comedy 

; in which all the powers which had produced the Old Bache- 

lor showed themselves, matured by time and improved by 
exercise. But tire audience was shocked by the characters of 
Maskwell and Lady Touchwood. And, indeed, there is some- 
thing strangely revolting in the way in which a group that 
seems to belong to the house of Laius or of Pelops is intro- 
duced into the midst of the Brisks, Froths, Carelesses, and 
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Plyants. The i)lay tois nnfavonrabty receivcnL Tet, if the 
praise of distinguished men could compensate an autlior for 
the disapprobation of the multitude, Congreve had no reason 
to repine. Dry den, in one of the most ingenious, magnilieeiit, 
and pathetic pieces that he ever wrote, extolled the author of 
the Donhle Dealer in terms which now appear extravagantly 
hyperbolical. Till Congreve came forth, — so ran this excpii- 
site flatttery, — the superiority of the poets who preceded ilie 
civil wars was aclaiowledged. 

“ Theirs was the giant race before tlic food.’’ 

Since the return of the Eoyal house, much art and ability had 
been exerted, but the old masters had been still unrivalled. 

“ Oiir builders were i?\dth want of genius curst. 

The second temple was not like the first.” 

At length a miter had arisen who, jnst emerging from boy- 
liood, had. surpassed the authors of the Knight of the Burning 
Pestle and of the Silent Woman, and who had only one rival 
left to contend with, 

“ Heaven, that but once was prodigal befoi’e, 

To Shakspeare gave as mnch, she could not give him more.’’ 

Some lines near the end of the poem are singularly graceful 
and touching, and sank deep into the heart of Congreve, 

‘‘ Already am I worn with cares and age, 

And just abandoning the ungrateful stage ; 

But you, whom every Muse and Grace adorn, 

Whom I foresee to better fortune born, 

Be kind to my remains ; and, oh, defend 
Against your judgment juiir departed fiiend. 

Let not the insulting foe my fame pursue, 

But guard those laurels which descend to you.” 

The crowxl, as usual, gradually came over to the opinion of 
the men of note ; and the Double Dealer was before long quite 
as much admired, though i)erhaps never so much liked, a,s the 
Old Bachelor. 

In 1G1)5 appeared Love for Love, superior both in wit and 
ill scenic effect to either of the iireceding plays. It was per- 
formed at a new theatre which Betterton and some other 
actors, disgusted by the treatment which they had received 
in Drmy-Lane, had just opened in a tennis-com‘t near Lin- 
coln’s Inn. Scarcely any comedy wntliin the memory of the 
oldest man had been equally successful. The actors were so 
elated that they gave Congreve ,a share in their theatre ; and 
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lie promised in return to fnrnisli them -witli a play e^ery year, 
if Ms liealtli would permit. Two years passed, liOAvever, before 
he produced the Mourning' Bride/^ a play which, paltry as 
it is when compared, we do not say, with Lear or Macbeth, 
blit with the best dramas of Massinger and Ford, stands very 
high araong the tragedies of the age in which it was written. 
To hnd anything so good -we must go twelve years back to 
Ycnice Preserved, or six years forward to the Fair Penitent. 
The noble passage which Johnson, both in writing and in 
eoiiversatioii, extolled above any other in the English draio.a, 
has siifiereci greatly in the public estimation from the extra- 
vagance of his praise. Had he contented himself with saying 
that; it was finer than any thing in the tragedies of Diyden, 
Otway, Lee, Eowe, Southern, Hughes, and Addison, than 
any thing, in short, that had been written for the stage since 
the days of Charles the First, he would not have been in the 

wrong. , ' 

, ,0 : , ■ , . ■ 

The success of the Moxirning Bride was eyen greater than 
that of Love for Love. Congreve was now allowed to be the 
first tragic as well as the first comic dramatist of his timA ■ 
and all this at twenty-seven. We believe that no English 
writer except Lord Byron has, at so eaidy an age, stood so 
high in the estimation of his contemporaries. 

At this time took place an event which deserves, in our 
opinion, a very different sort of notice from that which has 
been bestowed on it by Mr. Leigh Hunt. Tlie nation had 
now nearly recovered from the demoralising effect of the 
Puritan austerity. The gloomy follies of the reign of the 
Samts were but faintly remembered. The evils produced by 
profaneness and debauchery were recent and glaring. The 
Court, since the Eevolntion, had ceased to patronise licen- 
tiousness. Mary was strictly pious ; and the vices of the cold, 
stern, and silent William, were not obtruded on the public 
eye. Discountenanced by the government, and fallmg in the 
favour of the people, the profligacy of the Restoration still 
maintained its ground in some parts of society. Its strono'- 
holds were the places where men of wit and fashion congre- 
gated, and above all, the theatres. At this conjuncture arose 
a great reformer whom, widely as yre differ from him in many 
important points, we can never mention without respect. 

Jeebmy Collier was a clergyman of the Church of Eno-- 
land, bred at Cambridge. His talents and attainments were 
such as might have been expected to raise him to the highest 
honours of his profession. He had an. extensive knowledge 
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of books ; yet lie had mingled imieli with polite society^ and 
is said not to have wanted either grace or vivacity in coiivei- 
sation. There were few branches of literature to which lie 
had not paid some attention. But ecclesiastical antiquity 
was his favourite study. In religions opinions he belonged 
to that section of the Church of England which lies furthest 
from Geneva and nearest to Eonie. His notions touching 
Episcopal govermnent, holy orders, the efficacy of the sacra- 
ments, the authority of the Bathers, the guilt of schism, the 
importance of vestments, ceremonies, and solemn days, dif- 
fered little from those which are now held by Dr. Pusey and 
Mr. Newman. Towards the close of his life, indeed, Collier 
took some steps which hroiight him still nearer to Popery, 
mixed water with the wine in the Eucharist, made the sign 
of the cross in confirmation, employed oil in the visitation of 
the sick, and offered up prayers for the dead. His politics 
were of a piece with his divinity. He was a. Tory of the 
highest sort, such as in the cant of his age was caUed a Tan- 
tivy. Not even the persecution of the bishops and the spo- 
liation of the imiversities could shake his steady loyalty. 
AThile the Convention was sitting*, he wrote with vehemence 
in defence of the fugitive king, and was in consequence ar- 
rested. But his dauntless spiiit was not to be so tamed. He 
refused to take the oaths, x^enounced all his preferments, and, 
in a succession of pamphlets written with much violence and 
with some ability, attempted to excite the nation against its 
new masters. In 1692 he was again arrested on suspicion of 
having been concerned in a treasonable plot. So unbending 
veere his principles that his friends could hardly persuade him 
to let them bail him ; and he afterwards expressed his remorse 
for having been induced thus to aeknovdeclge, b}^ iuiplication, 
the authority of an usurping government. He was soon in 
trouble again. Sir John Friend and Sir William Parkins 
were tried and convicted of high treason for planning the 
murder of Eing William. Collier administered spiritual 
consolation to them, attended them to Tyburn, and, just be- 
fore they were turned off, laid his hands on their heads, and 
by the authority which he derived from Chiist, solemnly ab- 
solved them. This scene gave indescribahle seanclaL Tories 
joined with Whigs in blaming the conduct of the daning 
priest. Some acts, it was said, which fall under the definition 
of treason are such that a good man may, in troubled times, 
be led into them even by his virtues. It may be necessary 
for the protection of society to punish such a man. But 
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eyeii in pniiislimg Min we consider Mm as legally rather than 
morally guilty, and hope that Ms honest error, thongh iii 
cannot be pardoned here, will not be connted to him for sin 
hereafter. But such was not the ease of Collier’s penitents. 
They were concerned in a plot for waylaying and butchering 
in an hour of security, one who, whether he were or were not 
their hiiig, was at all events their fellow^creatine. Whether 
the Jacobite theory about the rights of governments and the 
duties of subjects were or were not well founded, assassination 
must always be considered as a great crime. It is condemned 
even by the maxims of worldly honour and morality. Much 
more must it be an object of abhorrence to the pure Spouse 
of Christ. The Church cannot simely, without the saddest 
and aiiost mournful forebodings, see one of her children who 
has been guilty of this great wickedness pass into eternity 
without any sign of repentance. That these traitors had 
given any sign of repentance was not alleged. It might bo 
that they had privately declared their contrition; and, if so, 
the minister of religion might be justified in privately assur- 
ing them of the Divine forgiveness. But a public remission 
ought to have been preceded by a public atonement. The 
regret of these men, if expressed at all, had been expressed 
in secret. The hands of Collier had been laid on them in 
the presence of thousands. The inference which his enemies 
drew from his conduct was that he did not consider the con- 
spiracy against the life of William as sinful. But this in- 
ference he very vehemently, and, we doubt not, very sincerely 
denied. 

The storm raged. The bishops put forth a solemn censure 
of the absolution. The i^ttorney-Genei^al brought the matter 
before the Court of King’s Bench. GoUier had no-w made up 
Ms mind not to give bail for Ms appearance before any couii 
wiiicli derived its authority from the usurper. He accord- 
ingly absconded and was outlaw^ed. He survived these events 
about thirty years. The prosecution was not pressed; and 
lie w'as soon suffered to resume Ms literary pursuits in quiet. 
At a later period, many attempts were made to shake his 
peiwerse integrity by offers of wealth and dignity, hut in 
vain. Wlien he died, towards the end of the reign of George 
the First, lie was still under the ban of the law. 

We shall not be suspected of regarding either the polities 
or the theology of Collier with partiality ; but we believe him 
to have been as honest and courageous a man as ever lived. 
We will go further, and say that, though passionate and 
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often wrongiieadecl, lie was a singularly fair controyersialistj 
eaiidid, generotiSj too liigli-spirited to take mean advantages 
even in tlie most exciting disputes, and pure from all taint of 
personal malefolenee. It must also be admitted tliat liis 
^ipinions on ecclesiastical and political affairs, tlioiigli in 
tliemselves absurd and pernicious, eminently qualified liim to 
he the reformer of our lighter literatime. The libertinism of 
the press and of the stage was, as we have said, the effect of 
a reaction against the Puritan strictness. Proffigacy wa.s, 
like the oak leaf on the twenty-ninth of May, the badge of 
a cavalier and a high chnrehman. Decency was associated 
with conventicles and calves’ heads. Grave prelates -were too 
liiiieh disj)osed to wink at the excesses of a body of zealous 
and able allies who covered Eoundheads and Presbyterians 
with ridicule. If a Wliig raised his voice against the impiety 
and licentiousness of the fashionable writers, his month was 
instantty stopped by the retort ; You are one of those who 
groan a,t a light quotation from Scripture, and raise estates 
out of the plunder of the Church, who shudder at a double 
entendre^ and chop off the heads of kings. A Baxter, a Bur- 
net, even a Tillotson, would have done little to purify our 
literature. But wdien a man fanatical in the cause of epis- 
copacy and actually under outlawry for his attachment to 
hereditary right, came forward as the champion of decency, 
the battle was already half won. 

Ill 1098, Collier published his Short View of the Profone- 
ness and Immorality of the English Stage, a book which 
threw the whole literaiy world into commotion, but which is 
now much less read than it deserves. The faults of the work, 
indeed, are neither few nor small. The dissertations on the 
Greek and Latin drama do not at all help the argument, and, 
whatever may have been thought of them by the generation 
which fancied that Christ Church had refuted Bentley, are 
such as, in the present day, a scholar of very humble preten- 
sions may venture to j)rononnee boyish, or rather babyish. 
The censures are not sufficiently discriminating. The authors 
whom Collier accused had been guilty of such gross sins 
against decency that he was certain to weaken instead of 
strengthening his case, by introducing into his charge against 
them any matter about which there could be the smallest 
dispute. He was, however, so injudicious as to place among 
the outrageous offences which he justly arraigned, some 
things which are really quite innocent, and some slight in- 
stances of levity which, though not perhaps strictly correct. 
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could easily be isaralleled from the works of writers wlio bad 
rendered great services to morality and religion. Tims be 
blames Congreve, tbe number and gTavity of whose I'eal 
tamsgressions made it quite unnecessary to tax him with 
any that were not real, for using the words “mai’tyi’” and 
“inspiration” in alight sense; as if an archbishop might 
not say that a sjpeech was inspired by claret, or that an al- 
derman w-as a martyr to the gout. Sometimes, again, CoUier 
does not sufficiently distinguish between the dramatist and 
the persons of the drama. Thus he blames Vanbrugh for 
putting into Lord Toppingtoir's moutli some contemptuous 
e.\pressions respectmg the Church service ; though it is ob- 
vious that Vanbrugh could not better express reverence thnn 
by making Lord Foppington express contempt. There is 
also throughout the Short View too strung a display of pro- 
fessional feeling. Collier is not content with claiming for 
his order an immmiity from indiscriminate sciUTility; he 
will not allow that, in any case, any word or act of a divine 
can be a proper subject for ridicule. For does he confine 
this benefit of clergy to the ministers of the Established 
Church. He extends the privilege to Catholic priests, and, 
what in him is more surprising, to Dissenting ijreachers. 
This, however, is a mere trifle. Imaums, Brahmins, priests 
of Jupiter, priests of Baal, are all to be held sacred. Diyden 
is blamed for making the Mufti in Don Sebastian tallc non- 
sense. Lee is called to a severe accormt for his incivility to 
Tiresias. But the most curious passage is that in which 
Collier resents some nncivil reflections thrown by Cassandra, 
in Dryden’s Cleomenes, on the calf Apis and his hierophants. 
The words “ grass-eating, foddered god,” words which really 
are much in the style of several passages in the Old Testa- 
ment, give as much offence to this Christian divine as they 
could have given to the priests of Memphis. 

But, when all dednctions have been made, great merit 
must be allowed to this work. There is hardly any book of 
that time from which it would he possible to select specimens 
of writing so excellent and so various. To compare Collier 
with Pascal would uideed he absurd. Yet we hardly know 
where, except in the Provincial Letters, we can find mirth 
so harmoniously and becommgly blended with solemnity as 
in the Short View. In truth, all the modes of ridicule, from, 
broad fun to polished and antithetical sarcasm, were at Col- 
lier’s command. On the other hand, he was complete master 
of the rhetoric of honest indignation. We scarcely know any 
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volume 'wMclx contains so many bursts of tliat peculiar elo- 
quence "wliicli comes from the heart and goes to the heart. 
Indeed the sj^irit of the book is truly heroic. In order fairly 
to appreciate it, we must remember the situation in which 
the writer stood. He was mider the froAvn of power. His 
name vras already a mark for the iiiTectiyes of one half' of the 
writers of the age, when, in the cause of good taste, good 
sense, and good morals, he gave battle to the other half. 
Strong as his political prejudices were, he seems on this oc- 
casion to have entirely laid them aside. He lias forgotten 
that he is a Jacobite, and remembers only that lie is a citizen 
and a Christian. Some of his sharpest censures are directed 
against poetry which had been hailed with delight by the 
Tory party, and had inflicted a deep 'wound on the lYliigs. 
It is inspiriting to see how gallantly the solitary outlaw ad- 
vances to attack enemies, formidable separately, and, it 
might have been thought, irresistible when combined, dis- 
tributes his swashing blows right and left among Wycherley, 
Congreve, and Yanbrugli, treads the wretched D’lTrfey down 
in the dirt beneath his feet, and strikes with all his strength 
full at the towering crest of Dryden. 

The effect xmoduced by the Short View ivas immense. The 
nation was on the side of Collier. But it could not be 
doubted that, in the great host ivhieli he had defied, some 
champion would be found to lift the gauntlet. The general 
belief ivas that Dryden would take the field ; and all the wits 
anticipated a sharp contest between two Avell-paired comba- 
tants. The great poet had been singled out in the most 
marked manner. It was well known that he w^as deeifly 
hurt, that much smaller provocations had formerly roused 
him to violent resentment, and that there w'-as no literary 
weapon, offensive or defensive, of which he -was not master. 
But his conscience smote him ; lie stood abashed, like the 
fallen archangel at the rebuke of Zephon, — 

Aud felt how awful goodness is, and sa-w 

Virtue in her shape how lovely ; saw and pined 

His loss.” 

At a later period he mentioned the Short View in the preface 
to his Babies. He complained, -with some asperity^ of the 
harshness with which lie had been treated, and urged some 
matters in mitigation. But, on the whole, he frankly acknow- 
ledged that he had been justly reproved. If/' said he, 
lir. Collier be my enemy, let biiii triumph. If he be my 
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friend, as I have given him no personal occasion to be other- 
wise, he will be glad of niy repentance.” 

It wonld have been wise in Congreve to follow his master’s 
example. He was precisely in that situation in which it is 
madness to attempt a vindication ; for his guilt was so clear, 
that no address or eloquence could obtain an acquittal. On 
the other hand, there were in his case many extenuating* 
circumstances which, if he had acknowledged his error and 
promised amendment, would have procured his pardon. The 
most rigid censor could not but make great allowances for 
the faults into which so young a man had been seduced by 
evil example, by the luxuriance of a vigorous fancy, and by 
■ the inebriating effect of popular applause. The esteem, as 

j w-ell as the admiration, of the public was still within his 

reach. He might easily have effaced aU memory of his trans- 
gressions, and have shared with Addison the glory of showing’ 
that the most brilliant wit may be the ally of virtue. But, 
in any case, prudence should have restrained him from en- 
countering Collier. The nonjuror was a man thoroughly 
fitted by nature, education, and habit, for j>olemical dispute. 
Congi'eve’s mind, though a mind of no common fertility and 
vigour, was of a different class. Ho man xmderstood so well 
the art of polishing epigrams and repartees into the clearest 
effulgence, and setting them neatly in easy and familiar 
dialogue. In this sort of jewellery he attained to a mastery 
unprecedented and inimitable. Bnt he was altogether rude 
in the art of controversy; and he had a cause to defend 
which scarcely any art could have rendered victorious. 

The event was such as might have been foreseen. Con- 
greve’s answer was a complete failure. He was angry, obscure, 
and dull. Even the Green Boom and Will’s Coffee-House 
were compelled to acknowledge that in wit, as well as in 
argument, the parson had a decided advantage over the poet., 
j Not only was Congreve unable to make any show of a case 

where he was in the wrong ; but he succeeded in putting- 
himself completely in the wrong where he was in the right. 
CoUier had taxed him with profaneness for calling a clergy- 
nianMr. Prig, and for introducing a coachman named Jehu, 
in allusion to the King of Israel, who was laiovm at a distance 
by his furious driving. Had there been nothing worse in the 
Old Bachelor and Double Dealer, Congreve might i3ass for as 
pure a writer as Co’wper himself, who, in poems revised by so 
austere a censor as John Newton, calls a fox-hunting sqnire 
Nimrod, and gives to a chaplain the disrespectful name of 
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Smug. Congreve might with good e£Fect have appealed to 
the public whether it might not be faiiiy presumed tliat^ 
when such frivolous charges were made, there were no very 
serious charges to make. Instead of doing this^ he pretended 
that he meant no allusion to the Bible by the naaiie of Jeliii, 
and no reflection by the name of Prig. Strange, that a niaii 
of such i)arts should, in order to defend himself against iiiipu-* 
tations which nobody could regard as important, tell uiitriithfi 
which it was certain that nobody would believe ! 

One of the pleas which CoiigTove set up for himself and 
his brethren was that, though they might be guilty of a little 
levity here and there, they were careful to inculcate a moral, 
packed close into two or three lines, at the end of every play. 
Had the fact been as he stated it, the defence would be worth 
very little. Per no man acquainted with human nature could 
think that a sententious couplet would undo all the mischief 
that five profligate acts had done. But it would have been 
wise in Congreve to have looked again a^t his own comedies 
before he used this argument. Collier did so ; and found 
that the moral of the Old Bachelor, the grave apophtliegin 
which is to be a set-off against all the libertinism of the 
piece, is contained in the following triplet : 

“ What rugged ways attend the noon of life ! 

Our sun declines, and with wbat anxious strife, 

What pain, we tug that galling load — a wife.” 

Love for Love,” says Collier, may have a somewhat 
better farewell, but it would do a man little service should he 
remember it to his dying day 

The miracle to-day is, that wo find 
A lover true, not that a woman’s kind.” 

Collier’s reply was severe and triumphant. One of his 
repartees we will quote, not as a favourable specinieii of liis 
manner, but because it was called forth by Congreve’s cliara.e- 
teristio affectation. The poet spoke of the Old Bachelor as ti 
trifle to which he attached no Amine, and which had beeo!Ui‘ 
public by a sort of accident. wrote it,” he said, ''‘to 
amuse myself in a slow recoA^ery from a fit of sickness.'’ 
^‘^What his disease was,” replied Collier, am not to 
inquire : but it must be a very ill one to bo Averse tlum tlic 
remedy.” 

All that Congreve gained by coming foiward on this occa- 
sion was that he completelj^ deprived himself of the excuse 
which he might Avitlx justice have pleaded for his early 
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offences. _ “Why,” asked CoUier, « should the man lau£?h at 
the mischief of the boy, and m ake the disorders of his nonage 
his own, by an after approbation ? ” 

Congreve was not Collier’s only opponent. Vanbrugh, 
Dennis, and Settle took the field. And, from a passage in a 
contemporary satire, we are inclined to think that among the 
answers to the Short View was one written, or supposed to be 
written, by Wycherley. The victory remained with CoUier. 
A great and rapid reform in almost aU the departments of our 
lighter hterature was the effect of his laboui-s. A new race of 
wits and poets arose, who generaUy treated with reverence 
the great ties which bind society together, and whose veiy in- 
decencies were decent when compared with those of the school 
w'hich flourished during the last forty years of the seventeentii 
century. 

_ This controversy probably prevented Congreve from fulfil- 
ling the engagements into which he had entered with the 
actors. It was not till 1700 that he produced the Way of the 
World, the most deeply meditated and the most briUiantly 
written of all his works. It wants, perhaps, the constant 
movement, the effervescence of animal spirits, which we find 
in Love for Love. But the hysterical rants of Lady Wislifort, 
the meeting of Witwould and his brother, the country knight’s 
courtship and his subsequent revel, and, above aU, the chase 
and suirender of klillamant, are superior to any thing that is 
to be found in the whole range of English comedy from the 
civil war downwards. It is quite inexplicable to us that this 
play should have failed on the stage. Yet so it was ; and the 
author, already sore with the wounds which Collier had in- 
flicted, was gaUed past endurance by this new stroke. He 
resolved never again to expose himself to the rudeness of a 
tasteless audience, and took leave of the theatre for ever. 

_ He lived twenty-eight years longer, without adding to the 
high literary reputation which he had attained. He read 
much while he retained his eyesight, and now and then ivrote 
a short essay, or put an idle tale into verse 5 but he appears 
never to have planned any considerable work. The miscella- 
neous pieces which he published in 1710 are of little value, 
and have long been forgotten. ’ 

The stock of fame which he had acquired by his comedies 
was sufficient, assisted by the graces of his manner and con- 
versation, to secure for him a high place , in the estimation of 
the world. During the winter he lived among the most dis- 
tinguished and agreeable people in London. '■ His summers 
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were x>assed at the splendid comitry-seats of niinisters and 
peers. Literary envy and political faction, ■which in that age 
respected nothing else, respected his repose. He p)rofessed to 
be one of the party of 'which his patron Montagu, now Lord 
Halifax, was the head. But he had civil words and siiiall 
good offices for men of every shade of opinion. And men of 
every shade of opinion spoke well of him in retniii. 

His means were for a long time scanty. The place Which 
he had in possession barely enabled him to live with comfort. 
And, -^vlien the Tories came into power, some thought that he 
would lose even this moderate |3ro vision. But Harley, who 
was bj^ no means disj^osed to adoi:)t the exterminating policy 
of the October clnb, and who, "mth all his faults of under- 
standing and temper, had a sincere kindness for men of genius, 
re-assnred the anxio-as poet by quoting very gracefully and 
happily the Imes of Yirgil, 

“ ISTon obtiisa adeo gestamus pectora Poeni, 

Nec tarn aversus eqiios Tjria Sol jiingit ab urbe.” 

The indulgence with which Congreve was treated by the 
Tories was not purchased by any concession on his part which 
could justly offend the Whigs. It was his rare good fortune 
to share the triumph of his friends without having shared 
their proscription. When the House of Hanover came to the 
throne, he partook largely of the pi'osperity of those with 
■^vhom he was connected. The reversion to which he had been 
nominated twenty years before fell in. He was made secre- 
tary to the island of Jamaica ; and his whole income amounted 
to twelve hundred a year, a fortune which, for a single man, 
was in that age not only easy but splendid. He continued, 
however, to practise the frugality which lie had learned when 
he could scarce spare, as Swift tells us, a shilling to pay the 
cliairmen who carried him to Lord Halifax’s. Though he had 
nobody to save for, he laid up at least as much as he spent. 

The infirmities of age came early upon him. His habits 
had been intemperate ; he suffered much from gout ; and, 
when confined to his chamber, he had no longer the solace of 
literature. Blindness, the most cruel misfortmie thjit can 
befall the lonely student, madehis books useless to him. He 
was thrown on society for all his amusement ; and in society 
his good breeding and vivacity made him always welcome. 

By the rising men of letters he was considered not as a 
rival, but as a classic. He had left their arena ; he never 
measured Ms strength with them ; and he was always loud in 
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applause of tlieir exertions. They could, therefore, entertain 
no jealousy of him, and thought no more of detracting from 
liis fame than of carping at the great men who had been lying 
a liiiiidred years in Poets’ Corner. Even the inmates of Grub 
Street, even the heroes of the Dunciad, were for once just to 
living merit. There can be no stronger illustration of the es- 
timation ill which Congreve was held than the fact that the 
/ English Iliad, a wort which appeared with more splendid 

auspices than any other in our language, was dedicated to 
Iiim. There was not a duke in the kingdom who would not 
have been proud of such a compliment. Dr. Johnson ex- 
- presses great admiration for the independence of spirit winch 

Pope showed on this occasion. He passed over peers and 
.statesmen to inscribe his Iliad to Congreve, with a magnani- 
mity of which the praise had been complete, had his friencVs 
virtue been equal to his wit. Why lie was chosen for so great 
mi honour, it is not now possible to laiow.” It is certainly 
■.impossible to know; yet we think, it is possible to guess. 

: The translation of the Eiad had been zealously befriended by 

i men of all political opinions. The poet who, at an early age, 

• had been raised to affluence by the emulous liberality of Whigs 

and Tories, could not with propriety inscribe to a chief of 
either party a work which had been munificently pa.tronised 
by both. It ■was necessary to find some person who was at 
once eminent and neutral. It was therefore necessary to pass 
over peers and statesmen. Congreve had a high name in 
letters. He had a high name in aristocratic circles. He lived 
on terms of civility with men of all parties. Ey a courtesy 
p)aid to him, neither the ministers nor the leaders of the op- 
? position could be offended. 

’■'I''' ‘ , . ■ 

I The singular affectation wMch had from the first been 

l, characteristic of Congreve grew stronger and stronger as he 

I advanced in life. At last it became disagreeable to him to 

I hear Ids own comedies praised. Voltaire, whose soul -was 

[ burned up by the raging desire for literary renown, was half 

I puzzled and half disgusted by what he saw, during his visit to 

[ England, of this extraordin.ary whim. Congreve disclaimed 

I the character of a poet, declared that his plays w-ere trifles 

I produced in an idle hour, and begged that Voltaire would 

I consider him merely as a gentleman, '^'^ If you had been 

I anerely a gentleman,” said Voltaire, I should not have come 

to see you.” 

I Congreve was not a man of warm affections. Domestic 

I ties he had none ; and in the tempoi'ary connexions whicli lie 
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formed with a succession of beanties from tlie gTeen-roomliis 
heart does not appear to have been interested. Of all his at- 
tachments that to Mrs. Bracegirdle lasted the longest and was 
the most celebrated. This charming actress^ who w' as, during 
niany years, the idol of all London, whose face caused: the iatal 
broil in which Moimtfort fell, and for which Lord Mohun was 
tried by the peers, and to whom the Earl of Searsdale was said 
to have 3:nade honourable addresses, had conducted herself, 
in very trying circumstances, with extraordinary discretion, 
Congreve at length became her confidential frieiid. They 
constantly rode out together and dined together. Some peop>le 
said that she was his mistress, and others that she would soon 
be his wife. He was at last drawn away from her by the 
influence of a wealthier and haughtier beauty. Henrietta, 
daughter of the great Marlborough, and Comitess of Godol- 
phin, had, on her father’s death, succeeded to his dukedom, 
and to the greater part of his immense property. Her hus- 
band \vas an insignificant man, of whom Lord Chesterfield 
said that he came to the House of Peers only to sleep, and 
that he might as well sleep on the right as on the left of the 
woolsack. Between the Duchess and Congreve sprang up a 
most eccentric friendship. He had a seat every day at her 
table, and a.ssisted in the direction of her concerts. That 
malignant old beldame, the Dowager Duchess Sarah, who 
had quarrelled with her daughter as she had quarrelled with 
every body else, affected to suspect that there was sonietliing* 
wrong. But the world in general appears to have thought 
that a great lady might, without any imjDutation on her 
character, pay marked attention to a man of eminent genius 
who was near sixty years old, -who was still older in appear- 
ance and ill constitution, who was confined to his chair bv 
gout, and who was unable to read from blindness. 

In the summer of 1728, Congreve was ordered to try the 
Bath waters. During his excursion he -was overturned in his 
chariot, and received some severe internal injury from -wliicli 
he never recovered. He came back to London in a dangerous 
state, complained constant^ of a pain in his side, and con- 
tinued to sink, till in the following January he expired. 

He left ten thousand pomids, saved out of the eniolmiients 
of his lucrative jplaces. Johnson says that this money ouglit 
to have gone to the Congreve family, which was then in 
great, distress. Dr. Young and Mr. Leigh Hunt, two gentle- 
men who seldom agree with each other, but with whom, on 
this occasion., we are happy to agree, think that it ought to 
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have gone to Mrs. Bracegirdle. Congreve bequeathed two 
hundred pounds to Mrs. Bracegirdle, and an equal sum to a 
certain Mrs. Jellat ; but the bulk of his accumulations -went 
to the Duchess of Marlborough, in whose immense wealth 
such a legacy was as a drop in the bucket. It might have 
raised the fallen fortunes of a Staffordshire squire ; it might 
have enabled a retired actress to enjoy every comfort, a mi , in 
3ier sense, every luxury: but it was hardly sufficient to defray 
the Duchess’s establishment for three months. 

The great lady buried her friend with a pomp seldom seen 
at the funerals of poets. The corpse lay in state under the 
ancient roof of the Jerusalem Chamber, and was interred in 
Westminster Abbey. The pall was borne by the Duke of 
Bridgewater, Lord Cobham, the Earl of Wilmmgton, who 
had been Speaker, and was afterwards Ffrst Lord of the 
Treasury, and other men of liigh consideration. Her Grace 
laid out her friend’s bequest in a superb diamond necldace, 
wHch she wore in honour of him, and, if report is to be 
believed, showed her regard in ways much more extraordi- 
nary. It is said that a statue of him in ivory, which moved 
by clockwork, was placed daily at her table, that she had a 
\vax doll made in imitation of him, and that the feet of the 
doll were regularly blistered and anointed by the doctors, as 
poor Congreve’s feet had been when he suffered from the 
gout. A monument was erected to the poet in Westminster 
Abbey, with an inscription written by the Duchess; and 
Lord Cobham hoiiom’ed him with a cenotaph, which seems to 
us, though that is a bold word, the ngliest and most absurd 
of the buildings at Stowe. 

We have said that Wycherley was a worse Congreve. There 
was, indeed, a remarkable analogy between the wiitings and 
lives of these two men. Both were gentlemen liberally edu- 
cated. Both led town lives, and knew human nature only as 
it appeal's between Hyde Park and the Tower. Both were 
men of wit. Neither had much imagination. Both at an 
early age produced lively and profligate comedies. Both re- 
tired from the field while still in early manhood, and owed to 
their youthful achievements in literature whatever considera- 
tion they enjoyed in later life. Both, after they had ceased 
to write for the stage, published volumes of miscellanies 
which did little credit either to their talents or to their 
morals. Both, during their declining years, hung loose upon 
society ; and both, in their last moments, made eccentric and 
unjustifiable dispositions of their estates. 
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But ill every jioiiit Coiigreve maiiitaiiiecl his superiority to 
Wyclieiiey, Wyclieiiey -had wit; but the wit of CoiigTeve.. 
for outshines that of ever}^ comic writer, except Sheridan, 
who has arisen within the last two centuries. CoiigTeve had 
not, in a large measure, the poetical faculty ; but compared 
with Wycherley lie might be called a great poet. Wycher- 
ley had some knowledge of books ; but Congreve was a man 
of real learning. Congreve’s offences against decorum, though 
liiglil}^ culpable, were not so gross as those of Wycherley ; 
nor did Congreve, like Wycherley, exhibit to the world the 
deplorable spectacle of a licentious dotage. CoiigTeve died in 
the enjoyment of high consideration ; W3nlierley forgotten or 
despised. Congreve’s will was absurd and capricious ; but 
Wycherley’s last actions appear to have been prompted by 
obdurate malignity. 

Here, at least for the present, we must stop. Vanbrugh 
and Farquhar are not men to be hastily dismissed, and ws 
have not left ourselves space to do them justice. 
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LOED HOLLAND. ■ (July, 1841.) , 

T fie Opinions of Lord SoUcmd, as recorded in the Journals of the 

House oj' Lords, from 1797 to 1841. Collected and edited by 

D. C. Moylan, of Liiicolii's Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. London: 

1841. 

Many reasons make it impossible for ns to lay before our 
readers, at the present nionient, a complete view of the 
character and public career of the late Lord Holland. But 
we feel that we have already deferred too long* the duty of 
paying* some tribute to his memory. We feel that it is more 
becoming to bring* without further delay an offering, though 
intrinsically of little value, than to leave his tomb longer 
without some token of our reverence and love. 

We shall say very little of the book which lies on our table. 
And yet it is a book which, even if it had been the work of a 
less distinguished man, or had appeared under circumstances 
less interesting, would have well repaid an attentive perusal. 
It is valuable, both as a record of principles and as a model 
of composition. We find in it all the great masiiiis which, 
during more than forty years, guided Lord Holland’s public 
conduct, and the chief reasons on which those maxims rest, 
condensed into the smallest possible space, and set forth with 
admirable perspiciiit}-, dignit 3 ^, and precision. To his opinions 
on Foreign Policy -we for the most part cordially assent ; hut, 
now and then wo are inclined to think them imprudently 
generous. We could not have signed the protest against the 
detention of Napoleon. The Protest I’esjpecting the com’se 
which England pursued at the Congress of Verona, though it 
coiitaius much that is excellent, contains also positions wdiicli, 
•we are iiiclined to think. Lord Holland would, at a later 
period, have admitted to be nnsouiid. But to all his doctrines 
Gil constitutional questions, we give our hearty api)robation ; 
and w^e firmly believe that no British Government has ever 
deviated from that line of internal jpolicy which he has traced, 
without detriment to the public. 
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We will give, as a specimen of this little volume, a single 
passage, in whicli a chief article of the political creed of the 
Whigs is stated and explained, with singular clearness, force, 
and brevity. Onr readers will remember that, in 1825, the 
Catholic Association raised the cry of emancipation with most 
formidable effect. The Tories acted after their kind. In- 
stead of removing the grievance they tried to put down the 
agitation, and brought in a law, apparently sharp and strin- 
gent, but in truth utterly impotent, for restraining the right 
of petition. Lord Holland’s Protest on that occasion is 
excellent. 

We are/’ says he, “well aware that the privileges of the people, 
the rights of free discussion, and the spirit and letter of onr popular 
institutions, must render — and they are intended to render — the 
continuance of an extensive grievance, and of the dissatisfaction 
consequent thereupon, dangerous to the tranquillity of the country, 
and ultimately subversive of the authority of the state. Experience 
and theory alike forbid ns to deny that effect of a free constitution ; 
a sense of justice and a love of liberty equally deter us from lament- 
ing it. But we have always been taught to look for tbe remedy of 
such disorders in the redress of the grievances which justify tliom, 
and in the removal of the dissatisfaction from which they flow — not 
in restraints on ancient privileges, not in inroads on the right of 
public discussion, nor in violations of tlie principles of a free govern- 
ment. If, therefore, the legal method of seeking redress, which lias 
heen resorted to by persons labouring under grievous disabilities, be 
franght with immediate or remote danger to the state, we draw 
from that chcumstance a conclusion long since foretold by great 
authority — namely, that the British constitution, and largo exclu- 
sions, cannot subsist together ; that the coustitiition must destroy 
them, or they will destroy the constitution.” 

It was not, liovrever, of this little book, valuable and inter- 
esting as it is, blit of the author, that we meant to speak; 
and we will try to do so with calmness and impartiality. 

In order to fully appreciate the character of Lord Holland, 
it is necessary to go far back into the history of his family; 
for he had inlieritecl something more than a coronet and an 
estate. To the house of which he was the head belongs one 
distinction which we believe to be ivithoiit ti parallel in our 
annals. During more than a century, there has never been a 
time at which a Fox has not stood in a prominent stixtion 
among public men. Scarcely had the chequered career of the 
first Lord Holland closed, when his son, Charles, rose to the 
head of the Opposition, and to the first rank among English 
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debaters. And before Charles was borne to Westminster 
Abbey a third Fox had already become one of the most con- 
spicuous politicians in the kingdom. 

It is impossible, not to be struck by the strong family like- 
ness which, in spite of diversities arising from education and 
position, appears in these three distinguished persons. In their 
faces and figures there was a resemblance, such as is common 
enough in novels, where one picture is good for ten genera- 
tions, but such as ill real life is seldom found. The ample 
person, the massy and thoughtful forehead, the large eye- 
brows, the full cheek and lip, the expression, so singularly 
compounded of sense, humour, courage, openness, a strong 
will and a sweet temper, were common to all. But the features 
of the founder of the House, as the pencil of Eeynolds and the 
chisel of Nollekens have handed them down to us, were dis- 
agreeably harsh and exaggerated. In his descendants the 
aspect was preserved, but it was softened, till it became, in 
the late lord, the most gracious and interesting countenance 
that was ever lighted np by the mingled lustre of intelligence 
and benevolence. 

As it was with the faces of the men of this noble family, 
so was it also with their minds. Hatiire had done much for 
them all. She had moulded them aU of that clay of which 
she is most sparing. To all she had given strong reason and 
sharp wit, a quick relish for every physical and intellectual 
enjoyment, constitutional intrepidity, and that frankness by 
which constitutional intrepidity is generally accompanied, 
spirits which nothing could depress, tempers easy, generous, 
and placable, and that genial courtesy which has its seat in 
the heart, and of which artificial politeness is only a faint and 
cold imitation. Such a disposition is the richest inheritance 
that ever was entailed on any family. 

But training and situation greatly modified the fine quali- 
ties which nature lavished with such profusion on tlmee gene- 
rations of the house of Fox, The first Lord Holland was a 
needy political adventmer. He entered |)uhlic life at a time 
when the standard of integrity among statesmen was low. He 
started as the adherent of a minister who had indeed many 
titles to respect, who possessed eminent talents both for ad- 
ministration and for debate, who nnderstood the public inte- 
rest well, and who meant fairly by the country, but who had 
seen so much perfidy and meanness that he had become scep- 
tical as to the existence of probity. Weary of the cant of 
patriotism, Walpole had learned to talk a cant of a different 
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Iviiid. Disgusted by that sort of hypocrisy ■which is at least 
a homage to virtue, he was too much in tlie habit of practi- 
sing the less respectable hypocrisy which ostentatiously dis- 
plays, and sometimes even simulates vice. To Walpole Pox 
attached himself, politically and personally, with the ardour 
•which belonged to his temperament- And it is not to be de- 
nied that ill the school of Walpole he contracted faults wliieli 
destroyed the value of his many great endowments. He 
raised himself, indeed, to the firs-fc consideration in the House 
of Commons ; he became a consummate master of the art of 
debate ; he attained honours and immense w^ealtli ; but the 
public esteem and confidence •withheld from him. His 
prrivate friends, indeed, justly extolled his generosity and 
good-nature. They maintained that in those p>arts of his 
conduct which they could least defend there was nothing sor- 
did, and that, if he was misled, he was misled by amiable 
feelings, by a desire to serve his friends, and by anxious ten- 
derness for his children. But by the nation he was regarded 
as a man of insatiable rapacity and desperate ambition ; as a 
man ready to adopt, without scruple, the most immoral and 
the 3nost unconstitutional manners ; as a man perfectly fitted, 
by all his opinions and feelings, for the w’-ork of managing the 
Parliament by means of secret-service-nioney, and of keeping 
down the people "with the bayonet. Many of his contempo- 
raries had a morality quite as lax as his; but very few among 
them had his talents, and none had his hardihood and energy. 
He could not, like Sandys and Doddington, find safetj^ in con- 
tempt. He therefore became an object of such general aver- 
sion as no statesman since the fall of Strafford has incurred, 
of such general aversion as was probably never in any 
country incurred by a man of so kind and cordial a disposi- 
tion. A w^eak mind w^ould have sunk under such a load of 
unpopularity. But that resolute spirit seemed to derive iio^v 
firmness from the public hatred. The only effect which re- 
proaches appeared to imoduce on him, wa.s to sour, in some 
degree, his naturally s’weet temper. The last acts of liis 
public life were marked, not only by that audacity vdiicli lie 
liad derived ffoni nature, not only by that immorality whicli 
he had learned in the school of Walpole, but by a harshness 
Vvdiicli almost amounted to cruelty, and ■which had never been 
supposed to belong to his character. His severity increased 
the unpopularity from which it had sprung. Tlie w’ell-kno-wii 
lampoon of Gray may serve as a specimen of the feeling of the 
country. All the images are taken from shipwrecks, quick- 
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saiids^ and cormorants. Lord JbLoiiaiid is represented as coin- 
plaining, tliat tlie cowardice of liis accomplices laad prevented 
Min from putting down tlie free spirit of the city of London 
by sword and fire, and as j)iiiing for the time when birds of 
prey should make their nests in Westminster Abbey, and nn- 
nlcan beasts burrow in St. Paul’s. 

Within a few months after the death of this remarkable man^ 
his second son Charles appeared at the head of the party op- 
posed to the American War. Charles had inherited the bodily 
and mental constitution of his father, and had been much, 
too miicli, under his father’s influence. It was indeed im2:)os- 
sible that a son of so affectionate and noble a nature 
not have been ^vornily attached to a parent who possessed 
many fine qualities, and who carried his indulgence and liber- 
ality towards his children even to a culpable extent. Charles 
saw that the person to whom he was boimd by the strongest 
ties was, in the highest degree, odious to the nation ; and 
effect wars what might have been expected from the strong 
passions and constitutional boldness of so high-spirited a 
youth. He cast in his lot with his father, and took, while still 
a boy, a deep part in the most unjustifiable and unpopular 
measures that had been adopted since the reign of James tbe 
Second. In the debates on the Middlesex Election, he dis- 
tinguished himself, not only by his ]Drecocious powers of elo- 
quence, but by the vehement and scornful manner in which 
he bade defiance to public opinion. He ^vas at that time 
regarded as a man likely to be the most formidable champion 
of arbitrary government that had appeared since the Revolu- 
tion, to be a Bute with far greater powers, a Mansfield 
far greater courage. Happily his father’s death liberated him 
early from the pernicious influence by which he had been 
misled. His mind expanded. His range of observation be- 
came wider. His genius broke through early prejudices. His 
natural benevolence and magnanimity had fair play. In a 
very short time he appeared in a situation worthy of his un- 
derstanding and of his heart. From a family whose name 
“was associated in the public mind with tjuranny and corrup- 
tion, from a party of -which the theory and the practice were 
equally servile, from the midst of the Luttrells, the Dysons, 
the Barringtons, came forth the greatest parliamentary de- 
fender of civil and religious liberty. 

The late Lord Holland succeeded to the talents and to the 
fine natural dispositions of Ms House. But Ms situation was 
very different from that of the two eminent men of whom we 
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liave spoken. In some important respects it was better, in 
some it was worse than theirs. He had one great advantage 
over them. He received a good j)olitical education. The 
first lord was educated by Sir Eobert Walpole. Mr. Fox was 
educated by his father. The late lord wa.s educated by Mr. 
Fox. The pernicious maxims early imbibed by the first Lord 
Holland, made Ms great talents useless, and worse than use™ 
less, to the state. The pernicious maxims early imbibed by 
Mr. Fox led Mm, at the commencement of his public life, 
into great faults wdiich, though afterwards nobly expiated, 
were never forgotten. To the very end of his career, small 
men, wdien they had nothing else to say in defence of their 
own tyranny, bigotry, and imbecility, could always raise a 
cheer by some paltry taunt about the election of Colonel Lut™ 
trell, the imprisonment of the lord mayor, and other mea- 
sures in which the great Whig leader had borne a part at 
the age of one or two and twenty. On Lord Holland no 
such slur could he thrown. Those who most dissent from 
his o]3inions must acknowledge that a public life more con- 
sistent is not to be found in our annals. Every part of it is 
in perfect harmony with every other part; and the wbole is 
in perfect harmony -with the great i>rinciples of toleration and 
civil freedom. This rare felicity is in a great measure to bo 
.attributed to the influence of Mr. Fox. Lord Holland, as 
was natural in a i^ersou of Ms talents and expectations, 
began at a very early age to take the keenest interest in 
politics ; and Mr. Fox found the greatest pleasiirc in forming 
the mind of so hojpeful a pupil. They corresponded largely 
on political subjects when the young lord was only sixteen ; 
and their friendship and mutual confidence continued to the 
day of that mournfiil separation at Chiswick. Under such 
training such a man as Lord Holland was in no danger of 
falling into those faults which threw a dark shade over the 
whole career of Ms grandfather, and from which the youth 
of his uncle was not wholly fi’ee. 

On the other hand, the late Lord Holland, as compared 
with his grandfather and his uncle, laboured under one groat 
disadvantage. They were members of the House of Coio- 
nions. He became a Peer while still an infant. When he 
entered public life, the House of Lords was a very small and 
a very decorous assembly. The minority to which he be- 
longed was scarcely able to muster five or six votes on the 
most important nights, when eighty or ninety lords were pre- 
sent. Debate had accordingly become a mere form, as it ^vas 
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in tlie Irisli House of Peers before tbe IJiiion. This v^as a 
gi'eat misfortune to a man like Lord Holland. It was not 
bj occasionally addressing fifteen or twenty solemn and 
unfiiendly auditors, that liis grandfather and his uncle at- 
tained their unrivalled parliamentary skill. The former had 
learned his art in ^‘^the great Walpolean battles,’^ on nights 
when Onslow wa,s in the chair seventeen hours without inter- 
mission, when the thick ranks on both sides kept unbroken 
order till long after the winter smi had risen upon them, 
wdien the blind were led out by the hand into the lobby and 
the paralytic laid down in their bed-clothes on the benches. 
The powers of Charles Fox were, from the first, exercised in 
coiifiicts not less exciting. The great talents of the late 
Lord Holland had no such advantage. This was the more 
unfortunate, because the peculiar species of eloquence which 
belonged to him in common with his family required much 
practice to develoj^e it. With strong sense, and the greatest 
readiness of wit, a certain tendency to hesitation was heredi- 
tary in the line of Fox. This hesitation arose, not from the 
poverty, brit from the wealth of their vocabulary. They 
paused, not from the difficulty of finding one expression, but 
from the difficulty of choosing betvreen several. It was only 
by slow degrees and constant exercise that the first Lord 
Holland and his son overcame the defect. Indeed neither of 
them overcame it completely. 

In statement, the late Lord Holland was not successful ; 
his chief excellence lay in reply. He had the quick eye of 
his house for the unsound parts of an argument, and a great 
felicity in exposing them. He was decidedly more distin- 
guished in debate than any peer of his time who had not sat 
in the House of Commons. Hay, to find his equal among 
pei'sons similarly situated, we must go back eighty 3^ears to 
Earl Granville. For Mansfield, Thurlow, Loughborough, 
Grey, Grenville, Brougham, Plunkett, and other eminent 
men, living and dead, whom we will not stop to enumerate, 
carried to the Upper House an eloquence formed and matured 
in the Lowei\ The opinion of the most discerning judges 
was that Lord Holland’s oratorical performances, though 
sometimes most successful, afforded no fair measure of his 
oratorical powers, and that, iii an assembly of which the 
debates v/ere frequent and animated, he would have attained 
a very high order of excellence. It was, indeed, impossible 
to listen to his conversation without seeing that he was born 

debater. To him, as to his uncle, the exercise of the mind 
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ill discussion was a positive pleasure. With tlie g-reatcst 
good nature and good breeding, lie was the veiy opposite to 
an assenter. The word ^^ disputatious is generally used as 
a word of reproach; but we can express our iiieaiiing only 
by saying that Lord Holland was most courteously and idea- 
santly disputatious. In truth, his quiclviiess in discovering 
and apprehending distinctions and analogies w^as such as a- 
veteran judge might envy. The lawyers of the Duchy of 
Lancaster were astonished to find in an unprofessional iiiaii 
so strong a relish for the esoteric parts of their science, and 
complained that as soon as they had split a hair, Lord Hol- 
land proceeded to split the filaments into filaments still finer. 
In a mind less happily constituted, there might have been 
a risk that this turn for subtilty would have produced serious 
evil. But in the heart and understanding of Lord Holland 
there was anijde security against all such danger. He was 
not a man to he the dupe of his cvm ingenuity. He put his 
logic to its p)roper use ; and in him the dialectician was 
always subordinate to the statesman. 

His political life is written in the chronicles of his country. 
Perhaps, as we have aheady intimated, his opinions on two 
or three great questions of foreign policy were open to just 
objection. Yet even his errors, if he erred, were aiiiiablo and 
respectable. We are not sure that we do not love and admire 
him the more because he was now and then seduced from 
what we regard as a wise policy b}^ sympathy with the op- 
pressed, l3y generosity towai'ds the fallen, by a philanthropy 
so enlarged that it took in all nations, by love of peace, a 
love which in him was second only to the love of freedom, 
and by tlio magnanimous credulity of a mind ■which was as 
incapable of siispectiiig as of devising mischief. 

To his views on questions of domestic policy the voice of 
his countrpnen does ample justice. They revere the memory 
of the man was, during foii^j years, the constant protector 
of all oppressed races and i>ers8euted sects, of the man whoiii 
neither the prejudices nor the interests belonging to his 
station could seduce from the path of right, of the noble, 
who in every great crisis cast in his lot with tlie eoiiiinons, 
of the jdanter, who made manful war on the slave trade, of 
the lando-wner, whose whole heart was in the striis’eie au'ainst 
the corn-laws. 

We have hitherto touched almost exclusivety on those parts 
of Lord Hollaiid^s character which -were open to the obser- 
Ta.tion of millions. How shall we express the feelings wuth 
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wliieli Ills memory is clierislied by tliose wbo were liononred 
with Ms Or in wliat language sliall we speak 

of tliat liouse, once celebrated for its rare attractions to 
tbe furtliest ends of tlie civilised world, and now silent and 
desolate as tlie grave ? To tliat bouse, a hundred and twenty 
years ago, a poet addressed those tender and graceful lines, 
which have now acquired a new meaning not less sad than 
that which they originally bore. 

“ Thou hill, whose brow the antique structures grace, 

Eeared by bold chiefs of Warwick’s noble race, 

Why, once so loved, whene’er thy bower appears, 

O’er 1113^ dim eyeballs glance the sudden tears ? 

How sweet were once thy prosjDects fresh and fiiir, 

Thy sloping walks and unpolluted air ? 

How sweet the glooms beneath thine aged trees, 

Thy noon- tide shadow and thine evening breeze ! 

His image thy forsaken bowers restore ; 

Tby walks and aiiy prospects charm no more ; 

more the summer in thy glooms allayed, 

Thine evening breezes, and tliy noon-day shade.” 

Tet a few years, and the shades and structures may follow 
their illustrious masters. The wonderful city which, ancient 
and gigantic as it is, still continues to grow as fast as a 
young town of logwood by a water-privilege in Michigan, 
may soon displace those turrets and gardens which are asso- 
ciated with so much that is interesting and noble, with the 
courtly magnificence of Eich, with the loves of Ormond, with 
the counsels of Cromwell, with the death of Addison. The 
time is coining when, perhaps, a few old men, the last sur- 
vivors of our generation, will in vain seek, amidst new 
streets, and squares, and raEway stations, for the site of that 
dwelling vdiich was in their youth the favourite resort of 
wits and beauties, of painters and poets, of scholars, philo- 
sophers, and statesmen. They will then remember, with 
strange tenderness, many objects once familiar to them, the 
avenue and the terrace, the busts and the paintings, the 
carving, the grotesque gilding, and the enigmatical mottoes. 
With iieculiar fondness they wiU recal that venerable 
chamber, in which all the antique gravity of a college 
library was so singularly blended with al that female 
grace and wit could devise to einbeEish a drawing-room. 
They will recollect, not unmoved, those shelves loaded with 
the varied learning of many lands and many ages, and those 
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portraits in wliicli were preserved tlie features of tlie be^st 
and wisest Engiislirnen of two generations. They will 
recollect liow many men who have guided the politics of 
Europe, who have moved great assemblies by reason and 
eloquence, who have put life into bronze and canvass, or 
who have left to posterity things so written as it shall not 
willingly let them die, were there mixed with ail that was 
loveliest and gayest in the society of the most splendid of 
capitals. They will remember the peculiar character which 
belonged to that circle, in which every talent and accom- 
plishment, eveiy art and science, had its place. They will 
remember how the last debate was discussed in one corner, 
and the last comedy of Scribe in a-nother; while Wilkie 
gazed with modest admiration on Sir Joshua’s Baretti; 
while Mackintosh turned over Thomas Aquinas to verify a 
quotation; while TallejTaiid related his conversations with 
Barras at the Luxembourg, or his ride with Lannes over the 
field of Austerlitz. They will remember, above all, the grace, 
and the kindness, far more admirable than grace, with, which 
the princely hospitality of that ancient mansion was dis- 
pensed. They will remember the venerable and benignant 
countenance and the cordial voice of him who bade them 
welcome. They will remember that temper which years of 
pain, of sielmess, of lameness, of confinement, seemed only to 
make sweeter and sweeter, and that frank j)oliteness, which 
at once relieved all the enibaiTassment of the youngest and 
most timid writer or artist, who found himself for the first 
time among Ambassadors and Eaids. They will remember 
that constant flow of conversation, so natural, so animated, 
so various, so zich with observation and anecdote ; that wit 
wliieli never gave a wound; that exquisite mimicry wliicli 
ennobled, instead of degrading; that goodness of heart 
which ajipeared in every look and accent, and gave addi- 
tional value to every talent and acquirement. They will 
reinemher, too, that he whose name they hold in reverence 
was not less distinguished by the infllexihle uprightnesB of 
his political conduct than by his loving disposition and his 
winning manners. They will remember that, in the last 
lines which he traced, he expressed his joy that he had 
done nothing unworthy of the friend of Fox and Grey ; and 
they will have reason to feel similar joj", if, in looking back 
on many troubled years, they cannot accuse themselves of 
having done any thing unworthy of men who were distin- 
guished by the friendship of Lord Holland. 
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Ifemoirs of the Life of Wcirren Ilastmgs, first Goveroior-General of 

Bengal, Compiled from Original Papers, 'by tlie Eev. G*. B. 

Gleig, M.A. 8 vols. 8vo. London: 1841, 

We are inclined to tliink tliat we sliall best meet tlie wishes 
of onr readers^ if, instead of ininiitely examining this book, 
we attempt to give, in a -way necessaiily hasty and imperfect, 
our own view of the life and character of Mr. Hastings. Our 
feeling towards him is not exactly that of the House of Com- 
nioiis which impeached him in 1787; neither is it that of the 
House of Commons which uncovered and stood up to receive 
him in 1813. He had great qualities, and he rendered great 
services to the state. But to represent him as a man of stain- 
less \drtue is to make him ridiculous ; and from a regard for 
his memory, if from no other feelmg, his friends would have 
done well to lend no countenance to such adulation. We 
believe that, if he were now living, he would have sulBcient 
judgment and suflicient greatness of mind to wish to be 
showui as he was. He must have known that there were 
dark spots on his fame. He ’ might also have felt with pride 
that the s|)lendour of his fame -would bear many spots. He 
would have wished posterity to have a likeness of him, though 
an unfavourable likeness, rather than a daub at once insipid 
and unnatural, resembling neither him nor anybody else. 
“Paint me as I am,'’ said Oliver Crom-v^ell, while sitting to 
young Lely. “ If you leave out the scars and minkles, I will 
not pay you a shilling.” Even ill such a trifle, the great 
Protector showed both his good sense and his magnanimity. 
He did not wish all that was characteristic in his counte- 
nance to be lost, in the vain attempt to give him the regular 
features and smooth blooming cheeks of the curl-pated 
minions of J ames the First. He was content that his face 
should go forth marked with all the blemishes which had 
been i)ut on it by time, by war, by sleepless nights, by anxiety, 
perhaps by remorse ; but with valour-, policy, authority, and 
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irabliG care ^^Titteii in all its j>rincely lines. If men truly 
^j^Teat knew tlieir own interest^ it is tlius that they w'oiJd 
wish their minds to he portrayed. 

Warren Hastings sprang from an ancient and illustrious 
race. It has been afiirmed that his pedigree can be traced 
back to the great Danish sea-king, whose sails W'ere long the 
terror of both coasts of the British Channel, and who, after 
inaiiy fierce a.iid doubtful struggles, yielded at last to the 
viilour and genius of Alfred. But the undoubted splendour 
of the line of Hastings needs no illustration from fable. One 
branch of that line wwe, in the fourteenth century, the coro- 
net of Pembroke. Prom another branch sprang the reiio-wned 
Chanibeiiaiii, the faithful adherent of the White Hose, wdiose 
fiite has furnished so striking a theme both to poets and to 
historians. His family received from the Tudors the earldom 
of Huntingdon, which, after long dispossession, was regainorl 
iii our time by a series of events scarcely paralleled h\ 
romance. 

The lords of the manor of Daylesford, in Worcestershire, 
claimed to be considered as the heads of this distinguished 
ihmilj. The main stock, indeed, prospered less than some 
of the younger shoots. But the Daylesford family, though 
not ennobled, was w^ealtliy and highly considered, till, aboiii: 
two hundred years ago, it -was overwhelmed by the great 
ruin of the civil war. The Hastings of that time was a zeal- 
ous cavalier. He raised money on his lands, sent Ills plate 
to the mint at Oxford, joined the royal army, and, after 
spending half his property in the cause of King Charles, was 
glad to ransom himself by making over most of the remain- 
ing half to S|>eaker Lenthal. The old seat at Daylesford 
still remained in the family ; but it could no longer be kept 
up ; and in the following generation it was sold to a nierehaiit 
01 London. 

Before this transfer took place, the last Hastings of Dayles- 
foi'd had presented his second son to the rectory of the p^arisli 
in which the ancient residence of the family stocaL The 
living -was of little value ; and the situation of the ]>oor clorg}"- 
man, after the sale of the estate, was deplorable. He was 
constantly engaged in lawsuits about his tithes wiili the 3 iew 
lord of the manor, and was at length utterly ruined. His 
eldest son, Ho-ward, a well conducted young man, obtained a 
place in the Customs. The second son, Pjnastoii, an idle 
worthless boy, married befoi’e he was sixteen, lost his wife in 
two years, and died in the West Indies, leaving to the care 
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of Ms imfortnnate fatlier a little orpliaii^ destined to strange 
and meiiiora,ble vieissitndes of fortune. 

Warren, tlie son of Pynaston, was born on the sixtli of 
Becember, 1782. His mother died a few days later, and lie 
was left dependent on liis distressed grandfather. The child 
was early sent to the village school, where he learned his 
letters on the same bench with the sons of the peasantry, 
Hor did anything in his garb or fare indicate that his life 
was to take a widely different course from that of the young 
rustics with whom he studied and played. Bnt no cloud 
could overcast the dawn of so much genius and so much am- 
bition. The very ploughmen observed, and long remembered, 
how kindly little Warren took to his hook. The daily sight 
of the lands which his ancestors had possessed, and which 
had passed into the hands of strangers, filled his yonng brain 
with wild fancies and projects. He loved to hear stories ot 
the wealth and greatness of his progenitors, of their splendid 
housekeeping, their loyalty, and their valour. On one bright 
summer day, the boy, then just seven years old, lay on the 
bank of the rivulet which flows through the old domain of 
his house to join the Isis. There, as threescore and ten 
years later he told the tale, rose in his mind a scheme which, 
through all the turns of his eventful career, was never aban- 
doned. He would recover the estate which had belonged to 
his fathers. He would be Hastings of Daylesford. This pur-. 
j)Ose, formed in infancy and poverty, grew stronger as his in- 
tellect expanded and as liis fortune rose. He pursued his 
plan with that calm but indomitable force of will which was 
the most striking peculiarity of his character. When, under 
a tropical sun, he ruled fifty millions of Asiatics, his hopes, 
amidst all the cares of war, finance, and legislation, still 
pointed to Baylesford. And when his long public life, so 
singularly chequered with good and evil, with glory and ob- 
loquy, had at length closed, for ever, it was to Daylesford 
that he retired to die: 

When he was eight years old, liis uncle Howard deter- 
mined to take charge of him, and to give him a liberal edu- 
cation. The hoy went up to London, and was sent to a school 
at Newington, where he was well taught bnt ill fed. He 
always attributed the smaUness of his stature to the hard and 
scanty fare of this seminary. At ten he was removed to 
Westminster school, then flourishing under the care of Dr. 
Nichols. Vinny Bourne, as his pupils affectionately called 
him, was one of the masters. Churchill, Colman, Lloyd, 
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Cumberland, Cowper, were among tlie students. With 
Cowperj, Hastings formed a friendship ■wMcli iieitlier the 
lapse of time, nor a wide dissimilarity of opinions and pur- 
suits, could wholly dissolve. It does not appear that they 
ever met after they had gromi to manhood. But forty years 
later, when the voices of many great orators were crying for 
vengeance on the oppressor of India, the shy and secluded 
poet could image to himself Hastings the Grovenior-General 
only as the Hastings with whom he had rowed on the Tliamos 
and played in the cloister, and refused to believe that so good- 
tempered a fellow could have done anything veiy wrong. His 
own life had been spent in praying, musing, and rhyming 
among the water-lilies of the Ouse. He had preserved in no 
common measure the innocence of childhood. His spirit had 
indeed been severely tried, but not by temptations which im- 
pelled him to any gross violation of the rules of social 
morality. He had never been attached by combinations of 
powerful and deadly enemies. He had never been compelled 
to make a choice between innocence and greatness, between 
crime and ruin. Firmly as he held in theory the doctrine of 
human depravity, his habits were such that he was unable to 
conceive how far from the path of right even kind and noble 
natures may be hurried by the rage of conflict and the lust of 
dominion. 

Hastings had another associate at Westminster of whom 
we shall have occasion to make frequent mention, Elijah 
Impey. We know little about their school days. But, we 
think, we may safely venture to guess that, whenever Hastings 
wished to play any trick more than usually naughty, he hired 
Impey with a tart or a ball to act as fag* in the worst part of 
the prank. 

Warren was distinguislied among his comrades as an ex- 
cellent swimmer, boatman, and scholar. At fourteen he wus 
first in the examination for the foundation. His name in 
gilded letters on the walls of the dormitory still attests liis 
victory over many older competitors. He stayed two years 
longer at the school, and was looHng forward to a student- 
slii2> at Christ Church, when an event lui^ppened which 
changed the whole course of Ms life. Howard Hastings 
died, bequeathing his nephew to the care of a friend and 
distant relation, named Chiswick. This gentleman, though 
he did iiot absolutely refuse the chjfrge, was desirous to rid 
himself of it as soon as possible. Di\ Hiehols made strong 
remonstrances against the cruelty of interrupting the studies 
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of a yontli wlio seemed likely to be one of tlie first seliolars 
of tlie age. He even offered to bear the expense of sending 
liis faYOurite pupil to Oxford. But Mr. Chiswick was in- 
flexible. He tliouglit the years wMch bad abeady been 
•wasted on liexameters and pentameters quite sufficient. He 
bad it in bis power to obtain for tbe lad a writersliip in tbe 
service of tbe East India Company. Wbetber tbe young 
adventurer^ wben once shipped off, made a foi'tmie, or died 
of a liver complaint, be equally ceased to be a burden to any 
body. Warren was accordingl}!^ removed from Westminster 
school, and placed for a few months at a commercial academy, 
to study aritliinetic and book-keeping. In January, 1750, a 
fev^ da^'s after be bad completed bis seventeenth ^^ear, he 
sailed for Bengal, and arrived at his destination in the 
October follomng. 

He was immediately placed at a desk in the Secretary’s 
office at Calcutta, and laboured there during two years. 
Eort William was then a purely commercial settlement. In 
the south of India the encroaching policy of Dupleix had 
transformed the servants of the English Company, against 
their will, into diplomatists and genei-als. The war of the 
succession was raging in the Carnatic ; and the tide had 
been suddenly tmmed against the French by the genius of 
young Eobert Clive. But in Bengal the European settlers, 
at peace with the natives and with each other, were wholly 
occu];)ied -with ledgers and bills of lading. 

After two years passed in keeping accoimts at Calcutta, 
Hastings was sent up the country to Cossimbazar, a town 
which hes on the Hoogley, about a mile firom Moorshedabad, 
and which then bore to Moorshedabad a relation, if we may 
compare small things with great, such as the city of London 
bears to Westminster. Moorshedabad was the abode of the 
prince who, by an authority ostensibly derived from the 
Mogul, but really independent, ruled the three great pro- 
vinces of Bengal, Orissa, and Bahaiv At Moorshedabad 
were the couri, the haram, and the public offices. Cossim- 
bazar was a port and a iflace of trade, renewed for the 
quantity and excellence of the silks which were sold in its 
marts, and constantly receiving and sending forth fleets of 
richly laden harges. At this important point, the Company 
had established a small factory subordinate to that of Fort 
William. Here, during several years, Hastings was em- 
ployed in making bargains for stuffs with native brokers. 
While he was thus engaged, Surajah Dowlah succeeded to 
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tlie goveriiiiient, aiid declared war against tlie Eiigiisli. Tlie 
defenceless settlement of Cossimbazarj Ijb'ig close to tlie 
tyrant’s capital., was instantly seized. Hastings was sent a pri- 
soner to Moorsliedabad, but, in consequence of tlie Immane 
intervention of the servants of the Dutch Company, was 
treated with iiidnlgeiice. Meanwhile the Nabob marched on 
Calcutta; the governor and the comniandaiit fled ; the tomi 
and citadel were taken, and most of the English prisoners 
perished in the Black Hole. 

In these events originated the greatness of Warren 
Hastings. The fugitive governor and his conipianions had 
taken refuge on the dreary islet of Enlda, near the month of 
the Hoogley. They were natnrally desirous to obtain full 
information resjiecting the j)roceedings of the Nabob ; and 
no person seemed so likely to furnish it as Hastings, who 
was a prisoner at large in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the court. He thns became a diplomatic agent, and soon 
established a high character for ability and resolution. The 
treason which at a later j)eriod was fatal to Siirajah Dowlah 
was ah-eady in progress ; and Hastings was admitted to the 
deliberations of the conspirators. But the time for striking 
had not arrived. It was necessary to postpone the execntion 
of the design ; and Hastings, who was now in extreme peril, 
fled to Enlda, 

Soon after his arrival at Eulda, the expedition from 
Madras, commanded hy Clive, appeared in the Hoogley. 
Warren, young, intrepid, and excited probably hy the ex- 
ample of the Commander of the Forces who, havmg like 
himself been a mercantile agent of the Company, had been 
turned by public calamities into a soldier, determined to 
serve in the ranks. During the early operations of the war 
he carried a musket. But the quick eye of Clive soon per- 
ceived that the head of the young volunteer would be more 
useful than his arm. When, after the battle of Plassey, 
Meer Jafller wus proclaimed Nabob of Bengal, Hastings was 
appointed to reside at the court of the new prince as agent 
for the Company, 

He remained at Moorshedabad till the year 1761, when he 
became a member of Council, and was consequently forced to 
reside at Calcutta. This was during the interval between 
Clive’s first and second administration, an iiiterval which has 
left on the fame of the East India Company a stain, not 
wholly effaced by many years of just and humane govern- 
ment. Mr. Yansittart, the Governor, was at the head of a 
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new and anomalous empire. On the one side was a band of 
English, functionaries, daring, intelligent, eager to be rich. 
On the other side was a great native population, helpless, 
timid, accustomed to crouch under oppression. To keep the 
stronger race from p>reying on the 'weaker was an under- 
taking which tasked to the utmost the talents and energy of 
Clive. Vansittart, with fair intentions, was a feeble and in- 
efficient ruler. The master caste, as was natural, broke loose 
from aU restraint ; and then was seen what we believe to be 
the most frightful of aU spectacles, the strength of civilisa- 
tion without its mercy. To all other despotism there is a 
check, imperfect indeed, and liable to gross abuse, but still 
sufficient to preserve society from the last extreme of misery. 
A time conies when the evils of submission- are obviously 
greater than those of resistance, when fear itseh begets a 
sort of corn-age, when a convulsive burst of popular rage and 
despair warns tyrants not to presume too far- on the patience 
of mankmd. But against misgovernment such as then 
afflicted Bengal it was impossible to struggle. The superior 
intelhgence and energy of the dominant class made then- 
power irresistible. A war of Bengalees against Englishmen 
was like a war of sheep against wolves, of men against 
dmmons. The only protection which the conquered could 
find was in the moderation, the clemency, the enlarged 
policy of the conquerors. That protection, at a later period, 
they found. But at first English power came among them 
imaccompanied by English morality. There was an interval 
between the time at which they became our subjects, and the 
time at which we began to reflect that we were bound to dis- 
chai-ge towards them the duties of rulers. During that in- 
terval the busmess of a servant of the Company was simply 
to wring out of the natives a hundred or two hundred thou- 
sand pounds as speedily as possible, that he might return 
home before his constitution had suffered from the heat, to 
marry a peer’s daughter, to buy rotten boi-oughs in Cornwall, 
and to give balls in St. James’s Square. Of the conduct of 
Hastuigs at this time, little is known;. but the little that is 
known, and the circumstance that little is known, must be 
considered as honourable to him. He could not protect the 
natives : all that he could do was to abstain from plinidering 
and oppressing them ; and this he appears to have done. It 
is certain that at this time he continued poor ; and it is 
equally certain, that by cruelty and dishonesty he might 
easily have become rich. It is certain that he was never 
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cliarged witL. liayiiig borne a sliare in tlie worst abuses wliieli 
tben j>revailed ; and it is almost equally certain tliat^ if lie 
bad borne a sliare in those abuses^ the able and bitter 
enemies who afterwards persecuted liiin would not hare 
failed to discover and to proclaim his guilt. The keen^ 
severe, and even malevolent scrutiny to which his whole 
j)ublic life was subjected, a scrntiny nnparalleled, as vre 
believe, in the history of manldiid, is, in one respect advan- 
tageous to his reputation. It brought ■ many lamentable 
blemishes to light ; but it entitles him to be considered pure 
from every blemish wdiieli has not been brought to light. 

The truth is that the temptations to which so many Eng- 
lish functionaries yielded in the time of Mr. Yansittart were 
not temptations addressed to the ruling passions of Warren 
Hastings. He was not squeamish in pecuniary transactions ; 
but he was neither sordid nor rapacious. He was far too en- 
lightened a man to look on a great empire merely as a buc- 
caneer would look on a galleon. Had his heart been much 
worse than it was, his understanding -would have jireserved 
him from that extremity of baseness. He was an unscrupu- 
lous, jDerliaps an unjirincipled statesman ; but still he was a 
statesman, and not a freebooter. 

In 1764 Hastings returned to England. He had realised 
only a very moderate fortime ; and that moderate fortune -was 
soon reduced to nothing, partly by his praiseworthy liberality, 
and partly by his mismanagement. Towards liis relations he 
appears to have acted very generously. The greater part 
of his savings he left in Bengal, hoping probably to obtain 
the high usmy of India. But high usury and bad security 
generally go together ^ and Hastings lost both interest and 
principal. 

He remained four years in England. Of his life at this . 
time very little is laiown. But it has been asserted, and is 
highly probable, that liberal studies and the society of men of 
letters occupied a great part of his time. It is to be remem- 
bered to his honour, that in days when the languages of tlie 
East were regarded by other servants of the Company merely 
as the means of communicating with 'weavers and money- 
changers, his enlarged and accomplished mind sought in 
Asiatic learning for new forms of intellectual enjoyment, and 
for new views of government and society. Perhaps, like most 
persons -who have paid much attention to departments of 
knowledge ivhich lie out of the common track, he was inclined 
to overrate the value of his favourite studies. He conceived 
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tliat tlie ciiltiyatioii of Persian literature miglit rvitli adyan-' 
tage be made a part of tlie liberal education of an Engiislx 
gentleman ; and lie drew np a plan with that view. It is 
said that the Uniyersity of Oxford, in which Orieiital learn-" 
ing had neyer, since the reyiyal of letters, been wholly neg- 
lected, was to be the seat of the institution which he contem- 
plated. All endowment was expected from the mnnificence 
of the Company 5 and professors thoroughly competent to in- 
terpret Hafiz and Perdiisi were to he engaged in the East, 
Hastings called on Johnson, with the hope, as it shonld seem, 
of interesting in this project a man who enjoyed the highest 
literary reputation, and who was iiarticnlarly connected with 
Oxford. The interview appears to have left on Johnson’s 
mind a most favourable impression of the talents and attain- 
ments of his visitor. Long after, when Hastings was ruling 
the immense population of British India, the old philosopher 
wrote to him, and referred in the most courtly terms, though 
with great dignity, to their short but agreeable intercourse. 

Hastings soon began to look again towards India. He had 
little to attach him to England ; and his pecuniary embarrass- 
ments were great. He solicited his old masters the Directors 
for enijiloyment. They acceded to his request, wuth high 
compliments both to his abilities and to his integrity, and 
appointed him a Member of Council at Madras. It would be 
unjust not to mention that, though forced to borrow money 
for his outfit, he did not -withdraw any portion of the sum 
which he had appropriated to the relief of his distressed rela- 
tions. In the spring of 1769 he embarked on board of the 
Dulce of Grafton, and e‘omineiiced a voyage distinguished by 
incidents which might furnish matter for a novel. 

Among the passengers in the Duke of Grafton was a Ger- 
main of the name of Imhoff. He called himself a baron; but 
he was in distressed circumstances, and was going out to 
Madras as a portrait-painter, in the hope of picking up some 
of the pagodas which were then lightly got and as lightly 
spent by the English in India. The baron was accompanied 
by his wife, a native, we have someTy^here read, of Archangel. 
This young woman who, born under the Arctic circle, was 
destined to play the part of a Queen under the tropic of 
Cancer, had an agreeable person, a cultivated mind, and 
manners in the highest degree engaging. She despised her 
husband heartily, and, as the story which we have to tell suffi- 
ciently proves, not without reason. . She was interested by 
the conversation and flattered by the attentions of HastingSt 
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The situation was indeed perilous. 'No j)laee is so propitious 
to the formation either of close friendships or of deadlj en- 
mities as an Indiaman. There are very few people who do 
not find a voyage which lasts several inonths iiisiipportably 
dull. Any thing is welcome which may break that long 
monotony, a sail, a shark, an albatross, a man overboard. 
Most passengers find some resource in eating twice as many 
meals as on land. But the great devices for killing the time 
are quarrelling and flirting. The facilities for both these ex*- 
citing x^ursuits are great. The inmates of the ship are thrown 
together far more than in any country-seat or boarding- 
house. hToiie can escape from the rest excei^t by imxmisoning 
himself in a cell in which he can hardly turn. All food, all 
exercise, is taken in company, Cereinoii}^ is to a great ex- 
tent banished. It is every day in the i)ower of a mischievous 
person to inflict innumerable annoyances ; it is every day in 
the ])ower of an amiable person to confer little services. It 
not seldom liax^peiis that vserious distress and danger call forth 
hi genuine beauty and deformity heroic vhtues and abject 
vices which, in the ordinary intercourse of good society, might 
remain during many years unknown even to intimate asso- 
ciates, Under such circumstances met Warren Hastings and 
the Baroness Imhoff, two persons whose accomplishments 
would have attracted notice in any court of Europe. The 
gentleman had no domestic ties. The lady was tied to a 
husband for whom she had no regard, and who had no regard 
for his o\vn honour. An attachment sx)rang uj), wdiich was 
soon strengthened by events such as could hardly have oc- 
cuired on land. Hastings feU ill. The baroness nursed him 
with womanly tenderness, gave him his medicines with her 
own hand, and even sat up in his cabin while he slej)t. Long' 
before the Duke of Grafton reached Madras, Hastings was in 
love. But his love was of a most characteristic descrix)tion. 
Like his hatred, like his ambition, like all his x)assious, it was 
strong, but not imx)etuous. It was calm, deep, earnest, j)a/- 
tient of delay, miconquerable by time, Imhoff was called into 
council by his wife and Ms wife’s lover. It wuxs arranged tlnxt 
the baroness should institute a suit for a divorce in the courts 
of Franconia, that the baron should afford every facility to 
tlxe proceeding, and that, during the years which might elapse 
before the sentence should be pronoiuiced, they should con- 
tinue to live together. It was also agreed that Hastings 
should bestow some very substantial marks of gratitude on 
the complaisant husband, and should, when the marriage was 
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dissolved, make tlie lady Hs wife, and adopt tlie cliildren 
whom slie had already borne to Imhoff. 

At Madras, Hastings found the trade of the Company in a 
very disorganised state. His own tastes would have led him 
rather to political than to commercial pursuits : but he knew 
that the favour of his eiii];3loyers depended chiefly on their 
dividends, and that their dividends depended chiefly on the 
investment. He therefore, with great judgment, determined 
to apply his vigorous mind for a time to this department of 
business, which had been much neglected, since the servants 
of the Company had ceased to be clerks, and had become 
warriors and negotiators. 

Ill a very few months he effected an important reform. The 
Directors notified to him their high approbation, and were so 
much pleased with his conduct that they determined to place 
him at the head of the government of Bengal. Early in 1772 
he quitted Fort St. George for his new post. The Imhoffs, 
who were still man and wife, accompanied him, and lived at 
Calcutta on the same plan which they had already followed 
dmmig more than two years. 

Wlien Hastings took his seat at the head of the cotmcil- 
board, Bengal was still governed according to the system 
which Clive had devised, a system which was, perhaps, skil- 
fully contrived for the purpose of facilitatmg and concealing 
a oTeat revolution, but which, when that revolution was com- 
plete and irrevocable, could produce nothing but inconve- 
nience. There were two governments, the real and the osten- 
sible. The suj>reme power belonged to the Company, and was 
ill truth the most despotic power that can be conceived. The 
only restraint on the English masters of the country was that 
which their own justice and humanity imposed on them. 
There was no constitutional check on their will, and resist- 
ance to them was utterly hopeless. 

But, though thus absolute in reality, the English had not 
yet assumed the style of sovereignty. They held their terri- 
tories as vassals of the throne of Delhi ; they raised their 
revenues as collectors appointed by the imperial commission; 
their public seal was inscribed with the imperial titles; and 
their mint struck only the imperial coin. 

There was still a nabob of Bengal^ who stood to the English 
rulers of his country in the same relation in which Augustulus 
stood to Odoacer, or the last Merovingians to Charles Martel 
and Pepin. He lived at Moorshedabad, surrounded by princely 
magnificence. He was approached with outward marks of 
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reverence, and Hs name was used in public instrmneiits. Bnt 
in tlie goveniinent of the conntiy he had less real share than 
the youngest writer or cadet in the Company's service. 

The English council which repi-eseiited the Company at 
Calcutta was constituted on a very different plan from that 
which has since been adopted. At present the CoTemor is, 
as to all executive measures, absolute. He can declare w^ar, 
conclude jieace, appoint public functionaries or remove them, 
in opposition to the unanimous sense of those wdio sit -witli 
him in council. They are, indeed, entitled to know all that 
is done, to discuss all that is done, to advise, to remonstrate, 
to send protests to England. But it is with the Governor 
that the supreme power resides, and on him that the wiiole 
responsibility rests. This system, wrhich -was introduced by 
Mr. Pitt and Mr, Dimdas in spite of the strenuous opjDOsitioii 
of Mr. Burke, we conceive to he on the whole the best that 
was ever devised for the government of a country where no 
materials can be found for a rejmesentative constitution. In 
the time of Hastings the governor had only one vote in coun- 
cil, and, in case of an equal division, a casting vote. It there- 
fore happened not unfrequently that he was overruled on the 
gravest questions ; and it was posvsible that he might be wholly 
excluded, for years together, from the real direction of public 
affairs. 

The English functionaries at Port William had as yet paid 
little or no attention to the internal government of Bengal. 
The only branch of politics about which they much busied 
themselves was negotiation -with the native princes. The 
police, the administration of justice, the details of the col- 
lection of revenue, were almost entirely neglected. We may 
remark that the phraseology of the Conipaiiy's servants still 
bears the traces of this state of things. To this day they 
always use the wwd politicaP^ as synonymous with diplo- 
mfticf ’ We could name a gentleman still living, wdio wo^s 
described by the highest authority as an invaluable public 
servant, eminently lit to be at the head of the internal admin- 
istration of a wdiole presidency, but unfortunately cjuite igno- 
rant of all political business. 

The internal government of Bengal tlie English ralers 
delegated to a great native minister, wdio ^vas stationed at 
Moorshedabad. AU military affairs, and, wdth the exception 
of what pertains to mere ceremonial, all foreign affairs, were 
withdrawn from his control ; but the other departments of the 
administration were entirely confided to him. His own stipend 
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amounted to near a hundred thousand pounds sterling a jeai\ 
The personal allowance of the nabobs amounting to more than 
three hundred thousand pounds a year, passed through the 
minister s hands, and was, to a great extent, at his disposal. 
The collection of the revenue, the administration of justice, 
the maintenance of order, were left to this high functionary ; 
and tor the exercise of his immense power he was responsible 
to none but the British masters of the country. 

A. situation so important, lucrative, and splendid, was natu- 
rally an object of ambition to the ablest and most powerful 
natives, dive had found it difficult to decide between con- 
flicting pretensions. Two candidates stood out prominently 
fiom the crowd, each of them the representative of a race 


his people, and highly esteemed by them. Li England he 
might perhaps have been regarded as a corrupt and greedy 
politician. But, tried by the lower standard of Indian 
morality, he might be considered as a man of integrity and 
hononr. 

His competitor was a Hindoo Brahmin whose name has, by 
a terrible and melancholy event, been inseparably associated 
with that of Warren Hastings, the Maharajah Nuiicomar. 
This man had played an important part in all the revolutions 
which, since the time of Siirajah Dowlah, had taken place in 
Bengal. To the consideration which in that country belongs 
to high and pui'e caste, he added the weight which is derived 
from wealth, talents, and experience. Of his moral character 
it is difficult to give a notion to those who are acquainted with 
human nature only as it appears in our island. What the 
Italian is to the Englishman, what the Hindoo is to the 
Italian, what the Bengalee is to other Hindoos, that was 
Himcomar to other Bengalees. The physical organization%f 
the Bengalee is feeble even to effeminacy. He lives in a con- 
stant vapour bath. His pursuits are sedentary, his limbs 
delicate, his movements languid. During many ages he has 
been trampled npon by men of bolder and more hardy breeds* 
Courage, independence, veracity, are qualities to which his 
constitution and his situation are equally unfavourable. His 
mind bears a singular analogy to his body. It is weak even 
to helplessness, for purposes of manly resistance ; but its sup- 
pleness and its tact move the children of sterner climates to 
admiration not nnmingled with contempt. All those arts 
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wMeli are tlie natural defence of the weak are more familiar 
to tins subtle raee than to the Ionian of the time of Jnveiialj 
or to the Jew of the dark ages. What the horns are to the 
bnftalo, what the paw is to the tiger, what the sting' is to the 
bee, what beauty, according to the old Greek song, is to woman, 
deceit is to the Bengalee. Large promises, smooth excuses, 
elaborate tissues of circumstantial falsehood, chicaner}^, per- 
jury, forgery, are the weapons, oftensive and defensire, of the 
people of the Lower Ganges. All those millions do not furnish 
one sepoy to the armies of the Company. But as usurers, as 
money-changers, as sharp legal practitioners, no class of 
human beings can bear a comparison with them. With all 
his softness, the Bengalee is by no means placable in his 
enmities or -pvone to pity. The pertinacity with which he 
adheres to his x^iirposes yields only to the immediate pressure 
of fear. Nor does he lack a certain kind of courage which is 
often w-anting to his masters. To ineyitable evils he is some- 
times found to oppose a imssive fortitude, such as the Stoics 
attributed to their ideal sage. An European warrior who 
rushes on a batteiy of cannon with a loud hurrah will some- 
times shriek under the surgeon’s knife, and fall into an agony 
of despair at the sentence of death. But the Bengalee wdio 
would see his country overrun, his house laid in ashes, his 
children murdered or dishonoured, without having the spirit 
to strike one blow, has yet been known to endure torture with 
the firmness of Mucins, and to moimt the scaffold with the 
steady step and even pulse of Algernon Sydney. 

In Nuncomar the national character was strongly and 
with exaggeration personified. The Company’s servants had 
repeatedly detected him in the most criminal intrigues. On 
one occasion he brought a false charge against another 
Hindoo, and tried to substantiate it by producing forged 
documents. On another occasion it -was discovered that, 
while professing the strongest aitaclimeiit to the English, he 
was engaged in several conspiracies against them, and in 
particular that he was the medium of a eoiTespondenee be- 
tween the court of Dellxi and the French authorities in the 
Carnatic. For these and similar practices he Iiad been long 
detained in confinement. But liis talents and influence had 
not only procured his liberation, but had obtained for him a 
certain degree of consideration even among the British rulers 
of his country. 

Clive was extremely unwilling to place a Mussixlman at 
the head of the administration of Bengal. On the other 
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liaiid, lie could not bring liimselfto confer immense iiower on 
a man to wlioin every sort of villany liad repeatedly been 
brought home. Tlierefore, though the nabob, over whom 
TSTuncomar had by intrigue acquired great influence, begged 
that the artful Hindoo might be entrusted with the goverii- 
ment, Clive, after some hesitation, decided honestly and 
wisely in favour of Mahomiiied Eeza Hhan. When Hastings 
became Governor, Mahommed Eeza Khan had held power 
seven years. An infant son of Meer Jaffier -was now nabob; 
and the guardianship of the young prince’s pei'son had been 
confided to the minister. 

Huncomar, stimulated at once by cupidity and malice, had 
been constantly attemiiting to hurt his successful rival. This 
■was not difficult. The revenues of Bengal, under the ad- 
ministration established by Clive, did not yield such a surj)lus 
as had been anticipated by the Company ; for at that time, 
the most absurd notions were entertained in England resjiect- 
ing the wealth of India. Palaces of porphyry, hung with the 
richest brocade, heaps of pearls and diamonds, vaults from 
which pagodas and gold mohnrs were measured out by the 
bushel, filled the imagination even of men of business. No- 
body seemed to be aware of what nevertheless was most un- 
doubtedly the truth, that India was a poorer country than 
countries which in Europe are reckoned poor, than Ireland, 
for example, or than Portugal. It was confidently believed 
by lords of the treasury and members for the city that Bengal 
would not only defray its own charges, hut would afford an 
increased dividend to the proprietors of India stock, and large 
relief to the English finances. These absurd expectations were 
disappointed; and the directors, naturally enough, chose to 
attribute the disappointment rather to the mismanagement 
of Mahommed Eeza Khan than to their own ignorance of the 
country entrusted to their care. They were confirmed in 
their error by the agents of Niiiicomar ; for Nuncomar had 
agents even in Leadenhall Street. Soon after Hastings 
reached Calcutta-, he received a letter addressed by the Court 
of Directors, not to the council generally, but to himself hi 
particular. He was directed to remove Mahommed Eeza 
Khan, to arrest him, together with all his family and all his 
23a-rtisans, and to institute a strict inquiry into the whole ad- 
ministration of the province. It was added that the Governor 
wonld do well to avail himself of the assistance of Nuncomar 
in the investigation. The vices of Nuncomar were acknow- 
ledged. But even from his vices, it was said, much advantage 




miglit a,t siicli a conjuncture be derived ; aiid^ tliougli lie 
could not safely be trusted, it migbt still be proper to en- 
courage Mm by hopes of reward. 

The Governor bore no goodwill to hrmicomar. Many years 
before, they had known each other at Moorsliedabad ; and 
then a quarrel had risen between them -which all the authority 
of their superiors could hardly compose. Widely as they 
differed in most points, they resembled each other in this, 
that both were men of unforgiving natures. To Malioimned 
Eeza Khan, on the other hand, Hastings had no feelings of 
hostility. Nevertheless he proceeded to execute the instruc- 
tions of the Company with an alacrity which he never showed, 
except when instructions were in perfect conformity with his 
own views. He had, wisely, as we think, determined to get 
rid of the system of double government in Bengal. The 
orders of the Directors fmmished him with the means of 
effecting Ms puiqiGse, and dispensed him from the necessity 
of discussing the matter with his couiicil. He took his 
measures with his usual vigour and dexterity. At midnight, 
the palace of Mahommed Eeza Khan at Moorshedabad was 
surrounded by a battalion of sepoys. The minister was 
roused from his slumbers, and informed that he was a 
prisoner. With the Mussulman gravity, he bent his head 
and submitted himself to the will of God. He fell not alone. 
A chief named Schitab Eoy had been entrusted with the 
government of Bahar. His valour and his attachment to the 
English had more than once been signally proved. On that 
memorable day on which the people of Patna saw from their 
walls the whole army of the Mogul scattered by the little 
band of Captain Knox, the voice of the British conquerors 
assigned the palm of gallantry to the brave Asiatic. 
nevei’,^^ said Knox, when he introduced Schitab Eoy, covered 
with blood and dust, to the English functionaries assembled in 
the fixetory, I never saw a native fight so before.” Schitab 
Eoy was involved in the ruin of Mahommed Eeza Khan, was 
removed from office, and was placed tinder arrest. The mem- 
bers of the council received no intimation of these measures 
till the |)risoiiers were on their road to Calcutta. 

The inquiry into the conduct of the minister was post- 
poned on different xmetences. He was detained in an easy 
confinement during many months. In the meantime, the 
great revolution which Hastings had planned was carried 
into effect. The office of minister was abolished. The in- 
ternal administration was transfen-ed to the servants of the 
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Company. A system^ a very imperfect system, it is true, of 
civil and criminal justice, under English, superintendence, was 
established.. The nabob was no longer to have even an os- 
tensible share in the government ; but he was still to receive 
a considerable annual allowance, and to be suiTouiided with the 
state of sovereignty. As he was an infant, it was necessary to 
provide guardians for his person and property. His person was 
entrusted to a lady of his father’s haram, known by the name 
of the Mmmy Begum. The office of treasurer of the house- 
hold was bestowed on a son of Huncomar, named Goordas. 
Ifuiieomar’s services were wanted, yet he could not safely be 
trusted with power ; and Hastings thought it a masterstroke 
of policy to reward the able and unprincipled parent by pro- 
moting the inoffensive child. 

The revolution completed, the double government dis- 
solved, the Company installed in the full sovereignty of 
Beng'al, Hastings had no motive to treat the late ministers 
with rigour. Their trial had been j)ut off on various j)leas 
till the new organization was complete. They were then 
brought before a committee, over which the Governor pre- 
sided. Schitab Eoy •w’as speedily acquitted with honour. A 
£orm.al aj)ology was made to him for the restraint to which 
he had been subjected. All the Eastern marks of respect 
were bestowed on him. He was clothed in a robe of state, 
presented with jewels and with a richly harnessed elephant, 
and sent back to his government at Patna. But his health 
had suffered from confinement ; Ms high spirit had been 
cruelly wounded ^ and soon after his liberation he died of 
a broken heart. 

The innocence of Mahommed Eeza Khan was not so clearly 
established. But the Governor was not disposed to deal 
harsHy. After a long hearing, in which ISTuncomar appeared 
as the accuser, and displayed both the art and the inveterate 
rancour which distinguished him, Hastings pronounced that 
the charges had not been 3nade out, and ordered the fallen 
minister to be set at liberty, 

ITuncomar had purposed to destroy the Mussulman admin- 
istration, and to rise on its ruin. Both his malevolence and 
his cupidity had been disappointed. Hastings had made him 
a tool, had used him for the iDurpose of accomplishing the 
transfer of the government from Moorshedabad to Calcutta, 
from native to European hands. The rival, the enemy, so 
long envied, so implacably persecuted, had been dismissed 
unhurt. The situation so long* and ardently desired had been 
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abolislied. It was natural tbat tlie GoTenior sbould be from 
tbat time an object of tbe most intense liatred to tlie vin- 
dictive Brabmin. As yet, liowever, it was necessary to sup- 
press such feelings. The time was coming when that long 
animosity was to end in a desperate and deadly struggle. 

In the meantime, Hastings was compelled to turn his at- 
tention to foreign affairs. The object of his diplomacy was 
at this time simply to get money. The finances of his govern- 
ment were in an embarrassed state ; and this embarrassment 
he was determined to relieve by some means, fair or foul. 
The principle which directed all his dealings with his neigh- 
bours is fully expressed by the old motto of one of the great 
predatory families of Teviotdale, ‘^^Thou shalt want ere I 
T^aiit,’^ He seems to have laid it down, as a fundamental 
proposition which could not be disputed, that when he had 
not as many lacs of rupees as the i)ublic service required, 
he was to take them from any body who had. One thing, 
indeed, is to be said in excuse for him. The i3ressure applied 
to him by his employers at home, was such as only the highest 
virtue could have withstood, such as left him no choice except 
to commit great wongs, or to resign his high post, and with 
that post all his hopes of fortune and distinction. The Di- 
rectors, it is true, never enjoined or applauded any crime. 
Bar from it. Whoever examines their letters written at that 
time will find there many just and humane sentiments, many 
excellent precepts, in short, an admirable code of political 
ethics. But every exhortation is modified or nullified by a 
demand for money. Govern leniently, and send more 
moneys practise strict justice and moderation towards neigh- 
bouring powers, and send more money; this is in truth the 
sum of almost all the instructions that Hastings ever re- 
ceived from home. Now these instructions, being inter- 
preted, mean simply, the father and the oppressor of 
the people; he just and iinjust, moderate and rapacious.” 
The Directors dealt with Didia, as the church, in the good 
old times, dealt with a heretic. They delivered the victim 
over to the executioners, with an earnest request that all 
possible tenderness might be shomi. We by no means 
accuse or suspect those who framed these despatches of 
hypocrisy. It is probable that, writing fifteen thousand 
miles from the place where their orders were to be carried 
into effect, they never perceived the gross inconsistency of 
which they were guilty. But the inconsistency was at once 
manifest to their vicegerent at Calcutta, who, with an empty 
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treasury, with, an unpaid army, with his own salary often in 
arrear, with deficient crops, with government tenants daily 
TOnning away, was called upon to remit home another half 
miliioii' without fail. " Hastings ■ saw. that it was absolutely 
necessary for him to disregard, either the moral discourses 
or the pecuniary requisitions of his employers. Being forcad 
to disobey them in something, he had to consider what kind 
of disobedience they would most readily pardon ; and he cor- 
rectly judged ihat the safest course wonld be to neglect the 
sermons and to find the rupees. 

A mind so fertile as his, and so little restrained by coii- 
scientions scruples, speedily discovered several modes of re- 
lieving the financial embarrassments of the government. The 
allowance of the Nabob of Bengal was reduced at a stroke 
from three hundred and twenty thousand pounds a year to 
half that sum. The Company had bomid itself to pay near 
three hundred thousand pounds a year to the Great Mogul, 
as a mark of homage for the provinces which lie had en- 
trusted to their care; and they had ceded to him the dis- 
tricts of Corah and Allahabad. On the plea that the Mogul 
was not really independent, but merely a tool in the hands 
of others, Hastings determined to. retract these, coiieessions. 
He accordingly declared that the English would ]pay iio inore 
tribute, and sent troops to occupy Allahabad and Corah. The 
situation of these places was such, that there would be little 
advantage and great expense in retaining them. Hastings, 
who wanted money and not territoiy, determined to sell 
them. A purchaser was not wanting. The rich iiroviiice 
of Onde had, in the general dissolution of the Mogul Em- 
pire, fallen to the share of the great Mussulman house by 
which it is still governed. About twenty years ago, this 
house, by the permission of the British government, as- 
sumed the royal title ; but, in the time of Warren Hastings, 
such an assumption would have been considered by the Ma- 
hommedans of India as a monstrous impiety. The Prince 
of Oude, though he held the power, did not venture to use 
the style of sovereignty. . To the appellation of Nabob or 
Viceroy, he added that of Yizier of the monarchy of Hiii- 
dostan, just as in the last centuiy the Electors of Saxony 
and Brandenburg, though independent of the Emperor, and 
often in arms against him, were proud to style themselves 
his Grand Chambeiiain and Grand Marshal. Sujalx Dowlab, 
then Nabob Yizier, was on excelleiit terms with the English. 
He had a large treasure. Allahabad and Corah were so 
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sitnated tliat they might be of nse to him and conld be of 
none to the Company, The buyer and seller soon came to 
an ■understanding ; and the proyiiices vfhieh had been tom 
from the Mogul “were made oyer to the goyernment of Oiide 
for about half a million sterling. 

But there -was another matter still more important to be 
settled by the Vizier and the Goyernor. The fate of a brave 
people was to be decided. It -was decided in a manner 
which has left a lasting stain on the fame of Hastings and 
of England. 

The i}eople of Central Asia had always been to the inhabi- 
tants of India what the warriors of the German forests were 
to the subjects of the decaying monarchy of Eome. The 
dark, slender, and timid Hindoo shrank from a conflict with 
the strong muscle and resolute spirit of the fair race, which 
dwelt beyond the passes. There is reason to believe that, at 
a period anterior to the dawn of regular history, the people 
who spoke the rich and flexible Sanscrit came from regions 
lying fir beyond the Hyphasis and the Hystaspes, and iim 
posed their yoke on the children of the soil. It is certain 
that, during the last ten centuries, a succession of invaders 
descended firom the west on Hindostan ; nor was the course of 
conquest ever turned hack towards the setting sun, till that 
memorable campaign in which the cross of Saint George was 
planted on the walls of Ghizni. 

The Emperors of Hindostan themselves came from the 
other side of the great monntain ridge; and it had always 
been them practice to recruit their army from the hardy and 
valiant race from which their own illustrious house sprang.. 
Among the military adventurers who were allured to the 
Mogul standards from the neighbourhood of Cabul and Can- 
dahar, were conspicuous several gallant bands, Imown by the 
name of the EoliiUas. Their services had been rewarded with 
large tracts of land, fiefs of the si:)ear, if we may use an ex- 
pression drawn from an analogous state of things, in that 
fertile i^lain through which the Eamgunga flows from the 
snowy heights of Eiunaon to joiir the Ganges. In the gene- 
ral confusion wliich followed the death of Aurungzebe, the 
warlike colony became virtually independent. The Eohillas 
were distinguished from the i other inhabitants of India by a 
peculiai'ly fair complexion. They were more honourably dis- 
tinguished by courage in. war^ and by skill in the arts of 
peace; While anarchy raged fx'om Lahore to Cape Oomorin, 
their little territory .enjoyed the blessings of repose under the 
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guardia nsliip of valour. Agriculture and commerce flourislied 
among tliem ; nor were they negligent of rlietorie and poetry. 
Many persons now living liave heard aged men talk witli re- 
gret of the golden days Avheii the Afghan p)rinces ruled in the 
vale of Eohilcimd. 

Sujah Dowlah had set his heart on adding this rich dis- 
trict to his own principality. Eight, or show of right, he had 
ahsolntely none. His claim was in no respect better founded 
than that of Catherine to Poland, or that of the Bonaparte 
family to Spain. The Sohillas held their country by exactly 
the same title by which he held his, and had governed their 
country far better than his had ever been governed. Her 
were they a people vvdiom it was perfectly safe to attack. 
Their land was indeed an open plain, destitute of natural de- 
fences ; but their veins were full of the high blood of Afghan- 
istan. As soldiers, they had not the steadiness which is 
seldom found except in company with strict discipline ; but 
their impetuous valour had been proved on many fields of 
battle. It was said that their chiefs, when united by common 
peril, could bring eighty thousand men into the field, Sujah 
Do^riah had himself seen them fight, and wisely shrank from 
a comict with them. There was in India one army, and only 
one, against which even those proud Caucasian tribes could 
not stand. It had been abundantly proved that neither ten- 
fold odds, nor the martial ardour of the boldest Asiatic 
nations, could avail aught against English science and reso- 
lution. Was it possible to induce the Governor of Bengal to 
let out to hme the irresistible energies of the imperial people, 
the skill against which the ablest chiefs of Hindostan were 
helpless as infants, the discipline which had so often tri- 
umphed over the frantic struggles of fanaticism and despair, 
the unconquerable British courage which is never so se- 
date and stubborn as towards the close of a doubtful and mur- 
derous day ? 

This was what the Nabob Vizier asked, and what Hastings 
granted. A bargain was soon struck. Each of the negotia- 
tors had what the other wanted. Hastings was in need of 
fluids to carry on the government of Bengal, and to send re- 
mittances to London; and Sujah Dowlah had an ample 
revenue. Sujah Dowlah was bent on subjugating the Eoliil- 
las ; and Hastings had at his disposal the only force by wliiel; 
the Eohillas could be subjugated. It was agreed that an 
English army should be lent to the Nabob Vizier, and that, 
for the loan, he should pay four hundred thousand pounds 
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sterling, besides defraying all tlie obarge of tlie troops wliile 
toij)loyed in Ms sei'vice. 

I really cannot see/’ says Mr. Gleig, ^Hipon wliat groniids, 
eitlier of political or moral justice, tMs proposition deserves to 
be stigmatised as infamous.” If we understand tlie ineaning 
of words, it is infamous to commit a wicked action for liire, 
and it is wicked to engage in war witbout provocation. In 
tbis particular war, scarcely one aggravating circumstance 
was wanting. Tbe object of tbe Eobilla -war was tbis, to de- 
prive a large population, wbo bad never done us tbe least 
barm, of a good government, and to place tbem, against their 
will, imder an execrably bad one. Naj?-, even tbis is not all. 
England now descended far below tbe level even of tbose 
petty German princes wbo, about tbe same tiiiie, sold us 
troops to figbt tbe Americans. Tbe bussar-mongers of Hesse 
and Anspacb bad at least tbe assurance tbat tbe expeditions 
on wbicb their soldiers were to be employed would be con- 
ducted in conformity with tbe bmnane rules of civilised war- 
fare. Was tbe Eobilla war likely to be so conducted? Did 
tbe Governor stipulate tbat it sbould be so conducted ? He 
well knew wbat Indian warfare was. He well knew tbat tbe 
power wbicb be covenanted to put into Siijab Dowlab’s bands 
would, in aU probability, be atrociously abused ; and be re- 
quired no guarantee, no promise that it sbould not be so 
abused. He did not even reserve to liimself the right of 
withdrawmg bis aid in case of abuse, however gross. We 
are abnost ashamed to notice Major Scott’s absurd plea, tbat 
Hastings was justified in letting out English troops to 
slaughter tbe Eobillas, because the Eobillas W'ere not of In- 
dian race, but a colony from a distant country. Wbat were 
tbe English tbemselves? Was it for tbem to proclaim a 
crusade for tbe expulsion of all intruders from the comitries 
watered by tbe Ganges ? Did it lie in their nioutbs to con- 
tend tbat a foreign settler who establishes an empire in India 
is a cajmt hqmvum ? Wbat would they have said if any other . 
power bad, on such a ground, attacked Madras or Calcutta, 
without tbe slightest provocation? Such a defence was 
wuaiting to make tbe infamy of the transaction complete. 
The atrocity of tbe crime, and tbe hypocrisy of tbe apology, 
are worthy of each t)tber. 

One of the three brigades of wbicb tbe Bengal army con- 
sisted was sent under Colonel Champion to join Sujab 
Dowlab’s forces. Tbe Eobillas expostulated, entreated, 
offered a large ransom, but in vain. They then resolved to 
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defend tliemselves to the last. A bloody battle was fought* 
^^The ellemy5’^ says Colonel Champion, gave proof of a 
good share of military knowledge; and it is impossible to 
describe a more obstinate firmness of resolution than they 
dis|)layed.’’ The dastardly sovereign of Onde fl.ed from the 
field. The English were left nnsupported ; bat their fire and 
their charge were irresistible. It was not, however, till the 
most distinguished chiefs had fallen, fighting bravety at the 
head of their troops, that the Rohilla ranks gave way. Then 
the IsTabob Vizier and his rabble made their appearance, and 
hastened to plunder the camp of the valiant enemies, whom 
they had never dared to look in the face. The soldiers of 
the Comjpany, trained in an exact discipline, kept unbroken 
order, while the tents were piUaged by these wortliless 
allies. But many voices were heard to exclaim, We have 
had all the fighting, and those rogues are to have all the 
profit.’’ 

Then the horrors of Indian war were let loose on the fair 
valleys and cities of Eoliilciind. The whole country was in 
a blaze. More than a hmidred thousand people fled from 
their homes to pestilential jungles, preferring famine, and 
fever, and the liaimts of tigers, to the tjnranny of him, to 
whom an English and a Christian government had, for 
shameful lucre, sold their substance, and their blood, and the 
honour of their wives and daughters. Colonel Champion 
remonstrated with the ITabob Vizier, and sent strong rej)re- 
sentations to Eort William ; but the Governor had made no 
conditions as to the mode in which the war was to be carried 
on. He had troubled himself about nothing bxit his forty 
lacs; and, though lie might disapprove of Sujah Dowlah’s 
wanton barbarity, he did not think himself entitled to inter- 
fere, except by offering advice. This delicacy excites the 
admiration of the biographer. “Mr. Hastings,” he says, 
could not himself dictate to the Habob, nor permit the 
commander of the Company’s troops to dictate how the war 
was to be carried on.” Ho, to be sure. Mi'. Hastings had 
only to put down by main force the brave struggles of inno- 
cent men fighting for their liberty. Their military resistance 
crushed, his duties ended; and he had then only to fold his 
arms and look on, while their villages were btirned, their 
children butchered, and their women violated. Will Mr* 
Gleig seriously maintain this ojiinion ? Is any rule more 
plain than this, that whoever voluntarily gives to another 
irresistible power over human beings is bound to take order 
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that snch power shall not be barbaroiisty abused? But we 
beg pardon of oiir readers for arguing a point so clear. 

We hasten to the end of this sad and disgraceful story. 
The war ceased. The finest population in India y^as sub- 
jected to a greedy, cowardlj', cruel tyrant. Comineree and 
agriculture languished. The rich province which had tempted 
the cupidity of Sujah Dowlah became the most miserable 
part even of his miserable dominions. Yet is the injured 
nation not extinct. At long intervals gleams of its ancient 
sj 3 irit have flashed forth ; and even at this day, valour, and 
self-respect, and a chivalrous feeling rare among Asiatics, and 
a bitter remembrance of the great crime of England, distin- 
guish that noble Afghan I'ace. To this day they are regax'ded 
as the best of all sepoys at the cold steel ; and it was very 
recently remarked, by one who had enjoyed great opportu- 
nities of observation, that the only natives of India to whom 
the word gentleman can with perfect i>ropriety be applied 
are to be found among the Eohillas. 

Whatever we may think of the morality of Hastings, it 
cannot be denied that the financial results of his policy did 
honour to his talents. In less than two years after he assumed 
the government, he had, without imposing any additional 
burdens on the people subject to his authority, added about 
four hundred and fifty thousand pounds to the annual income 
of the Company, besides procuring about a million in I'eady 
money. He had also relieved the finances of Bengal from 
military expenditure, amounting to near a quarter of a million 
a year, and had thrown that charge on the hTabob of Oude. 
There can be no doubt that this was a result which, if it had 
been obtained by honest means, would have entitled him to 
the warmest gratitude of his country, and which, by what- 
ever means obtained, proved that he possessed great talents 
for administration. 

In the meaiitime, Parliament had been engaged in long 
and grave discussions on Asiatic affaii’s. The miiiistiy of 
Lord hlorth, in the session of 1773, introduced a measure 
“which made a considerable change in the constitution of the 
Indian government. This law, known by the name of tlie 
Eegulating Act, provided that the presidency of Bengal should 
exercise a eontrol^over the other possessions of the Company; 
that the chief of that presidency should be styled Governor- 
General ; that he should be assisted by four Councillors ; and 
that ’ a supreme court of judicature, consisting of a chief 
justice and three inferior judges, should be established at Cal- 
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cutta. Tliis court ivas made independent of tlie Governor- 
General and Conncil, and was entrusted witli a civil and 
criminal jurisdiction of immense and, at the same time, of 
undefined extent. 

The Governor-General and Councillors were named in the 
act, and were to hold their situations for five years, Hastings 
was to be the first Governor-General. One of the four new 
Councillors, Mr. Barwell, an experienced servant of the Com- 
pany, was then in India. The other three, General Glavering, 
Idr. Monson, and Mr. Francis, were sent out from England. ■ ' 

The ablest of the new Comicillors was, beyond all doubt, 
Philip Francis. His acknowledged comj)ositions prove that 
he possessed considerable eloquence and inforinatioii. Several 
years' passed in the public offices- had formed him to habits 
of bu&iess. His enemies have never denied that he had 
a fearless and manly spirit ; and his friends, we are afriiid, 
must aclmowledge tliat his estimate of himself wns extrava- 
gantly high, that his temper was irritable, that his deportment 
w’-as often rude and petulant, and that his hatred was of in- 
tense bitterness and long duration. 

It is scarcely possible to mention this eminent man without 
adverting for a moment to the question which his iiome at 
once suggests to every mind. Was he the author of the 
Letters of Junius ? Our own firm belief is that he was. The 
' evidence ■ is, we think, such as would support a verdict -in a 
civil, nay, in a criminal proceeding. The handwuiting of 
Junius is the very peculiar handwriting of Francis, slightly 
disguised. As to the position, pursuits, and connexions of 
Junius, the following are the most important facts which can 
be considered as clearly proved : first, that lie was acquainted 
with the technical forms of the secretary of state’s oiiice ; 
secondly, that he was intimately acquainted with the business 
of the war office; thirdly, thaf he, during the year 1770 , 
attended debates in the House of Lords, and took notes of 
speeches, particularly of the speeches of Lord Chatliam ; 
fourthly, that he bitterly resented the appointment of Mr. 
Chainier to the place of deputy secretary-at-war ; fifthly, that 
he was bound by some strong tie to the first Lord Holland. 
.How, Francis passed some years in the secretary of state’s 
office. He was subsequently cliief clerk of the war office. He 
repeatedly mentioned that he had himself, in 1770 , heard 
speeches of Lord Chatham ; and some of these speeches were 
actually printed from his notes. He resigned his clerkship 
at the war office from resentment at the appointment of Mr. 
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Chamier. It \yas by Lord Holland tliat be was first intro- 
dnced into tlie public service, ISTow, bere are five niarbs^ all 
of wliicli oiigbt to be found in Junius. They are all five found 
in !Praiicis. We do not believe that more than two of tlieiii 
can be found in any other person whatever. If this argument 
does not settle the question, there is an end of aU reasoning 
on circumstantial evidence. 

The internal evidence seems to us to point the same way. 
The style of Francis bears a strong resemblance to tlmt of 
Junius ; nor are we disposed to admit, what is generally tahen 
for granted, that the acknowdedged compositions of Fi*aiicis 
are very decidedly inferior to the anonymous letters. The 
argument from inferiority, at all events, is one which may be 
urged with at least equal force against eveiy claimant that 
has ever been mentioned, with the single exception of Burke ; 
and it -would be a waste of time to prove that Burke was not 
Junius. And what conclusion, after all, can be' drawn from 
mere inferiority ? Every writer must produce his best -work ; 
and the interval between liis best worl: and his second best 
work may be very wide indeed. Nobody will say that the 
best letters of Junius are . more decidedly superior to the 
acknowledged works of Francis than three or four of Cor- 
neille’s tragedies to the rest, than three or four of Ben 
Jenson’s comedies to the rest, than the Pilgrim’s Progress to 
the other works ■ of Bunyan, than Don Quixote to the other 
works of Cervantes. Nay, it is certain that Junius, whoever 
he ma}^ have been, was a most unequal writer. To go no 
further than the letters which bear the signature of Junius ; 
the letter to the king, and the letters to Horne Tooke, have 
little, in common, except the asperity ; and asperity was an 
ingredient seldom wanting either in the writings or in the 
speeches of Francis. 

Indeed one of the strongest reasons for believing that 
Francis was Junius is the moral resemblance between the two 
men. It is not difficult, from the letters which, under various 
signatures, are known to have been written by Junius, and 
from his dealings with WoodfaU and others, to form a 
tolerably correct notion of his character. He -was clearly a 
man not destitute of real patriotism and niagiianimity, a 
man whose vices were not of a sordid kind. But he must 
also have been a man in the highest degree arrogant and 
insolent, a man prone to malevolence, and prone to the error 
of mistaking his malevolence for public virtue. Doest thou 
well to be angry? ” was the question asked in old time of the 
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Hebrew propliet. And lie answered, I do well.” Tliis was 
evidently tlie temi>er of J nnins ; and to tbis cause -we attribute 
the savage cruelty wliicli disgraces several of Ms letters. No 
man is so merciless as lie wlio, under a strong self-delusion, 
confounds Ms antipatliies with his duties. It may be added 
that Junius, though allied with the democratic party by com- 
iiion enmities, was the very opposite of a democratic poli- 
tician. While attacking individuals with a ferocity w’-hich 
perpetually violated all the laws of literary warfare, he re- 
garded the most defective parts of old institutions with a 
respect amounting to pedantry, pleaded the cause of Old 
Sarum with fervour, and contemptuously told the capitalists 
of Manchester and Leeds that, if they wanted votes, they 
might buy land and become freeholders of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire. All this, we believe, might stand, with scarcely 
any change, for a character of Philip Francis. 

It is not strange that the great anonymous writer should 
have been willing at that time to leave the country which 
had been so powerfully stirred by his eloquence. Every thing 
had gone against him. That party which he clearly preferred 
to every other, the party of George Grenville, had been scat- 
tered by the death of its chief; and Lord Suffolk had led the 
greater part of it over to the ministerial benches. The ferment 
produced by the Middlesex election had gone down. Every 
faction must have been alike an object of aversion to Junius. 
His opinions on domestic affairs separated him from the 
ministry ; his opinions on colonial affairs from the opposition. 
Under such circumstances, he had thrown down his pen in 
misanthropical despair. His farewell letter to Woodfall bea.rs 
date the nineteenth of January, 1778. In that letter, he 
declared that he must be an idiot to write again ; that 
he had meant well by the cause and the public; that both 
vfere given up; that there were not ten men who would act 
steadily together on any question. But it is all alike,” 
he added, vile and contemptible. You have never flinched 
that I know of ; and I shall always rejoice to hear of your 
prosperity.” These were the last words of Junius. In a year 
from that time, Philip Francis was on Ms voyage to Bengal. 

With the three new Councillors came out the judges of the 
Supreme Court. The chief justice was Sir Elijah Impey. 
He was an old acquaintance of Hastings ; and it is probable 
that the Governor-General, if he had searched through all 
the inns of court, could not have found an equally serviceable 
tool. But the members of Council wei*e by no means in an 
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obsequioTis mood. Hastings greatly disliked tlie new form of 
goyernment, and liad no very high, opinion of his coadjutors. 
They had heard of this, and were disposed to be snspicious 
and punctilious. When men are in such a frame of mind, 
any trifle is sufficient to give occasion for dispute. The mem- 
bers of Council expected a salute of twenty-one guns from 
the batteries of Fort William. Hastmgs allowed them only 
seventeen. They landed in ill-humour. The first civilities 
were exchanged with cold reserve. On the morrow com- 
menced that long quarrel which, after distracting British 
India, was renewed in England, and in wiiich all the most 
eminent statesmen and orators of the age took active part on 
one or the other side. 

Hastmgs was supported by Barwell. They had not always 
been friends. But the arrival of the new members of Council 
from England naturally had the effect of uniting the old 
servants of. the Compaaiy. Clavering, Moiisoii, and Francis 
formed the majority. They instantly wrested the governme7at 
out of the hands of Hastings; condemned, certainly not 
without justice, his late dealings with the Nabob Vizier ; 
recalled the English agent from Oiide, and sent thither a 
creature of their own ; ordered the brigade which had con- 
quered the unhappy Eohillas to return to the Company’s 
territories ; and instituted a severe inquiry into the conduct 
of the war. Next, in spite of the Governor-Greneral’s remon- 
strances, they proceeded to exercise, in the most indiscreet 
manner, their new authority over the subordinate presi- 
dencies ; threw aU the affairs of Bombay into confusion ; and 
interfered, with an incredible union of rashness and feeble- 
ness, in the intestine disputes of the Mahratta government. 
At the same time, they fell on the internal administration of 
Bengal, and attacked the whole fiscal and judicial system, a 
system which was undoubtedly defective, but which it was 
very improb^ible that gentlemen fresh from England would 
be competent to amend. The effect of their reforms was that 
all protection to life and property was withdrawn, and that 
gangs of robbex'S plundered and slaughtered with impunity in 
the very submbs of Calcutta. Hastmgs continued to live in 
the Government-house, and to draw the salary of Governor- 
General. He continued even to take the lead at the council- 
board ill the transaction of ordinary business ; for Ms op- 
ponents could not but feel that he knew much of which they 
were ignorant, and that he decided, both surely and speedily, 
many questions which to them would have been hopelessly 
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puzzling. But tlie Biglier powers of govermnent and tlie 
most valuable patronage bad been taken from him. 

The natives soon found tMs out. They considered him as 
a fallen man ; and they acted after their kind. Some of our 
readers may have seen, in India, a cloud of crows peeking a 
sick vulture to death, no bad t3rpe of what happens in that 
country, as often as fortune deserts one who has been great 
and dreaded. In an instant, all the S3icophants who had 
lately been ready to lie for him, to forge for him, to pander 
for him, to poison for him, hasten to purchase the, favour of 
his victorious enemies by accusing him. An Indian govern- 
ment has only to let it be understood that it wishes a par- 
ticular man to be rumed ; and, hi twenty-four hours, it will 
be furnished with grave charges, supported by depositions 
so full and circumstantial that any person unaccustomed to 
Asiatic mendacity would regard them as decisive. It is well 
if the signature of the destined victim is not counterfeited at 
the foot of some illegal compact, and if some treasonable 
paper is not slii>ped into a hiding-place in his house. Has- 
tings was now regarded as helpless. The power to make -or 
mar the fortmie of every man in Bengal had passed, as it 
seemed, into the hands of the new Councillors. Immediately 
charges against the Governor-General began to pour in. 
They were eagerly welcomed by the majority, who, to do 
them justice, were men of too much honour knowingly to 
countenance false accusations, but v^ho were not sufficiently 
acquainted with the East to be aware that, in that part of 
the world, a very little encouragement from power will call 
forth, in a week, more Oateses, and Bedloes, and Danger- 
fields, than Westminster Hall sees in a century. 

It would have been strange indeed if, at such a junctm-e, 
Nmicomar had remained quiet. That had man was stimu- 
lated at once by malignity, by avarice, and by ambition, Ifow 
was the time to be avenged on his old enemy, to wreak a 
grudge of seventeen years, to establish himself in the favour 
of the majority of the Council, to become the greatest native 
in Bengal. Erom the time of the arrival of the new Coun- 
cillors, he had paid the most marked court to them, and had 
in consequence been excluded, with all indignity, from the 
Government-house. He now put into the hands of Francis, 
with great ceremony, a paper containing several charges of 
the most serious description. By this document Hastings 
was accused of putting offices up to sale, and of receiving 
bribes for suffering offenders to escape. In particular, it was 
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alleged tliat Mahommed Eeza Ediaii liad beeii disiiiissed w 
impunity, in consideration of a great sum paid to tlie Gover- 
nor-GeneraL 

Francis read the paper in Council. A violent altercation 
followed. Hastings complained in bitter terms of tlie way in 
wliicli lie was treated, spoke with contempt of Hiinconiar and 
of Nuiicomar’s accusation, and denied the right of the Couii- 
eil to sit in judgment on the Governor. At the next meeting 
of the Board, another communication from Huncoinar was 
produced. He requested that he might be permitted to at- 
tend the Council, and that he might be heard in support of 
his assertions. Another tempestuous debate took place. The 
Governor-General maintained that the council-room was 
not a proper place for such an investigation; that from per- 
sons who were heated by daily conflict with him he could 
not expect the faii-ness of judges; and that he could not, 
without betraying the dignity of his post, submit to be 
confronted with such a man as Nuncomar. The majority, 
however, resolved to go into the charges. Hastings rose, 
declared the sitting at an end, and left the room, followed 
by Barwell. The other members kept their seats, voted 
themselves a council, put Clavering in the chair, and ordered, 
Huncomar to be called in. Huncomar not only adhered to 
the original charges, bnt, after the fashion of the East, pro- 
duced a large supplement. He stated that Hastings had 
received a great sum for appointing Eajali Gdordas treasurer 
of the Nabob’s household, and for committing the care of 
his Highness’s person to the Munny Begum. He put in a 
letter 23urporting to bear the seal of the Mimny Begum, for 
the jim’pose of establishing the truth of his story. The seal, 
whether forged, as Hastings affirmed, or genuine, as we 
are luther inclined to believe, proved nothing. Nuncomar, 
as every body knows vAo knows India, had only to tell the 
Mmmy Begum that such a letter would give pleasure to the 
majority of the Council, in order to j)rocnre her attestation. 
The majority, however, voted that the charge -was made out; 
that Hastings had corruptly received between thirty and 
forty thousand pounds ; and that he ought to be compelled 
to refund. 

The general feeling among the English in Bengal was 
strongly in favour of the Governor-General. In talents for 
business, in loiowledge of the country, in general courtesy 
of demeanour, he was decidedly superior to his persecutors. 
The servants of the Company were naturally disposed to side 
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witli the most disting^^^ of their own bodj 

against a clerk from the war-office, who, profotinclly ignorant 
of the native languages and of the native character, took on 
liimself to regulate every department of the administration. 
Hastings, however, in spite of the general sympathy of his 
coimtrynien, was in a most paiiiM situation. There was still 
an appeal to higher authority in England. If that authority 
took part with his enemies, nothing was left to him hut to 
throw up his office. He accordingly placed his resignation in 
the hands of his agent in London, Colonel Macleane. But 
Macleane was instructed not to produce the resignation, un- 
less it should he fully ascertained that the feeling at the 
India House was adverse to the Governor-General. 

The triunij)!! of Nuncomar seemed to be complete. He 
held a daily levee, to which his countrymen resorted in 
crowds, and to which, on one occasion, the majority of the 
Council condescended to repair. His house was an office 
for the purpose of receiving charges against the Governor- 
General. It was said that, partly by threats, and partly hy 
wheedling, the villanous Brahmin had induced many of the 
wealthiest inen of the province to send in complaints. But he 
was, playing a perilous game. It w^as not safe to drive to 
despair a man of such resources and of such determination 
as Hastings. Hmicomar, with all his acuteness, did not un- 
derstand the nature of the institutions under which he lived. 
He saw that he had with him the majority of the body which 
made treaties, gave places, raised taxes. The separation be- 
tween political and judicial functions was a thing of which 
he had no conception. It had probably never occurred to him 
that there was in Bengal an authoidty perfectly independent 
of the Council, an authority which could protect one whom 
the Council wished to destroy, and send to the gibbet one 
■whom the Council wished to protect. Yet such was the fact. 
The Supreme Court was, within the sphere of its own duties, 
altogether independent of the Government. Hastings, with 
his usual sagacity, had seen how much advantage he might 
derive from possessing liimself of this stronghold y and he 
had acted accordingly. The Judges, especially the Chief 
Justice, were hostile to the majority of the Cotincil. The 
time had now come for putting this formidable machinery 
into action. 

On a sudden, Calcutta was astounded by the news that Hnii- 
coniar had been taken up on a charge of felony, committed, 
and thrown into the common gaol. The crinie imputed to him 
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was tliat six years before he had forged a bond. The osten- 
sible prosecutor was a native. But it was then, and still is^ 
the opinion of every body, idiots and biographers excepted, 
that Hastings was the real mover in the business. 

The rage of the majority rose to the highest j)oint. They 
protested against the proceedings of the Supreme Court, and 
sent several nrgent messages to the Judges, demanding that 
ISTunconiar should be admitted to bail. The Judges returned 
haughty and resolute answers. All that the Council could 
do was to heap honours and emoluments on the family of 
Nuncomar ; and this they did. In the meantime the assizes 
commenced; a true hill was found; and ISTuncomar was 
brought before Sir Elijah Impey and a jury composed of 
Englishmen. A great quantity of contradictory swearing, 
and the necessity of having every word of the evidence inter- 
preted, protracted the trial to a most imusual length. A.t 
last a verdict of guilty was returned, and the Chief Justice 
pronounced sentence of death on the prisoner. 

That Impey ought to have respited iSTuncomar we hold to 
be perfectly clear. Whether the whole proceeding was not 
illegal, is a question. But it is certain that, whatever may 
have been, according to technical rules of construction, the 
effect of the statute under which the trial took place, it was 
most unjust to hang a Hindoo for forgery. The law which 
made forgeiy capital in England was passed without the 
smallest reference to the state of society in India. It was 
unkno'wii to the natives of India. It had never been put in 
execution among them, certainly not for want of delinquents. 
It was in the highest degree shocking to all their notions. 
They were not accustomed to the distinction which many cir- 
cumstances, peculiar to our otoi state of society, have led us 
to make between forgery and other kinds of cheating. The 
counterfeiting of a seal was, in their estimation, a common 
act of swindling ; nor had it ever crossed their minds that it 
was to be j)unished as severely as gang-robbery or assassina- 
tion. A just judge would, beyond all doubt, have reserved 
tiie case for the consideration of the sovereign. But Impey 
would not hear of mercy or delay. 

The excitement among all classes was great. Francis and 
Francis’s few English adherents described the Governor- 
General and the Chief Justice as the worst of murderers. 
Clavering, it was said,, swore that, even at the foot of the 
gallows, Nuncomar should be rescued. The bulk of the Eu- 
ropean society, though *strongly attached to the Governor-- 
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General, eonlcl not but feel compassion for a man wlio, witli 
all liis crimes, liad so long filled so large a space in their 
sight, who had been great and powerful before the British 
empire in India began to exist, and to whom, in the old 
times, governors and members of council, then mere com- 
mercial factors, had paid court for protection. The feeling 
of the Hindoos was infinitely stronger. They were, indeed, 
not a people to strike one blow for their comitrynian. But 
his sentence filled them with sorrow and dismay. Tried even 
by their low standard of morality, he -was a bad man. But, 
bad as he was, he was the head of their race and religion, 
a Brahmin of the Brahmins. He had inherited the purest 
and highest caste. He had practised with the greatest punc- 
tuality all those ceremonies to which the superstitious Ben- 
galees ascribe far more importance than to the correct dis- 
charge of the social duties. They felt, therefore, as a devout 
Catholic in the dart ages would have felt, at seeing a prelate 
of the highest dignity sent to the gallows by a secular tri- 
bunal. According to their old national laws, a Brahmin 
could not be put to death for any crime whatever. And the 
crime for which Huncomar was about to die was regarded by 
them in much the same light in which the selling of an un- 
sound horse, for a sound price, is regarded by a Yorkshire 
jockey. 

The Mussulmans alone appear to have seen with exultation 
the fate of the powerful Hindoo, who had attempted to rise 
by means of the ruin of Mahommed Eeza Khan. The Ma- 
hoinmedan historian of those times takes delight in aggra- 
vating the charge. He assures us that in Kuncomar’s house 
a casket was found containing counterfeits of the seals of ail 
the richest men of the province. We^ h fallen in 

with any other authority for this story, which in itself is by 
no means improbable. 

The day drew near; and himself to 

die with that quiet fortitude with which the Bengalee, so 
effeminately timid in personal conflict, often encounters cala- 
mities for which there is no remedy. The sheriff, with the 
humanity which is seldom wanting in an Engdish gentleman, 
visited the prisoner on the eve of the execution, and assured 
him that no indulgence, consistent with the . law, should be 
refused to him. Kuncomar expressed his gratitude with 
great politeness and unaltered composure. Hot a muscle of 
his face moved. Hot a sigh broke from him. He put his 
finger to his forehead, and calmly said that fate would have 
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its way, and that there 'was no resisting the pleasure of God. 
He sent his compliments to Francis, Claveriiig, and Moiisoii, 
and charged them to protect Eajah Goordas, who was about 
to become the head of the Brahniins of Bengal. - The sheriff 
withdrew, greatly agitated by what had j)assed, and Nim- 
comar sat composedly down to write notes and examine 
accounts. 

The next morning, before the sun was in his power, an 
immense concourse assembled round the i)lace where the gal- 
lows had been set up. Grief and horror were on every face ; 
yet to the last the multitude could hardly believe that 
the English really purposed to take the life of the great 
Brahmin. At length the mournful procession came through 
the crowd. IsTuncomar sat up in his palanquin, and looked 
roimd him with unaltered serenity. He had just painted from 
those who were most nearly connected with him. Their cries 
and contortions had appalled the European ministers of jus- 
tice, but had not j>roduced the smallest effect on the iron 
stoicism of the prisoner. The only anxiety which he ex- 
pressed was that men of his own priestly caste might be in 
attendance to take charge of his corpse. He again desired 
to be remembered to his friends in the Council, moimted the 
scaffold with firmness, and gave the signal to the executioner. 
The moment that the drop fell, a howl of sorrow and despair 
rose from the innumerable spectators. Hiuidreds turned 
away their faces from the polluting sight, fled with loud wail- 
ings towards the Hoogley, and plunged into its holy waters, 
as if to purify themselves from the guilt of having looked on 
such a crime. These feelings were not confined to Calcutta. 
The whole i^roviiice was gTeatly excited 5 and the j)0|)ula- 
tioii of Dacca, in particular, gave strong signs of grief and 
dismay. 

Of Impey’s conduct it is impossible to speak too severely. 
We have already said that, in our opinion, he acted mijiistty 
in refusing to respite Nmicomar. No rational man can doubt 
that he took this course in order to gratify the Governor- 
General. If we had ever had any doubts on that point, they 
would have been dispelled by a letter which Mr. Gleig has 
published. Hastings, three or four years later, described 
Impey as the man to whose support be was at one time 
indebted for the safety of his fortune, honour, and reputa- 
tion.^^ These strong words can refer only to the ease of Nun- 
comar ; and they must mean that Impey hanged Nuiicomar 
in order to suppoi’t Hastings. It is, therefore, oui’ deliberate 
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opinion that Impey, sitting as a judge, put a man unjustly to 
death m order to serve a political purpose. ^ 

difemnriiJS? in a somewhat 

diheient light. He was struggling for fortune, honour, 

iberty, all thao makes life valuable. He was beset by ran- 
corous and unprincipled enemies. From his colleagues he 
could expect no justice. He cannot be blamed for wishino- 
to crush his accusers. He was indeed bound to use onlv 
egitmiate means for that end. But it was not strano-e that 
le should have thought any means legitimate which were 
pronounced legitimate by the sages of the law, by men whose 
peculiar duty it was to deal justly between adversaries, and 
fied Sc supposed to have peculiarly quali- 

roi a iait^fr Nobody dm4nds 

Jiom a paitj the mibendiiig equity of a judge. Tlie reason 

t msVed even a good man cannot be 

nsted to decide a cause in which he is himself concerned. 

prosecutor does not ask 
ioi what none but a dishonest tribunal wmuld grant. It is 

aie at stake, and his strongest passions excited, will as 

SSe more just than the sworn dispensers of 

justice. To take an analogous ease from the history of our 
own island: suppose that Lord Stafford, when in the Tower 
on suspicion of bemg concerned in the Popish plot, had been 
apprised that Titus Oates had done something wdiich niio-h^ 
mn construction, be brought under the head ot 

felony. Should we severely blame Lord Stafford, in the sup- 
posed case, for causing a prosecution to be instituted fo” 
furnishing funds, for usmg all his influence to intercept the 
meicj of the Crown? We think not. If a judo'e indeed 
rom favour to the Catholic lords, were to strain the laiv hi 

Ld hv ti- appear to us that the Cathohc 

d, bj bunging the case before the judge for decision 

niiilt therefore, we have not the least doubt that this 

atti'ibuted to Hastings, we 
onb^ whether It can with justice be reckoned ainono' his 

S ™mit He <imtated by a profound ^oliey 

tLt £ r d ^ minority m Council. It was possible 

teter w l H^i m_a minority. He knew the native 
cerM? toTm; ® abundance accusations are 

c.Hmn to flow in against the most innocent inliabitant of 

. .:Vv,4J» '.Yl# T3> t> 
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India; wlio is under the frown of power. There was not in the 
whole black population of Bengal a placeJiolder, a place- 
hunter, a goyemment tenant, who did not think that he miglifc 
better himself by sending up a deposition against the Goyer- 
nor-General. Under these circumstances, the persecuted 
statesman resolved to teach the whole crew of accusers and 
Y/itiiesses that, though in a minority at the council board, he 
was still to be feared. The lesson which he gave them was 
indeed a lesson not to be forgotten. The head of the combi- 
nation which had been formed against him, the richest, the 
most powerful, the most artful of the Hindoos, distinguished 
by the favour of those who tlieii held the government, fenced 
round by the superstitious reverence of millions, was hanged 
in broad day before many thousands of people. Every thing 
that could make the warning impressive, dignity in the suf- 
ferer, solemnity in the proceeding, was found in this case. 
The helpless rage and vahi struggles of the Council made the 
triumph more signal. From that moment the conviction of 
every native was that it was safer to take the part of Hastings 
•ill a minority than that of Francis in a majority, and tliat he 
who was so venturous as to join in running* down the Gover- 
nor-General might chance, in the phrase of the Eastern poet, 
fco find a tiger, while beating tlie jungle for a deer. The 
voices of a thousand informers were silenced in an instant. 
From that time, whatever difliculties Hastings might have to 
encounter, he was never molested by accusations from natives 
of India. 

It is a remarkable circumstance that one of the letters of 
Hastings to Dr, Johnson bears date a very few honrs after the 
death of Himcomar, While the whole settlement was in com- 
motion, while a mighty and ancient ];)riestliood were weei^iiig 
over the remains of their chief, the conqueror in that deadly 
grapple sat down, with characteristic self-possession, to write 
about the Tour to the Hebrides, Jones’s Persian Grammar, 
and the history, traditions, arts, and natural productions of 
India. 

In the meantime, intelligence of the Eoliilla war, and of 
the first disputes between Hastings and his colleiigues, liad 
reached London. The Directors took part with the majority, 
and sent out a letter filled with severe reflections on the con- 
duct of Hastings, They condemned, in strong but just terms, . 
the iniquity of undertaking offensive wars merety for the sake 
of peoxuiiary advantages. But they utterly forgot that, if 
Hastings had by illicit means obtained pecuniary advantages, 
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he had done so, not for his own benefit, but in order to meet 
their demands. To enjoin honesty, and to insist on having 
what could not be honestly got, was then the constant j)rac- 
tice of the Company. As Lady Macbeth says of her husband, 
they “would not play false, and yet would wrongly win.” 

The Eegulating Act, by which Hastings had been ai^pointed 
Governor-General for five years, empowered the Crotvn to re- 
move him on an address from the Company. Lord North was 
desirous to jn-ocrn’e such an address. Tlie three members of 
Council who had been sent out from England were men of his 
own choice. General Clavering, in particular, was supported 
by a large parliamentary connexion, such as no cabinet could 
be inclined to disoblige. The wish of the Minister was to 
disj)lace Hastings, and to put Clavering at the head of the 
government. In the Court of Directors parties were very 
nearly balanced. Eleven voted against Hastings ; ten for him. 
The Court of Proprietors was then coirvened. The great sale- 
room presented a singular appearance. Letters had been sent 
by ‘the Secretary of the Treasury, exhorting all the supporters 
of government who held India stock to be in attendairce. Lord 
Sandwich marshalled the friends of the administration with 
his usual dexterity and alex-tness. Fifty peers and privy comr- 
ciUors, seldom seeir so far’ eastward, were cotmted in the crowd. 
The debate lasted till midnight. The opponents of Hastings 
had a small superiority on the division ; brrt a ballot was de- 
manded; and the result was that the Governor-General tri- 
umphed by a major-ity of above a hundred votes over the com- 
bined effoi-ts of tire Directors and the Cabinet. The nrinisters 
were greatly exasperated by this defeat. Even Lord North lost 
his temper, no ordinary occuiTeirce with him, and threatened 
to convoke parliament before Chx’istmas, and to bring in a bill 
for; deirriving the Company of all political power, and for re- 
stricting it to its old business of trading in silks and teas. 

Colonel Macleane, who through all this conflict had 
zealously suppor-ted the cause of Hastings, now thought 
that his employer was in imminent danger of being turned 
out, branded with jrarliamentary censure, perhaps prose- 
cuted. The opinion of the crowui lawyers had aheady been 
taken respecting some parts of the Governor-General’s 
conduct. It seemed to be high time to think of securing 
an honourable retreat. Under these circumstanc.es, Macleane 
thought himself justified in producing the resignation wdth 
which he had been entrusted. The instrument was not in 
very accurate form • but the Directors were too eager to be 
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scrupulous. Tliey accepted the resignation, fixed on Mr. 
Wlielor, one of their own body, to succeed Hastings, and 
sent out orders that General Clavering, as senior niember of 
Council, should exercise the functions of Governor-General 
till Mr. Wheler should arrive. 

But, while these things were passing in England, a great 
change had taken place in Bengal. Monson was no more. 
Only four members of the government were left. Ciavering 
and Francis were on one side, Barwell and the Governor- 
General on the other; and the Governor-General had the 
casting vote. Hastings, who had been during two years des- 
titute of all power and patronage, beeaine at cnee absolute* 
He instantly proceeded to retaliate on his adversaries. Their 
measures were reversed : their creatures w^ere displaced. A 
new valuation of the lands of Bengal, for the purposes of 
taxation, was ordered ; and it was provided that the whole 
inquiry should be conducted by the Governor-General, and 
that all the letters relating to it should run in liis name. He 
began, at the same time, to revolve vast plans of conquest and 
doinmion, plans which he lived to see realised, though not by 
himself. His project was to form subsidiary alliances with 
the native princes, particnlaidy with those of Oude and Berar, 
and thus to make Britain the paramount power in India. 
While he was meditating these great designs/ arrived the 
intelligence that he had ceased to be Goyernor-General, that 
his resignation had been accepted, that Wheler was coming 
out immediately, and that, till Wheler arrived, the chair was 
to be filled by Clavering. 

Had Hastings still been in a minority, he would probably 
have retired without a struggle; but he Avas iioav the real 
master of British India, and he was not disposed to quit liis 
high place. He asserted that he had neA^er given any instruc- 
tions AAdiich could warrant the steps taken at home/ What 
his instructions had been, he owned he had forgotten. If he 
had kept a copy of them he had mislaid it. But he Avas cer- 
tain that he had repeatedly declared to the Directors tliat he 
AA^ould not resign. He could not see Iioav the court, possessed 
of that declaration from himself, could receive his resignation 
from the doubtful hands of an agent. If the resignation Avere 
invalid, all the proceedings Avhich Avere founded on that re- 
signation Avere null, and Hastings AAms still Governor-Gene raL 

He after Avards affirmed that, though liis agents had not 
acted in conformity Avith his instructions, he Avould nevei tlie- 
less lia\"e held himself bound by their acts, if Clavering had 



rot atteiiipteci to seize tlie siipmue power hj violence. 
Wlietlier tliis assertion were or were not true, it cannot be 
cloiibtei tliat the imprudence of Clavering gave Hasting's an 
advantage. Tiie General sent for the keys of the fort and 
of the treasury, took possession of the records, and held a 
council at which Francis attended. Hastings took the chair 
in another apartment, and Bainvell sat with him. Each of 
the two parties had a plausible show of right. There was no 
authority entitled to their obedience within fifteen thousand 
miles. It seemed that there remained no way of settling the 
dispute except an a]3peal to arms ; and from such an appeal 
Hastings, eonfident of his inflneiice over his countrymen in 
India, was not inclined to shrink. He directed the officers of 
the garrison of Fort William and of all the neighhourina* 
stations to obej^ no orders but his. At the same time, with 
admirable judgnient, he ofiered to submit the case to the 
Supreme Court, and to abide by its decision. By making this 
proposition he risked nothing ; yet it was a proj^ositioii which 
his opponents could hardly reject. Nobody could be treated as 
a criminal for obeying what the judges should solemnly j)ro- 
nouiiee to be the lawful government. The boldest man would 
shrink from taking arms in defence of what the judges should 
proiiounce to he usurpation. Clavering and Francis, after 
some delay, uiiwiliingiy consented to abide by the award of the 
court. The court pronounced that the resignation was invalid, 
and that therefore Hastings was still Governor- General under 
the Eegulating Act; and the defeated members of the Council, 
finding that the sense of the whole settlement was against 
them, acquiesced in the decision. 

About this time arrived the news that, after a suit which 
liad lasted several years, the Fi*anconian courts had decreed a 
divorce between Imhofl: and his wife. The Baron left Cal- 
cutta, carrying with him the means of buying an estate in 
Saxony. The lady became Mrs. Hastings. The event vms 
celebrated by great festivities ; and all the most conspicuous 
persons at Calcutta., witlioiit distinction of parties, were in- 
vited to the Government-house. Clavering, as the Mahom- 
medan chronicler tells the story, was sick in mind and body, 
and excused himself from joining the sj)lendid assembly. But 
Hastings, whom, as it should seem, success in ambition and 
in love had put into high good-humour, would take no denial. 
He went himself to the Generars house, and at length brought 
his vanquished rival in triumph to the gay circle which sur- 
roimded the bride. ' The exertion was too much for a frame 
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broken by mortification as well as by disease. Clavering died 
a few days later. 

Wlieler, wdio came out expecting to be Govemor-Gleneraly 
and was forced to content himself with a scat at the Ooiineil 
Board, generally voted w-itli Francis. But the Governor- 
General, with BarwelFs help and his own casting vote, was 
still the master. Some change took place at this time in the 
feeling both of the Court of Directors and of the Ministers 
of the Crown. All designs against Hastings wei-e dropped ; 
and, when his original term of five years expired, ho was 
quietly i^e-appointed. The truth is, that the fearful dangers to 
which the .public interests in every quarter ^Yere now exposed;, 
made both Lord JTorth and the Company unwilling to x>art 
with a Governor whose talents, experience, and resolution;, 
enmity itself was comj)elled to acknowledge. 

The crisis was indeed formidable. That great and vic- 
torious empire, on the throne of which George the Third had 
taken his seat eighteen years before, -svitli brighter hopes than 
had attended the accession of any of the long line of English 
sovereigns, had, by the most senseless misgovermnent, been 
brought to the verge of ruin. In America millions of Eng- 
lislmieii -^vere at war with the country from whicli their blood, 
tlieir language, their religion, and their institutions were de- 
rived, and to which, but a short time before, they had been as 
strongly attached as the inhabitants of I^orfolk and Leicester- 
shire. Tlxe gTeat powers of Enroj>e, humbled to the dust by 
the vigour and genius wdiich had guided the councils of George 
the Second, now rejoiced in the j>rospect of a signal revenge. 
The time was approaching when our island, while strug- 
gling to beep doTO the United States of America, and 2>i*essed 
with a still nearer danger by the too just discontents of Ire- 
land,’ was to be assailed by France, Spain, and ITollaiid, and 
to be threatened by the armed neutrality of the Baltic ; when 
even our maritime supremacy was to be in jeopardy ; when 
hostile fleets •were to eommarid the Straits of Calpe oiid tlio 
Mexican Sea ; when the British flag was to be scarcely able to 
protect the British Channel. Great as were the faults of 
Hastings, it Avas happy for our country that at that conjunc- 
ture, the most terrible through Avhich she has ever passed, lie 
Avas the ruler of her Indian dominions. 

An attack by sea on Bengal Avas little to be apprehended. 
The danger Avas that the Emopean enemies of England might 
form an alliance Avith S03ne native poAver, might furnish that 
power Avith troops, arms, and ammunition, and might tliu^ 



froui tlio Malirattas that Hastings anticipated danger. The 
original seat of that singular people was the wild range of 
hills which runs along the western coast of India. In the 
reign of Aiiningzebe the inhabitants of those regions., led bj 
the great Sevajee, began to descend on the possessions of 
their wealthier and less warlike neighhoiirs. The energy, 
ferocity, and cunning of the Mahrattas, soon made them the 
most eonspienous among the new j>owers which w^ere gene- 
rated by the coiTuption of the decajung monarchy. At first 
they w’-ere only robbers. They soon rose to the dignity 
conquerors. Half the provinces of the empire were turned 
into Mahratta principalities. Freebooters, sprung from low 
castes, and accustomed to menial employments, became mighty 
Elijahs. The Bonslas, at the head of a band of plunderers, 
occupied the vast region of Berar. The Guieowar, vdiich is, 
lieing interjireted, the Herdsman, founded that dynasty wliicli 
*still reigns in Guzerat. The honses of Scindia and Holkar 
waxed great in Malwa. One adventurous captain made his 
nest on the impregnable rock of Gooti. Another became the 
lord of the thousand villages which are scattered among the 
green rice-fields of Tanjore. 

That was the time, throughout India, of double government. 
The form and the j)0wer were every where separated. The 
Mussulman nabobs who had become sovereign princes, the 
Vizier in Oiide, and the Nizam at Hyderabad, still called 
themselves the viceroys of the house of Tamerlane. In the 
same manner the Mahratta states, though really independent 
of each other, pretended to be members of one empire. They 
all acknowdedged, by words and ceremonies, the sujiremacy of 
the heir of Sevajee, a ro ifamemit who chewed bang' and toyed 
with dancing girls in a state prison at Sattara, and of his 
Peshwa or mayor of the palace, a great hereditary magistrate, 
who ke^it a court with kingly state at Poonah, and whose au- 
thority was obeyed in the spacious j>roviiices of Aurungabad 
and Bejapoor. 

Some months before war was declared in Europe the go- 
vermneiit of Bengal "ivas alarmed by the news that a French 
adventurer, -who passed for a man of qnality, had arrived at 
Poonah. It wms said that he had been received there with 
great distinction, that he had delivered to the Peshwa letters 
and j)reseiits from Louis the Sixteenth, and that a treaty, 
hostile to England, had been concluded between France and 
the Malirattas. 
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Hastings iininediately resolved to strike tlie first blow. Tlie 
title of the Pesliwa was not undisputed. A x>ortioii of the 
Mahratta nation was favourable to a pretender. The Gover- 
iior-General determined to espouse this pretender’s interest^ 
to move an army across the peninsula of India, and to form a 
close alliance with the chief of the house of Boiisla, who ruled 
Berar, and who, in power and dignity, wms inferior to none of 
the Mahratta princes. 

The army had marched, and the negotiations with Berar 
were in progress, when a letter from the English consul at 
Cairo brought the ne ws that war had been proclaimed both in 
London and Paris. All the measures which the crisis required 
were adopted by Hastings without a moment’s delaj’’. The 
French factories in Bengal were seized. Orders were sent to 
Madras that Pondicherry should instantly be occupied. Near 
Calcutta, woi'ks -were tlmown up which were thouglit to render 
the aj>proach of a hostile force impossible. A maritime estab- 
lishment was formed for the defence of the river. Nine ne w 
battalions of sepoys were raised, and a corps of native artil- 
lery w'as formed out of the hardy Lascars of the Bay of Bengal. 
Having made these arrangements, the Governor-^Geiieral with 
calm confidence pronounced his presidency secure from all 
attack, unless the Mahrattas should march against it in con- 
junction with the French. 

The expedition which Hastings had sent westward was not 
so speedily or completely successful as most of liis undertakings. 
The commanding officer procrastinated. The authorities at 
Bombay blundered. But the Governor-General persevered. 
A new commander repaired the errors of his predecessor. 
Several brilliant actions spread the military renown of the 
English through regions wffiere no European flag had ever 
been seen. It is probable that, if a new and more formidable 
danger had not compelled Hasting's to change his whole policy, 
his plans respecting the Mahratta empire w^ould have been 
carried into complete effect. 

The authorities in England had wisely sent out to Bengal, 
as commander of the forces and member of the eouneil, one of 
the most distinguished soldiers of that tiiiie. Sir Eyre Coote 
had, many years before, been conspicuous ainong the founders 
of the British empire in the East. At the council of war wdiich 
preceded the battle of Plassey, he earnestly recoinmcndeil., in 
opposition to the majority, that daring course which, after 
some hesitation, was adopted, and which vras crowned -with 
such splendid success. He subsequently commanded in the 
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south, of India against the braye and unfortunate Lallj^ 
gained the decisiye battle of Wandewasli oyer the French 
and their iiatiye allies, took Pondicherry, and made the Eng- 
lish power siii3renie in the Garnatic. Since those great ex- 
ploits near twenty years had elapsed. Coote had no longer 
the bodily actiyity which he had shown in earlier days ; nor 
was the vigour of his iniiid altogether unimpaired. He was 
capricious and fretful, and required much coaxing to keep him 
in good-humour. It must, we fear, be added, that the love of 
money had grown ii|)Oii him, and that he thought more about 
his allowances, and less about his duties, than might have 
been expected from so eminent a member of so noble a pro- 
fession. Still he was perhaps the ablest officer that was then 
to be found in the British army. Among the native soldiers 
his name was great and his influence unrivalled. Nor is he 
yet forgotten by them. Now and then a white-bearded ohl 
sepoy may still be found, who loves to talk of Porto Novo and 
Pollilore. It is but a short time since one cf those a,ged men 
came to present a memorial to an English officer, who holds 
one of the highest employinents in India. A print of Coote 
hung in the room. The veteran recognised at once that face 
and figure which he had not seen for more than half a century, 
and, forgetting his salani to the living, halted, drew himself 
iipjj lifted his hand, and with solemn reverence paid his mili- 
tary obeisance to the dead. 

Coote, though he did not, like Barwell, vote constantly with 
the Governor-General, was by no means inclined to join in 
systematic opposition, and on most Cj[uestions concurred with 
Hastings, -who did his best, by assiduous courtshij), and by 
readily granting the most exorbitant allowances, to gratify 
the strongest passions of the old soldier. 

It seemed likely at this time that a general reconciliation 
would put an end to the quarrels which had, during some 
years, weakened and disgraced -the government of Bengal. 
The dangers of the empire might well induce men of patriotic 
feeling — and of patriotic feeling neither Hastings nor Fran- 
cis 'vvas destitute— to forget private enmities, and to co-ope- 
rate heartily for the general good. Coote had never been 
concerned in faction, Wheler was thoroughly tii*ed of it. 
Barwell had made an ample fortune, and, though he had pro- 
mised tliat he ivould not leave Calcutta while his help wvas 
needed in Council, was most desirous to return to England, 
and exerted himself to promote an arrangement which would 
sot him at liberty^ A compact was made, by which Francis 
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agreed to desist from oj)position^ and Hastings engaged tliat, 
tlie friends of Francis slionld be admitted to a fair share of 
the honours and emoluments of the service. During a few 
months after this treaty there was apparent harmony at the 
coxincE“board. 

Harmony^ indeed, was ...never more necessar}’^:; for at this 
inoment internal calamities, more formidable than war itself*, 
nienaced Bengal. The authors of the Eegiilating Act of 
1773 had established two independent powers, the one judi- 
cial, the other political ; and, with a carelessness scandalously 
eonmioii in English legislation, had omitted to define the 
limits of either. The judges took advantage of the indis- 
tinctness, and attempted to draw to themselves supreme aii- 
tliority, not only within Calcutta, but through the whole of 
the great territory subject to the presidency of Fort William, 
There are fe^v Englishmen who will not admit that the English 
law, in spite of modern improvements, is neither so cliea.p nor 
so speedy as might be wished. Still, it is a system which Las 
grown up among us. In some points, it has been hisliioned to 
suit our feelings ; in others, it has gradually fashioned our feel- 
ings to suit itself. Even to its worst evils we are accustomed ; 
and therefore, though we may complain of them, the}^ do not 
strike us with the horror and dismay which would he pro- 
duced by a new grievance, of snmller soverit}^ In India the 
case is widely different. English law, transplanted to that 
country, has all the vices from which we suffer here ; it lia.s 
ihein all in a, far higher degTee ; and it has other vices, com- 
pared -with which the worst vices from which we suffer are 
trifles. Dilatory here, it is far more dilatory in a land where 
the hell) of an interpreter is needed 1)y every judge and by 
every advocate. Costly here, it is far more costly in au land 
into which the legal practitioners must bo imported from an 
immense distance. All English labour in India, from tlio 
labour of the Governor-General and the Commander-m-Chief, 
down to that of a groom or a watch, maker, must be paid for 
at a higher rate than at home. Ho man will he banished, 
and banished to the torrid zone, for notliiag. The rule holds 
good with respect to the legal profession. Ho English bar- 
rister will work, fifteen thousand miles from all his friends, 
with the thermometer at ninety-six in the shade, for the 
emoluments which will content him in chambers that overlook 
the Thames. Accordingly, the fees at Calcutta are about three 
times as great as the fees of Westminster Hall ; and this, 
though the people of India are, beyond all comparison, poorer 
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tlian the people of England. Yet the delay and the exj)ense, 
grievous as they are, foiuii the smallest part of the evil which 
English law, imported without modifications into India, could 
not fail to produce. The strongest feelings of our nature, 
lionoiir, religion, female modest}^, rose up against the innova- 
tion. Ai'rest on mesne process was the fii’st step in most 
civil proceedings; and to a native of rank arrest wurs not 
merely a restraint, hut a foul personal indignity. Oaths were 
required in every stage of every suit; and the feeling of a 
Quaker about an oath is hardly stronger than that of a re- 
spectable native. That the apartments of a woman of C|uality 
should be entered by strange men, or that her face should be 
seen by them, are, in the East, intolerable outrages, outrages 
■wliich are more dreaded than death, and which can be expi- 
ated only by the shedding of hlood. To these outrages tiie 
most distinguished families of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, 
were now exposed. Imagine what the state of oui’ own conn-* 
try would be, if a jurisprudence were on a sudden introduced 
among us, wdiich should be to us w^'hat our jurisprudence wus 
to our Asiatic subjects. Imagine what the state of our coun- 
try would be, if it were enacted that any man, by merely 
swearing that a debt was due to him, should acquire a right 
to insult the persons of men of the most honourable and sacred 
callings and of women of tlie most shrinking delicacy, to horse- 
whip a general officer, to put a bishop in the stocks, to treat 
ladies in the wmy which called forth the blow of Wat Tyler. 
Something like this was the effect of the attempt which the 
Supreme Court made to extend its jurisdiction over the whole 
of the Company's territory. 

A reign of terror began, of terror heightened by mystery : 
for even that which wms endured wms less horrible than that 
which w^as anticipated, No man knew what was next to be 
expected from this strange tribunal. It came from beyond 
the black water, as the peo23le of India, with mysterious hor- 
ror, call the sea. It consisted of judges not one of whom 
w^as familiar with the usages of the millions over whom they 
claimed boundless authority. Its records were kept in un- 
known characters ; its sentences were pronounced in unknown 
sounds. It had already collected round itself an army of the 
worst part of the native poi)iilation, informers, and false wit- 
nesses, and common barrators, and agents of chicane, and, 
above all, a banditti of bailiffs’ followers, compared with wdiom 
the retainers of the w^orst English spunging-houses, in the 
worst times, might be considered as upright and tender- 
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liearted. Many natives, liigUy considered among tlieir conn- 
trynien, were seized, Imrried up to Calcutta, flung into tlie 
common gaol, not for any crime even imputed, not for any 
debt that had been proved, hut merely as a precaution till 
their cause should come to trial. There were instances in 
which men of the most venerable dignity, persecf|ted without 
a cause by extortioners, died of rage and shame^xn the gripe 
of the vile alguazils of Imj)ey,| ^ The harams of noble Mahom- 
medans, sanctuaries respected in the East, by governmeiits 
wdiich I'espected nothing else, were biii’st open by gangs of 
bailiffs. The Mussulmans, braver and less accustomed to sub- 
mission than the Hindoos, sometimes stood on their defence ; 
and there were instances in -which they shed their blood in the 
doorway, while defending, sword in hand, the sacred apart- 
ments of their Avomen. Nay, it seemed as if even the faint- 
hearted Bengalee, xvlio had crouched at the feet of Siirajah 
DoAvlah, who had been mute duiing the administration of 
Vansittart, xvould at length find courage in despair. No Mah- 
ratta invasion had ever spread through the province such 
dismay as this inroad of English laiAwers. All the injustice 
of former oppressoiAS, Asiatic and Eimopean, appeared as a 
blessing Avhen compared with the justice of the Supremo 
Court. 

Every class of the ixopulatioii, English and native, Avith tli.e 
exception of the ravenous pettifoggers Avho fattened on tlie 
misery and terror of an immense community, cried out loudly 
against this fearful oppression. But the judges Avere immo- 
A'able. If a bailiff Avas resisted, they ordered the soldiers to 
he called out. If a seiwant of the Company, in conformity 
Avith the orders of the goveiaiment, Avithstood the miserable 
catchpoles Avho, Avith Imjxey’s writs in their hands, exceeded 
the insolence and rapacity of gang-robbers, he xvas flung into 
prison for a contemj>t. The lapse of sixt}" years, the virtue 
and Avisdoin of many eminent magistrates Avho liaA^e during 
that time administered justice in the Supreme Court, have not 
effaced fi’om the minds of the people of Bengal the recollection 
of those evil days. 

The members of the gOA^exiiment w-ere, on this subject, 
united as one man. Hastings had courted the judges ; he 
had found them useful instimments. But he aauis not dis- 
posed to make them his own masters, or the masters of India. 
His mind Avas large; his laxoAvledge of the native character 
most accurate. He saw that the system pursued by the 
Suprenxe Court Avas degrading to the gOA’-einxment and ruinous 
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to tiie people ; and he resolved to oppose it maiifnlly. The 
consequence was, that the friendship, if that he the proper 
word for such a coimexion,. which had existed between hiin 
and Impey, was for a time completely dissolved. The govern- 
ment placed itself firmly between the tyrannical tribunal and 
the qreople. The Chief Justice proceeded to the wildest ex- 
cesses. The Governor-Greneral and all the members of Coun- 
cil were seiwed with writs, calling on them to appear before 
the King’s justices, and to answer for their public acts. This 
was too much. Hastings, with just scorn, refused to obey the 
call, set at liberty the persons wrongfully detained by the 
Court, and took measures for i*esisting the outrageous pro- 
ceedings of the sheriffs’ officers, if necessary, by the sword. 
But he had in view another device which might p>revent the 
necessity of an appeal to arms. He was seldom at a loss for 
an expedient; and he knew Impey well. The expedient, in 
this case, was a very simple one, neither more nor less than a 
bribe. Impey w-as, by act of parliament, a judge, indepen- 
dent of the government of Bengal, and entitled to a salary of 
eight thousand a year. Hastings proposed to make him also 
a judge in the Company’s service, removable at the pleasure 
of the government of Bengal ; and to give him, in that capa- 
city, about eight thousand a year more. It was understood 
that, in consideration of this new salary, Impey would desist 
from urging the high pretensions of his court. If he did urge 
these pretensions, the government could, at a moment’s 
notice, eject him from the new place which had been created 
for him. The bargain was struck; Bengal was saved; an.- 
appeal to force was averted ; and the Chief Justice was rich, 
quiet, and infamous. 

Of Impey’s conduct it is lumecessary to speak. It was of a 
piece with almost every paa-t of his conduct that comes under 
the notice of history. Ho other such judge has dishonoured 
the English ermine, since Jefferies drank himself to death in 
the Tower. But we cannot agree with those who have blamed 
Hastings for this transaction. The case stood thus. The 
negligent manner in which the Eegulating Act had been 
framed put it in the power of the Chief Justice to tlmow a 
great country into the most dreadful confusion. He was de- 
termined to use his power to the utmost, unless he was paid 
to be stiU; and Hastings consented to pay him. The neces- 
sity was to be deplored. It is also to be deplored that pirates 
should be able to exact ransom by tlireatening to make them 
capth es waik the plank. But to ransom a captive ffom pirates 
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lias always been lield a Immane-and Cliristian act^ and ifc 
would be absurd to charge the j)ayer of the ransom with cor- 
rni)ting the virtue of the corsair. This^ we seriously think, 
is a not unfair illustration of the relative position of Impey, 
Hastings, and the people of India. Whether it was right in 
Impey to demand or to accept a price for powers which, if they 
really belonged to him, he could not abdicate, which, if they 
did not belong to him, he ought never to have usurped, and 
which in neither ease he could honestly sell, is one question. 
It is quite another question, whether Hastings was not right 
to give any sum, however large, to any man, however worth- 
less, rather than either surrender millions of human beings to 
pillage, or rescue them by civil war. 

Francis strongly opposed this arrangement. It may, indeed, 
be suspected that personal aversion to Impey was as strong a 
motive with Francis as regard for the welfare of the province. 
To a mind burning with resentment, it might seem better to 
leave Bengal to the oppressors than to redeem it by enriehiiig 
them. It is not imj)rolbahle, on the other hand, that Hastings 
may have been the more willing to resort to an expedient 
agreeable to the Chief Justice, because that high functionary 
had already been so serviceable, and might, when existing 
dissensions were composed, be serviceable again. 

But it was not on this point alone that Francis was now 
opx^osed to Hastings. The peace between them x^roved to be 
only a short and hollow truce, during which their mutual 
aversion was constantly hccoming stronger. At length an 
exjplosion took xolace. Hastings j)nblicly charged Francis 
with having deceived him, and with having induced Barwell 
to quit the service by insincere promises. Then came a dis- 
pute, such as frequently arises even between honourable men, 
when they may make important agreements by mere verbal 
communication. An imj)artial historian will probably be of 
opinion that they had misunderstood each other; but their 
minds were so much embittered that they iinj)utod to each other 
nothing less than deliberate viUany. do not,^^ said Has- 
tings, in a minute recorded on the Consultations of the Govern- 
ment, I do not trust to Mr. Francis's j)romises of candour, 
convinced that he is incapable of it. I judge of Iiis x)ublic 
conduct by his private, which I have found to be void of truth 
and honour.’’ After the Council had risen, Francis put a 
challenge into the Governor-Generars hand. It was instantly 
accepted. They met, and fired. Francis was shot througli 
the body. ' He was canned to a neighbouring house, wliej'e it 
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appeared tliat tire woiiiid, tliongli severe, was not iiiortaL 
Hastings inquired repeatedly after his enemy’s health, and 
proposed to call on him ; but Francis coldly declined the visit. 
He had a j)roper sense, he said, of the Governor-General’s 
politeness, but could not consent to any private interview. 
They could meet only at the council-board. 

In a very short time it was made signally manifest to hov; 
great a danger the Governor-General had, on this oceasioii, 
exposed his country. A crisis arrived with which he, and he 
alone, was competent to deal. It is not too much to say that, 
if he had been taken from the head of affairs, the years 1780 
and 1781 would have been as fatal to our j)Gwer in Asia as to 
our power in America. 

The Mahrattas had been the chief objects of apprehension 
to Hastings. The measures which he had adopted for the 
purpose of breaking their power, had at first been frustrated 
by the errors of those whom lie was compelled to employ ; 
but his perseverance and ability seemed likely to be crowned 
with success, when a far more formidable danger showed itself 
in a distant quarter. 

About thirty years before this time, a Mahommedan soldier 
had begun to distinguish himself in the wars of Sontherxi 
■India. His education had been neglected; his extraction 
was humble. His father had been a 2 >etty officer of revenue ; 
his grandfather a wandering dervise. But though thus 
meanly descended, though ignorant even of the alp>liabet, the 
adventurer had no sooner been jilaced at the head of a body 
of troojis than he aj)j)i'Oved himself a man born for conquest 
and command. Among the crowd of chiefs who were strug- 
gling for a share of India, none could compare with him in 
the qualities of the captain and the statesman. He became 
a general; he became a sovereign. Out of the fragments of 
old princiiialities, which had gone to qiieces in the general 
wreck, he formed for himself a great, compact, and vigorous 
empire. That empire he ruled with the ability, severity, and 
vigilance of Louis the Eleventh. Licentious in his j)lcasiires, 
implacable in his revenge, he had yet enlargement of mind 
enough to perceive how much the p>rosperity of subjects adds 
to the strength of governments. He was an 02 > 2 )ressor ; but 
he had at least the merit of i)rotecting his people against all 
oj>pression excei>t his own. He was now in extreme old age ; 
but his intellect was as clear, and his spirit as high, as in the 
prime of manhood. Such was the great Hyder Ali, the 
founder of the Mahommedan kingdom of Mysore, and the 
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most foi'midable enemy with whom the English conquerors 
of India have ever had to contend. 

Had Hastings been governor of Madras, Hyder woiild have 
been either made a friend, or vigorously encoimtered as an 
enemy. IJnha-ppily the English authorities in the south pro- 
voked their powerful neighbour’s hostility, without being pre- 
pared to repel it. On a sudden, an army of ninety thousand 
men, far sui^erior in discipline and efficiency to any other 
native force that could be found in India, came pouring 
through those wild passes which, worn by mountain torrents, 
and dark with jungle, lead down from the table-land of My- 
sore to the plains of the Oamatic, This great army was 
accompanied by a hundred pieces of cannon ; and its move- 
ments were guided by many French officers, trained in the 
best military schools of Europe. 

Hyder was every where triumphant. The sepoys in many 
British ganisons flung domi their arms. Some forts were 
sniTendered by treachery, and some bjf des^Dair. In a few 
days the wdiole open country north of the Coleroon had sub- 
mitted. The English inliabiiants of Madras could aheady 
see by night, from the top of Mount St. Thomas, the eastern 
sky reddened by a vast semicircle of blazing villages. The 
white villas, to which our countrymen retire after the daily 
labours of government and of trade, when the cool evening 
breeze sj)rings up from the bay, were now left without inha- 
bitants ; for bands of the fierce horsemen of Mysore had 
already been seen xn’owling among the tulip-trees, and near 
the gay verandas. Even the town was not thought secure, 
and the British merchants and public functionaries made 
haste to crowd themselves behind the cannon of Fort St. 
George. 

There were the means indeed of assembling an army which 
might have defended the presidency, and even diiveii the 
invader back to his mountains. Sir Hector Mmiro was at 
the head of one considerable force ; Baillie was advancing 
with another. United, they might have presented a formid- 
able front even to such an enemy as Hyder. But the English 
commanders, neglecting those fundamental imles of the mili- 
tary art of which the propriety is obvious even to men who had 
never received a military education, deferred their junction, 
and were separately attacked. Baillie’s detachment was de- 
stroyed. Munro was forced to abandon his baggage, to fling 
his guns into the tanks, and to save himself by a retreat 
which might be called a flight. In three weeks from the 
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coiiimenceinent of the war, the British empire iix Southern 

fotf-p brought to the verge of ruin. Only a few 

lemrtwl^ if ^be glory of our arL had 

departed. It was laiown that a great Pi’eneh expedition 

might soon be expected on the coast of Coromandel! Bno- 
Und, beset by enemies on every side, was in no condition to 
protect such remote dependencies. 

and serene conrao-e of 
blastings achieved their most signal triumph. A swift shin 

ying before the south-west monsoon, brought the evil tid* 
Hjs^ in fmv days to Calcutta. In twentytfoui- hou;! tt 

<1 Vn framed a complete plan of policy 

adapted to the altered state of affairs. The struggle with 
H^der was a^struggle for life and death. All minor ob ecto 
mu^t be sacrificed to the preservation of the Carnatic ^The 

disputes with the Mahrattas must be accommodated. A laro-e 

to TVrt7 “^oney must be instantly sent 

X Madras. But even these measures would be insufihient 

nndrthe7wti^^?'' - “isi^anaged, were placed 

, tJi. diiection of a vigorous mind. It was no time for 

rifling. Hastings determined to resort to an extreme exer- 
cise ot power, to suspend the incapable governor of Fort “^t 
Ceorge to send Sir Ejwe Coote to oppose Hydei, and to et 

Ln of toe adininistra- 

recOTeS'filf r- of Pi’micis, who had now 

itcoi tied horn his womid, and had returned to the Council 

the Goieruor-GeneraPs wise and firm policy was approved bv 
le majority of the board. The reinforcements were sent off 
with grea. exiiedition, and reached Madras before the Fi-etich 
aimameiit amved in the Indian seas. Coote, broken by aoo 
fo longer the Coote of Wandewash ; bJt he 
as still a resolute and skilful commander. The proo-ress of 
ydor was aiTested; and in a few months the gi-ea7victory 
of Porto hovo retrieved the honour of the Englfsh aims 
111 the meantime Francis had returned to England and 
Hastxngs was now left perfectly unfettered. Wheler had 
gradually been relaxing in his opposition, and, after theS 
parture of his vehement and implacable colleao-ue co-one- 

ovei thrBrit- 7 - ^™™or-General, whose influeifce 
lei the Biitisa m India, always great, had, by tlie vi<rom- 

“measures, been considerably in- 
difficulties^arishig from factions within 
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tlie Council were at an end, another class of difficulties had 
I'jecome more pressing than ever. The financial cmharrass- 
raent was extreme. Hastings had to find the means, not 
only of caiTying on the governnient of Bengal, but of main- 
taining a most costly war against both Indian and European 
enemies in the Carnatic, and of making remittances to Eng- 
land. A few years before this time he had obtained relief b}- 
plundering the Mogul and enslaving the Eohillas ; nor "were 
the resources of his fruitful mind by any means exhausted. 

His first design was on Benares, a city which in wealth, 
population, dignity, and sanctity, was among the foremost of 
Asia. It wa,s commonly believed that half* a million of hu- 
man beings was crowded into that labyrinth of lofty alleys, 
rich with shrines, and minarets, and balconies, and carved 
oriels, to which the sacred apes clung by hundreds. The 
traveller could scarcely make his way through the press of 
holy mendicants and not less holy bulls. The broad and 
stately flights of steps which descended from these svrarnung; 
haunts to the bathing-pdaces along the Ganges were vroni 
every day by the footsteps of an innumerable multitude of 
worshippers. The schools and temp)les drew crowds of pious 
Hindoos from every j)rovince where the Bralmiiiiical faith 
was known. Hundreds of devotees came thither every month 
to die ; for it was believed that a pDeculiarly hapjp^y fate 
awaited the man who should pass from the sacred city into 
the sacred river. Nor was snp>erstition the only motive which 
allured strangers to that 'great metropolis. Commerce had 
as many p)ilgTims as religion. All along the shores of the 
venerable stream lay great fleets of vessels laden with i-ich 
merchandise. From the looms of Benares went forth the 
most delicate silks that adorned the balls of St. James's and 
of Versailles ; and, in the bazars, the muslins of Bengal and 
the sabres of Oude were mingled with the jewels of Goleonda 
and the shawls of Cashmere. This rich ca,p>ital, and the sur- 
rounding tract, had long been under the immediate rule of a 
Hindoo Prince, who rendered homage to the Mogul cinp)erors. 
During the great anarchy of India., the lords of Benares 
became independent of the court of Delhi, but were com- 
peUed to submit to the authority of the IsTabob of Oiide. 
Oppressed by this formidable neighbour, they invoked the 
protection of the English. The English p)rotection was given ; 
and at length the Nabob Vizier, by a solemn treaty, ceded all 
his rights over Benares to the Company. From that time 
the Eajah was the vassal of the government of Bengal, ac- 
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kno-wledg-ed its supremacy, and engaged to send an annual 
tribute to Fort William. This tribute Cheyte Sing, the reign- 
ing prince, had paid with strict punctuality. 

About the precise nature of the legal relation between 
the Company and the Eajah of Benares, there has been much 
warm and acute controversy. On the one side, it has been 
maintained that Cheyte Sing was merely a great subject on 
whom the superior povrer had a right to call for aid in the 
necessities of the empire. On the other side, it has been 
contended that he was an independent prince, that the only 
claim which the Company had upon him was for a fixed tri- 
bute, and that while the fixed tribute was regularly paid, as 
it assuredly was, the English had no more right to exact any 
farther contribution from him than to demand subsidies from 
Holland or Denmark. N'othing is easier than to find prece- 
dents and analogies in favour of either view. 

Our own impression is that neither view is correct. It 
was too much the habit of English politicians to take it for 
granted that there was in India a Imown and definite consti- 
tution by which questions of this kind were to be decided. 
The truth is that, during the interval which elajDsed between 
the fall of the house of Tamerlane and the establishment 
of the British ascendency, there was no such constitution. 
Tlie old order of things had passed away ; tire new order of 
things was not yet formed. All was transition, confusion, 
obscurity. Every bod}'' kept his head as he best might, and 
Bcrambled for whatever he could get. There have been siinilm- 
seasons in Europe. The time of the dissolution of the Carlo- 
vmgian empire is an instance. Wlio would think of seriously 
discirssmg the question, what extent of pecuniary aid and of 
obedience Hugh Capet had a constitutional right to demand 
from the Duke of Britanny or the Duke of hTormandy ? The 
words “constitutional right” had, in that state of society, 
no meaning. If Hugh Capet laid hands on all the possessions 
of the Duke of Horniandy, this might be unjust and immoral; 
but it would not be illegal, in the sense in which the ordi- 
nances of Charles the Tenth were illegal. If, on the other 
hand, the Duke of Nonnandy made war on Hugh Capet, this 
might be unjust and immoral; but it would not be illegal, 
in tlie sense in which the expedition of Prmee Louis Buona- 
parte was illegal. 

Very similar to this was the state of India sixty years ago. 
Of the existing governments not a single one could lay claim 
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to legitimacy, or could plead aiir other title than recent occu- 
pation. There was scarcely a province in which the i^eal 
sovereignty and the nominal sovereignty were not disjoiiiccL 
Titles and forms were stiU retained which implied that the 
heir of Tamerlane was an ah solute ruler, and that the hTahobs 
of the provinces were his lieutenants. In reality, lie -was a 
eax>tive. The Nabobs were in some places independent 
j.rinces. In other places, as in Bengal and the Carnatic, 
thej^ had, like their master, become mere phantoms, and the 
Company was supreme. Among the Malirattas again the 
heir of Sevajee stiU kept the title of Eajah; but he was a 
prisoner, and his prime minister, the Peshwa, had become 
the hereditary chief of the state. The Peshwa, in his turn, 
was fast sinking into the same degraded situation to which 
lie had reduced the Eajah. It was, we believe, impossible 
to find, from the Himalayas to Mysore, a single goveriiinent 
which ^vas at once a government de facto and a government 
de jure^ which ^lossessed the physical means of making itself 
feared by its neighbours and sulijects, and which had at the 
same time the authority derived from law and long pre- 
scription. 

Hastings clearly discerned, what was hidden from most of 
his contemporaries, that such a state of things gave immense 
advantages to a ruler of great talents .and fevr scruples. In 
every international question that could arise, he had his 
oiition between the de facto ground and the de jfire ground; 
and the probability was that one of those grounds would sus- 
tain any claim that it might be convenient for Mm to make, 
and enable him to resist any claim made by others. ' In every 
controversy, according^, he resorted to the plea which suited 
his immediate purpose, without troubling’ himself in the least 
about coiisistencj^ ; and thus lie scarcely ever failed to find 
what, to persons of shoi’t memories and scanty information, 
seemed to be a justification for what he waanted to do. Soiiie- 
times -the' Nabob of Bengal is a shadow, soinetinies a iiion-' 
arch. Sometimes the Vizier is a mere deputy, sometimes an 
independent potentate. If it is expedient for the t'Ornpany 
to show some legal title to the revenues of Bengal, tlie grant 
under the seal of the Mogul is brought forward as an instru- 
ment of the highest authority. AVlien the Mogul asks for 
the rents %vliich were reserved to him by that very grant, he 
is told that he is a mere pageant, that the English power 
rests on a very different foundation from a charter given by 
him, that he is welcome to play at royalty as long as he likes, 
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but tluifc lie must expect no tribute from tlie real masters of 
India.', 

It is true tliat it was in tlie power of others^ as well as of 
Hastings, to practise tills legerdemain; but in tlie contro- 
versies of governnieiits, sopliistrj is of little use unless it be 
backed by power. There is a ]Drinciple wliicli Hastings was 
fond of asserting in the strongest terms, and on which he 
acted with imdeviating steadiness. It is a principle which? 
we must own, though it may he grossly abused, can hardly be 
disputed in the present state of public law. It is this, that 
where an amhiguons question arises between two govern- 
ments, there is, if they cannot agree, no aj>peal except to 
force, and that the ojiinion of the stronger must prevail. 
Almost every question was ainbignons in India. The English 
government ivas the strongest in India. The consequences 
are obvious. The English government might do exactly what 
it chose. 

The Engli>sli government now^ chose to wring money out of 
Cheyte Sing. It had formerly been convenient to treat him 
as a sovereign prince ; it -was now convenient to treat him 
as a subject. Dexterity inferior to that of Hastings could 
easily find, in the general chaos of laws and customs, ai’gu- 
meiits for either course. Hastings -wanted a great suiiply. 
It wxis known that Cheyte Sing had a large revenue, and it 
was suspected that he had accumulated a treasure. Nor was 
he a favourite at Calcutta. He had, when the Governor-. 
General was in great difficnlties, courted the favour of Eraucis 
and Ciaveriiig. Hastings who, less, perhaps, from evil pas- 
sions than from policy, seldom left an injury uiquinished, was 
not sorry that the fate of Cheyte Sing should teach neigh- 
bouring princes the same lesson which Jbhe fate of Nuncomai" 
had already impressed on the inhahitants of Bengal. 

In 1778, on the first breaking out of the war with France, 
Cheyte Sing was called Upon to pay, in addition to liis fixed 
tribute, an extraordinary contribution of fifty thousand pounds. 
Ill 1779, an equal sum wms exacted. Tn 1780, the demand 
was renewed. Cheyte Sing, in the hope of obtaining some 
indulgence, secretly oflered the Governor- General a bribe cf 
twenty tliousand pounds. Hastings took the money, and liis 
enemies have maintained that he took it intending to keep 
it. He certainly concealed the transaction, for a time, both 
from the Council in Bengal and from the Directors at home; 
nor did he ever give any satisfactory reason for the conceal- 
ment. Public spirit, or the fear of detection, at last, deter- 
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mined liim to withstand the temptation. He paid over the 
bribe to the Conij)any’s treasury^ and insisted that the Rajah 
should instantly comply with the demands of the English 
goveriiment. The Rajah, after the fashion of his country- 
men, shnfSed, solicited, and pleaded j)overty. The grasp of 
Hastings was not to be so eluded. He added to the requisi- 
tion another ten thousand pounds as a fine for delay, and sent 
troops to exact the money. 

The money was paid. But this was not enough. The late 
events in the south of India had increased the financial em- 
barrassments of the Company. Hastings -was determined to 
plunder Chejhe Sing, and, for that end, to fasten a quarrel 
on him. Accordingly, the Rajah was now required to keep 
a body of cavalry for the service of the British government. 
He objected and evaded. This was exactly what the Go- 
vernor-General wanted. He had now a pretext for treating 
the wealthiest of his vassals as a criminal. I resolved — 
these are the w’-ords of Hastings himself — “ to draw from his 
guilt the means of relief of the Company’s distresses, to 
make Mm i}ay largely for his pardon, or to exact a severe 
vengeance for past delinquency.” The plan was simply this, 
to demand larger and larger contributions till the Rajah 
should be driven to remonstrate, then to call his remon- 
strance a crime, and to punish him by confiscating all Lis 
possessions. 

Cheyte Sing was in the greatest dismay. He offered two 
hnndred thousand pounds* to propitiate the British govern- 
ment. But Hastings replied that nothing less than half a 
million -would be accepted. Hay, he began to think of sell- 
ing Benares to Oude, as lie had formerly sold Allahabad 
and Eohilcund. The matter v/as one wdiicli could iiofc be 
w^ell managed at a distance ; and Hastings resolved to visit 
Benares. 

Cheyte Sing received his liege lord wuth every mark of 
reverence, came 3iear sixty miles, with his guards, to meet 
and escort the illustrious visitor, and expressed his decj) con- 
cern at the disjJeasure of the English. He even took off liis 
turban, and laid it in the lap of Hastings, a gesture -whicli 
ill India marks the most profound submission and devotion. 
Hastings behaved with cold and repulsive severity. Hawing 
arrived at Benares, he sent to the Rajah a paper containing 
the demands of the government of Bengal The Rajah, in 
reply, attempted to clear himself from the accusations brough u 
against him. Hastings, who wanted money and not excuses, 
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was not to be 'put off by tlie ordinary artifices of Eastern 
negotiation. He instantly oi-dered tbe Eajali to be arrested 
and placed under the custody of two coiniDanies of sepoys. 

Ill taMiig these strong ineasni'es, Hastings scarcely showed 
liis nsnal jndgnient. It is possible that^ having had little 
opportunity of personally observing any part of the popu- 
lation of India^ except the Bengalees, he was not fully aware 
of the difference between their chai'acter and that of the 
tribes which inhabit the upper provinces. He was now in a 
land fiir more favourable to the vigour of the human frame 
than the Delta of the Ganges; in a land fruitful of soldiers, 
who have been found ivortliy to folloiv English battalions to 
the charge and into the breach. The Eajah was x>opular 
among his subjects. His administration had been mild; and 
the prosperity of the district which he governed presented 
a strildng contrast to the depressed state of Bahar under our 
rule, and a still more striking contrast to the iirisery of the 
provinces which ivere cursed by the tyranny of the hTabob 
\uzier. The national and religious prejudices with which 
the English were regarded throughout India were j)eculiarly 
intense in the metropolis of the Brahminical superstition. 
It can therefore scarcely be doubted that the Governor- 
General before he outraged the dignity of Cheyte Sing by an 
arrest, ought to have assembled a force capable of bearing 
down all opposition. This had not been done. The handful 
of sepoys who attended Hastings would probably have been 
sufficient to overav'C Moorshedabad, or the Black Town of 
Calcutta. But they •were luiequal to a conflict with the hardy 
rabble of Benares. The streets surronnding the palace were 
filled by an immense multitude, of whom a large proportion, 
as is usual in Upper India, w’-ore arms. The tmmilt became 
a fight, and the fight a niassacre* The English officers 
defended themselves with desperate courage against over- 
'whelmiiig numbers, and fell, as became them, sword in hand. 
The sepoys were butchered. The gates were forced. The 
captive prince, neglected by his gaolers dmiiig the confusion, 
discovered an outlet which opened on the precipitous bank of 
the Ganges, let himself down to the water by a string' made 
of the turbans of his attendants, found a boat, and escaped 
to the opposite shore. 

If Hastings had, by indiscreet violence, broiight himself 
into a difficult and perilous situation, it is only just to 
acloiowledge that he extricated himself with even more than 
his usual ability and presence of mind. He had only fifty 
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men witli liiin. The building in which he had taken up his? 
residence was on every side blockaded by the insurgents. 
But his fortitude remained unshaken. The Eajali from the 
other side of the river sent apologies and liberal offers . They 
were not even answered. Some subtle and enterprising men 
were found who undertook to jpass through the throng ot 
enemies, and to convey the intelligence of the late events to 
the English cantonments. It is the fashion of the natives of 
India to Avear large ear-rings of gold. When they travel, 
the rings are laid aside, lest the lArecioiis metal should tempt 
some gang of robbers ; and, in place of the ring, a quill or a 
roll of palmer is inserted in the orifice to prevent it from clos- 
ing. Hastings placed in the ears of his messengers letters 
lolled up in the smallest compass. Some of these letters 
were addressed to the commanders of the English troops. 
One was written to assure his Avife of his safety. One Avas 
to the envoy whom he had sent to negotiate Avith the Mali- 
rattas. Inskmctions for the negotiation Avere needed; and 
the Governor- General framed them in that situation of ex- 
treme danger, Avith as much eomposiue as if he had been 
writing in his palace at Calcutta. 

Things, however, Avere not yet at the 'worst. An English 
officer of more spirit than judgment, eager to distinguish 
himself, made a premature atta??k on the insurgents beyond 
the rmr. His troops Avere entangled in narroAv streets, and 
assailed by a furious poj)uiation. He fell, with many of his 
men ; and the survivors Avere forced to retire. 

This event j)roduced the effect Avhicli has never failed to- 
follow every check, hoAvever slight, sustained in India by the 
English arms. Eor hundreds of miles round, the whole 
country Avas in commotion. The entire jDOj^ulation of the 
district of Benares took arms. The fields were abandoned 
by the husbandmen, AA^ho thronged to defend their prineo. 
The infection spread to Oude. The oppressed people of that 
province rose up against the Nabob Vizier, refused to pay 
their imposts, and put the reA^enue officers to flight. Ea^cii 
B aliar Avas ripe for revolt. The hopes of Clieyte Sing began 
to rise. Instead of imploring mercy in the humble style of a 
A’assal, he began to tails: the language of a conqueror, and 
threatened, it was said, to sweep the Avhite usurpers out of 
the land. But the English troops were now assembling fast. 
The officers, and even the private men, regarded the Go- 
vernor-General Avith enthusiastic attachment, and fleAV to 
his aid with an alacrity ■which, as he boasted, , had never been 
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shown Oil anj other occasion. Major Popham, a brave and 
sldlM soldier, who had highly distinguished himself in the 
Mahratta war, and in whom the Governor- General reposed 
the greatest confidence, took the command. The tmmiltnary 
army of the Eajah was put to rout. His fastnesses were 
stormed. In a few hours, above thirty thousand men left his 
standard, and returned to their ordinary avocations. The 
unhappy prince fled from his eountiy for ever. His fair 
domain was added to the British dominions. One of his 
relations indeed was appointed rajah; but the Eajah of 
Benares was henceforth to be, like the Habob of Bengal, a 
mere pensioner. 

By this revolution, an addition of two hundred thousand 
pomids a year was made to the revenues of the Company. 
But the immediate relief ivas not as g’reat as had been 
expected. The treasure laid up by Cheyte Suig had been 
popularly estimated at a million sterling. It turned out to 
be about a fourth part of that sum ; and, such as it was, it 
was seized by the army, and divided as jirize-money. 

Disappointed in his expectations fi-om Benai’es, Hastings 
was more vuolent than he would otherwise have been, in his 
dealings with Oude. Sujah Dowlah had long been dead. 
His son and successor, Asaph-ul-Dowlah, was one of the 
weakest and most vicious even of Eastern princes. His Hfe 
was divided between torpid repose and the most odious forais 
of sensuality. In his court there was boundless waste, 
throughout his dominions wretchedness and disorder. He 
had been, under the skilful management of the English 
government, gradually sinkmg from the rank of an indepen- 
dent prince to that of a vassal of the Company. It was only 
by the help of a British brigade that he could be secure froiii 
the aggressions of neighbours who despised his wealaiess, 
and from the vengeance of subjects who detested his tyranny. 
A brigade was furnished ; and he engaged to defray the 
charge of paying and maintaining it. From that time his . 
indejpendence was at an end. Hastings was not a man to 
lose the advantage which he had thus gained. The Nabob 
soon began to complain of the bm-deu which he had under- 
taken to bear. His revenues, he said, were falling off; his 
servants were unpaid; he could no longer support the ex- 
pense of the arrangement which he had sanctioned. Has- 
tings would not listen to these representations. The Vizier^ 
he said, liad invited the Government of Bengal to send him 
troops, and had promised to pay for them. The troops had 
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been sent. How long the ti’oops were to remain in Oiide waB 
a matter not settled by the treaty. It remained^ therefore^ to 
be settled between the contracting j)arties. But the (3ontract- 
ing parties differed. "V^Tio then must decide ? The stronger. 

Hastings also argued that, if the English force was with- 
drawn, Oude would certainly become a prey to anarchy, and 
■would probably be overrun by a Mahratta army. That tlic 
finances of Oude were embarrassed he admitted. But lie 
contended, not without reason, that the embarrassment was 
to be attributed to the incapacity and vices of Asaph-ul- 
Dowlah himself, and that, if less vrere spent on the troops, 
the only effect ^vould be that more would be squandered on 
worthless favourites. 

Hastings had intended, after settling the affairs of Benares, 
to visit Lucknow, and there to confer with Asapli-ul-Dowlah. 
But the obsequious courtesy of the Nabob Vizier iirevented 
this visit. With a small train he hastened to meet the 
Governor- General. An inteinde-w took j)lace in the fortress 
which, from the crest of the precipitous rock of Clmnar, 
looks down on the waters of the Ganges. 

At first sight it might appear impossible that the negotia- 
tion should come to an amicable close. Hastings -wanted an 
extraordinary supply of money. Asapli-id-Dowlah wanted 
to obtain a remission of what he already o-wed. Such a dif- 
ference seemed to admit of no compromise. There -^.vas, 
however, one coimse satisfactory to both sides, one course by 
which it was possible to relieve the finances both of Oude 
and of Bengal ; and that course was adoi3ted. It -was simply 
this, that the Governor-General and the Nabob Vizier should 
join to rob a third party ; and the third party whom they 
determined to rob was the jiarent of one of the robbers. 

The mother of the late Nabob, and his ivife, who wa,s the 
mother of the present Nabob, were known as the Begums or 
Princesses of Oude. They had possessed great influence over 
Sixjah Dowlali, and had,- at his death, been left in possession 
of a splendid dotation. The domains of which they received 
the rents and administered the government were of wide 
extent. The treasure hoarded by the late Nabob, a trea-sure 
which was popularly estimated at near three millions ster- 
ling, was in their hands. They continued to occuj>y his 
favourite palace at Eyzabad, the Beautiful Dwelling; while 
Asapli-ul-Dowlah held his court in the stately Lucknow, 
which he had built for himself on the shores of the Goomti, 
and had adorned with noble mosques and colleges. 
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Asai)li-iil-'Dowlali liad already extorted considerable sums 
from Ills luotlier. Slie bad at leiigtli a>ppealed to the English; 
and the English had interfered. A solemn compact had been 
made, by which she consented to give her son some pecuniary 
assistance, and he in his turn promised never to commit any 
further invasion of her rights. This compact was formally 
guaranteed by the government of Bengal. But times had 
changed ; money was wanted ; and the power which had given 
the guarantee was not ashamed to instigate the sjioiler to 
excesses such that even he shrank from them. 

It was necessary to find some pretext for a confiscation in- 
consistent, not merely with plighted faith, not merely with 
the ordinary rules of humanity and justice, but also with that 
great law of filial piety which, even in the wildest tribes of 
savages, even in those more degraded communities which 
wither under the influence of a corrupt half-civilization, retains 
a certain authority over the human mind. A jiretext was the 
last thing that Hastings was likely to want. The insurrection 
at Benares ]iad produced disturbances in Oude. These dis- 
turbances it Yv^as convenient to impute to the Princesses. 
Evidence for the imputation there was scarcely any ; unless 
reports wandering from one mouth to another, and gaining 
something by every transmission, may be called evidence. 
The accused wei'e furnished with no charge ; they were jier- 
mitted to make no defence ; for the Governor-General wisely 
considered that, if he tried them, he might not be able to find 
a ground for plundering them. It was agreed between him 
and the Habob Vizier that the noble ladies should, by a 
sweeping act of confiscation, be stripped of their domains and 
treasures for the benefit of the Gompany, and that the sums 
thus obtained should be accepted by the government of Ben- 
gal in satisfliction of its claims on the government of Oude. 

Wliile Asapli-ul-Dowlah was at Chiuiar, he was completely 
subjugated by the clear and commanding intellect of the 
English statesman. But when they had separated, the Vizier 
began to reflect with uneasiness on the engagement into 
which he had entered. His mother and grandmother pro- 
tested and implored. His heart, deeply corrupted by absolute 
power and licentious ifleasures, yet not naturally unfeeling, 
failed him in this crisis. Even the English resident at Luck- 
now, though hitherto devoted to Hastings, shrank from ex- 
treme measures. But the Governor-General was inexorable. 
He wrote to the resident in terms of the greatest severity, and 
declared that, if the spoliation which had been agreed upon 
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wei'e not instantly earned into eflfeetj, lie "vvonld liimself go to 
Liielmow, and do tliat from wliicli feebler minds recoil -witli 
dismay. The resident, tlms menaced, ivaited on liis Highness 
and insisted that the treaty of Chiiiiar should be carried into 
Ml and immediate effect. Asaxili-nl-Dowlah yielded, niaking 
at the same time a solemn protestation that he yielded to 
conij)nlsion. The lands were resumed ; but the treasure was 
not so easily obtained. It was necessary to use violence. A 
body of the Comxiaiiy’s troops marched to Fyzabad, and forced 
the gates of the j)alace. The Princesses were confined to their 
own apartments. Bnt still they refused to submit. Some 
more stringent mode of coercion was to be found. A mode 
was found of which, even at this distance of time, we cannot 
speak without shame and sorrow. 

There were at Fyzabad two ancient men, belonging to that 
unhappy class which a jiractiee, of immemorial antiquity in 
the East, has excluded from the xdeasures of love and from the 
hope of posterity. It has always been held in Asiatic courts 
that beings thus estranged from sympathy with their kind 
are those whom xirinces may most safely trust. Sujah Dowlah 
had been of this opinion. He had given his entire confidence 
to the two eunuchs ; and after his death they remained at the 
head of the household of his widow. 

These men were, by the orders of the British government, 
seized, imprisoned, ironed, starved almost to death, in order 
to extort money from the Princesses. After they had been 
two months in confinement, their health gave way. Tlie}^ im- 
plored permission to take a little exercise in the garden of 
their 2:)rison. The officer who was in charge of them stated 
that, if they were allowed this indulgence, there was not the 
smallest chance of their escaping, and that their irons really 
added nothing to the security of the custodj^ in which they 
were kept. He did not understand the plan of his superiors. 
Their object in these inflictions was not security but torture ; 
and all mitigation was refused. Yet this -was not the worst. 
It was resolved by an English government that these two 
infirm old men should be delivered to the tormentors. For 
that purpose they were removed to Lucknow. What horrors 
their dungeon there witnessed can only be guessed. But 
there remains on the records of Parliament, this letter, vTitten 
by a British resident to a British soldier. 

Sir, the ISTabob having determined to inflict corporal xmn- 
ishment upon the i)risoners under your guard, this is to desire 
that his officers, when they shall come, may have free access 
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to the prisoners, and be permitted to do with them as they 
shall see proper/’ 

While these barbarities were perpetrated at Lucknow, the 
Princesses were still nnder duresse at Fyzabad. Food was 
allowed to enter their apartments only in such scanty quan- 
tities that their female attendants were in danger of perishing 
with hunger. Month after month this cruelty continued, till, 
at length, after twelve hundred thousand pounds had been 
wrung out of the Princesses, Hastings began to think that he 
had really got to the bottom of their coffers, and that no 
rigour could extort more. Then at length the wretched men 
who were detained at Lucknow regained their liberty. 'WTien 
their irons were knocked off, and the doors of their prison 
opened, their quiveriiig lips, the tears which ran down their 
cheeks, and the thanksgivings which they poured forth to the 
common Father of Mussulmans and Christians, melted even 
the stout hearts of the English warriors who stood by. 

But we must not forget to do justice to Sir Elijah Iinpey's 
conduct on this occasion. It was not indeed easy for him to 
intrude himself into a business so entirely alien from all his 
official duties. But there was something inexpressibly allur- 
ing’, we must suppose, in the peculiar rankness of the infamy 
which wm then to be got at Lucknow. He humed thither as 
fast as relays of palanquin-bearers could carry him. A crowd 
of people came before him with affidavits against the Begums, 
ready drawn in th^ir hands. Those affidavits he did not read. 
Some of them, indeed, he could not read ; for they were in the 
dialects of northern India, and no interpreter was employed. 
He administered the oath to the deponents, with all possible 
expedition, and asked not a single question, not even wdietlier 
they had perused the statements to which they swore. This 
work performed, he got again into his palanquin, and posted 
back to Calcutta, to be in time for the opening of term. The 
cause was one which, by his own confession, lay altogether 
out of his jurisdiction. Under the charter of justice, he had 
no more right to inquire into crimes committed by Asiatics in 
Oude than the Lord President of the Court of Session of Scot- 
land to hold an assize at Exeter. He had no right to tiy the 
Begums, nor did he j)retend to try them. With what object, 
then, did he undertake so long a journey ? Evidently in order 
that he might give, in an irregular manner, that sanction 
which in a regular manner he could not give, to the crimes of 
those who had recently hired him ; and in order that a con- 
fused mass of testimony which he did not sift, which he did 
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not even readj might acquire an aiitliority not proj)erly 
belonging to it, from the signature of the highest judicial 
functionary ill India. 

The time was approaching, however, when he was to be 
stripped of that robe which has never, since the Eevoliitioii, 
been disgraced so foully as by him. The state of India had 
for some time occupied much of the attention of the British 
Parliament. Towards the close of the American war, two 
committees of the Commons sat on Eastern affairs. In one 
Edmund Burke took the lead. The other was under the pre- 
sidency of the able and versatile Henry Dmidas, then Loi'd 
Advocate of Scotland. Gi'eat as are the changes which, during 
the last sixty years, have taken place in onr Asiatic dominions, 
the reports which those committees laid on the table of the 
House will still be found most interesting and instructive. 

There was as yet no connexion between the Company and 
either of the great parties in the state. Tlie ministers had 
no motive to defend Indian abuses. On the contrary, it was 
for their interest to show, if jiossible, that the government and 
patronage of our Oriental empire might, with advantage, be 
transferred to themselves. The votes therefore, wliieli, in 
consequence of the reports made by the two committees, 
were passed by the Commons, breathed the spirit of stern 
and indignant justice. The severest epithets were applied to 
several of the measures of Hastings, especially to the Eohilla 
“war ; and it was resolved, on the motion of Mr. Dundas, that 
the Company ought to recall a Governor-General who had 
brought such calamities on the Indian peojple, and such dis- 
honour on the British name. An act was passed for liniiting 
the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, The bargain which 
Hastings had made with the Chief Justice was condemned in 
the strongest terms ; and an address was preseiited to tlie 
King, praying that Iinx^ey might be ordered home to aiisvfer 
for his misdeeds. 

Iinpey was recalled by a letter from the Secretary of Stjite. 
But the proprietors of India Stock resolutely refused to dis- 
miss Hastings from their service, and passed a resolution 
affirming, what was undeniably true, tha,t they were entrusted 
by law with the right of naming and removing their Go- 
vernor-General, and that they were not hound to obey the 
directions of a single branch of the legislature with respect 
to such nomination or removal. 

Thus supported by his employers, Hastings remained at 
the head of the government of Bengal till the spring of 1785. 



His administration, so eveiitfol and stormy, closed in almost 
poifect quiet. In the Council there was no regular opposi- 
tion to his measures. Peace was restored to India. The 
Mahratta war had ceased. Hyder was no more. A trea 
had been concluded with his son Tippoo ; and the Caimatic 
had been evacuated by the armies of Mysore. Since the 
termination of the American war, England had no European 
enemy or rival in the Eastern seas. 

On a general review of the long administration of Hastings, 
it is impossible to deny that, against the great crimes by 
which it is blemished, we have to set off great imblie seiwices. 
England had passed throngli a perilous crisis. She stiH, in- 
deed, maintained her jilace in the foremost rank of European 
powers ; and the manner in which she had defended herself 
against fearful odds had inspired sunmmdiiig nations with a 
high opinion both of her spirit and of her strength. Never- 
theless, in every part of the world, except one, she had been 
a loser. Not only had she been compelled to acknowledge 
the independence of thirteen colonies peopled by her children, 
and to conciliate the Irish by giving iij) the right of legis- 
lating for tliem ; but, in the Mediterranean, in the Gulf of 
Mexico, on the coast of Africa, on the continent of America, 
she had been compelled to cede the fruits of her victories in 
former wars. Spain regained Minorca and Florida ; Prance 
regained Senegal, Goree, and several West Indian Islands. 
The only quarter of the world in which Britain had lost no- 
thing was the quarter in which her interests had been com- 
mitted to the care of Hastings. In spite of the utmost 
exertions both of European and Asiatic enemies, the jpower 
of our country in the East had been greatly augmented. 
Benares was subjected ; the Nabob Vizier reduced to vassal- 
age. That our influence had been thus extended, nay, that 
Port William and Fort St. George had not been occupied by 
hostile armies, was owing, if we may trust the general voice 
of the English in India, to the skill aaid resolution of 
Hastings. 

His internal administration, with all its blemishes, gives 
bun a title to he considered as one of the most remarkable 
men in om- history. He dissolved the double government. 
He transferred the direction of affairs to English 
Out of a frightful anarchy, he educed at least a rude and 
imperfect order. The whole organization by which justice 
was dispensed, revenue collected, peace maintained tlrrongh- 
out a territory not inferior in population to the dominions of 
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Louis tlie Sixteenth or of the Emperor Joseph^ was formed 
and superintended by him. He boasted that ereiy pnblie 
office, without exception, which existed when he left Bengal, 
was his creation. It is quite true that this system, after all 
the improTements suggested by the experience of sixty years, 
still needs improvement, and that it was at first far more 
defective than it now is. But whoever seriously considers 
what it is to construct from the beginning* the wliole of a 
machine so vast and complex as a govermnent will allow that 
what Hastings effected deserves high admiration. To compare 
the most celebrated European ministers to him seems to us as 
unjust as it would be to compare the best baker in London 
with Eobinsoii Crusoe, who, before he could bake a single 
loaf, had to make his plough and his harrow, his fences 
and his scarecrows, his sickle and his flail, his mill and his 
oven. 

The just fame of Hastings rises still higher, wlienvre reflect 
that he was not bred a statesman; that he was sent from 
school to a counting-house ; and that he was eBi|;)loyed 
during the prime of his manhood as a commercial agent, far 
from all intellectual society. 

Nor must we forget that all, or almost all, to whom, 
when placed at the head of affairs, he could apply for 
assistance, were persons who owed as little as himself, 
or less than himself, to education. A minister in Europe 
finds himself, on the first day on which he commences his 
functions, surromided by experienced public servants, the 
depositaries of official traditions. Hastings had no such help. 
His own reflection, his own energy, were to supply the place 
of all Downing Street and Somerset House. Having had no 
fircilities for learning, he was forced to teach. He had first 
to form himself, and then to form his instruments ; and this 
not in a single department, but in all the departments of the 
administration. 

It must be added that, while engaged in this most arduous 
task, he was constantly trammelled by orders from home, 
and frequently borne down by a majority in coiineib The 
preservation of an Empire from a formidable combination of 
foreign enemies, the construction of a government in all its 
parts, were accomplished by him, while every ship brought 
out bales of censure from his employers, and while the records 
of every consultation were filled with acrimonious minutes by 
his colleagues. We believe that there never was a public 
man whose tenij)er was so severely tried ; not Marlborough, 
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when thwarted by the Dutch Deputies; not Welluigton, 
when he had to deal at once with the Portuguese Eegency, 
the Spanish Juntas, and Mr. Perceval. But the temper of 
Hastings was equal to almost any trial. It was not sweet ; 
bui lt was calm. Quick and vigorous as his intellect was, the 
patience vrith which he endured the most cruel vexations, tiU 
a remedy could be found, resembled the patience of stupidity. 
He seems to have been capable of resentment, bitter and 
long-enduring ; yet his resentment so seldom hurried him 
into any blunder that it may be doubted whether what ap- 
peared to be revenge was any thing but policy. 

The effect of this singular equanimity was that he always 
had the full command of aU the resources of one of the most 
fertile minds that ever existed. Accordingly no complica- 
tion of perils and embarrassments could perplex him."^ For 
every diflS.culty he had a contrivance ready; and, whatever 
may be thought of the justice and humanity of some of his 
contrivances,^ it is cei-tain that they seldom failed to serve 
the purpose for which they were designed. 

^ Together with this extraordinary talent for devising expe- 
dients, Hastings possessed, in a very high degree, another 
talent scarcely less necessary to a man. in his situation; we 
mean the talent for conducting political controversy. It is 
as necessary to an English statesman in the East* that he 
should be able to write, as it is to a minister in this country 
that he should be able to speak. It is chiefly by the oratory 
of a public man here that the nation judges of his powers. It 
is from the letters and reports of a public man in India that 
the dispensers of patronage form their estimate of him. In 
each case, the talent which receives peculiar encom-agement 
is developed, perhaps at the expense of the other jjowers. In 
this country, we sometimes hear men speak above their 
abilities. It is not very unusual to find gentlemen in the 
Indian service who write above their abilities. The English 
politician is a little too much of a debater; the Indian poli- 
tician a little too much of an essa,yist. 

Of the numerous servants of the Company who have dis- 
tinguished themselves as fr’amers of minutes and despatches, 
Hastings stands at the head. He was indeed the i)erson Avho 
gave to the official writing of the Indian governments the 
character which it still retains. He was matched against no 
common antagonist. But even Francis was forced to ac- 
laiowledge, with sullen and resentful candour, that there 
was no contending agamst the pen of Hastmgs. And, in 
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tnitli, the GoYemor-GeneraFs power of making out a case^ 
of perplexing what it was iiicoiiYenient that jpeople should 
understand, and of setting in the clearest point of Tiew what- 
ever would bear the light, was incomparable. His style 
must be praised with some reseryation. It was in gene- 
ral forcible, pure, and i>olished; but it was sometimes, 
though not often, tirngid, and, on one or two occasions, even 
bombastic. Perhaps the fondness of Hastings for Persian 
literature may have tended to corrupt his taste. 

And, since we have referred to his literary tastes, it w^oiild 
be most unjust- not to praise the judicious encouragement 
which, as a ruler, he gave to liberal studies and curious 
researches. His patronage was extended, with prudent 
generosity, to voyages, travels, experiments, publications. 
He did little, it is true, towards introducing into India the 
learning of the West. To make the young natives of Bengal 
familiar with Milton and Adam Smith, to substitute the 
geography, astronomy, and surgery of Europe for the dotages 
of the Brahininical superstition, or for the imperfect science 
of ancient Greece transfused through Arabian expositions, 
this was a scheme reserved to crown the beneficent adminis- 
tration of a far more virtuous ruler. Still, it is iinj)ossible 
to refuse high commendation to a man who, taken from a 
ledger to govern an empire, overwhelmed by public business, 
surrounded by people as busy as himself, and sej)arated by 
thousands of leagues from almost all literary society, gave, 
both by his example and by his munificence, a great impulse 
to learning. In Persian and Arabic literature he was deej^ly 
skilled. With the Sanscrit he was not himself acquainted ; 
but those who first brought that language to the knowledge 
of Enroj>eaii students owed much to his encouragement. It 
was under his protection that the Asiatic Society com- 
menced its honourable career. That distinguished body 
selected him to be its first president ; but, with excellent 
taste and feeling, he declined the honour in favour of Sir 
William Jones. But the chief advantage which the students 
of Oriental letters derived from his patronage remains to be 
mentioned. The Pundits of Bengal had ahvays looked with 
great jealousy on the attempts of foreigners to pry into 
those mysteries which were locked up in the sacred dialect. 
The Brahininical religion had been persecuted by the Mahom- 
inedans. What the Hindoos knew of the spirit of the Por- 
tuguese government might warrant them in apprehending 
persecution from Christians. That apprehension, the wisdom 
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a^iid moderation of Hastings removed. He was tlie fii^st 
foreign ruler wlio succeeded in gaining tlie confidence of tlio 
liereditoay priests of India, and wlio induced them to lay 
open to English scholars the secrets of the old Brahminical 
theology and jurisprudence. ,, 

It is indeed impossible to deny that, in the . great art of 
inspiring large masses of Iranian beings with coiifideiiee and 
attachment, no rider ever surpassed Hastings. If lie had 
made himself popular with the English by giving up the 
Bengalese to extortion a.iid oppression, or if, on the other 
hand, he had conciliated the Bengalese and alienated the 
English, there would have been no cause for wonder. What 
is peculiar to him is that, being the chief of a siiiall band of 
strangers wdio exercised boundless ■po\Yev over a great indi- 
genous population, he made himself beloved both by the 
subject many and by the dominant few. The affection felt 
for him by the civil service was singularly ardent and con- 
stant. Through all his disasters and perils, his brethren 
stood by him with steadfast loyalty. The army, at the same 
time, loved him as arinies have seldom loved any but the 
greatest chiefs who have led them to victory. Even in his 
disputes with distinguislied military men, he could alv^ays 
count on the support of the military profession. Wliile such 
was his emj)ire over the hearts of his countrymen, he enjoyed 
among the natives a popularity, such as other governors 
have perhaps better merited, ])ut such as no other governor has 
been able to attain. He spoke their vernacular dialects with 
facility and precision. He 'was intimately acquainted with 
their feelmgs and usages. On one or two occasions, for 
great ends, he deliberately acted in defiance of their opinion ; 
but on such occasions he gained more in their respect than 
he lost in their love. In general, lie carefully avoided all that 
could shock their national or religious prejudices. His ad- 
ministration was indeed in many respects faulty; but the 
Bengalee standard of good government was not high. Under 
the Habobs, the hurricane of Mahratta cavalry had passed 
annually over the rich aJluvial plain. But even the Mahratta 
shrank from a conflict with the mighty children of the sea ; 
and the immense rice-harvests of the Lower Ganges were 
safely gathered in, under the i>rotection of the English sword. 
The first English conquerors had been more rapacious and 
merciless even than the Mahrattas ; but that generation had 
passed away. Defective as ivas the police, heavy as were the 
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public burdens, it is probable that the oldest man in Bengal 
could not recollect a season of equal security and prosperity. 
Tor the first time within Imng memory, the province was 
placed under a government strong enough to prevent others 
iron! robbing, and not inclined to play the robber itself. 
These things inspired good-will. At the same time, the con- 
stant success of Hastings and the manner in which he extri- 
cated himself from every difficulty made him an object of 
sni)erstitious admiration ; and the more than regal splendour 
which he sometimes displayed dazzled a people who have 
much in common with children. Even now, after the lapse 
of more than fifty years, the natives of India still talk of him 
as the greatest of the English; and nurses sing childi’en to 
sleep with a jingling ballad about the fleet horses and richly 
caparisoned elephants of Sahib Warren Hostein. 

The gravest offences of which Hastings was guilty did not 
affect his popularity with the people of Bengal ; for those 
ofiences were committed against neighbouring states. Those 
offences, as onr readers must have perceived, we are not dis- 
posed to vindicate ; yet, in order that the censure may be 
justly apportioned to the transgression, it is fit that the mo- 
tive of the criminal should be taken into consideration. The 
motive which pronij>ted the worst acts of Hastings was mis- 
directed and ill-regulated public spirit. The rules of justice, 
the sentiments of humanity, the plighted faith of treaties, 
were in his view as nothing, when opposed to the immediate 
interest of the state. This is no justification, according to 
the principles either of moraplity, or of what we believe to be 
identical with morality, namely, far-sighted policy. Never- 
theless the common sense of mankind, which in questions of 
this sort seldom goes far wrongs will always recognise a dis- 
tinction between crimes which originate in an inordinate zeal 
for the commonwealth, and crimes which originate in selfish 
eiipidit}^ To the benefit of this distinction Hastings is fairly 
entitled. iTiere is, we conceive, no reason to suspect that the 
Kohilla war, the revolution of Benares, or the si>oliation of 
the Princesses of Oude, added a rupee to his fortune. We will 
not affirm that, in all pecuniary dealings, he showed that 
j)unctilioiis integrity, that dread of the faintest appearance of 
evil, which is now the glory of the Indian civil service. But 
when the school in which he had been trained and the temp- 
tations to which he was exposed are considered, we are more 
inclined to praise him for his general uprightness with respect 
to money, than rigidly to blame him for a few transactions 
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wliicli would now be called ind.elicate and iiTegnlar, but wliicli 
even now would iiardlj be designated as corrupt. A rapacious 
anan lie certainly was not. Had be been so be would infallibly 
liave returned to bis country the richest subject in Europe. 
We speak within compass, wdien we say that, without af)ply- 
ing any extraordinary pressure, be might easily have obtained 
from the zemindars of the Company’s provinces and from 
neighbouring princes, in the course of thirteen years, more 
than three millions sterling, and might have outshone the 
splendour of Carlton House and of the Palais Royal He 
brought home a fortune such as a Goveinior-General, fond of 
state, and careless of thrift, might easily, during so long a 
tenure of office, save out of his legal salary, Mrs. Hastings, 
we are afraid, was less scrupulous. It was generally believed 
that she accepted presents with great alacr^, and that she 
thus formed, without the connivance of her husband, a private 
hoard amounting to several lacs of ruj)ees. We are the more 
inclined to give credit to this story, because Mr. Gleig, who 
cannot but have heard it, does not, as feir as we have observed, 
notice or contradict it. 

The influence of Mrs. Hastings over her husband was indeed 
such that she might easily have obtained much larger sums 
than she was ever accused of receiving. At leng'fch her 
health began to give way ; and the Governor-General, much 
against his will, was compelled to send her to England. He 
seems to have loved her with that love which is peciiliar to 
men of strong minds, to men whose affection is not easily won 
or widely diftused. The talk of Calcutta ran for some time 
on the luxurious manner in which he fitted up the round- 
house of an Indiamaii for her accommodation, on the inofusion 
of sandal-wood and carved ivory which adorned her cabin, 
and on the thousands of rupees which had been expended in 
order to procure for her the society of an agreeable female 
companion during the voyage. We may remark here that 
the letters^of Hastings to his wife are exceedingly character- 
istic. They are tender, and full of indications of esteem and 
confidence j but, at the same time, a little more ceremonious 
than is usual in so intimate a relation. The solemn courtesy 
with which he comi)limeiits Ms elegant Marian ” reminds 
us now and then of the dignified air with which Sir Charles 
Grandison bowed over Miss B^toMs hand in the cedar 
parlour. 

After some months Hastings prepared to follow his wife to 
England. When it was announced that he was about to quit 
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his office, tlie feeling of the society wliieli lie liacl so long 
gOYerned manifested itself by many signs. Addresses poured 
in from Europeans and Asiatics, from civil functionaries, sol- 
diers, and traders. On the day on wliicli lie delivered up the 
keys of office, a crowd of friends and admirers formed a lane 
to the quay where he embarked. Several barges escorted him 
far down the river ; and some attached friends refused to quit 
him till the low coast of Bengal was fading from the view, 
and till the pilot was leaving the ship. 

Of his voj^age little is known, except that he amused him- 
self with books and with his pen ; and that, among the com- 
positions by which he beguiled the tediousiiess of that long 
leisure, was a pleasing imitation of Horace’s Otiuin Dvvos rogat. 
This little poem was inscribed to Mr. Shore, afterwards Lord 
Teigmnoiith, a man of whose integrity, huinaiiity, and 
honour, it is impossible to speak too highly; but who, like 
some other excellent members of the civil service, extended 
to the conduct of his friend Hastings an inclulgence of which 
his onm conduct never stood in need. 

The voyag'e was, for those times, very speedy. Hastings 
was little more than four months on the sea. In June, 1785, 
he landed at Pljanouth, posted to London, appeared at Court, 
j)aid his respects in Leadenhall Street, and then retired with 
his %vife to Cheltenham. 

He Wcis greatly pleased with liis recej^tion. The King 
treated him with marked distinction. The Queen, who had 
already incurred much censure on account of the favour 
which, in spite of the ordinary severity of her vhtue, she had 
shown to the elegant Marian,” was not less gracious to 
Hastings. The Directors received him in a solemn sitting ; 
and their chairman read to him a vote of thanks which they 
had passed without one dissentient voice. I find myself,’'^ 
said Hastings, in a letter written about a quarter of a year 
after his arrival in England, I find myself everjuvliere, and 
universal^, treated with evidences, apparent even to my own 
observa^tion, that I possess the good opinion of my country.” 

The confident and exulting tone of his correspondence 
about this time is the more remarkable, because he had 
already received ample notice of the attack which ^vas in 
preparation. Within a week after he landed at Plymouth, 
Burke gave notice in the House of Commons of a motion 
seriously affecting a gentleman lately returned from India. 
The session, however, was ihen so far advanced, that it was 
impossible to enter on so extensive and important a subject. 
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Hastings, it is clear, was not sensible of tbe danger of bis 
position. Indeed that sagacity, that judgment, that readiness 
in devising expedients, wMeb bad distuiguished bini in tlie 
East, seemed now to have forsaken liim ; not that bis abilities 
were at aU inipaned ; not that be was not still tbe same man 
wbo had triumphed over Francis and Huncomar, who bad 
made tbe Chief Justice and the Nabob Vizier his tools, wbo 
bad deposed Cbeyte Sing, and repelled H3’'der Ali. But an 
oak, as Mr. Grattan finely said, should not be transidanted at 
fifty. A man wbo, having left England when a boy, returns to 
it after thirty or forty j-ears passed in India, will find, be his 
talents what they may, that he has much both to learn and 
to unlearn before he can take a place among English states- 
men. The working of a representative sj’-stem, the war of par- 
ties, the ai-ts of debate, the influence of the press, are startling 
novelties to him. Surrounded on every side by new machines 
and new tactics, he is as much bewildered as Hannibal would 
have been at "Waterloo, or Themistoeles at Trafalgar. TTia 
very acuteness deludes him. His veiy vigour causes Mm to 
stumble. The more correct his maxims, when applied to the 
state of society to which he is accustomed, the more certain 
they are to lead him astray. This was strikingly the case 
with Hastings. In India he had a bad hand ; but he was 
master of tbe game, and be won every stake. Ei England he 
held excellent cards, if he bad knoAvn how to play them ; and 
it was chiefly by his own errors that he was brought to the 
vei’ge of ruin. 

Of aU his errors the most serious was perhaps the choice of 
a champion. Clive, in similar circumstances, had made a 
singularly happy selection. He put himself into the hands of 
Wedderbum, afterwards Lord Loughborough, one of the few 
great advocates who have also been great in the House of Com- 
mons. To the defence of Clive, therefore, nothing was wanting, 
neither learning nor knowledge of the world, neither forensic 
acuteness nor that eloquence which charms political assem- 
blies. Hastings entrusted his interests to a very different 
person, a major in the Bengal army, named Scott. Tbia 
gentleman had been sent over from India sometime before as 
the agent of the Governor-General. It was rumoured that 
his services were rewarded with Oriental munificence; and 
we believe that he received much more than Hastings could 
conveniently spare. The Major obtained a seat in Parliament, 
and was there regarded as the organ of his employer. It was 
evidently impossible that a gentleman so situated could speak 
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witli the authority which belongs to an indej^eiident position. 
Nor had the agent of Hastings the talents necessary for ob- 
taining the ear of an assembly wMcli^ accustomed to listen to 
great orators, had naturally become fastidious. He was always 
on his legs ; he was very tedious | and he had only one topic, 
the merits and wiongs of Hastings. Eveiy body who knows 
the House of Commons will easily guess what followed. The 
Major was soon considered as the greatest bore of his time. 
His exertions were not confined to Parliament, There was 
hardl}'- a day on which the newspapers did not contain some 
puff upon Hastings, signed ot Bengalemis, but knoiTO 
to be wiitten by the indefatigable Scott ; and hardly a month 
in which some bulky j)amphlet on the same subject, and from 
the same pen, did not pass to the trunk-makers and the pastry- 
cooks. As to this gentleman’s capacity for conducting a deli- 
cate question through Parliament, our readers will want no 
evidence beyond that which they will find in letters jmeseiTed 
in these volumes. We will give a single specimen of his 
temper and judgment. He designated the greatest man then 
living as that reptile Mr. Burke.” 

, In spite, however, of this unfortunate choice, the general 
asf>eet of affairs was favourable to Hastings. The King was 
on his side. The Company and its servants were zealous in 
his cause. Among public men he had many ardent friends. 
Such were Lord Mansfield, who had outlived the vigour of his 
body, but not that of his mind ; and Lord Lansdowne, who, 
though unconnected with any party, I'etained the importance 
which belongs to great talents and Imowledge. The ministers 
wei'e generally believed to be favourable to the late Governor- 
General. They owed their power to the clamour which had 
been raised against Mr. Fox’s East India Bill. The authors 
of that bill, when accused of invading vested rights, and of 
setting up powers unknown to the constitution, had defended 
themselves by pointing to the crimes of Hastings, and by 
arguing that almses so extraordiiiaiy justified extraordinary 
measures. Those who, by opposing that bill, had raised 
themselves to the head of affairs, would naturally be inclined 
to extenuate the evils which had been made the plea for ad- 
ministering so violent a remedy ; and such, in fact, was tlieir 
general disposition. The Lord Chancellor Tliurlow, in par- 
ticular, whose great place and force of intellect gave |iim a 
weight in the government inferior only to that of Mr. Pitt, 
espoused the cause of Hastings with indecc rous idolence. Mr. 
Pitt, though he had censured many parts of the Indian system^ 
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Iiad studiously abstained from, saying a word against tbe late 
chief of ilie Indian government. To Major Scott, indeed, the 
young minister had in private extolled Hastings as a great, 
a wonderful man, who had the highest claims on the govern- 
ment. There was only one objection to granting all that so 
eminent a servant of the public could ask. The resolution of 
censure still remained on the Journals of the House of Com- 
mons. That resolution was, indeed, unjust ; but, till it was 
rescmded, could the minister advise the TTiug to bestow any 
mark of approbation on the person censured ? If Maj or Scott 
is to be trusted, Mr. Pitt declared that this was the only 
reason which prevented the advisers of the Crown from con- 
ferring a peerage on the late Governor-General. Mr. Dundas 
was the only important member of the administration who 
was deeply committed to a different view of the subject. He 
had moved the resolution which created the difficulty; but 
even from him little was to be apprehended. Since he had 
presided over the committee on Eastern affaii’s, great changes 
had taken place. He was surrounded by new allies ; he bg.i1 
fixed his hopes on new objects ; and whatever may have been 
his good qualities,— and he had many,— flattery itself never 
reckoned rigid consistency in the number. 

Prom the ministry, thei’efoi'e, Hastings had every reason to 
expect suijport ; and the ministry was very powerful. The 
opposition was loud and vehement against him. But the 
opposition, though formidable from the wealth and influence 
of some of its members, and from the admn-able talents and 
eloquence of others, was outnumbered in parliament, and 
odious throughout the coimtry. Hor, as far as we can judge, 
was the opposition generally desh-ous to engage in so serious 
an undertaking as the impeachment of an Tnfb'g.n Governor. 
Such an impeachment must last for years. It must impose 
on the chiefs of the paify an immense load of labom*. Yet it 
could scarcely, in any mamier, affect the event of the great 
political game. The followers of the coalition were therefoi-e 
more inclined to revile Hastings than to prosecute him. They 
lost no opportunity of coupling his name with the names of 
the mgst hateful tyrants of whom history makes mention. 
The wits of Brooks’s aimed their keenest sarcasms both at his 
public and at his domestic Hfe. Some fine diamonds which 
he had presented, as it was rumoured, to the royal iffimily, 
and a certain richly carved ivory bed which the Queen h^ 
done him the honour to accept from him, were favourite sub- 
jects of ridicule. One lively poet proposed that the great acts 
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of tlie fair Marian’s present htisband should be iioinortalized 
by the pencil of his predecessor ^ and that Iiiihoff should be 
employed to embellish the House of Coiniiions with paintings 
of the bleeding Eohillas, of Hmicomar swinging, of Olieyte 
Sing letting himself down to the Ganges. Another, in an 
exquisitely hnmorons parody of VirgiFs third eclogue, i>ro- 
pounded the question what that mineral could be of which 
the rays had power to make the most austere of princesses the 
friend of a wanton. A third described, -with gay malevolence, 
the gorgeous appearance of Mrs. Hastings at St. James's, the 
galaxy of jewels, torn from Indian Begnms, which adorned 
her head-di^ess, her necklace gleaming with future votes, and 
the depending questions that shone upon her ears. Satirical 
attacks of this description, and perhaps a motion for a vote of 
censure, would have satisfied the great body of the opposition. 

But there were two men whose indignation was not to he so 
appeased, Philip Francis and Edmund Burke. 

Francis had recently entered the House of Commons, and 
had already established a character there for industry and 
ability. He laboured indeed under one most unfortunate de- 
fect, want of fluency. But lie occasionally exx3ressed himself 
with a dignity and energy worthy of the greatest orators. 

Before he had been many days in parliament, he incurred the 
bitter dislike of Pitt, who constantly treated him with as 
much asperity as the laws of debate would allow. Neither 
lapse of years nor change of scene had mitigated the enmities 
which Francis had brought back from the East, After his 
usual fashion, he mistook his malevolence for virtue, nursed 
it, as preachers tell us that we ought to nurse our good dis- 
positions, and |)araded it, on all occasions, with Pharisaical 
ostentation. 

The zeal of Burke was still fiercer 5 but it "was far purer. 

Men unable to understand the elevation of his mind have 
tried to find out some discreditable motive for the vehemence 
and pertinacity which he showed on this occasion. But they 
have altogether failed. The idle story that he had some j 

private slight to revenge has long been given up, even by the 
advocates of Hastings. Mr. Gleig suj)poses that Burke was 
actuated by party S];)irit, that he retained a bitter remem- 
brance of the fall of the coalition, that he attributed that fall 
to the exeiiions of the East India interest, and that he con- 
sidered Hastings as the head and the rexaresentative of that 
interest. This explanation seems to be sufficiently refuted 
by a reference to dates. The hostility of Bnrke to Hastings 
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commenced long before tbe coalition; and lasted long after 
Biu’ke bad become a strennoiis supporter of those by whom 
tbe coalition bad been defeated. It began wben Burke and 
Fox, closely allied together, were attacking tbe mfluenee of 
the crown, and calling for peace with tbe American republic. 
It continued till Burke, alienated from Fox, and loaded with 
the favoiu-s of the crown, died, preaching a crusade against 
tbe French republic. We smely cannot attribute to tbe 
events of 1784 an enmity which began in 1781, and which 
retained undiminished force long after persons far more deeply 
implicated than Hastings in the events of 1784 had been 
cordially forgiven. And why should we look for any other 
explanation of Burke’s conduct than that which we find on 
the surface ? The plain truth is that Hastings had committed 
some great crimes, and that the thought of those crimes 
made the blood of Burke boil in his veins. For Burke was a 
man in whom compassion for suffering, and hatred of in- 
justice and tjTanny, u^ere as strong as in Las Casas or 
Clarkson. And although in him, as in Las Casas and in 
Clarkson, these noble feelmgs were alloyed with the infirmity 
which belongs to human nature, he is, like them, entitled to 
this great praise, that he devoted years of intense labour to 
the service of a j)eople with -whom he had neither blood nor 
language, neither religion nor manners in common, and from 
whom no requital, no thanks, no applause could be expected. 

His knowledge of India was such as few, even of those 
Europeans who have passed many years in that country, have 
attained, and such as certainly was never attained by any 
public man who had not quitted Europe. He had studied the 
history, the laws, and the usages of the East with an industi 7 
such as is seldom found united to so much genius and so much 
sensibility. Others have perhaps been equally laborious, and 
have collected an equal mass of materials. But the manner in 
which Burke brought his higher powers of intellect to work on 
statements of facts, and on tables of figures, was peculiar to 
himself. In every part of those huge bales of Indian informa- 
tion which repelled almost all other readers, his mind, at once 
philosophical and poetical, found something to instruct or to 
delight. His reason analysed and digested those vast and 
shapeless masses; his imagination animated and coloured 
them. Out of darkness, and dulness, and confusion, he 
formed a multitude of ingenious theories and vivid pictures. 
He had, in the highest degree, that noble faculty whereby 
man is able to live in the past and in the future, in the distant 
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and ill tlie unreal. India and its inliabitants were not to Mnij 
as to most Englislimen, mere names and abstractions;, but 
a real coiintiy and a real peo^de. The burning sun, the 
strange vegetation of the palm and the cocoa tree, the rice- 
field, the tank, the huge trees, older than the Mogul empire, 
under which the village crowds assemble, the thatclied roof 
of the peasant’s hut, the rich tracery of the mosque where 
the iniauin prays with his face to Mecca, the drums, and 
banners, and gaudy idols, the devotee swinging in the air, 
the graceful maiden, with the pitcher on her head, descend- 
ing the steps to the river-skle, the black faces, the long beards, 
the yellow streaks of sect, the turbans and the flowing robes, 
the spears and the silver maces, the elephants with their 
canopies of state, the gorgeous palanquin of the prince, and 
the close litter of the noble lady, all these things were to him 
as the objects amidst which his own life had been passed, as 
the objects which lay on the road between Beaconsfield and 
St. James’s Street. All India was present to the eye of his 
mind, from the halls where suitors laid gold and perfumes at 
the feet of sovereigns to the wild moor where the gipsy camp 
was pitched, from the bazar, humming like a bee-hive with 
the crowd of buyers and sellers, to the jungle where the lonely 
courier shakes his bunch of iron rings to scare away the 
hymnas. He had just as lively an idea of the insurrection at 
Benares as of Lord G-eorge Gordon’s riots, and of the execu- 
tion of Huncomar as of the execution of Dr. Dodd. Oppres- 
sion in Bengal was to him the same thing as opi)ressioii in 
the streets of London. 

He saw that Hastings had been guilty of some most unjus- 
tifiable acts. All that followed was natural and necessary in 
a mind like Burke’s. His imagination and his passions, once 
excited, hurried him beyond the bounds of justice and good 
sense. His reason, powerful as it ■was, became the slave of 
feelings which it should have controlled. His indignation, 
virtuous in its origin, acquired too much of the character of 
personal aversion. He could see no mitigating cireumstance, 
no redeeming merit. His temper, which, though generous 
and affectionate, had always been irritable, had iioW' beeii' 
made almost savage by bodily infirmities and mental vexations. 
Conscious of great powers and great virtues, he found himself, 
in age and poverty, a mark for the hatred of a perfidious 
court and a deluded people. In Parliament his eloquence 
w^as out of date. A young generation, -which knew him not, 
had filled the House. Whenever he rose to speak, his voice 
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was drowned by the miseemly inteiTuption of lads who were 
in their cradles when his orations on the Stamp Act caUed 
I forth the applause of the great Earl of Chatham. These 

I things had produced on his proud and sensitive spirit an effect 

! at which we cannot wonder. He could no longer discuss any 

, question with calmness, or make allowance for honest differ- 

ences of opinion. Those who think that he was more violent 
. i and acrimonious in debates about India than on other occa- 

sions are ill informed respecting the last yeai-s of his life. In 
the discussions on the Commercial Treaty with the Court of 
Versailles, on the Eegency, on the French Revolution, he 
shoAved even more virulence than in conducting the impeach- 
'■ ment. Indeed it may be remarked that the very persons who 

j called him a mischievous maniac, for condemnmg in bm-ning 

words the EohiUa war and the spoliation of the Begums, ex- 
alted him into a prophet as soon as he began to declaim, Avith 
greater vehemence, and not Avith greater reason, against 
the taking of the Bastile and the insults offered to Marie 
Antoinette. To us he appears to have been neither a maniac 
in the former case nor a prophet in the latter, but in both 
cases a great and good man, led into extravagance by a 
sensibility which domineered over all his faculties. 

It may be doubted whether the personal antipathy of 
Francis, or the nobler indignation of Burke, would have led 
their party to adopt extreme measm-es against Hastings, if 
his OAvn conduct had been judicious. He should ha,A^e felt 
that, great as his public seiwiees had been, he was not fault- 
less; and should have been content to make his escape, 
without aspiring to the honours of a triumph.; He and his 
agent took a different view. They were impatient for the 
rewards which, as they conceived, were deferred only till 
Burke’s attack should be over. They accordingly resolved 
to force on a decisive action Avith an enemy for whom, if they 
had been Avise, they would hav'e made a bridge of gold. On 
the first day of the session of 1786, Major Scott reminded 
I Bm-ke of the notice gwen in the preceding year, and asked 

‘r; whether it was seriously intended to bring any charge 

against the late Goveraor-Greneral. This challenge left no 
course open to the Opposition, exceprt to come forward as 
accusers, or to aclmowledge themselves ealumiriators. The 
admiiristration of Hastings had rrot been so blameless, rror 
Avas the great party of Fox and ISTorth so feeble, that it could 
be prudent to venture on so bold a defiance. The leaders of 
the Opposition instarrtly returned the only answer which 
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they could with honour return ; and the whole party was 
iiTevocahlj^ j^ledged to a |)rosecution. 

Burke began his operations by applying for Papers. Some 
of the documents for which he asked were refused by the 
ministers, who, in the debate, held language such as strongly 
confirmed the prevailing ox^inion, that they intended to 
support Hastings. In Ax)ril the charges were laid oji the 
table. They had been drawn by Burke with great ability, 
though in a form too much resembling that of a x^ainx^hlet. 
Hastings was furnished with a cox)y of the accusation ; and 
it was intimated to him that he might, if he thought fit, be 
heard in his own defence at the bar of the Commons. 

Here again Hastings was xnirsued by the same fatality 
which had attended him ever since, the day ■when he set foot 
on English ground. It seemed to be decreed that this man, 
so politic and so successful in tlie East, should commit 
nothing hut blunders in Europe. Any judicious adviser 
would have told him that the best thing which he could 
do would be to make an eloquent, forcible, and affecting 
oration at the bar of the House ; but that, if he could not 
trust himself to speak, and found it necessary to read, he 
ought to be as concise as possible. Audiences accustomed 
to extemporaneous debating of the highest excellence are 
always impatient of long written compositions. Hastings, 
however, sat down as he would have done at the Govorn- 
inent-house in Bengal, and inepared a of immense 

length. That paper, if recorded on the consultations of an 
Indian administration, would have been justly praised as a 
vei-y able minute. But it was novf out of x^l^^ce. It fell flat, 
as the best -^ratten defence must have fallen flat, on an 
assemblj' accustomed to the animated and strenuous conflicts 
of Pitt and Pox. The members, as soon a,s their curiosity 
about the fiice and demeanour of so eminent a stranger was 
satisfied, walked away to dinner, and left Hastings to tell his 
story till midnight to the clerks and the Sergeant-at-arnis. 

All preliminary steps having been duly taken, Burke, in 
the beginning of June, brought forward the charge relating 
to the Eohilla v/ar. He acted discreetly in placing this 
accusation in the van ; for Dundas had formerly moved, and 
the house had adox)ted, a x'esolution condemning, in the most 
severe terms, the x^olicy followed by Hastings with regard to 
Eohilcund. Dundas had little, or rather nothing, to say in 
defence of his own consistency ; but he x>nt a hold fiice on 
the matter, and opposed the motion. Among other things, 
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he declared that, though he still thought the Eohilla war 
unjustifiable, he considered the services which Hastings had 
subsequently rendered to the state as sufficient to atone even 
for so gi-eat an offence. Pitt did not speak, but voted with 
Diuidas ; and Hasthigs was absolved by a hundred and 
nineteen votes against sixty-seven. 

Hastings was now confident of victory. It seemed, indeed, 
that he had reason to be so. The Eohilla war was, of all Ms 
measures, that which his accusers might with greatest 
advantage assail. It had been condemned by the Court of 
Directors. It had been condemned by the House of Com- 
mons. It had been condemned by Mr. Dundas, who had 
since become the chief minister of the Crown for 
affairs. Yet Burke, having chosen this strong ground, had 
been completely defeated on it. That, having failed here, he 
should succeed on any point, was generally thought impos- 
sible. It was ramoured at the clubs and coffee-houses that 
one or perhaps two more charges would be brought forward, 
that if, on those chai'ges, the sense of the House of Commons 
should be against impeachment, the Opposition would let 
the matter drop, that Hastings would be immediately raised 
to the peerage, decorated with the star of the Bath, sworn of 
the privy council, and mvited to lend the assistance of his 
talents and experience to the India board. Lord Thurlow, 
indeed, some months before, had spoken with contempt of 'j 

the scruples which prevented Pitt from calling Hastings to 
the House of Lords; and had even said, that if the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was afraid of the Commons, there 
was nothing to prevent the Keeper of the Ci-eat Seal from 
taking the royal pleasure about a patent of peerage. The 
very title was chosen. Hastings was to be Lord Daylesford. 

For, through all changes of scene and changes of fortune, 
remained unchanged Ms attacliment to the spot which had 
witnessed the greatness and the fall of Ms family, and which 
had borne so great a part in the first dreams of his young 
ambition. 

But in a very few days these fair prospects were overcast. 

On the tMrteenth of June, Mr. Pox brought forward, with 
great ability and eloquence, the charge respecting the treat- 
ment of Cheyte Sing. Francis followed on the same side. 

The friends of Hastings were in Mgh spirits when Pitt rose. 

With his usual abundance and felicity of language, the 
Minister gave Ms opiiuon on the case. He maintained 
that the Governor-General was justified in calling on the 
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Eajali of Benares for pecuniary assistance^, and in imposing 
a fine wlxen tliat assistance was contumaciously witlilield. 
He also tlionglit that the conduct of the Goyernor-G eneral 
during the insurrection had heen distinguished by ability 
and presence of mind. He censured, with great bitterness, 
the conduct of Francis, both in India and in Parliament, as 
most dishonest and malignant. The necessary inference 
from Pitt’s arguments seemed to be that Hastings ought to 
be honourably acquitted 5 and both the friends and the oppo- 
nents of the Minister expected from him a declaration to that 
effect. To the astonishment of all pai*ties, he concluded by 
saying that, though he thought it right in Hastings to fine 
Cheyte Sing for contumacy, yet the amount of the fine was 
too gi'eat for the occasion. On this ground, and on this 
ground alone, did Mr. Pitt, applauding every other part of 
the conduct of Hastings with regard to Benares, declare that 
he should vote in favour of Mr. Fox’s motion. 

The House was thunderstruck; and it well jiiight be so. 
For the wrong done to Cheyte Sing, even had it been as 
flagitious as Fox and Francis contended, was a trifle when 
compared with the horrors which bad been inflicted on Eohil- 
ciind. But if Mr, Pitt’s view of the case of Cheyte Sing 
were correct, there was no ground for an impeachment, or 
even for a vote of censure. If the offence of Hastings was 
really no more than this, that, having a right to impose a 
mulct, the amount of which mulct was not defined, but was 
left to be settled by his discretion, he had, not for his own 
advantage, but for that of the state, demanded too much, 
was this an offence which required a criminal proceeding of 
the highest solemnity, a criminal proceeding, to which, during 
sixty years, no public functionary had been subjected ? We 
can see, we think, in what way a man of sense and integrity 
might have been induced to take any course respecting Has-- 
tings, except the course which Mr. Pitt took. Such a inan 
might have thought a great example necessary, for the jme- 
venting of injustice, and for the vindicating the national 
honour, and might, on that ground, have voted for ii]apeaeli« 
meiit both on the Eohilla charge, and on the Benares 
charge. Such a man might have thought that the offences 
of Hastings had been atoned for by great services, and 
might, on that ground, have voted against the iinpeachnieiit, 
on both charges. With great diffidence, we give it as our 
opinion that the most correct course would, on the whole, 
have been to impeach on the Eohilla charge, and to acquit 
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on the Beuares charge. Had the Benares charge appeared to 
ns in the same light in -which it appeared to Mr. Pitt, we 
should, without hesitation, have voted for acquittal on that 
charge. The one course which it is inconceivable that any 
man of a tenth part of Mr. Pitt’s abilities can have honestly 
taken was the course which he took. He acquitted Hastings 
on the RohiUa charge. He softened down the Benares charge 
till it became no charge at all ; and then he pronounced that 
it contained matter for impeachment. 

Hor must it be forgotten that the prmcipal reason assigned 
by the ministry for not impeaching Hastings on account of 
the Eohilla war was this, that the delinquencies of the early 
pai-t of his administration had been atoned for by the excel- 
lence of the later part. Was it not most extraordinary that 
men wdio had held this language could afterwards vote that 
the later pai’t of his administration furnished matter for no 
less than twenty articles of impeachment ? They first re- 
presented the conduct of Hastings in 1780 and 1781 as so 
highly meritorious that, like works of supererogation in the 
Catholic theology, it ought to be efficacious for the cancelling 
of former offences ; and they then pi-osecuted him for his con- 
duct in 1780 and 1781. 

The general astonishment was the greater, because, only 
twenty-four hours before, the members on whom the Minister 
could depend had received the usual notes from the Treasurv, 
begging them to be in their pMces and to vote against Mr. 

Pox’s motion. It was asserted by Mr. Hastmgs that, early 
on the morning of the very day on which the debate took 
place, Dmidas called on Pitt, woke him, and was closeted 
with him many hours. The result of this conference was a 
determination to give up the late Governor-General to the 
vengeance of the Opposition. It was impossible even for 
the most j)Owerful minister to carry all his followers with 
him in so strange a course. Several persons high in office, 
the Attoiney-General, Mr. GrenviUe, and Lord Mulgrave, 
divided against Mr. Pitt. But the devoted adherents who 
stood by the head of the government without asking ques- 
tions, were sufficiently numerous to turn -the scale. A hun- ' 

dred and nineteen members voted for Mr. Pox’s motion; i 

seventy-nine against it. Dundas silently followed Pitt. 

That good and great man, the late William Wilberforce, ■ 

often related the events of this remarkable night. He de- ' 

scribed the amazement of the House, and the bitter reflec- I 

tions which were muttered against the Prime Minister by 
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some of tiie liabitiial snisimrters of goyenimeBt. Pitt him- 
self appeared to feel that his conduct required some expla- 
3iation. He left the treasury heiich^ sat for some time next 
to Mr. Wilberforce, and very earnestly declared that lie had 
found it impossible, as a man of conscience, to stand any 
longer by Hastings. The business, he said, was too bad. 
Mr. Wilberforce, we are bound to add, fuDy believed that his 
friend was sincere, and that the snsj)icioiis to which this 
mysterious affair gave rise were altogether unfounded. 

Those suspicions, indeed, were such as it is painful to 
mention. The friends of Hastings, most of whom, it is to be 
observed, generally supj)orted the administration, affirmed 
that the motive of Pitt and Dtindas was jealousy. Hastings 
was personally a favourite with the Edng, He was the idol 
of the East India Company and of its servants. If he were 
absolved by the Commons, seated among the Lords, admitted 
to the Board of Control, closely allied with the strongmiiided 
and imperious Tluirlow, was it not almost certain that he 
would soon draw to himself the entire management of Eastern 
affairs? Was it not iiossible that he might become a formid- 
able rival in the cabinet? It had probably got abroad that 
very singular communications had taken place between Thur- 
low and Major Scott, and that, if the first Lord of the Trea- 
smy was afraid to recommend Hastings for a peerage, the 
Chancellor was ready to take the responsibility of tliJit step 
on himself. Of aU ministers, Pitt was the least likely to 
submit with patience to such an eiieroachment on his func- 
tions. If the Commons impeached Hastings, all danger was 
at an end. The proceeding, however it might terminate, 
would probably last some years. In the meantime, the 
accused person would be excluded from honoms and public 
employments, and could scarcety venture even to pay his duty 
at court. Such were the motives attributed by a great paH 
of the public to the young minister, whose ruling passion 
was generally believed to be avarice of power. 

The prorogation soon interrupted the discussions respect- 
ing Hastings. In the following year, those disenssions were 
resumed. The charge touching the spoliation of the Begums 
was brought forward by Sheridan, in a speech which wus so 
imperfectly reported that it may be said to be wholly lost, 
but which was, without doubt, the most elaborately brilliant 
of all the productions of his ingenious mind. The impres- 
sion which it produced was such as has never been equalled. 
He sat down, not merely amidst cheering, but amidst the 
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loud clapping of liaiids^ in wliicli the Lords below the bar 
and the strangers in the gallery joined. The excitement of 
the House was such that no other speaker could obtain a 
hearing ; and the debate was adjourned. The ferment spread 
fast through the town. Within four and twenty hours^ Sheri- 
dan was offered a thousand pounds for the copyright of the 
speech, if he would himself correct it for the press. The im- 
pression made by this remarkable display of eloquence on 
severe and experienced critics, whose discernment may bo 
supposed to have been quickened by emulation, was deep and 
permanent. Mr, Windham, twenty years later, said that the 
speech deserved all its fame, and was, in spite of some faults 
of taste, such as were seldom wanting either in the literary 
or in the parliamentary performances of Sheridan, the finest 
that had been delivered within the memory of man. Mr. 
Fox, about the same time, being asked by the late Lord 
Holland what was the best speech ever made in the House of 
Commons, assigned the first place, without hesitation, to the 
great oration of Sheridan on the Oude charge. 

When the debate was resumed, the tide ran so strongly 
against the accused that his friends were coughed and scraped^ 
down. Pitt declared himself for Sheridan’s motion ; and the 
question was canned by a hundred and seventy-five votes 
against sixty-eight. 

The Opposition, flushed with victory and strongly sup- 
ported by the public sjnnpathy, proceeded to bring forward a 
succession of charges relating chiefly to pecuniary transac- 
tions. The friends of Hastings were discoimaged, and, having 
now no hope of being able to avert an impeachment, were 
not very strenuous in their exertions. At length the House^ 
having agreed to twenty articles of charge, directed Burke to 
go before the Lords, and to impeach the late Governor- 
General of High Crimes and Misdemeanours. Hastings was 
at the same time arrested by the Sergeant-at-arms, and 
carried to the bar of the Peers. 

The session was now within ten days of its close. It was, 
therefore, impossible that any progress could be made in the 
trial till the next year. Hastings was admitted to bail; and 
further proceedings were postponed till the Houses should 
re-assemble. 

When Parliament met in the following winter, the Com- 
mons proceeded to elect a committee for managing the im- 
peachment. Burke stood at the head; and with him were 
associated most of the leading members of the Opposition. 
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But wlien tlie name of Francis was read a fierce contention 
arose. It was said that Francis and Hastings were notoriously 
on bad terms, that they had been at feud during many years, 
that on one occasion their mutual aversion had impelled 
them to seek each other’s lives, and that it would be im- 
proper and indelicate to select a private enemy to be a public 
accuser. It was urged on the other side with great foio^^ 
particularly by Mr, Windham, that impartiality, though the 
first duty of a judge, had never been reckoned among the 
qualities of an advocate ; that in the ordinary administration 
of criminal justice among the English, the aggrieved party, 
the very last person who ought to be admitted into the jury- 
box, is the prosecutor ; that what was wanted in a manager 
was, not that he should be free from bias, but that he should 
be able, well-informed, energetic, and active. The ability 
and information of Francis were admitted^ and the very 
animosity with which he was reproached, whether a vmtueor 
a vice, was at least a pledge for his energy and activity. It 
seems difficult to refute these arguments. But the inveterate 
hatred borne by Francis to Hastings had excited general 
disgust. The House decided that Francis should not be a 
manager. Pitt voted with the majority, Dmidas with the 
minority. 

In the meantime, the preparations for the trial had pro- 
ceeded rapidly; and on the thirteenth of February, 1788, 
the sittings of the Court commenced. There have been 
spectacles more dazzling to the eye, more gorgeous with 
jewellery and cloth of gold, more attractive to grown-up 
children, than that which was then exhibited at Westminster; 
but, j)erhax3s, there never was a s|)ectacle so well calculated 
to strike a highly cultivated, a reflecting, an imaginative 
mind. All the various kinds of interest which belong to the 
near and to the distant, to the present and to the past, were 
collected on one spot, and in one hour. All the talents and 
all the accomplishments which are developed by liberty and 
civilisation, were now_ displayed, with every advantage that 
could be derived both from co-operation and from contrast. 
Every step in the proceedings carried the mind either back- 
ward, through many troubled centuries, to the days when 
the foundations of our constitution were laid, or far awaj, 
over boundless seas and deserts, to dusky nations living under 
strange stars, worshipping strange gods, and writing strange 
characters from right to left. The High Court of Parlia- 
ment was to sit, according to forms handed down from the 
days of the Plantageneis, on an Engiisliman accused of 
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esiercisiiig tyranny over tlie lord of the holy city of Benares^ 
and over the ladies of the princely honse of Oude. 

The place was worthy of such a trial. It was the great 
hall of William Enfns^ the hall which had resomided with 
acclamations at the inauguration of thirty kings, the hall 
which had witnessed the just sentence of Bacon and the just 
absolution of Somers, the hall where the eloquence of Straf- 
ford had for a moment awed and melted a victorious party 
inflamed with just resentment, the hall where Charles had 
confronted the High Coimt of Justice with the placid courage 
which has half redeemed his fame, ISTeither military nor 
civil pomp was wanting. The avenues were lined with 
grenadiers. The streets were kept clear by cavalry. The 
peers, robed in gold and ermine, were marshalled by the 
heralds under Garter King-at-arms. The judges in their 
vestments of state attended to give advice on points of law. 
IsTear a hundred and seventy lords, three fourths of the Upper 
House as the Upper House then was, walked in solemn order 
from their usual pla(?e of assembling to the tribunal. The 
junior baron ju'esent led the way, George Eliott, Lord Heath- 
field, recently ennobled for his memorable defence of Gib- 
raltar against the fleets and armies of France and Spain. 
The long procession was closed by the Duke of Horfolk, Earl 
Marshal of the realm, by the great dignitaries, and by the 
brothers and sons of the King. Last of all came the Prince 
of Wales, conspicuous by his fine person and noble bearing. 
The grey old walls were hung with scarlet. The long gal- 
leries were crowded by an audience such as has rarely excited 
the fears or the emulation of an orator. There were gathered 
together, from all parts of a great, free, enlightened, and 
^prosj^erous empire, grace and female loveliness, wit and 
learning, the representatives of every science and of every 
art. There were seated ronnd the Queen the fliir-liaired 
young daughters of the house of Brunswick. There the 
Ambassadors of great Kings and Commonwealths gazed with 
admiration on a spectacle which no other country in the 
world could present. There Siddons, in the prime of her 
majestic beauty, looked with emotion on a scene surpassing 
all the imitations of the stage. There the historian of the 
Eoman Empire thonght of the days when Cicero pleaded the 
cause of Sicily against Verres, and when, before a senate 
which still retained some show of freedom, Tacitus thundered 
against the oppressor of Africa. There were seen, side by 
side, the greatest painter and the greatest scholar of the age. 
The spectacle had allured Eeynolds fi'om that easel which 
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lias preserved to us the thonghtful foreheads of so many 
writers and statesmen, and the sweet smiles of so many noble 
matrons. It had induced Parr to suspend his labours in that 
dart and profound mine fi*om which he had extracted a vast 
treasure of erudition, a treasure too often buried in the earth, 
too often paraded mth injudicious and inelegant ostentation, 
but still precious, massive, and sx>lendid. There a.ppeared 
the voluptuous charms of her to whom the heir of the throne 
had in secret x)hghted his faith. There too was she, the 
beautiful mother of a beautiful race, the Saint Cecilia whose 
delicate features, lighted up by love and music, art has 
rescued from the common decay. There were the members 
of that hrilliant society which quoted, criticized, and ex* 
changed repartees, under the rich peacock-hangings of Mrs* 
Montague. And there the ladies whose lii>s, more persuasive 
than those of Pox himself, had carried the Westminster 
election against palace and treasury, shone round Georgiana 
Duchess of Devonshire. 

The Sergeants made x>roclamation. Hastings advanced to 
the bar, and bent his knee. The culprit was indeed not un- 
worthy of that great presence. He had ruled an extensive 
and populous country, had made laws and treaties, had sent 
forth armies, had set np and x>^ned down judnces. And in 
Ms high place he had so borne himself, that all had feared 
him, that most had loved him, and that haitred itself could 
deny him no title to glory, exeej>t virtue. He looked like a 
great man, and not like a bad man. A person small and 
emaciated, yet deriving dignity from a carriage which, while 
it indicated deference to the court, indicated also habitual 
self-possession and self-respect, a high and intelieetiial fore- 
head, a brow pensive, but not gloomy, a mouth of inflexible 
decision, a face pale and worn, but serene, on which was 
written, as legibly as under the picture in the coiineil- 
cliamber at Calcutta, 3Iem veqiia in ardibis s such was the 
aspect with which the great j/roconsul presented himself to 
his judges. 

His counsel accompanied him, men all of whom were after- 
wards raised by their talents and learning to the highest 
j>osts in their j^rofession, the bold and strong-minded Law, 
afterwards Chief Justice of the King's Bench; the more hu- 
mane and eloquent Dallas, afterwards Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas ; and Plomer who, near twenty years later, 
successfully conducted in the same high court the defence of 
Lord Melville, and subsequently became Vice-chancellor and 
Master of the Eolls. 
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Bat neitlier tlie culprit iiorliis advocates attracted so iimch 
notice as tlie accusers. In tlie midst of tlie blaze of red 
drapery^ a space liad been fitted up vdtli green beiiclies and 
tables for the Commons. The managers, -with Burke at their 
head, appeared in full dress. The collectors of gossip did not 
fail to remark that even Pox, generally so regardless of his 
appearance, had paid to the illustrious tribunal the com- 
pliment of wearing a bag and sword, Pitt had refused to be 
one of the conductors of the impeachment f and his com- 
manding, copious, and sonorous eloquence was wanting to 
that great muster of various talents. Age and blindness had 
unfitted Lord North for the duties of a public prosecutor 5 
and his friends were left without the help of his excellent 
sense, his tact, and his urbanity. But, in spite of the 
absence of these two distinguished members of the Lower 
House, the box in which the nmnagers stood contained an 
array of speakers such as perhaps had not appeared together 
since the great age of Athenian eloquence. There were Pox 
and Sheridan, the English Demosthenes and the English 
Hyperides. There was Burke, ignorant, indeed, or negligent 
of the art of adapting his reasoniugs and .his style to the 
capacity and taste of his hearers, but in amplitude of com- 
prehension and richness of imagination superior to every 
orator, ancient or modern. There, with eyes reverentially 
fixed on Burke, appeared the finest gentleman of the age, liis 
form developed by every manly exercise, his face beaming 
with intelligence and spirit, the ingenious, the chivalrous, the 
high-souled Windham. Nor, though surrounded by such 
men, did the youngest manager pass xmnoticed. At an age 
when most of those who distinguished themselves in life are 
still contending for prizes and fellowshii^s at college, he had 
won for himself a conspicuous place in parliament. No 
advantage of fortune or connexion was wanting that could 
set off to the height his splendid talents and his unblemished 
honour. At twenty-three he had been thought w'orthy to be 
ranlced with the veteran statesmen who apixeared as the 
delegates of the British Commons, at the bar of the Britisli 
nobility. All who stood at that bar, save him alone, are 
“gone, culprit, advocates, accusers. To the generation wliicli 
is now ill the vigour of life, he is the sole representative of a 
great age v/hich has passed away. But those who, within 
the last ten years, have listened with delight, till the morning* 
sun shone on the tapestries of the House of Lords, to the 
lofty and animated eloquence of Charles lari Grey, are able 
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to form some estimate of the powers of a race of men among 
whom he was not the foremost. 

The charges and the answers of Hastings wei'e first read. 
The ceremony occupied txfo whole days, and was rendered 
less tedious than it would otherwise hare been, by the silver 
voice and just emphasis of Cowper, the clerk of the court, a 
near relation of the amiable poet. On the third day Burke 
rose. Four sittings were occupied by his opening speech, 
which was intended to he a general introduction to all the 
charges. With an exuberance of thought and a splendour of 
diction which more than satisfied the highly raised expecta- 
tion of the audience, he described the character and insti- 
tutions of the natives of India, recounted the circumstances 
in which the Asiatic empire of Britain had originated, and 
set forth the constitution of the Company and of the English 
Presidencies. Having thus attempted to communicate to his 
hearers an idea of Eastern society, as vivid as that which 
existed in his own mind, he proceeded to arraign the adini- 
nistration of Hastings as systematically conducted in defi- 
ance of morality and public law. The energy and pathos of 
the great orator extorted expressions of unwonted admiration 
from the stern and hostile Chancellor, and, for a moment, 
seemed to j3ierce even the resolute heart of the defendant. 
The ladies in the galleries, unaccustomed to such displays of 
eloquence, excited by the solemnity of the occasion, and 
perhaps not unwilling to display their taste and sensibility, 
were in a state of uncontrollable emotion. Handkerchiefs 
were pulled out; snielling-botfcles were handed round; hyste- 
rical sobs and sci’eams were heard ; and Mrs. Sheridan was 
carried out in a fit. At length the orator concluded. Raising 
his voice till the old arches of Irish oak resounded, There- 
fore,’^ said he, ‘^^hath it wdth all confidence been ordei'edhy 
the Commons of Great Britain, that I impeach Warren 
Hastings of high crimes and misdemeanours. I impeach 
him ill the name of the Commons’ House of Parliament, 
whose trust he has betrayed, I impeach him in the name of 
the English nation, whose ancient honour he has sullied. I 
impeach him in the name of the people of India, whose 
rights lie has trodden under foot, and whose country he has 
turned into a deseri. Lastly, in the name of hiimaii nature 
itself, ill the name of both sexes, in the name of every age, 
in the name of every rank, I impeach the common enemy 
and oppressor of all.” 

Wheh (Jie deep murmur of various emotions had subsided, 
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Mr. Fox rose to address tlie Lords respecting tlie course , of 
proceeding to be followed. Tbe wish of the accusers was 
that the Court would bring to a close the investigation of 
the first charge before the second was opened. The wish of 
Hastings and of his counsel was that the managers should 
open all the charges, and produce all the evidence for the 
prosecution, before the defence began. The Lords retired to 
their own House to consider the question. The Chancellor 
took the side of Hastings. Lord Loughborough, who was 
now in opposition, supported the demand of the managers. 
The division showed which way the inclination of the tri- 
bunal leaned. A majority of near three to one decided in 
favour of the course for which Hastings contended. 

When the Court sat again, Mr. Fox, assisted by Mr. Grey, 
opened the charge respecting Clieyte Sing, and several days 
were spent in reading papers and hearing witnesses. The 
next article was that relating to the Princesses of Oude. The 
conduct of this part of the case was entrusted to Sheridan. 
The cui'iosity of the public to hear him was unbounded. His 
sparkling and highly finished declamation lasted two days ; 
but the Hall was crowded to suffocation during the whole 
time. It was said that fifty guineas had been paid for a 
single ticket. Sheridan, when he concluded, contrived, with 
a knowledge of stage-effect which his father might have 
envied, to sink back, as if exhausted, into the arms of Burke, 
who hugged him with the energy of generous admiration. 

June was now far advanced. The session could not last 
much longer; and the imogress which had been made in the 
impeachment was not very satisfactory. There were twenty 
charges. On two only of these had even the case for the 
prosecution been heard ; and it was now a year since Hastings 
had been admitted to bail. 

The interest taken by the public in the trial was great 
when the Court began to sit, and rose to the height when 
Sheridan spoke on the charge relating to the Begums. From 
that time the excitement went down fast. The spectacle had 
lost the attraction of novelty. The gTeat displays of rhetoric 
were over. What was behind was not of a nature to entice 
men of letters from their books in the moi-ning, or to tempt 
ladies who had left the masquei*ade at two to be out of bed 
before eight. There remained examinations and cross-exam- 
inations, There remained statements of accounts. There re- 
mained the reading of papers, filled with words unintelligible 
to English ears, with lacs and ciwes, zemindars and aiimils. 
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siiniiucls and perwannalis, jagliires and nnzzurs. There re- 
snaiiied bickerings, not always carried on w- itli the best taste or 
with the best temper, between the managers of the impeach- 
ment and the counsel for the defence, partienlarly between 
Mr. Burke and Mx% Law. There remained the" endless, marches 
and countermarches of the Peers between their House and 
the Hall: for as often as a point of law was to be discussed, 
their lordships retired to discxiss it apart ; and the conse- 
quence was, as a Peer wittily said, that the Judges walked 
and the trial stood still. 

It is to be added that, in the spring of 1788, when the 
trial commenced, no important question, either of domestic 
or foreign policy, occupied the public mind. The proceeding 
in Westminster Hall, therefore, naturally attracted most of 
the attention of Parliament and of the public. It was the 
one great event of that season. But in the following year 
the King’s illness, the debates on the Eegency, the expecta- 
tion of a change of Ministry, completely diverted public 
attention from Indian affairs; and within a fortnight after 
George the Third had returned thanks in St. Paul’s for his 
recovery, the States-General of Prance met at Versailles. In 
the midst of the agitation produced by these events, the im- 
peachment was for a time almost forgotten. 

The trial in the Hall went on languidly. In the session of 
1788, when the proceedings had the interest of novelty, and 
when the Peers had little other business befoi'e them, only 
thirty-five days were given to the impeachment. In 1789, 
the Eegency Bill occupied the Upper House till the session 
was far advanced. When the King recovered the circuits 
%vere begimiing. The judges left town; the Lords waited 
for the return of the oracles of jurisprudence ; and the con- 
sequence was that during the whole year only seventeen days 
were given to the case of Hastings. It ivas clear that the 
matter would be protx-acted to a length unpi’ecedeixted in the 
annals of criminal law. 

In truth, it is impossible to deny that impeachment, though 
it is a fine cei’emoiiy, and though it may have been useful 
in the seventeenth century, is not a pi'oceeding from which 
much good can now be expected. Whatever confidence may 
be placed in the decision of the Peers on an appeal arising 
out of ordinaiy litigation, it is certain that no man has the 
least confidence in their impartiality, when a great public 
functionary, charged with a great state crime, is brought to 
their bar. They are all politicians. There is hardly oxie 
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among them whose vote on an impeachment may not he con- 
fidently predicted before a witness has been examined; and, 
even if it were possible to rely on their justice, they would still 
be quite unfit to try such a cause as that of Hastings. They 
sit only during half the year. They have to transact much 
legislative and much judicial business. The law-lords, whose 
advice is required to guide the unlearned majority, are em- 
jfioyed daily in administering justice elsewhere. It is im- 
possible, therefore, that during a busy session, the Upper 
House should give moi*e than a few days to an impeachment. 
To expect that their Lordsliips would give up partridge- 
shooting, in order to brmg the greatest delinquent to speedy 
justice, or to relieve accused innocence by speedy acquittal, 
would be um-easonable indeed. A well-constituted tribunal, 
sitting regularly six days in the week, and nine hours in the 
day, would have brought the trial of Hastings to a close in 
less than three months. The Lords had not finished their 
work in seven years. 

The result ceased to be matter of doubt, from the time when 
the Lords resolved that they would be guided by the rules of 
evidence which are received in the inferior com’ts of the realm. ' 
Those rules, it is well kno wn, exclude much information 
which would be quite sufiicient to determine the conduct of 
any reasonable man, in the most important transactions of 
private life. These rules, at every assizes, save scores of 
culprits whom judges, juiy, and spectators, firmly believe to 
be guilty. But when those rules were rigidly applied to of- 
fences committed many years before, at the distance of many 
thousands of miles, conviction was, of course, out of the ques- 
tion.^ We do not blame the accused and his counsel for 
availing themselves of every legal advantage in order to 
obtain an acquittal. But it is clear that an acquittal so 
obtained cannot be pleaded in bar of the judgment of history. 

Several attempts were made by the friends of Hastings to 
put a stop to the trial. In 1 789 they proposed a vote of cen- 
sure upon Bm’ke, for some violent language which he had 
used resijecting the death of Huncomar and the connexion 
between Hastings and Impey. Brnke was then unpopular in 
the last degree both with the House and with the country. 
The asperity and indecency of some expressions which he had 
used during the debates on the Eegency had annoyed even 
his warmest friends. The vote of censure was carried ; and 
those who had moved it hoped that the managers would I’e- 
sign in disgust. Bmke was deeply hurt. But his zeal for 
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wliat lie considered as tlie canse of justice and mercy triimiplied 
OTer 'Ms personal feelings. ■ He receiTed' the; censure of the 
House with dignity and meelmessj and declared that no per-., 
sonal mortification or humiliation should induce him to flinch 
from the sacred duty which he had undertaken. 

In the following year the Parliament was dissolYedyand the 
friends of Hastings entertained a hope that the new House of 
Commons might not be disposed to go on with the impeach- 
ment. They began by maintaining that the whole proceeding 
was terminated by the dissolution. Defeated on this pointy 
they made a direct motion that the impeachment should be 
dropped; but they were defeated by the combined forces of 
the Government and the Opposition. It was, however, re- 
solved that, for the sate of expedition, many of the articles 
should be withdrawn. In truth, had not some such measure 
been adopted, the trial would liave lasted till the defendant 
was in his grave. 

At length, in the spring of 1795, the decision was pro- 
nounced, near eight years after Hastings had been brought 
by the Sergeant-at-arms of the Commons to the bar of the 
Lords. On the last day of this great procedure the public 
curiosity, long suspended, seemed to be revived. Anxiety 
about the judgment there could be none; for it had been 
fuUy ascertained that there was a great majority for the de- 
fendant. Nevertheless many wished to see the pageant, and 
the Hall was as much ei’owded as on the first day. But those 
who, having been present on the first day, now bore a part 
in the proceedings of the last, were few ; and most of those 
few were altered men. 

As Hastings himself said, the aiTaigmneiit had tateii place 
before one generation, and the judgment was pronounced by 
another. The spectator could not look at the woolsack, or at 
the red benches of the Peers, or at the green benches of the 
Commons, without seeing something that reminded him of 
the instability of all human things, of the instability of power 
and fame and life, of the more lamentable instability of friend- 
ship. The great seal was borne before Lord Loughborough 
wdio, -when the trial commenced, was a fierce opponent of Mr. 
Pitt’s government, and who was now a member of tliat go- 
vernment, -while Thurlow, "who presided in the court -when it 
first sat, estranged from all his old allies, sat seo-wliiig among 
the junior barons. Of about a hundred and sixty nobles who 
walked in the procession on the first day, sixty had been laid 
in their family vaults. StiU more afiecting must have been 
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the 5?iglit of tlie manager’s box, IVTiat bad become of that 
fair fellowsbip, so closely bomid together by public and pri- 
; vate ties^ so resplendent with every talent and accomplisb- 

meiit ? It bad been scattered by calamities more bitter than 
tbe bitterness of death. The great .chiefs were still living, 

' and still in the full vigour of their genius. But their friend- 

ship was at an end. It had been violently and publicly dis- 
solved, with tears and stormy i*eproaches. If those men, 
once so dear to each other, were now compelled to meet for 
the j)urpose of managing the impeachment, they met as stran- 
gers whom public business had brought together, and behaved 
to each other with cold and distant civility. Burke had in 
his vortex whirled away Windham. Fox had been followed 
! by Sheridan and Grey. 

; Only twenty-nine Peers voted. Of these only six found 

Hastings guilty on the charges relating to Cheyte Sing and 
to the Begums. On other charges, the majority in his favour 
was still greater. On some, he was unanimously absolved. 
He was then called to the bar, was informed from the wool- 
^ sack that the Lords had acquitted him, and w^as solemnly 

^ discharged. He bowed respectfully a,nd retired, 

r We have said that the decision had been fully expected. 

^ It was also generally approved. At the commencement of 

I the trial there had been a strong and indeed unreasonable 

? feeling against Hastings. At the close of the trial there was 

i a feeling equally strong and equally unreasonable in his fa- 

i TOUTi One cause of the change was, no doubt, what is com- 

1 monly called the fickleness of the multitude, but what seems 

to us to be merely the general law of human nature. Both 
ill individuals and in masses violent excitement is always fol- 
I lowed hj remission, and often by reaction. We are all inclined 

to depreciate whatever we have overpraised, and, on the other 
j hand, to show undue indulgence where we have shown undue 

! rigour. It was thus in the case of Hastings. The length of 

I his trial, moreover, made him an object of compassion. It 

was thought, and not without reason, tha.t, even if he was 
guilty, he was still an ill-used man, and that an impeachment 
of eight years was more than a s\iflB.cient punishment. It was 
i; also felt that, though, in the ordinary course of criminal law, 

i; • a defendant is not allowed to set off his good actions against 

his crimes, a great political cause should be tried on different 
I principles, and that a man who had governed an empire dur- 

f ing thirteen years might have done some very reprehensible 

i things, and yet might be on the whole deserving of rewards 
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aiid Honours ratHer tlmn of fine and imprisonment. The press, 
an instrument neglected by the prosecutors, was used by 
Hastings and Ms friends with great effect. Every ship, too, 
that arrived from Madras or Bengal, brought a cuddy full of 
Ms admirers. Every gentleman from India spoke of the late 
Governor-General as having deserved better, and having been 
treated worse, than any man living. The effect of this testi- 
mony nnaninionsly given by all persons who knew the East, 
was naturally very great. Eetired members of the Indian 
services, civil and military, were settled in all corners of the 
kingdom. Each of them was, of course, in his own little 
circle, regarded as an oracle on an Indian question ; and they 
were, with scarcely one exception, the zealous advoccates of 
Hastings. It is to be added, that the numerous addresses to 
the late Governor-General, which his friends in Bengal ob- 
tained from the natives and transmitted to England, made a 
considerable impression. To these addresses we attach little 
or no importance. That Hastings was beloved by the peo]ple 
whom he governed is true ; but the eulogies of pundits, ze- 
mindars, Mahommedan doctors, do not jorove it to be true. 
For an English collector or judge would have found it easy 
to induce any native who could write to sign a panegyric on 
the most odious ruler that ever was in India. It was said 
that at Benares, the very j)lace at wMch the acts set forth in 
the first article of impeachment had been committed, the na- 
tives had erected a temple to Hastings 5 and this story excited 
a strong sensation in England. Burke’s observations 011 the 
apotheosis were admhable. He saw no reason for astonish- 
ment, he said, in the incident which had been represented 
as so striking. He knew something of the mythology of the 
Brahmins. He knew that as they worshipped some gods 
from love, so they worslii23ped others from fear. He knew 
that they erected shrines, not only to the benignant deities of 
Hglit and |)lentj, but also to the fiends who preside over 
small-pox and miuder. Nor did he at all dispute the claim 
of Mr. Hastings to be admitted into such a Pantheon. This 
reply has always struck us as one of the finest that ever was 
made in Parliament. It is a grave and forcible argument, 
decorated by the most brilliant wit and fancy. 

Hastings was, however, safe. But in every thing except 
character, lie would have been far better off if, when first 
impeached, he had at once pleaded guilty, and paid a fine of 
fifty thousand pounds. He was a ruined man. The legal 
expenses of his defence had been enormous. The expenses 
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-'vliich did not appear in liis attorney’s bill were perhaps larger 
still. Great sums had been j)aid to Major Scott. Great sums 
had been laid out in bribing newspapers, rewarding pamphle- 
teers, and circulating ti-acts. Burke, so early as 1790, de- 
clared in the House of Commons that twenty thousand 
pounds had been employed in corrupting the pi’ess. It is 
certain that no; controvei’sial weapon, from the gravest 
reasoning to the coarsest ribaldry, was left unemployed. 
Logan defended the accused governor with great ability in 
prose. Bor the lovers of verse, the speeches of the managers 
were burlesqued in Simpkin’s letters. It is, we are afraid, 
indisputable that Hastings stooped so low as to court the aid 
of that malignant and filthy baboon John Williams, who 
called himself Airthony Pasquhr. It was necessary to sub- 
sidise such allies largely. The private hoards of Mrs. Has- 
tings had disappeared. It is said that the banker to whom 
they had been entrusted had failed. Still if Hastings had 
practised strict economy, he would, after all his losses, have had 
a modei’ate competence ; but in the management of his pri- 
vate affairs he was imprudent. The dearest wish of his heart 
had always been to regain Daylesford. At length, in the 
very year in which his trial commenced, the wish was accom- 
plished ; and the domain, alienated more than seventy years 
before, returned to the descendant of its old lords. But the 
manor house was a ruin; and the grounds round it had, 
dm-ing many years, been utterly neglected. Hastings pro- 
ceeded to build, to plant, to form a sheet of water, to exca- 
vate a grotto; and, before he was dismissed from the bar 
of the House of Lords, he had expended more than forty 
thousand pounds in adorning his seat. 

The general feeling both of the Dfrectors and of the pro- 
prietoi’s of the East India Company was that he had gi'eat 
claims on them, that his services to them had been eminent, 
and that his misfortunes had been the effect of his zeal for 
their interest. His friends in Leadenhall Street proposed to 
reimburse him for the costs of his trial, and to settle on him 
an annuity of live thousand pounds a year. But the consent 
of the Board of Control was necessaiy; and at the head of 
the Board of Control was Mr. Dundas, who had himself been 
a pai-ty to the impeachment, who had, on that accomit, been 
reviled with gi-eat bitterness by the adherents of Hastings, 
and who, therefore, was not in a very eomiDlyhxg mood. 
He refused to consent to what the Directors suggested. 
The Directors remonstrated. A long controversy followed. 
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Hastings^ in tlie meantime, was reduced to sucli distress, 
tliat lie could hardly pay his weekly bills. At length a coin- 
promise w^as made. Aji annuity for life of four thousand 
pounds was settled on Hastmgs ; and in order to enable him 
to meet pressing demands, he was to receive ten years’ an- 
nuity in advance. The Company was also permitted to lend 
him fifty thousand pounds, to be repaid by instahnents with- 
out intei'est. This relief, though given in the most absurd 
manner, was sufficient to enable the retired governor to live 
in comfort, and even in luxury, if he had been a skilful 
manager. But he was careless and profuse, and was more 
than once under the necessity of applying to the Compaii}' 
for assistance, which was liberally given. 

He had security and affluence, but not the power and dig- 
nity which, when he landed from India, he had reason to 
expect. He had then looked forward to a coronet, a red 
riband, a seat at the Council Board, an office at White- 
hall. He was then only fifty-two, and might hope for many 
years of bodily and mental vigour. The case was widely 
different when he left the bar of the Lords. He was now 
too old a man to turn his mind to a new class of studies 
and duties. He had no chance of receiving any mark of 
royal favour while Mr. Pitt remained in power ; and, when 
Mr. Pitt retired, Hastings was appimching his seventieth 
year. 

Once, and only once, after his acquittal, he interfered in 
politics i and that interference was not much to his honour. 
In 1804 he exerted himself strenuous^ to prevent Mr. Ad- 
dington, against whom Pox and Pitt had combined, from 
resigning the Treasury. It is difficult to believe that a man 
so able and energetic as Hastings can have thought that, wdieii 
Bonaparte was at Boulogne with a great army, the defence of 
our island could safely be entrusted to a ministry which did 
not contain a single person whom flattery could describe as a 
great statesman. It is also certain that, on the important 
question which liad raised Mr. Addington to power, and on 
which lie differed from both Pox and Pitt, Hastings, as might 
have been expected, agreed with Pox and Pitt, and was de- 
cidedly opposed to Addington, Eeligious iiitoleranee has 
never been the vice of the Indian service, and certainly was 
not the vice of Hastings. But Mr. Addington had treated 
him with marked favour. Pox had been a principal manager 
of the impeachment. To Pitt it was owing that there had 
been an impeachment ; and Hastmgs, we fear, was on this 
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occasion guided by personal considerations, rather than by a 
regard to the public interest. 

The last twenty-four years of his life were chiefly passed 
at Daylesford. He amused himself with embellishing his 
grounds, riding fine Arab horses, fattening prize-cattle, and 
trjdng to rear Indian animals and vegetables in England. He 
sent for seeds of a very fine custard-apple, fi'om the garden 
of what had once been his own villa, among the green hedo-e- 
lons ot Allipore. [He tided also to naturalise in "Worcester- 
shire the delicious leechee, almost the only fruit of Bengal 
which deserves to be regi-etted even amidst the plenty*^of 
Covent Garden.^ The Mogail emperors, in the time of tiheir 
gieatness, had in vain attempted to introduce into Hindostan 
the goat of the table-land of Thibet, whose down supplies 
the looms of Cashmere with the materials of the finest shawls. 
Hastings tried, with no better fortune, to rear a breed at 
Daylesford ; nor does he seem to have succeeded better with 
the cattle of Bootan, whose tails are in high esteem as the 
best fans for brushing' away the mosquitoes. 

Literature divided his attention with his conservatories and 
his menagerie. He had always loved hooks, and they were 
now necessaiy to him. Though not a poet, in any high sense 
of the word, he wrote neat and polished lines with great 
facility, and was fond of exercising this talent. Lideed, if 
we must speak out, he seems to have been more of a TrissoHn 
than was to be expected from the powers of his mind and 
from the great part which he had played in life. We are 
assimed in these Memoii-s that the first thing which he did in 
the morning was to write a copy of verses. When the family 
and guests assembled, the poem made its appearance as regu- 
larly as the eggs and rolls ; and Mr. Gleig requires us to 
oelieve that, if from any accident Hastings came to the hreak- 
fast-tahle without one of his charming performances in his 
hand, the omission was felt by all as a grievous disappoint- 
ment. Tastes differ widely. Eor om’selves we must say that, 
however good the breakfasts at Daylesford may have been,— ^ 
and we are assm’ed that the tea was of the most aromatic 
flavour, and that neither tongue nor venison-pasi^^ was want- 
ing,— we should have thought the reckoning high if we had 
been forced to earn our repast by listening every day to a new 
madrigal or sonnet composed by onr host. "We are glad 
however, that Mr. Gleig has preserved this little feature of 
character, though we think it by no means a beauty. It is 
good to be often reminded of the inconsistency of human 
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nature, and to learn to look 'without wonder or disgust on the 
weaknesses which are found hi the strongest minds. Dionysius 
in old times, Frederic in the last century, with capacity and 
vigour equal to the conduct of the greatest affairs, united all 
the little vanities and affectations of provincial blue-stockings. 
These great examples may console the admirers of Hastings 
for the affliction of seeing him reduced to the level of the 
Hayleys and Sewards. 

When Hastings had passed many years in rethrement, and 
had long outlived the common age of men, he again be- 
came for a short time an object of general attention. In 
1818 the charter of the East Lidia Company was renewed; 
and much discussion about Indian affairs took place in Par- 
liament. It was determined to examine witnesses at the bar 
of the Commons ; and Hastings was ordered to attend. He 
had appeared at that bar once before. It was when he read 
his answer to the charges which Burke had laid on the table. 
Since that time twenty-seven years had elapsed; public feeling 
had undergone a complete change ; the nation had now for- 
gotten his faults, and remembered only his services. The 
reappearance, too, of a man who had been among the most 
distinguished of a generation that had passed away, who now 
belonged to history, and who seemed to have risen from the 
dead, could not but produce a solenni and pathetic effect. 
The Commons received him -with acclamations, ordered a 
chair to be set for him, and, when he retired, rose and un- 
covered. There were, indeed, a few who did not sympathise 
with the general feeling. One or two of the managers of 
the impeachment were present. They sate in the same seats 
which they had occupied when they had been thanked for the 
services which they had rendered in Westminster Hall : for, 
by the courtesy of the House, a member who has been thanked 
in his place is considered as having a right always to occupy 
that place. These gentlemen were not disposed to admit 
that they had employed several of the best years of their 
lives in persecuting an innocent man. They accordingiy 
kept their seats, and pulled their hats over their brows ; but 
the exceptions only made the prevailing enthusiasm more 
remarkable. The Lords received the old man with similar 
tokens of respect. The Universitj^ of Oxford conferred on 
him the degree of Doctor of Laws; and, in the Sheldonian 
Theatre, the undergraduates w^elcomed him with tumultuous 
cheerhig. 

These marks of pubhe esteem were soon folio-wed by marks 
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of royal favour. Hastings was sworn of -tlie Privy Council^ 
a.nd was admitted to a long private audience of tlie Prince 
Eegent, wlio treated Mm very gracionsly. WEen the Emperor 
of Eussia and the King of Prussia visited England, Hastings 
tippeared in their train both at Oxford and iii the Guildhall of 
London, and, though surrounded by a ciwd of princes and 
great vuirriors, was every where received with marks of 
respect and adniiratioii. He was. presented , by the Prince 
Regent both to Alexander and to Frederic William ; and his 
..Eoyal Higiiiiess went so far as to declare in public that 
honours far higher than a seat in the Privy Conncil were dne, 
and would soon be paid, to the man who had saved the British 
doininioiis in Asia. Hastings now confidently expected a 
peerage ; but, from some unexplained cause, he was again 
disappointed. 



He lived about four ears loiiger, in the enjoyment of good 
spirits, of faculties not impaired to any painful or degrading 
extent, and of health such as is rarely enjoyed by those who 
attain such an age. At length, on the twenty-second of 
August, 1818, ill the eighty-sixth year of his age, he met 
death with the same tranquil and decorous fortitude which 
he had opposed to all the trials of his various and eventful 
life. : 

With all his faults, — and they were neither few nor small, 
— only one cemetery was worthy to contain his remains. 
Ill that temple of silence and reconciliation where the enmi- 
ties of twent}’ generations lie buried, in the Great Abbey 
which has during many ages afforded a quiet resting-place 
to those ^vliose minds ajid bodies have been shattered by the 
contentioiiB of the Great Hall, the dust of the illustrious ac- 
cused should have mingled with the dust of the illustrious 
accusers. This was not to be. Yet the place of interment 
was not ill chosen. Behind the chancel of the xiarish church 
of Dayiesford, in earth which already held the bones of many 
chiefs of the house of Hastings, was laid the coffin of the 
greatest man wdio has ever borne that ancient and widely 
extended name. On that very spot probably, fourscore years 
before, the little Warren, meanly clad and scanti].y fed, had 
played with the children of ploughmen. Even then his 
young mind had revolved plans which might be called ro- 
mantic. Yet, however romantic, it is not likely that they had 
been so strange as the trath. Hot only had the poor orphan 
retrieved the fallen fortunes of his line. Hot only had he 
repurchased the old laiicls, and rebuilt the old dwelling. He 
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liad preserved and extended an empire. He liad fomided a 
polity. He had administered government and war witli more 
than the capacity of Eichelien. He had patronised learning 
with the judicious liberality of Cosmo. He had been at- 
fcacked by the most formidable combination of enemies that 
ever sought the destruction of a single victim ; and over that 
combination^ after a struggle of ten years, he had triumphed. 
He had at length gone down to his grave in the fahaess of 
age, in peace after so niany troubles, in honour after so 
much obloquy. 

Those who look on his character without favour or male- 
volence wni pronoimee that, in the two great elements of all 
social virtue, in respect for the rights of others, and in 
sympathy for the sufferings of others, he was deficient. His 
principles were somewhat lax. His heart was somewhat 
hard. But though we cannot with truth describe him either 
as a righteous or as a merciful ruler, we cannot regard with- 
out admiration the amplitude and fertility of his intellect, 
his rare talents for command, for administration, and for 
controversy, his dauntless courage, his honourable poverty, 
his fervent zeal for the interests of the state, his noble 
equanimity, tried by both extremes of fortune, and never 
disturbed by either. 
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FEEDEEIC THE GEEAT, (April, 1842.) 

Wredenc the G^'eat and Ms Times. Edited, witli an Introduction by 
Tiioms Campbell, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. London : 1842. 

This work, wliicli lias tlie Mgli liononr of being iiitrodueed 
to tbe world by the author of Lochiel and Hoheiilinden, is 
not wholly unworthy of so distinguished a chaperon. It pro- 
lesses, indeed, to be no more than a compilation ; but it is 
an exceedingly amusing compilation, and we shall be glad 
to have more of it. The narrative comes down at jiresent 
only to the commencement of the Seven Years’ War, and 
therefore does not comprise the most interestiiig portion of 
Frederic’s reign. 

It may not be unacce]3table to our readers that Tve should 
take this opportunity of presenting them with a slight sketch 
of the life of the greatest king that has, in modern times, 
succeeded by right of birth to a throne. It may, we fear, be 
impossible to compress so long and eventful a story within 
the limits which we must prescribe to ourselves. Should we 
be compelled to break off, we may perhaps, when the con- 
tinuation of this work appears, return to the subject. 

The Prussian inonarcliy, the youngest of the great Euro- 
pean states, but in population and revenue the fifth among 
them, and in art, science, and civilisation entitled to the 
third, if not to the second place, sprang from a humble 
origin. About the begimiing of the fifteenth century, the 
niarquisate of Brandenbui'g was bestowed by the Emperor 
Sigismund on the noble family of Hohenzollern. In the six- 
teenth century that family embraced the Lutheran doctrines. 
It obtained from the King of Poland, early in the seven- 
teenth century, the investiture of the duchy of Prussia. 
Even after this accession of territory, the chiefs of the house 
of Holienzollerii hardly ranked with the Electors of Saxony 
and Bavaria. The soil of Brandenburg was for the most 
part sterile. Even round Berlin, the capital of the province, 
and romid Potsdam, the favourite residence of the Mar- 
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graves^ the countiy was a desert. In some places, tlie 
deep sand could with difficulty be forced by assidnons tillage 
to yield tliin crops of rye and oats. In other places, the an- 
cient forests, from which the conquerors of the Eoinan em- 
pire had descended on the Daimhe, remained imtonclied h}" 
the hand of man. Where the soil was rich it was generally 
marshy, and its insalubrity repelled the cultivators whom its 
fertility attracted. Frederic William, called the Great Elec- 
tor^ was the prince to whose policy liis successors have 
agreed to ascribe their greatness. He acquired by the peace 
of Westphalia several valuable possessions, and among them 
the rich city and district of Magdeburg; and he left to his 
son Frederic a principality as considerable as any which was 
not called a kingdoib. 

Frederic aspired to the style of royalty. Osteiitatioiis 
and profuse, negligent of his true interests and of his high 
duties, insatiably eager for frivolous distinctions, he added 
nothing to the real weight of the state which he governed^ 
perhaps he transmitted his inheritance to liis children im- 
paired rather than augmented in value ; but he succeeded in 
gaining the great object of his life, the title of King. In 
the year 1700 he assumed this new dignity. He had on that 
occasion to iiiidei'go all the mortifications which fell to the 
lot of ambitious upstarts. Comj)ared with the other ci'ownecl 
heads of Europe, he made a figure resembling that which a 
Kabob or a Commissary, who had bought a title, would make 
in the company of Peers whose ancestors had been attainted 
for treason against the Plantagenets. The envy of the class 
which Frederic quitted, and the civil scorn of the class into 
which he intruded himself, v/ere marked in very significant 
%Yays. The Elector of Saxony at first refused to ackiiovdedge 
the new Majesty. Lewis the Poiirteeiith looked clown on his': 
brother Ki'ug with an air not unlike that with wdiich the 
Count in Moliere’s, j)lay regards : Monsieur Jourclaiii, . just 
fresh from the mummery of being ma.de a gentleniaii. Aus- 
tria exacted large sacrifices, in return for her recognition,; 
and at last gave it ungraciously. 

- -■ Frederic was "Succeeded- :by, his son, Frederic Williani, ii. 
prince^who , must foe allowed to. have possessed some tafoiits 
for administration, but whose character was disfigured by 
odious vices, and whose eccentricities were such as had iiCver 
before been seen out of a madhouse. He iva s exact and dili- 
gent in the transacting of business; and he was the first who 
formed the design of obtaining for Prussia a place aiiiong 
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die EiiroiDean j)owerS;, altogether out of proportion to lier 
extent and population, hj means of a strong inilitaiy organi- 
jzation. Strict economy enabled liim to keep np a peace 
establisliment of sixty thousand troops. These troops -were 
diseiplined ill such a manner, that placed beside them, the 
household regiments of Versailles and St James’s would 
have appeared an awkward squad. The master of such a 
force could not but be regarded by all his neighbours as a 
formidable enemy and a valuable ally. 

But the mind of Frederic William was so ill regulated, 
that all his inclinations became passions, and all his j)assions 
partook of the character of moral and intellectual disease. 
His parsimony degenerated into sordid avarice. His taste 
for military pomp and order became a mania, like that of a 
Dutch burgomaster for tulips, or that of a member of the 
Eoxburghe Club for Caxtons. While the envoys of the 
Court of Berlin were in a state of such squalid poverty as 
moved the laughter of foreign caj)itals, while the food placed 
before the princes and princesses of the blood-royal of Prussia 
was too scanty to appease hunger, and so bad that even 
hunger loathed it, no price was thought too extravagant for 
tall recruits. The ambition of the King was to form a bri- 
gade of giants, and every coniitiy was ransacked by his agents 
for men above the ordinary stature. These researches were 
not confined to Europe. ISTo head that towered above the 
crowd in the bazaars of Aleppo, of Cano, or of Surat, could 
escape the crimps of Frederic William. One Iiishman more 
than seven feet high, who was picked np in London by the 
Prussian ambassador, received a bounty of near thirteen 
hundred pounds sterling, very much more than the ambas- 
sador’s salary. This extravagance was the more absurd, be- 
cause a stout youth of five feet eight, who might have been 
procured for a few dollars, would in all probability have been 
a ninch more valuable soldier. But to Frederic William, 
this huge Irishman was what a brass Gtho, or a Vinegar 
Bible, is to a collector of a difierent kind. 

It is remarkable, that though the main end of Frederic 
William’s administration was to have a great military force, 
though his reign forms an important epoch in the history of 
military discipline, and though his dominant passion was the 
love of military display, he was yet one of the most pacific 
of princes. We are afraid that his aversion to war was not 
the effect of humanity, but was merely one of his thousand 
wliims. His feeling about Hs troops seems to have re- 
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sembled a ‘ miser’s feeling about Ms money* He loved to 
collect tlienij to count them, to see them increase; but be 
could not find it in Ms heart to break in upon the precious 
hoard. He looked foi-ward to some future time when his 
Patagonian battalions were to drive hostile infantry before 
them like sheep : but this futux'e time was always receding ; 
and it is probable that, if his life had been prolonged thirty 
years, his superb army would never have seen any harder 
service than a sham fight in the fields near Berlin. But the 
great military means which he had collected were destined 
to be employed by a spirit far more daring and inventive 
than his own. 

Frederic, surnamed the Great, son of Frederic William, 
was born in January 1712. It may safely be pronounced 
that he had received from nature a strong and sharp under- 
standing, and a rare firmness of temper and intensity of will. 
As to the other parts of his character, it is difficult to say 
whether they are to be ascribed to nature, or to the strange 
training which he underwent. The history of his boyhood 
is painfiilly interesting. Oliver Twist in the parish work- 
house, Smike at Dotheboys Hall, were petted children when 
compared with this wretched heir apparent of a crown. The 
nature of Frederic William was hard and bad, and the habit 
of exercising arbitrary power had made Mm frightfully 
savage. His rage constantly vented itself to right and left 
in curses and blows. When his Majesty took a walk, every 
human being fled before him, as if a tiger had broken loose 
from a menagerie. If he met a lady in the street, he gave 
her a, kick, and told her to go home and mind her brats. If 
he saw a clergyman staring at the soldiers, he admonisliecl 
the reverend gentleman to betake himself to study and 
prayer, and enforced this pious advice by a sound caning, 
administeiud on the S23ot. But it was in his ovui house 
that he was most unreasonable and ferocious. His palace 
was hell, and he the most execrable of fiends, a cross be- 
tween Moloch and Puck. His son Frederic and liis daughter 
Willielmina, afterwards Margravine of Bareuth, were in an 
especial manner objects of his aversion. His own mind was 
uncultivated. He despised literature. He hated infidels, 
papists, and metaphysicians, and clid not very ivell under- 
stand in what they differed from each other. The business 
of life, according to him, was to drili and to be drilled. The 
recreations suited to a prince, were to sit in a cloud of to- 
bacco smoke, to sip Swedish beer between the puffs of the 
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pipe, to play backgammon for three halfpence a rubber, to 
kill wild hogs, and to shoot partridges by the thousand. The 
Prince Eoyal showed little incliaation either for the serious 
employments or for the amusements of his father. He 
shirked the duties of the parade : he detested the fume of 
tobacco : he had no; taste either for backgammon or for field 
sports. He had an exquisite ear, and performed skilfoUy 
on the flute. His earliest instructors had been French re- 
fugees, and they had awakened in him a strong' passion for 
French literatm-e and French society. Frederic" William re- 
garded these tastes as effeminate and contemptible, and, by 
abuse and persecution, made them still stronger. Tlihio-s 
became worse when the Prince Eoyal attained that time of 
life at which the great revolution in the human mind and 
body takes place. He was guilty of some youthful indis- 
cretions, which no good and wise j)arent would regard with 
severity. At a later pei’iod he was accused, truly or falsely, of 
vices from which history averts her eyes, and which even Satire 
blushes to name, vices such that, to borrow the enero-etic 
language of Lord Keeper Coventry, “ the depraved n5;ure 
of man, which of itself cari'ieth man to ^11 other' sin, ab- 
horreth them.” But the offences of his youth were not 
characterized by any peculiar tm'pitude. They excited, how- 
ever, transpoi'ts of rage in the King, who hated all faults 
except those to which he was himself inclined, and who 
conceived that he made ample atonement to Heaven for his 
brutality, by holding the softer passions in detestation. The 
Prince Eoyal, too, was not one of those who are content to 
take then' relig'ion on trust. He asked puzzling questions, 
and brought forward arguments which seemed to savom- of 
something different from pure Lutheranism. The King sus- 
pected that his son was inclined to be a heretic of some sort 
or other, whether Calvinist or Atheist his Majesty did not 
vei-y well know. The ordinary malignity of Frederic William 
was bad enough. He now thought malignity a part of his 
duty as a Christian man, and aU the conscience that he had 
stimulated his hatred. The flute was broken: tlie French 
books w'ei'e sent out of the palace : the Prince was kicked 
and cudgelled, and pulled by the hair. At dinner the plates 
were hurled at his head : sometimes he was restricted to 
bread and rvater : sometimes he was forced to swallow food 
so nauseous that he could not keep it on his stomach. Once 
his father knocked him do^vn, dragged him along the floor to 
a window, and was with difficulty prevented from strangling 
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of not Tcisliing to see lier son mnrclered, ^vas subjected to the 
grossest indignities. The Prhicess WiUielmina;, who took 
her brother’s i^art^ was treated almost as ill as Mrs. Brown- 
rigg’s apprentices. Driven to despair, the niihajppy youth 
tried to run away. Then the fury of the old t}Trant rose to 
madness. The Prince was an officer in the army : his flight 
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was therefore desertion ; and in the moral code of Prederic 
William, desertion was the highest of all crimes. Deser- 
tion,” says this royal theologian, in one of his half crazy 
letters, is from hell. It is a work of the children of the 
Devil. IsTo child of God could j^ossibly be guilty of it.” An 
accomplice of the Prince, in spite of the recommendation of 
a court martial, was mercilessly put to death. It seemed 
probable that the Prince himself would suffer the same fate. 
It was with difficulty that the intercession of the States of 
Holland, of the Kings of Sweden and Poland, and of the 
Bm|)eror of Germany, saved the House of Brandenburg from 
the stain of an unnatural murder. After months of cruel 
suspense, Prederic learned that his life would be spared. He 
remained, however, long a prisoner ; but he was not on that 
account to be pitied. He found in his gaolers a tenderness 
which he had never found in his father ; his table was not 
sum|>tuous, but he had wholesome food in sufficient quantity 
to appease hunger: he could read the Henriade without 
being kicked, and could j>lay on his flute without having it 
broken over his head. 

When his confinement terinina^ted lie was a man. He had 
nearly conijileted his twenty-first yeai% and could scarcely be 
kept much longer under the restnaiiits which had made his 
boyhood miserable. Suffering had matured his luiderstaiid- 
ing, while it had hardened his heart and soured his temper. 
He had learnt self-command and dissimulation : he affected 
to conform to some of his firther’s vie'ws, and submissively 
accepted a wife, who was a wife only in name, from his father’s 
hand. He also served with credit, though without any oppor- 
tunity of acquiring brilliant distinction, under the euiimiand 
of Prince Eugene, during a campaign marked by no extra- 
ordinary events. He was now permitted to keep a separate 
establishment, and was therefore able to indulge with caution 
his own tastes. Partly in order to conciliate the king, and 
partly, no doubt, fi-om inclination, he gave up a portion of his 
time to military and political business, and thus gradually 
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acquired such au ax^titude for affairs as his most intimate 
associates were not aware that he possessed. 

His favoimite abode was at Eheinsberg, near the frontier 
which separates the Prussian dominions from the Duchy of 
Meelvleiiburg. Eheiiisberg is a fertile and smiling spot, in 
the midst of the sandy waste of the Marquisate. The man- 
sioii, surrounded by woods of oak and beech, looks out upon 
a spacious lake. There Prederic amused himself by laying* 
out gardens in regular alleys and intricate mazes, by building 
obelisks, temples, and conseryatories, and by collecting rare 
fruits and flowers. His retirement was enlivened by a few' 
companions, among -wlioin he seems to have preferred those 
who, by birth or extraction, were French. With these in- 
mates he dined and sux)j)ed well, drank freely, and amused 
himself sometimes with concerts, and sometimes with holding 
chapters of a fraternity which he called the Order of Bayard ; 
but literature was his chief resource. 

His edueatioii had been entirely French. The long ascen- 
dency which Lewis XIV. had enjoyed, and the eminent merit 
of the tragic and comic dramatists, of the satirists, and of the 
preachers who had flourished under that magnificent jji'iuce, 
had made the French language jpredoniinant in Euroj)e. Even 
in countries which had a national literatime, and which could 
boast of names greater than those of Eacine, of Moliere, and 
of Massillon, in the country of Dante, in the country of Cer- 
vantes, in the coirntry of Sliaks]3eare and Milton, the iiitel- 
lectnal fashions of Paris had been to a great extent adopted. 
Germany had not yet produced a single masterpiece of jpoetry 
or eloquence. In Gerniany, therefore^ the French taste 
reigned without rival and without limit. Every youth of rank 
w^as taught to s]_>eak and write French. That he should 
speak and wudte his own tongue with politeness or even with 
accuracy and facility, was regarded as comparatively an un- 
important object. Even Frederic WiUiam, with all his rugged 
Saxon prejudices, thought it necessary that his children 
should know French, and quite unnecessary that they should 
be well versed in German. The Latin was positively inter- 
dicted. ‘^^My son,’^ his Majesty Tvrote> ^^shallnot learn Latin; 
and, more than that, I will not snffer any body even to men- 
tion such a thing to me.’’ One of the j)receptors ventured to 
read the Golden Bull in the original with the Prince EoyaL 
Frederic WiUiani entered the room, and broke but in his 
I ; usual kingly style. 

^*^Eascal, what are you at there ?” ■ , 
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Please your Majesty/’ answered tlie preceptor, was 
explaining the Golden Bull to his Eoyal Highness.” 

m Golden Bull you, you rascal ! ” roared the Majesty of 
Prussia. Up went the King’s cane; away ran the terrified 
instructor; and Frederic’s classical studies ended for ever. 
He now and then affected to quote Latin sentences, and pro- 
duced such exquisitely Ciceronian phrases as these :-—Stante 
pede niorire/’— “^^De gustibus non est disputandus/’— “^ 101 } 
verbas tot spondera.” Of Italian he had not enough to read 
a page of Metastasio with ease; and of the Spanish and 
English, he did not, as far as we are aware, iiiiderstajid a 
single word. 

As the highest human compositions to which he had access 
were those of the French writers, it is not strange that his 
admiration for those writers should hare been unbounded. 
His ambitious and eager temj^er early prompted him to imi- 
tate what he admired. The wish, perhaps, dearest to his 
heart was, that he might rank among the masters of French 
rhetoric and poetry. He wrote prose and verse as iiidefati- 
gably as if he had been a starving hack of Cave or Osborn ; 
but Kature, which had bestowed on him, in a large measiue, 
the talents of a captain and of an administrator, had withheld 
from him those higher and rarer gifts, without which indus- 
try labours in vain to produce immortal eloquence and song. 
And, indeed, had he been blessed with more iinaginatioii, wit, 
and fertility of thought, than he appears to have had, he would 
still have been subject to one great disadvantage, which would, 
in ali probability, have for ever prevented him from taking a 
iiigli place among men of letters. He had not the fall com- 
mand of any language. There was no machine of thought 
which he could employ with perfect ease, confidence, and 
freedom. He had German enough to scold his servants, or to 
give the "word of command to his grenadiers ; but his gram- 
mar and pronunciation were extremely bad. He found it 
difficult to make out the ineaiimg even of the simplest German 
poetry. On one occasion a version of Eacine’s I]_.fiiigeiiie -was 
read to him. He held the French original in liis liaiid ; but "was 
forced to own thad even with such help, he could 3iot iiiider- 
stnnd the traiislatioii. Yet though he had neglocted his mother 
tongue in order to bestow all his attentioii on French, his 
French was, after all, the French of a foreigner. It w£is ne- 
cessary for him to Imve ahvays at his beck some men of letters 
from Paris to point out the solecisms and false rhymes of 
which, to the last, he was frequently giiil by. Even had he 
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possessed tlie poetic faculty^ of wliicli, as far as we can judge, 
lie was ntteiiy destitute, tlie want of a- language would liave 
preTeiited liini from being a great poet. No noble work ot 
imagiiiatioii, as far as we recollect, was eyer composed b}^ any 
man, except in a dialect wliicli be bad learned without re- 
membering bow or wben, and wbieb be bad spoken witb per- 
fect ease before be bad ever analysed its structure. Eonians 
of great abilities wrote Grreek verses ; but bow many of tliose 
verses bave- deserved to live? Many men of einiiient genius' 
bave, in modern times, written Latin poems ; but, as far as 
we are aware, none of those poems, not even Milton's, can be 
ranked in the first class of art, or even very high in the second. 
It is not strange, therefore, that, in the French verses of 
Frederic, w^e can find notliing beyond the reach of any man of 
good parts and industry, notliing above the level of Nevf di- 
gate and Seatonian poetry. His best jiieces may perhaps 
rank with the worst in Dodsley’s collection. In history, be 
succeeded better. We do not indeed find in any part of bis 
volmninous Memoirs, either dee|) reflection or vivid painting. 
But the narrative is distinguished by clearness, conciseness, 
good sense, and a certain air of truth and simplicity, wbieb 
is smgularly graceful in a man who, having done great tilings, 
sits down to relate them. On the whole, however, none of his 
■wi'itiiigs are so agreeable to us as bis Letters, particularly 
those which are Tv’-ritten with earnestness, and are not em- 
broidered with verses. 

It is not strange that a young man devoted to literature, 
and acquainted only with the literature of France, should 
have looked with profound veneration on the genius of Yol- 
taire. “ A man who has never seen the suii,^^ says Calderon, 
in one of his charming comedies, cannot be blamed for 
thinking that no glory can exceed that of the moon. A man 
who has seen neither moon nor sun, cannot be blamed for 
talking of the unrivalled brightness of the morning star.’’ 
Had Frederic been able to read Homer and Milton, or even 
Virgil and Tasso, his admiration of the Hemiade would prove 
that he was utterly destitute of the power of discerning what 
is excellent in art. Had he been familiar with Sophocles or 
Shabspeare, should have expected him to appreciate Zaire 
more justly. Had he been able to study Thucydides and 
Tacitus in the original Greek and Latin, he would have 
known that there were heights in the eloquence of history 
far beyond the reach of the author of the Life of Charles the 
Twelfth. But the finest heroic poem, several of the most 
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powerful tragedies^ and the most brilliant and picturesque 
historical work that Frederic had ever read, were Voltaire’s* 
Such high and various excellence moved the young Prince 
almost to adoration* The opinions of Voltaire on religious 
and philosophical questions had not yet been fuHy exhibited 
to the public. At a later period, when an exile from his 
country, and at open war with the Church, he spoke out. 
But when Frederic was at Eheinsberg, Voltaire was still a 
courtier ; and, though he could not always curb his petulant 
wit), he had as yet published nothing that could exclude him 
from Versailles, and little that a divine of the mild and gene- 
rous school of Grotius and Tillotson might not read with 
pleasure. In the Heiniade, in Zaire, and in Alzire, Christian 
piety is exhibited in the most amiable form ; and, some years 
after the period of which we are writing, a Pope condescended 
to accept the dedication of Mahomet, The real sentiments of 
tbe poet, however, might be clearly perceived by a keen eye 
through the decent disguise with which he veiled them, and 
ooiild not escape the sagacity of Frederic, who held similar 
oj)inioiis, and had been accustomed to practise similar dis- 
simulation. 

The Prince wrote to his idol in the style of a worshij>per ; 
and Voltaire replied with exquisite grace and address. A cox*- 
resj)ondence followed, which may he studied with advantage 
by those who wish to become proficients in the ignoble art of 
flattery. No man ever paid compliments better than Voltaire. 
His sweetest confectionery had always a delicate, yet stimu- 
lating flavour, which was delightful to palates wearied by the 
coarse preparations of inferior artists. It was only from Ms 
hand that so much sugar could be swallowed "without making* 
the swallower sick. Copies of verses, writing desks, trinkets 
of amber, were exchanged between the friends. Frederic con- 
fided his writings to Voltaire; and Voltaire apj)lauded, as if 
Frederic had been Eacine and Bossuet in one. One of his 
Eoyal Highness’s performances was • a refutation of Machia- 
velli. Voltaire undertook to convey it to the press. It "was 
entitled the Anti Machiavel, ^and was ■ an 'edifying homily 
against rapacity, perfidy, arbitrary government, unjust war, 
in short, against almost every thing for wdiicli its author is 
now remembered among* men. 

The old King uttered now and then a ferocious growl at the 
diversions of Eheinsberg, But his health w-as broken; his 
end was approaching ;; and his vigour was impahed. He had 
only one pleasme left, that of seeing tall soldiers. He could 
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always be propitiated by a present of a grenadier of six feet 
four or six feet five ; and such presents were from time to tinift 
judiciously offered by his son. 

Early in the year 1 740, Erederich William met death with 
a firmness and dignity worthy of a better and wiser man; and 
Frederic, who had just completed his twenty-eighth year, be- 
came King of Prussia. His character was little understood. 
That he had good abilities, indeed, no person who had talked 
with him, or corresponded with him, could doubt. But the 
easy Epicurean life which he had led, his love of good cookery 
and good wine, of music, of conversation, of light literature, 
led many to regard him as a sensual and intellectual volup- 
tuary. His habit of canting about moderation, peace, liberty, 
and the happiness which a good mind derives from the happi- 
ness of others, had imposed on some who should have knoAvn 
better. Those who thought best of him, expected a Telema- 
chus after E^nelon’s pattern. Others predicted the approach 
of a Medicean age, an age propitious to learning and art, and 
not unpropitious to pleasure. Nobody had the least suspicion 
that a tyrant of extraordinary military and pohtical talents, of 
industry more extraordinary still, without fear, without faith, 
and without mei’cy, had ascended the throne. 

The disappointment of Ealstaff at his old boon-companion’s 
coronation was not more bitter than that which awaited some 
of the hmiates of Eheinsberg. They had long looked forward 
to the accession of their patron, as to the event from which 
their own prosperity and greatness was to date. They had at 
last reached the promised land, the land which they had 
figured to themselves as flowing with milk and honey; and 
they found it a desert. “No more of these fooleries,” was 
the short, sharp admonition given by Erederic to one of them. 
It soon became plain that, in the most important points, the 
new sovereign bore a strong family Idceness to his prede- 
cessor. There was indeed a wide difference between the father 
and the son as respected extent and vigour of intellect, spe- 
culative opinions, amusements, studies, outward demeanour. 
But the grOTuudwork of the character was the same in both. 
To both were common the love of order, the love of business, 
the militai’y taste, the parsimony, the imperious spirit, the 
temper irritable even to ferocity, the pleasure in the pain and 
humiliation of others. But these propensities had in Erederic 
William partaken of the general xmsoundness of his mind, and 
wore a very different aspect when found in eomi>any with the 
strong and cultivated understanding of his successor. Thus, 
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for examjjle, Frederic was as anxicus as any prince could be 
about the efficiency of his army. But this anxiety never de- 
generated into a monomania, hke that which led his father to 
pay fancy prices for giants. Frederic was as thrifty about 
money as any prince or any private man ought to be. But he 
did not conceive, like his father, that it was worth while to 
eat unwholesome cabbages for the purpose of saving four or 
five rixdoUars in the year. Frederic was, we fear, as malevo- 
lent as his father 5 but Frederic’s wit enabled him often to 
show his malevolence in ways more decent than thoseto 
which his father resorted, and to inflict misery and degrada- 
tion by a taunt instead of a blow. Frederic, it is true, by no 
means relinquished his hereditary privilege of kicking and 
cudgelling. His x^ractice, however, as to that matter, differed 
ill some important respects from his father’s. To Frederic 
"William, the mere circumstance that any xiersoiis ivliatever, 
men, women, or children, Prussians 01 foreigners, ^vere within 
reach of his toes and of his cane, to be a sufficient 

reason for xiroceeding to belabour them. Frederic required 
provocation as well as vicinity ; nor was he ever known to in- 
flict this xiaternal species of correction on any but Ms bom 
subjects ; though on one occasion M. Thiebanlt had reason, 
during a few seconds, to anticipate the high honour of being 
an exception to this general rule. 

The character of Frederic was stiU very imperfectly under- 
stood either by his subjects or by his neighbours, when 
events occurred which exhibited it in a strong light. A few 
inoiiths after his accession died Charles YI., Emperor of Ger- 
many, the last descendant, in the male line, of the house of 
Austria. 

Charles left no son, and had, long before his death, relin- 
quished all hoi>es of male issue. During the latter jiart of 
his life, his principal object had been to secure to his de- 
scendants in the female line the many crowns of the house of 
Hai)sbiu'g, With this view he had promulgated a new law of 
succession, widely celebrated throughout Europe under the 
name of the Pragmatic Sanction. By virtue of this law, liis 
daughter, the Archduchess Maria Theresa, wife of Francis of 
Loraine, succeeded to the dominions of her ancestors. 

]Sro sovereign has ever taken possession of a throne by a 
clearer title. All the politics of the Austrian cabinet had, 
during twenty years, been directed to one single end, the 
settlement of the succession. From every person whose rights 
could be considered as injuriously affected, renunciations in 
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tlie most solemn form liad been obtained. Tiie new law liad 
been ratified by tlie Estates of all tbe kingdoms and princi- 
palities wbicb made np tlie great Anstrian monarciiy. Eng- 
land, Erance, Spain, Eussia, Poland, Prussia, Sweden, Den- 
mark, tbe Germanic body, bad bound tbemselves by treaty to 
niaintain tbe Pragmatic Sanction. Tbat instniment was 
placed under tbe protection of tbe public faith of tbe whole 
. civibzed world.. 

Even if no positive stipulations on this subject bad existed, 
tbe arrangement was one wbicb no good man would have 
been willing to disturb. It was a j)eaceable arrangeiiient. It 
was an arrangement acceptable to tbe great population whose 
happiness was chiefly concerned. It was an arrangement 
which made no change in the distribution of power among tbe 
states of Christendom. It was an arrangement wdiieli could 
be set aside only by means of a general -war ; and, if it were 
set aside, the effect would be, that the equHibriuni of Europe 
would be deranged, tbat tbe loyal and patriotic feelings of 
millions would be cruelly outraged, and tbat great provinces 
which bad been united for centuries would be torn from each 
other by main force. 

The sovereigns of Europe were, therefore, bound by every 
obligation which those who are entrusted with povrer over 
their fellow-creatures ought to hold most sacred, to respect 
and defend the rights of the Archduchess. Her situation and 
her personal qualities were such as might be expected to move 
the mind of any generous man to pity, admiration, and chi- 
valrous tenderness. She was in her twenty-fourth year. Her 
form was majestic, her features beautiful, her countenance 
sweet and animated, her voice musical, her deportment gra- 
cious and dignified. In all domestic relations she was without 
reproach. She was married to a husband whom she loved, 
and was on the XDoint of giving birth to a child, when death 
deprived her of her father. The loss of a yoarent and the new 
cares of empire, were too much for her in the delicate state of 
her health. Her spirits were depressed, and her cheek lost its 
bloom. Yet it seemed that she had little cause for anxiety. 
It seemed that justice, humanity, and the faith of treaties 
would have their due weight, and that the settlement so 
solemnly guaranteed would be quietly carried into effect. 
England, Enssia, Poland, and Holland, declared in form their 
intention to adhere to their engagements. The French mi- 
nisters made a veifeal declaration to the same effect. But 
from no quarter did the young Queen of Hungary receive 
VOL. VI. ir'tj ■■ ■ ■ ■ 
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stronger assurances of friendsliip and support than from the 
King of Prussia, 

Yet the King of Prussia, the Anti-Machiavel, had already 
fully determined to commit the great crime of violating his 
plighted faith, of robbing the ally whom he was bound to 
defend, and of plunging all Europe into a long, bloody, and 
desolating war ; and all this for no end whatever, except that 
he might extend his dominions, and see his name in the 
gazettes. He determined to assemble a great army with 
speed and secrecy, to invade Silesia before Maria Theresa 
should be apprised of his design, and to add that rich pro- 
vince to his kingdom. 

We win not condescend to refute at length the pleas which 
the compiler of the Memoirs before us has copied from Doctor 
Preuss. They amount to this, that the House of Brandenburg 
had some ancient pretensions to Silesia, and had in the j)re- 
vious century been compelled, by hard usage on the part of 
the Court of Vienna, to waive those pretensions. It is certain 
that, whoever might originally have been in the right, Prussia 
had submitted. Prince after prince of the House of Branden- 
burg had acquiesced in the existing arrangement. Kay, the 
Court of Berlin had recently been allied mth that of Vienna, 
and had guaranteed the integrity of the Austrian states. Is 
it not perfectly clear that, if antiquated claims are to be set 
up against recent treaties and long possession, the world can 
never be at peace for a day P The laws of all nations have 
wisely established a time of limitation, after which titles, 
however illegitimate in their origin, cannot be questioned. It 
is felt by every body, that to eject a person from his estate on 
the ground of some injustice committed in the time of the 
Tudors would produce all the evils which result from arbi- 
trary confiscation, and would make all property insecure. It 
eoncenis the commonwealth — so runs the legal maxim — ^that 
there be an end of litigation. And simely this maxim is at 
least equally appHcahle to the great commonwealth of states ; 
for in that commonwealth litigation means the devastation of 
provinces, the suspension of trade and industry, sieges like 
tlioseof Badajoz and St. Sebastian, pitched fields like those of 
Eylau and Borodino. We hold that the transfer of Norway 
from Denmark to Sweden was an unjustifiable proceeding ; but 
would the king of Denmark be therefore justified in landing, 
without any new provocation, in Norway, and commencing 
military operations there ? The king of Holland thinks, no 
doubt, that he was unjustly deprived of the Belgian provinces* 
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Grant tliat it were so. 'Wonld he, therefore, he justified in 
marching with an army on Brussels ? The case against Fre- 
deric was still stronger, inasmuch as the injustice of which 
he complained had been committed more than a century be- 
fore. JTor must it be forgotten that he owed the highest 
personal obligations to the House of Austria, It may be 
doubted whether his life had not been preserved by the in- 
tercession of the prince whose daughter he was about to 
plmider. 

To do the King justice, he pretended to no more virtue 
than he had. In manifestoes he might, for form’s sake, insert 
^ some idle stories about his antiquated claim on Silesia ; but 

in his conversations and Memoirs he took a very different tone. 

■ His own words are : “ Ambition, interest, the desire of ma t-ing 

5 people talk about me, carried the day 5 and I decided for war.” 

I ^ Having resolved on his coui'se, he acted with ability and 

I vigoiu’. It was impossible wholly to conceal his preparations ; 

for throughout the Prussian territories regiments, guns, and 
baggage were in motion. The Austrian envoy at Berlin ap- 
I prized his court of these facts, and expressed a suspicion of 

Frederic’s designs ; but the ministers of Maria Theresa re- 
fused to give credit to so black an imputation on a young 
prince who was Imown chiefly by his high professions of in- 
: fcegrity and philanthropy. “We will not,” they wrote, “'we 

cannot, believe it.” 

In the meantime the Piussian forces had been assembled. 

; Without any declaration of war, without any demand for re- 

paration, in the very act of pouring forth compliments and 
\ assmances of good will, Frederic commenced hostilities. 

I Many thousands of his troops were actually in Silesia before 
; the Queen of Hungary knew that he had set up any claim to 

; any part of her territories. At length he sent her a message 

wliich could be regarded only as an insult. If she would but 
let him have Silesia, he would, he said, stand by her against 
any power which should ti-y to deprive her of her other domi- 
nions ; as if he was not akeady bound to stand by her, or as 
if his new promise could be of more value than the old one. 

It was the depth of winter. The cold was severe, and the 
roads heavy with mire. But the Prussians pressed on. Ee- 
sistance was impossible. The Austrian army was then neither 
numerous nor efficient. The small portion of that army 
which lay in Silesia was unprepared for hostilities. Glogaii 
was blockaded; Breslau opened its gates; Ohlau was evacu-- 
ated. A few scattered garrisons still held out ; but the whole 
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open countiy was subjugated : no enemy yentiired to encounter 
tbe King in tlie field ; and, before tbe end of January 1741V 
lie returned to receive the congratulations of Ms subjects at 
Berlin. 

Had tbe Silesian question been merely a question between 
I'rederic and Maria Theresa, it would be iinpossible to acquit 
the Prussian King of gross perfidy. But when we consider 
the effects which his policy produced, and could not fail to 
produce, on the whole community of civilized nations^ we are 
compelled to pronounce a condemnation still more severe. Till 
he began the war, it seemed possible, even probable, that the 
peace of the world would he preserved. The plunder of the 
great Austrian heritage was indeed a strong temptation ; and 
in more than one cabinet ambitious schemes were aMeady 
meditated. But the treaties hy which the Pragmatic Sanction 
had been guaranteed were express and recent. To throw all 
Em-ope into confusion for a piupose clearly unjust, was no 
light matter. England was true to her engagements. The 
voice of Flemy had always been for peace. He had a con- 
science. He was now in extreme old age, and was iinwilliiig, 
after a life which, when his situation was considered, must be 
pronounced singularly pure, to carry the fresh stain of a great 
crime before the tribunal of his God. Even the vain amd un- 
principled Belle-Isle, whose whole life was one wild day-dream 
of conquest and spoliation, felt that Prance, bound as she was 
by solemn stipulations, could not, without disgrace, make a 
direct attack on the Austrian dominions. Charles, Elector of 
Bavaria, pretended that he had a right to a large part of the 
inheritance which the Pragmatic Sanction gave to the Queen 
of Hungary ; but he was not sufficiently powerful to move 
without support. It might, therefore, not unreasonably be 
exj)ected that, after a short jperiod of restlessness, all the po- 
tentates of Christendom would acquiesce in the arrangements 
made by the late Emperor. But the selfish rapacity of the 
King of Prussia gave the signal to his neighbours. His ex- 
ample quieted their sense of shame. His success led them to 
underrate the difficulty of dismembering the Austrian mon- 
archy. The whole world sprang to arms. Gn the head of 
Frederic is all the blood which was shed in a war which raged 
during many years and in every quarter of the globe, the blood 
of the column of Pontenoy, the blood of the mountaineers 
who were slaughtei^ed at CiiUoden. The evils ];)roduced by Ms 
wickedness were felt in lands where the name of Prussia was 
unknown ; and, in order that he might rob a neighbour whom 
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lie liad promised to defend^ men fougM on tlie coast of 
Coroiiiandel, and red men scalped each other by the Gi-eat 
Lakes of ISTorth America.' 

Silesia had been occupied without a battle ; but the Austria u 
troops were advancing to the relief of the fortresses ■which 
still held out. In the spring Frederic rejoined his army. He 
had seen little of war, and ha>d never commanded any great 
body of men in the field. It is not, therefore, strange that his 
first military operations showed little of that skill which, at 
a later period, was the admiration of Europe. What coiiiiois- 
seurs say of some pictures painted by Eaphael in his youth, 
may be said of this camjjaign. It was in Fredericks early bad 
manner. Fortunately for him, the generals to whom he was 
opposed were men of small capacity. The discipline of his 
own troops, particularly of the infantry, was unequalled in 
that age ; and some able and experienced officers were at 
hand to assist him with their advice. Of these, the most dis- 
tinguished was Field-Marshal Schwerin, a brave adventurer 
of Pomeranian extraction, who had served half the govern- 
ments in Europe, had borne the commissions of the States 
General of Holland and of the Dulve of Mecklenburg, had 
fought mider Marlborough at Blenheim, aiid had been with 
Charles the Ihvelfth at Bender. 

Frederic’s first battle was fought at Molwitz; and never 
did the career of a great commander open in a more inauspi- 
cious manner. His army was victorious. Hot only, ho^vever, 
did he not establish his title to the character of an able ge- 
neral ; but he was so unfortunate as to make it doubtful whe- 
ther he possessed the vulgar courage of a soldier. The cavalry, 
which he commanded in person, was put to flight. Unaccus- 
tomed to the tumult and carnage of a field of battle, he lost 
his self-possession, and listened too readily to those who urged 
him to save himself. His English grey carried him many 
miles from the field, while Schwerin, though wounded in two 
places, manfully upheld the day. The skill of the old Field- 
Marshal and the steadiness of the Pxmssian battalions pre- 
vailed ; and the Austrian army was driven from the field with 
the loss of eight thousand men. 

The news was carried late at night to a mill in which the 
King had taken shelter. It gave him a bitter pang. He was 
successful; but he owed his success to dispositions which S' 

others had made, and to the valour of men who had fought ; 1' 

while he was flying. So unpromising was the first appear- “ g 

ance of the greatest warrior of that age. 
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The battle of Molwitz was the signal for a general explosion 
thronghont Europe. Bavaria took up arms. Erance, not yet 
declaring herself a principal in the war^ took part in it as an 
ally of Bavaria. The two great statesmen to whom mankind 
had owed many years of tranquillity, disappeared about this 
time from the scene, but not till they had both been guilty of 
the weakness of sacrificing their sense of jnstice and their love 
of peace to the vain hope of preserving their power. Flenry, 
sinking nnder age and infirmity, was borne down by the im- 
petuosity of Belle-Isle. Walpole retired from the service of 
his ungrateful countr}^ to his woods and paintings at Hough- 
ton ; and his power devolved on the daring and eccentric 
Carteret. As were the miaisters, so were the nations. Thirty 
years during which Europe had, with few interruptions, en- 
joyed repose, had prepared the public mind for great military 
efforts. A new generation had grown up, which could not 
remember the siege of Turin or the slaughter of Malplaquet ; 
which knew war by nothing but its trophies ; and which, while 
it looked with pride on the tapestries at Blenheim, or the 
statue in the Place of Victories, little thought by what priva- 
tions, by what waste of private fortunes, by how many bitter 
tears, conquests must be purchased. 

For a time fortune seemed adverse to the Queen of Hun- 
gary. Frederic invaded Moravia. The French and Bavarians 
penetrated into Bohemia, and were there joined by the Saxons. 
Prague was taken. The Elector of Bavaria was raised by the 
suffrages of his colleagues to the Imperial throne, a throne 
which the practice of centuries had almost entitled the House 
of Austria to regard as a hereditary possession. 

Yet was the spirit of the haughty daughter of the Caesars 
unbroken. Hungary was still hers by an unquestionable title ; 
and although her ancestors had found Hmigary the most nin- 
tinous of all their kingdoms, she resolved to trust herself to 
the fidelity of a people, rude indeed, turbulent, and impatient 
of oppression, but brave, generous, and simple -hearted. In 
the midst of distress and peril she had given birth to a son, 
afterwards the Emperor Joseph the Second. Scarcely had she 
risen from her conch, when she hastened to Presburg. There, 
in the sig'ht of an innumerable multitude, she was crowned 
with the crown and robed with the robe of St. Stephen. Ho 
spectator could restrain his tears when the beautiful young 
mother, still weak from child-bearing, rode, after the fashion 
of her, fathers, up the Mount of Defiance, unsheathed the an- 
cient sword of state, shook it towards north and south, east 
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and west, and, with, a glow on her pale face, challenged the 
four corners of the world to dispute her rights and those of 
her boy. At the first sitting of the Diet she appeared clad 
in deep mourning for her father, and in pathetic and digni- 
fied words implored her people to support her just cause. 
Magnates and deputies sprang up, half drew their sabres, and 
with eager voices vowed to stand by her with then- lives and 
foidiunes. Till then, her firmness had never once forsaken her 
before the public eye ; but at that shout she sanlc down upon 
her throne, and wept aloud. Still more touching was the 
sight when, a few days later, she came again before the Es- 
tates of her realm, and held up before them the little Archduke 
in her arms.^ Then it was that the enthusiasm of Hungary 
bi'oke forth hito that war-cry which soon resounded throunh"^ 
out Europe, “ Let us die for om- Erng, Maria Theresa ! ” 

In the meantime, Frederic was meditating a change ot 
policy. He had no wish to raise France to supreme power 
on the Continent, at the expense of the House of Hapsburo-. 
His first object was to rob the Queen of Hungary. His 
second object was that, if possible, nobody should rob her 
but himself. He had entered into engagements with the 
powers leagued against Austria ; but these engagements wei’e 
in his estimation of no more force than the guarantee for- 
merly given to the Pragmatic Sanction. His plan now was 
to secure his share of the plunder by betraying his accom- 
plices. Maria Theresa was little inclined to listen to any 
such compromise ; but the English government represented 
to her so strongly the necessity of buying off Frederic, that 
she agreed to negotiate. The negotiation would not, how- 
ever, have ended in a treaty, had not the arms of Frederic 
been crowned with a second victory. Prince Charles of 
Loraine, brother-in-law to Maria Theresa, a bold and active, 
though unfortunate general, gave battle to the Prussians at 
Chotusitz, and was defeated. The King- was still only a 
learner of the military art. He acknowledged, at a later 
period, that his success on this occasion was to be attributed, 
not at all to his own generalship, but solely to the valour and 
steadiness of his troops. He completely effaced, however, 
by his personal courage and energy, the stain which Molwitz 
had left on his reputation. 

A peace, concluded under the English mediation, was the 
fruit of this battle. Maria Theresa ceded Silesia : Frederic 
abandoned his allies : Saxony followed his example 5 and the 
Queen was left at liberty to turn her whole force against 
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' France and Bavaria. She was every where trininphant. The 

French were compelled to evacuate Bohemia, and with diffi- 
culty effected their escape. The whole line of their retreat 
might be tracked by the corpses of thousands who had died 
of cold, fatigue and hunger. Many of those who reached 
their country carried with them the seeds of death. Bavaria 
wa s overrun by bands of ferocious warriors from that bloody 
debatable land which lies on the frontier between Ghristen- 
dom and Mam. The terrible names of the Pandoor, the 
Croat, and the Hussai", then first became familiar to western 
Europe. The unfortunate Charles of Bavaria, vanquished 
by Austria, betrayed by Prussia, driven from his hereditary 
i, ; states, and neglected by his allies, was hurried by shame and 

' remorse to an untimely end. An English army appeared in 

; the heart of Germany, and defeated the French at Dettingeii, 

The Austrian captains already began to talk of completing 
,! 1 1 the work of Marlboi'ougii and Eugene, and of compelling 

France to relinquish Alsace and the Three Bishoprics. 

The Court of Versailles, in this peril, looked to Frederic 
for help. He had been guilty of two great treasons : perhaps 
he might be induced to commit a third. The Duchess of 
I Chateauroux then held the chief influence over the feeble 

Lewis. She determined to send an agent to Berlin ; and 

Voltaire was selected for the mission. He eagerly undei'took 
the task ; for, while his literary fame filled all Europe, he was 
troubled with a childish craving for political distinction. He 
was vain, and not without reason, of his address, and of bis 
insinuating eloquence; and he flattered himself that he pos- 
sessed boundless influence over the King' of Prussia. The 
truth was that he knew, as yet, only one corner of Frederic’s 
character. He was well acquainted with all the ]^etty vani- 
ties and affectations of the poetaster; but was not aware that 
these foibles were united with all the talents and vices which 
lead to success in active life, and that the imlucky versifier 
who pestered him with reams of middling Alexandrines, was 
the most vigilant, suspicions, and severe of politicians. 

Voltaire was received vdth every mark of respect and friend- 
ship, was lodged in the palace, and had a seat daily at the 
royal table. The negotiation was of an extraordinary de- 
scription. Nothing can be conceived more whimsical than 
the conferences which took place between the first literary 
man and the first practical man of the age, whom a strange 
weakness had induced to exchange their parts. The great 
poet would talk of nothing but treaties and giiarantees, and 
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tlie great King of HotMng but metaphors and rhymes. On 
one occasion Voltaire put into his Majesty’s hands a paper 
on the state of Etu’ope, and received it back with verses 
scrawled on the margin. In secret they both laughed at 
each othei’. Voltaire did not spare the King’s poems; and 
the King has left on record bis opinion of Voltaire’s diplo- 
macy. “ He had no credentials,” says Krederic, “ and the 
whole mission was a joke, a mei'e farce.” 

But what the influence of Voltaire could not efPect, the 
rapid progress of the Austrian arms effected. If it should be 
in the power of Maria Theresa and George the Second to 
II. dictate terms of peace to France, what chance was there that 

Prussia wordd long retain Silesia? Frederic’s conscience 
told him that he had acted perfidiously and inhumanly to- 
wards the Queen of Hungary. That her resentment was 
; strong she had given ample proof; and of her respect for 

\ treaties he judged by his own. Guarantees, he said, were 

: mere filigree, pretty to look at, but too brittle to bear the 

I slightest pressure. He thought it his safest course to ally 

himself closely to France, and again to attack the Empress 
i Queen. Accordingly in the autumn of 1744, without notice, 

without any decent pretext, he recommenced hostilities, 
marched through the electorate of Saxony without troubling 

1 himself about the permission of the Elector', invaded Bo- 

hemia, took Prague, and even menaced Vienna. 

It was now that, for the first time, he experienced the in- 
constancy of fortune. An Austrian army under Charles of 

i Loraine threatened his communications with Silesia. Saxony 

was aU in arms behind him. He found it necessary to save 
himself by a retreat. He afterwards owned that his failure 
i| was the natural effect of his own blunders. No general, he 

said, had ever committed greater faults. It must be added, 
that to the reverses of this campaign he always ascribed his 
subsequent successes. It was in the midst of difficulty and 
disgrace that he caught the first clear glimpse of the^prin- 
i ciples of the military art. 

The memorable year 1745 followed. The war raged by 
I i sea and land, in Italy, in Germany, and in Flanders ; and even 

England, after many years of profound internal quiet, saw, 
for the last time, hostile ai-mies set in battle array against 
i each othei’. This year is memorable in the life of Frederic, 

: I as the date at which his noviciate in the art of war may be 

I said to have terminated. There have been great captains 

' whose precocious and self-taught military skill resembled 
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mtuition. Cond^ Clive, and Napoleon are exanii)les. But 
Frederic was not one of these brilliant portents. His profi- 
ciency in military science was simply the proficiency which 
a man of vigorous faculties makes in any science to which he 
apj)lies his mind mth earnestness and industry. It was at 
Hohenfriedberg that he first proved how much he had pro- 
fited by his errors, and by their consequences. His victory 
on that day was chiefly due to his skilful dispositions, and 
convinced Eimope that the prince who, a few years before, 
had stood aghast in the rout of Molwitz, had attained in the 
military art a mastery equalled by none of his contempo- 
raries, or equalled by Saxe alone. The victory of Hohen- 
friedberg was speedily followed by that of Sorr. 

In the nieantime the arms of France had been victorious 
in the Low Countries. Frederic had no longer reason to fear 
that Maria Theresa would be able to give law to Europe, and 
he began to meditate a fourth breach of his engagements. 
The court of Versailles was alarmed and mortified. A letter 
of earnest exi^ostnlation, in the handwriting of Lewis, ivas 
sent to Berlin ; but in vain. In the autumn of 1745, Frederic 
made peace with England, and, before the close of the year, 
wifch Austria also. The pretensions of Charles of Bavaria 
could present no obstacle to an accommodation. That nn- 
hapj)y prince was no more ; and Francis of Loraine, the hus- 
band of Maria Theresa, was raised, with the general assent 
of the Germanic body, to the Imperial throne. 

Prussia was again at peace ; but the Euroi)ean war lasted 
till, in the year 1748, it was terminated by the treaty of Aix- 
la-Chapelle. Of all the powers that had taken part in it, the 
only gainer was Frederic. Not only had he added to his 
patrimony the fine province of Silesia ; he had, by his un- 
principled dexterity, succeeded so well in alternately depres- 
sing the scale of Austria and that of France, that he was 
geiierafly regarded as holding the balance of Europe, a high 
dignity for one who ranked lowest among kings, and whose 
great-grandfather had been no more than a Margrave. By 
the public, the King of Prussia was considered as a politician 
destitute alike of morality and decency, insatiably rapacious, 
and shamelessly false; nor was the public much in the ivrong. 
He was at the same time allowed to be a man of parts, a 
rising general, a shrewd negotiator and administrator. Those 
qualities wherein he surpassed all mankind, were as yet un- 
known to others or to himself ; for they were qualities which 
shine out only on a dark ground. His career had hitherto. 
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With little interruption, been prosperous ; and it was only in 
adversity, in adversity which seemed without hope or resom^ce, 
in adversity which would have overwhelmed even men cele- 
brated for strength of mind, that his real greatness could 
be shown. ' 

He had, from the commencement of his reign, applied him- 
self to public business after a fashion unknown among tings. 
Lewis XIV-, indeed, had been his own prime minister, and 
had exercised a general superintendence over all the depart- 
ments of the government ; J)ut this was not sufficient for Fred- 
eric. He was not content with being his own prime minister; 
he would be his own sole minister. Under him there was 
210 room, not merely for a Eichelieu or a Mazarin, but for a 
Colbert, a Louvois, or a Torcy. A love of labour for its own 
sake, a restless and insatiable longing to dictate, to inter- 
meddle, to make his power felt, a profound scorn and distrust 
of his fellow-creatures, made him unwilling to ask counsel, to 
confide important secrets, to delegate ample powers. The 
highest functionaries under his government were mere clerks, 
and were not so much trusted by him as valuable clerks are 
often timsted by the heads of departments. He was his own 
treasurer, Ms own commander-in-chief, his own intendant of 
public works, his own minister for trade and justice, for home 
affairs and foreign affairs, his own master of the horse, steward, 
and chamberlain. Matters of which no chief of an office in 
any other government would ever hear were, in this singular 
monarchy, decided by the King in person. If a traveller 
wished for a good place to see a review, he had to write to 
Frederic, and received next day, from a royal messenger, 
Fredericks answer signed by Frederic’s own hand. This was 
an extravagant, a morbid activity. The public business would 
assuredly have been better done if each department had been 
put under a man of talents and integrity, and if the King 
had contented himself with a general control. In this man- 
ner the advantages which belong to unity of design, and the 
advantages which belong to the division of labour, would 
have been to a great extent combined. But such a system 
would not have suited the peculiar temper of Frederic. He 
could tolerate no will, no reason, in the state save his own. 
He wished for no abler assistance than that of penmen who 
had just understanding enough to translate and transcribe, 
to make out his scrawls, and to put his concise Yes and Ko 
into an official form. Of the higher intellectual faculties. 
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there is as iiinch in a copying machine, or a lithographic 
press, as he required from a secretary of the cabinet. 

His own exei’tions were such as were hardly to be expected 
from a human body or a human mind. At Potsdam, his or- 
dinary residence, he rose at three in summer and four in win- 
ter, A page soon appeared, with a large basket full of all the 
letters which had arrived for the King by the last cotirier, 
despatches from ambassadors, reports from oflScers of revenue, 
plans of buildings, proposals for draining marshes, complaints 
from persons who thought themselves aggrieved, apj)lications 
from persons who wanted titles, military commissions, and 
civil situations. He examined the seals with a keen eye ; for 
he was never for a moment free from the suspicion that some 
fraud might be practised on him. Then he read the letters, 
divided them into several packets, and signified his pleasure, 
generally by a mark, often by two or three words, now and 
then by some cutting epigram. By eight he had generally 
finished this part of his task. The adjutant- general was then 
in attendance, and received instructions for the day as to all 
the military arrangements of the kingdom. Then the King 
went to review his guards, not a*s kings ordinarily review 
their guards, but with the minute attention and severity of 
an old driU-sergeant. In the meantime the four cabinet sec-^ 
retaries had been employed in answering the letters on which 
the King had that morning signified his will. These unhappy 
men were forced to work all the year round like negro slaves 
in the time of the sngar-croj). They never had a hoLday. 
They never knew what it was to dine. It was necessary that, 
before they stirred, the}^ should finish the whole of their work. 
The King, always on his guard against treachery, took from 
the heap a handful of letters at random, and looked into them 
to see •whether his instructions had been exactly followed, 
Tliis was no bad security against foul play on the part of the 
secretaries ; for if one of them were detected in a trick, he 
might think himself fortmiate if he escaped with five years of 
imprisonment in a dungeon. Prederic then signed the re- 
plies, and all were sent off the same evening. 

The general principles on which this strange government 
was conducted, deserve attention. The policy of Frederic was 
essentially the same as his father\s ; but Pi^ederic, while he 
carried that policy to lengths to which his fiither never 
thought of carrying it, cleared it at the same time ftom the 
absurdities with which his father had encumbered it. The 
King’s first object was to have a great, efficient, and weE- 
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kained army. He liad a kingdom wMck in extent and popu- 
lation was kardly in tke second rank of European powers ; 
and yet ke aspired to a place not inferior to tkat of tke soyg- 
reigns of England, France, and Austria. Fortkat end it was 
necessary tkat Prussia skould be all sting. Lewis XY., witli 
five times as many subjects as Frederic, and more tkaii five 
times as large a revenne, kad not a more formidable army. 
Tke proportion wkick tke soldiers in Prussia bore to tke 
people seems kardly credible. Of tke males in tke vigour of 
life, a seventk part were probably under arms ; and tliis great 
force kad, by drillings by reviewing, and by tke unsparing 
use of cane and scourge, been taugktto perform all evolutions 
witk a rapidity and a precision wkick would kave astonisked 
Yillars or Eugene. Tke elevated feelings wkick are necessaiy 
to tke best kind of army were tken wanting to tlie Prussian 
service. In tkose ranks were not found tke religious and po^ 
Htical entliusiasm wkick inspired tke pikemen of Cromwell, 
tke patriotic ardour, tke tkirst of glory, tke devotion to a 
great lea der, wkick inflamed tke old Gnard of Napoleon. But 
in all tke meckanical parts of tke military calling, tke Prus- 
sians were as superior to tke Englisk and Frenck troops of 
tkat day as tke Englisk and Frenck troops to a rustic militia. 

Tkougk tke pay of tke Prussian soldier was small, tkougk 
every rixdoUar of extraordinary ckarge was scrutinised by 
Frederic witk a vigilance and suspicion suck as Mr. Josepli 
Hume never brougkt to tke examination of an army estimate, 
tke expense of suck an establiskment was, for tke means of 
tke country, enormous. In order tkat it migkt not be utterly 
ruinous, it was necessary tkat every otker expense skould be 
cut down to tke lowest possible point. Accordingly Frederic, 
tkougk kis dominions bordered on tke sea, bad no navy. He 
iieitker kad nor wished to kave colonies. His judges, kis 
fiscal officers, were meanly paid. His ministers at foreign 
courts walked on foot, or drove shabby old carriages till tke 
axletrees gave way. Even to Ms highest diplomatic agents, 
who resided at London and Paris, ke allowed less than a 
thousand pounds sterling a year. Tke royal kotisekold was 
managed witk a frugality unusual in tke establiskments of 
opulent subjects, unexampled in any other palace. Tke King 
loved good eating and drinking, and during great part of kis 
life took pleasure in seeing Ms table surrounded by guests ; 
yet tke whole ckarge of Ms kitchen was brought within tke 
sum of two thousand pounds sterling a year. He examined 
every extraordinary item with a care which migkt be thought 
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to suit the mistress, of s^r- hoarding house better than a great 
prince., , ’When. more than four rixdoUars were asked of him 
for a hundred oysters, he, stemed as if he. had heard that one 
of his generals had sold a fortress to the Empress Queen. 
Not a bottle of Champagne was uncorked -without his express 
order. The game of the royal parks and forests^ a serious 
head, of expenditure in most kingdoms, was to him a source 
of profit. . The ..whole was farmed out: and though the far- 
mers were almost ruined by their contract, the King would 
grant them no remission. His -wardrobe consisted of one fine 
gala dress, which lasted him all his life ; of two or three old 
coats fit for Monmouth Street, of yellow waistcoats soiled with 
snuff, and . of huge hoots embrowned by time. One taste 
alone sometimes allured him beyond the limits, of - parsimony, 
nay, eyen beyond the limits of prudence, the taste for build- 
ing. In all other things his economy was such as we might 
call by a harsher name, if we did not reflect that his funds 
were drawn from a heavily taxed people, and that it was im- 
possible for liim, without excessive t3n.'aiiiiy, to keep up 
at once a formidable army and a splendid court. 

Considered as an administrator, Frederic had undoubtedly 
many titles to praise. Order was strictly maintained through- 
out his dominions. Property was secure. A great liberty of 
speaking and of writing was allowed. Confident in the irre- 
sistible strength derived from a great army, the King looked 
down on malcontents and libellers with a wise disdain ; and 
gave little encouragement to spies and informers. l-Vlien 
he was told of the disaffection of one of his subjects, 
he merely asked, How many thousand men can he bring 
into the field He once saw a crowd staring at something 
on a wall. He rode up, and found that the object of curiosity 
was a scurrilous placard against liimself. The placard had 
been posted up so high that it was not easy to read it. 
Fi’ederie ordered his attendants to take it down and put it 
lower. ^“^My j^eople and lie said, ha.TC come to an agree- 
ment which satisfies us both. They are to say -what they 
please, and I am to do what I please.” No person would 
lia.ve dared to publish in London satires on George II. ap- 
proaching to the atrocity of those satires on Frederic, which 
the booksellers at Berlin sold with impunity. One bookseUer 
sent to tlie jialace a copy of the most stinging lampoon that 
perhaps was ever written in the world, the Memoirs of Vol- 
taire, published by Beaumarchais, and asked for his majesty’s 
orders. Do not advertise it in an offensive manner,” said 
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the King, but sell it by all meams.:- IKope it will pay you 
well.”* Eiven among statesmen accustomed to- the license of 
a free press, , such steadfastness of ^mind ias this is not yery 
common. , ; 

‘ It is 'due also to the memory, of - Frederic to say that he 
eaa-nestly laboured to secure to his people the great blessing 
of cheap and speedy justice.- He was one of the first rulers 
who abolished the cruel and absurd practice of torturei Ho 
sentence of death, pronounced by the ordinary tribunalSj was 
executed without his sanction; and his sanction, except in 
cases of murder, was rarely given. Towards his troops he 
acted in a very different manner. Military offences were 
punished With such barbarous scourging that to be shot was 
considered by the Prussian soldier as a secondary punishment. 
Indeed, the principle which pervaded Frederic’s whole policy 
was this, that the more severely the army is governed, the 
safer it is to treat the rest of the community with lenity. 

Eeligious persecution was unknown under his government, 
unless some foolish and unjust restrictions which lay upon 
the Jews may be regarded as forming an exception. His 
policy with respect to the Catholics of Silesia presented an 
honourable contrast to the policy which, under very aimilar 
ciremnstances, England long followed with respect to the 
Catholics of Ireland. Every foi*m of religion and irreligion 
found an asylum in his states. The scoffer whom the par- 
liaments of France had sentenced to a cruel death, was con- 
soled by a commission in the Prussian service. The Jesuit 
who could show his face nowhere else, who in Britain was 
still subject to penal laws, who was proscribed by France, 
Spain, . Portugal and Haples, who had been given up even by 
the Vatican, found safety and the means of subsistence in 
the Prussian dominions. 

Most of the vices of Frederic’s administration resolve 
themselves into one vice, the spirit of meddling. The inde- 
fatigable activity of his intellect, his dictatorial temper, his 
military habits, all inclined him to this great fault. He 
filled his people as he drilled his grenadiers. Capital and 
industry were diverted from their natural direction by a 
crowd of preposterous regulations. There was a monopoly 
of coffee, a monopoly of tobacco, a monopoly of refined sugar. 
The public money, of which the Zing was generally so 
sparing, was lavishly spent in ploughing bogs, in planting 
mulbeny trees amidst the sand, in bringing sheep from Spain 
to improve the Saxon wool,- in bestowing prizes for fine yarn. 
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in building manufactories of porcelain, inaiinfactories of 
carpets, manufactories of hardware, manufactories of lace. 
ISTeitlier tlie experience of other rulers, nor his own, could 
ever teach him that something more than an edict and o 
grant of public money was required to create a Lyons, a 
Brussels, or a Birmingham. 

For his commercial policy, however, there was some excuse. 
He had on his side illustrious examples and popular i)rejndice. 
Grrievously as he erred, he erred in company with his age. 
In other departments his meddling was altogether without 
apology. He interfered with the course of justice as well as 
with the course of trade; and set up his own crude notions 
of equity against the law as expounded by the unanimous 
voice of the gravest magistrates. It never occurred to him 
that men whose lives were passed in adjudicating on questions 
of civil right were more likely to form correct opinions on 
such questions than a prince whose attention was divided 
among a thousand objects, and who had never read a law- 
book through. The resistance opposed to him by the tribunals 
inflamed him to fiiiy. He reviled his Chancellor. He kicked 
the shins of his Judges. He did not, it is true, intend to act 
unjustly. He firnity believed that he was doing right, and 
defending the cause of the poor against the wealthy. Yet 
this well-meant meddling probably did far more harm than 
all the explosions of his evil passions during the whole of his 
long reign. We could make shift to live under a debauchee 
or a tyrant; but to be ruled by a busybody is more than 
human nature can bear. 

The same passion for directing and regulating appeared in 
eveiy King’s policy. Every lad of a certain sta- 

tion in life was forced to go to certain schools within the 
Prussian dominions. If a young Prussian repaired, though 
but for a few weeks, to Leyden or Gottingen, for the pui'pose 
of stud}^, the offence was punished with civil disabilities, and 
sometimes with the confiscation of property. Nobody was 
to travel without the royal j)ermission. If the periiiissioii 
were granted, the pocket money of the tourist was fixed by 
royal ordinance. A merchant might take with him two hun- 
dred and fifty rixdollars in gold, a noble was allowed to take 
four Imnclred ; for it may be observed, in passing, that Ered- 
eric studiously kept up the old distinction between the nobles 
and the community. In speculation, he was a French philo- 
sopher, but in action, a German prince. He talked and wrote 
about the privileges of blood in the style of Sfeyes; but in 
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practice no chapter in the empire looked ■with a keener eye 
to genealogies and qnarterings. 

Such was Frederic the Euler. But there was another 
Frederic, the Frederic of Eheinsberg, the fiddler and flute- 
player, the poetaster and metaphysician. Amidst the cares 
of state the King had retained his passion for music, for 
reading, for writing, for literary society. To these amuse- 
xnents he devoted all the time that he could snatch from the 
husuiess of war and government; and perhaps more light is 
thrown on Ms character by what passed during his hours of 
relaxation, than by his battles or his laws. 

It was the just boast of Schiller that, in his country, no 
Augustus, no Lorenzo, had watched over the infancy of poetry. 
The rich and energetic language of Lnther, driven by the 
Latin from the schools of pedants, and by the French from 
the palaces of kings, had taken refuge among the people. Of 
the powers of that language Frederic had no notion. He 
generally spoke of it, and of those who used it, with the con- 
tempt of ignorance. His library consisted of French books ; 
at his table nothing was heai’d but French conversation. The 
associates of his hours of relaxation were, for the most part, 
foreigners. Britain fiiniislied to the royal circle two distiii- 
gnished men, born in the highest rank, and driven by civil 
dissensions from the land to which, under hax3pier circum- 
stances, their talents and virtues might have been a source of 
strength and glory. George Keith, Earl Marischal of Scot- 
land, had taken arms for the house of Stuart in 1715 ; and liis 
younger brother James, then only seventeen years old, had 
fought gallantly by his side. When all was lost they retired 
together to the Continent, roved from country to country, 
served under various standards, and so bore themselves as to 
win the resi)ect and good will of many who had no love for the 
Jacobite cause. Their long wanderings terminated at Pots- 
dam ; nor had Frederic any associates who deserved or obtained 
so large a share of his esteem. They were not only accom- 
plished men, but nobles and warriors, cai)able of serving him 
in war and diplomacy, as well as of amusing him at supper. 
Alone of all his companions they appear never to have had 
i:eason to comxDlaiii of his deiiieanom: towards them. Some 
of those who laiew the palace best pronounced that Lord 
Marischal was the only human being whom Frederic ever 
really loved. 

Italy sent to the parties at Potsdam the ingenious and 
amiable Algarotti, and Bastiani, the most crafty^ cautious, 
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and servile of Abbes- But tbe greater part of tlie society 
wliicli Frederic liad assembled round bim^, was drawn from 
Pi'ance. Maupertuis bad acquired some celebrity by the 
journey wbicb be bad made to Lapland^ for the purpose of 
ascertamiiig, by actual measurement, tlie sbape of our planet. 
Ho wes placed in the Cbair of tlie Academy of Berlin a bum- 
ble imitation of tlie renowned Academy of Paris. Baculard 
‘JD’Arnaud, a young poet, wbo was tbouglit to have given 
pi'omise of great things, had been induced to quit bis country, 
and to reside at the Prussian Court. The Marquess D’Argens 
was among the King’s favourite companions, on account, as it 
should seem, of the strong opposition between their charac- 
ters. The parts of H’Argeiis were good, and his manners 
those of a finisbed Prencb gentleman ; but bis whole soul was 
dissolved in sloth, timidity, and self-indulgence. His was one 
of that abject class of minds which are superstitious ivitbout 
being religious. Hating Christianity with a rancour which 
made him incapable of rational enquiry, unable to see in the 
harmony and beanty of the universe the traces of divine power 
and wisdom, he was the slave of dreams and omens, would not 
sit down to table with thirteen in company, turned pale if the 
salt fell towards him, begged his guests not to cross their 
hnives and forks on their plates, and would not for the world 
commence a journey on Friday. His health was a subject of 
constant anxiety to him. Whenever his head ached, or his 
pulse beat quick, his dastardly fears and effeminate precau- 
tions were the jest of aU Beidin. All this suited the King’s 
purpose admirably. He wanted somebody by whom he might 
be amused, and whom he might despise. When he wished to 
pass half an hour in easy polished conversation, D’Argens 
was an excellent companion; when lie wanted to A’^ent his 
spleen and contempt, D’Argens was an excellent butt. 

With these associates, and others of the same class, Frederic 
loved to spend the time Avhich he could steal from public cares. 
He Avished his supper-parties to be gay and easy. He invited 
his guests to lay aside all restraint, and to forget that he Avas 
at the head of a hundred and sixty thousand soldiers, and Avas 
absolute master of the life and liberty of all avIio sat at laeat 
Avitli him. There was, therefore, at tliese parties tlio out- 
ward show of ease. The wit and learning of tlxo company 
were ostentatiously displayed. The discussions on history 
and literature Avere often highly interesting. But the absur- 
dity of all the religions knoAvn among men AAais the chief topic 
of conversation ; and the audacity with Avhich doctrines and 
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names venerated tlirougliout Christendom Tvei*e treated on 
these occasions startled even pei’sons accnstomed to the 
society of French and English freethinkers. Eeal liberty, 
however, or real affection, was in this brilliant society not to 
be fonnd. Absolute kings seldom have friends : and Frederic’s 
fa^ts were such as, even where perfect equality exists, m^VA 
friendship exceedingly precarious. He had indeed many 
qualities, which, on a first acquaintance, were captivating. 
His conversation was lively ; his maimers, to those whom he 
desired to fdease, were even caressing. No man could flatter 
with more delicacy. No man succeeded more completely in 
inspiring those who approached him with vague hopes of some 
great advantage from his kindness. But under this fair ex- 
terior ho was a tjrant, suspicious, disdainfcd, and malevolent. 
He had one taste which may be pardoned in a boy, hut which 
when habitually and deliberately indulged by a man of matm-e 
age and strong understanding, is almost invariably the sign 
of a bad heart, a taste for severe practical jokes. If a courtier 
was fond of dress, oil was flung over his richest suit. If he 
was fond of money, some prank was invented to make him dis- 
burse more than he could spare. If he was hypochondi-iacal, 
he was made to believe that he had the dropsy. If he had 
particularly set his heart on, visiting a place, a letter was 
forged to frighten him from going thither. Tliese things, it 
may be said, are trifles. They are so ; but they are indica- 
tions, not to be mistaken, of a nature to which the sight of 
human suffering and human degradation is an agreeable 
excitement. 

Frederic had a keen eje for the foibles of others, and loved 
to communicate his discoveries. He had some talent for sar- 
casm, and considerable skill in detecting the sore places where 
sarcasm would be most acutely felt. His vanity, as well as 
his malignity, found gratification in the vexation and confusion 
of those who smarted under his caustic jests. Yet in truth hia 
success on these occasions belonged quite as much to the kino’ 
as to the wit. We read that Commodus descended, sword 
in hand, into the arena against a wretched gladiator, armed 
only with a foil of lead, and after shedding the blood of the 
helpless victim, struck medals to commemorate the inglorious 
victory. The triumphs of Frederic in the war of repartee 
were of much the same kind. How to deal with him was the 
most puzzling of questions. To appear constrained in his 
presence was to disobey his commands, and to spoil his amuse- 
ment. Yet if his associates were enticed by his gracioiisness 
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to indulge ill tlie familiaiity of a cordial intimacy, lie y,vsis 
certain to make tliem repent of tlieir presumption by some 
cruel liiiiniliation. To resent liis affronts was perilous ; yet 
not to resent tliem was to deserve and to invite tlieiii. In iiis 
view, tliose wlio mutinied were insolent and ungrateful ; those 
who submitted were curs made to receive bones and kickings 
with the same fawning patience. It is, indeed, difficult to con- 
ceive how anything short of the rage of liuiiger should have 
indue(id men to bear the misery of being the associates of the 
Great King. It was no lucrative post. His Ma^jesty was as 
severe and economical in his friendships as in the other charges 
of his establishment, and as unlikely to give a rixdollar too 
much for his guests as for his dinners. The sum which 
he allowed to a poet or a philosoiilier ^vas the very smallest 
sum for which such poet or philosopher could be induced 
to sell himself into slavery; and the bondsman might 
think himself fortunate, if what had been so grudgingly 
given was not, after years of suffering, rudely and arbitrarily 
withdrawn. 

Potsdam was, in truth, wdiat it was called by one of its 
most illustrious inmates, the Palace of Alcina. At the first 
glance it seemed to be a delightful spot, where every intel- 
leetual and physical enjopnent awaited the happy adventurer. 
Every new comer was received with eager hospitality, intoxi- 
cated with flattery, encouraged to exjyect prosperity and 
greatness. It was in vain that a long suceession of 
favourites who had entered that abode with delight and 
and who, after a short term of delusive happiness, 
had been doomed to expiate their folly by years of wretched- 
ness and degradation, raised their voices to warn the 
aspirant who aj)proached the charmed tliresliold. Some 
had wisdom enough to discover the truth early, and spirit 
enough to fly without looking back; others liiigered on to a 
cheerless and unhonoured old age. We have no hesitation 
ill saying that the poorest author of that time in London, 
sleeping on a bulk, dining in a cellar, with a cravat of paper, 
and a skewer for a shirt-pin, was a happier man than any of 
tlic literary inmates of Frederic’s court. 

But of all who entered the enchanted garden in the 
inebriation of delight, and quitted it in agonies of rage and 
shame, the most remarkable was Voltaire. Many eireuin- 
stanees had made him desirous of fincliiig a home at a 
distance from his country. His fame had raised him up 
enemies. His sensibility gave them a formidable advantage 
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over liiiii. Tliey were^ indeed, contemptible assailants. Of 
all tliat they wote against him, nothing has sniTived except 
•wliat he has himself preserved. But the constitution of his 
iniiid resembled the constitution of those bodies in which the 
slightest scratch of a bramble, or the bite of a gnat, never 
fails to fester. Though his reputation was rather raised thaB 
lowered by the abuse of such writers as Freron and Desfon- 
taiiies, though the vengeance which he took on Freron and 
Desfontaines was such, that scourging, branding, pillorying, 
would have been a trifle to it, there is reason to believe that 
they gave him far more x^ain than he ever gave them. 
Though he enjoyed during his own lifetime the rex^ntation of 
a classic, though lie was extolled by his conteiiix^oraries 
above all j^oets, philosox3hers, and historians, though his 
woi'ks were read with as much delight and admiration at 
Moscow and Westminster, at Florence and Stocldiolm, as at 
Paris itself, he wms yet tormented by that restless jealousy 
which should seem to belong only to minds burning with the 
desire of fame, and yet conscions of impotence. To men of 
letters who could by no x^ossibility be his rivals, he was, if 
they behaved well to him, not inerel}^ just, not merely cour- 
teous, but often a hearty friend and a munificent benefactor. 
But to every writer -who rose to a celebrity ax)i>roaching his 
own, he became either a disguised or an avowed eneni}". He 
slily depreciated Montesquieu and Buffon. He xmblicly, and 
with violent outrage, made wmr on Eousseau. Nor had lie 
the art of hiding his feelings under the semblance of good 
humour or of contempt. With all his great talents, and all 
his long experience of the world, he had no more self-coni- 
maiid than a x^etted child or a hysterical woman. Whenever 
he was mortified, lie exhausted the whole rhetoric of anger 
and sorrow to exx>ress his mortification. His torrents of 
bitter words, his stamxiing and cursing, his grimaces and his 
tears of rage, were a rich feast to those abject natures, whose 
delight is in the agonies of powerful sxiirits and in the abase- 
ment cf immortal names. These creatures had now found 
out a way of galling him to the very quick. In one walk, at 
least, it had been admitted by envy itself that he was without 
a living eomx^etitor. Since Eaciiie had been laid among the 
great men -^vhcse dust made the holy precinct of Port Royal 
holier, no tragic poet had axipeared who could contest the 
palm with the author of Zaire, of Alzire, and of Mero|)e. At 
length a rival was aiinounced. Old Grebillon, who, many 
years before, had obtained some theatrical success, and who 
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liad long been forgotten, came forth from his garret in one 
of the meanest lanes near the Eue St. Antoine, and was 
welcomed by the acclamations of envious men of letters, and 
of a ca,pricious populace. A thing called Catiline, which ho 
liad written in his retirement, was acted with boundless 
applause. Of this execrable piece it is sufficient to say, that 
the plot turns on a love affair, carried on in all the forms of 
Scudery, betAveen Catiline, whose confidant is the Praetor 
Lentulus, and Tiillia, the daughter of Cicero. The theatre 
resounded with acclamations. The king pensioned the sue- 
cessful poet ; and the coffeehouses pronounced that Voltaire 
was a clever man, but that the real tragic inspiration, the 
celestial fire which had glowed in Corneille and Eacme, -was 
to be found in Crebillon alone. 

The blow went to Voltaire’s heart. Had his wisdom and 
fortitude been in proportion to the fertility of his intellect, 
and to the brilliancy of his wit, he would have seen that it 
was out of the power of all the puffers and detractors in 
Europe to put Catiline above Zaire ; but he had none of the 
magnanimous patience with which Milton and Bentley left 
tlieir claims to the mierring judgment of time. He eagerly 
engaged in an undignified competition with Crebillon, and 
produced a series of plays on the same subjects which his 
rival had treated. These pieces were coolly received. Angry 
with the court, angry with the capital, Voltaire began to 
find jdeasure in the prospect of exile. His attachment for 
Madame du Chatelet long prevented him from executing his 
jmrpose. Her death set him at libertj^; and lie determined 
to talce refuge at Berlin. 

To Berlin lie was invited by a series of letters, couched in 
terms of the most enthusiastic friendship and adiniratioii. 
Por once the rigid parsimony of Prederic seemed to have 
relaxed. Orders, honourable ofiices, a liberal pension, a 
welhserved table, stately apartments under a royal roof^ 
were offered in return for the pleasure oiid honour vvdiich 
were expected from the society of the first -wit of the age. 
A thousand louis were remitted for the charges of the 
journey. Ho ambassador setting out from Berlin for a court 
of the first rank, had ever been more amply supplied. But 
Voltaire was not satisfied. At a later period, wdieii he pos- 
sessed an ample fortune, he was one of the most liberal of 
men 5 but till his means had heeome equal to his wishes, liis 
greediness for lucre was unrestrained either by justice or by 
shame. He had the effrontery to ask for a thousand louis 
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more, in order to enable Mm to bring Ms niece, Madame 
Denis, tbe ug-liest of coquettes, in his company. The inde- 
licate rapacity of the poet produced its natural effect on the 
severe and frugal King, The answer was a diy refusal. 
did not,” said Ms Majesty, “ solicit the honom- of the lady’s 
society.” On this, Voltaire went off into a p)arosysin of 
childish i-age. “Was there ever such avarice? He has 
hundreds of tubs full of dollars in Ms vaults, and haggles 
with me about a poor thousand louis.” It seemed that1;he 
negotiation would be broken off; but Frederic, Avith great 
dexterity, affected indifference, and seemed inclined to 
transfer Ms idolatry to Baeulard D’Amaud. His Majesty 
even wrote some bad verses, of Avhich the sense Avas, that 
Volfcan-e aaus a settmg sun, and that Arnaud was rising. 
Good-natured friends soon carried the lines to Voltaire. He 
AAms in his bed. He jumped out in his shirt, danced about 
the room Avith rage, and sent for his passport and his post- 
horses. It Avas not difficult to foresee the end of a connexion 
which had such a beginning. 

It Avas in the year 1750 that Voltaire left the great capital, 
Avhich he Avas not to see again till, after the lapse of near 
thirty years, he returned, bowed doAvn by extreme old age, to 
die in the midst of a splendid and ghastly triumph. His re- 
ception in Prussia was such as might aa'cII haA’-e elated a less 
A’ain and excitable mind. He Awote to Ms friends at Paris 
that the kindness and the attention Avith which he had been 
AA'Clcomed surpassed description, that the Kirrg Avas the 
most amiable of men, that Potsdam was the paradise of 
philoso]rhers. He Avas created chamberlain, and received, 
together Avith his gold key, the cross of an order, and a patent 
ensuring to Mm a pension of eight hmidred pounds sterling 
a year for life. A hundred and sixty pounds a year Avere 
promised to his niece if she survived Mm. The royal cooks 
and coachmen were put at Ms disposal. He Avas lodged 
in the same apartmeirts m which Saxe had lived, when, at 
the height of iroAver and glory, he visited Prussia. Frederic, 
indeed, stooped for a time even to use the language of 
adulation. He irressed to his lips the meagre hand of the 
little grinnmg skeleton, whom he regarded as the dispenser 
of immortal renown. He would add, he said, to the titles 
Avhich he owed to his ancestor's and Ms sword, another title, 
derived from his last and proudest acquisition. His style 
should ram thus : — Frederic, King of Prussia, Margrave of 
Brandenburg, Sovereign Duke of Silesia, Possessor ofVol- 
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taire. But even amidst tlie cleliglits of the lioneymooii, 
Voltaire’s sensitive vanity began to take alarm. A few days 
after Ms arrival, lie could not help telling his niece that the 
amiable King had a trick of giving a sly scratch with one 
hand, while patting and stroking with the other. Soon came 
hints not the less alarming, because mysterious. The 
supper parties are delicious. The King is the life of the 
company. But — I have operas and comedies, reviews and 
concerts, my studies and books. But— but — Berlin is fine, 
the princesses charming, the maids of honour handsome. 
But’’——: ^ 

This eceentiie friendship was fast cooling. Never had 
there met two persons so exquisitely fitted to plague each 
other. Each of them had exactly the fault of which the 
other was most impatient ; and they were, in different ways, 
the most impatient of mankind. Frederic was frugal, almost 
niggardly. When he had secured his plaything, he began 
to think that lie had bought it too clear. Voltaire, on the 
other hand, was greedy, even to the extent of impudence and 
knavery ; and conceived that the favourite of a monarch who 
had barrels full of gold and silver laid up in cellars ought to 
make a fortune which a receiver-general might envy. They 
soon discovered each other’s feelings. Both were angry; and 
a war began, in which Frederic stooped to the part of Har- 
pagon, and Voltaire to that of Scapin. It is iiiimiliatiiig to 
relate, that the great warrior and statesman gave orders that 
his guest’s allowance of sugar and chocolate should be cur- 
tailed. It is, if possible, a still more Immiliating fact, that 
Voltaire iiideinnified himself pocketing the wax-caiiclles 
in the iwal antechamber. Disputes about nioiiey, however, 
were not the most serious disputes of tliese extraordinary as- 
sociates. The sarcasms of the King soon galled the sensitive 
temper of the poet. D’Arnaucl and D’Argens, Guichard and 
La Metrie, might, for the sake of a morsel of bread, be willing 
to bear the insolence of a master; but Voltaire was of another 
order. He knew that he was a potentate as well as Frederic, 
that his European reputation, and his incomparable po^wer of 
covering whatever he hated with ridicule, made him an, ob- 
ject of dread even to the leaders of armies and the rulers of 
nations. In truth, of all the intelleetnal weapons which have 
ever been wielded by man, the most terrible was the mockery 
of Voltaire, Bigots and tjTants, who had never been moved 
by the wailing and cursing of millions, turned pale at his 
name. Principles unassailable by reason, principles which 
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had witlistobd the fiercest attacks of power, the most valuable 
truths, the most generous sentiments, the noblest and most 
graceful images, the purest reputations, the most august 
institutions, began to look mean and loathsome as soon as 
that withering smile was turned upon them. To every op- 
ponent, however strong in his cause and his talents, in his 
station and his character, who ventured to encounter the 
great scoffer, might be addressed the caution which was given 
of old to the' Archangel : — • ' 

“ I forewarn thee, shun 
His deadly arrow ; neither vainly hope 
To be invulnerable in those bright arms, 

Tlioiigli temper’d heavenly ; for that fatal dint, 

Save Him who reigns above, none can resist.” 

We cannot pause to recount how often that rare talent 
was exercised against rivals worthy of esteem 5 how often it 
was used to crush and torture enemies worthy only of silent 
disdain ^ how often it was perverted to the more noxious 
purpose of destroying the last solace of earthly iiiiserj’’, and 
the last restraint on earthly power. Neither can we pause 
to tell how often it was used to vindicate justice, humanity, 
and toleration, the principles of sound p)hilosophy, the p>rin- 
ciples of free government. This is not the place for a full 
character of Voltaire. 

Causes of quarrel multiplied fast. Voltaire, who, partly 
from love of money, and partly from love of excitement, was 
'always fond of stoclgobhing, became implicated in transac- 
tions of at least a dubious character. The King was delighted 
at having such an opportmiity to humble his guest; and 
bitter reproaches and complaints were exchanged. Voltaire, 
too, was soon at war with the other men of letters who sur- 
rounded the King ; and this irritated Frederic, who, however, 
had himself chiefiy to blame : for, from that love of torment- 
ing which was in him a ruling passion, he perpetually lavished 
extravagant praises on small men and bad books, merely in 
order that he might enjoy the mortification and rage which, 
on such occasions, Voltaire took no pains to conceal. His 
Majesty, however, soon had reason to regret the pains which 
he Imd taken to kindle jealousy among the inembers of his 
liouseliold. The whole palace was in a ferment with literary 
intrigues and cabals. It was to no purpose that the imperial 
voice, which kept a hundred and sixty thousand soldiers in 
oi'der, was raised to quiet the contention of the exasperated 
wits. It was far easier to stir up such a storm than to lull 
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it. Nor was Frederic, in liis capacity of wit, by any nicaiis 
witliout Ms own share of vexations. He liad sent a large 
quantity of verses to Yoltaire, and requested that they might 
be returned with remarks and corrections. See,^’ exclaimed 
Voltaire, “ what a quantity of his dirty linen the King has 
sent me to wash ! Talebearers were not wanting to carry 
the sarcasm to the royal ear ; and Frederic was as much in- 
censed as a Grub-street writer who had found his name in the 
Duiiciad. 

This could not last. A circumstance which, when the 
mutual regard of the friends 'was in its first glow, would 
merely have been matter for laughter, produced a violent ex- 
plosion. Maupertuis enjoyed as much of Frederic’s good will 
as any man of letters. He was President of the Academy of 
Berlin; and he stood second to Voltaire, though at an im- 
mense distance, in the literary society which had been as- 
sembled at the Prussian court. Frederic had, by playing for 
liis own amusement on the feelings of the two jealous and 
vainglorious Frenchmen, succeeded in liroducing a bitter 
enmity between them, Voltaire resolved to set his mark, a 
mark never to be effaced, on the forehead of Maupertuis, and 
■wrote the exquisitely ludicrous Diatribe of Doctor Akakia. 
He showed this little jpiece to Frederic, who had too much 
taste and too much malice not to relish such delicious plea- 
santry. In truth., even at this time of day, it is not easy for 
any person who has the least percej>tion of the ridiculous to 
read the jokes on the Latin city, the Patagonians, and the 
Iiolo to the centre of the earth, without laughing till he cries. 
But though F.rederic was diverted by this charming pas- 
quinade, he was umvilling that it should get abroad. His 
self-love was interested. He had selected Maupertuis to fill 
the chair of his Academy. If all Europe were taught to laugh 
at Maupertuis, would not the reputation of the Academy, 
would not even the dignity of its rojml patron, be in some 
degree compromised ? The King, therefore, begged Voltaire 
to suppress this performance. Voltaire promised to do so, and 
broke liis word. The Diatribe wa.s published, and received 
•with sliouts of merriinent and a.pplanse by all wdio could read 
tlie French langnag-e. The King stormed. Voltaire, with 
his usual disregax’d of truth, asserted his innocence, and made 
up some lie about a printer or an amanuensis. The King was 
not to be so imposed upon. He ordered the pamj)hlet to be 
burned by the common hangman, and insisted upon having 
an apology from Voltaire, couched in the most abject terms. 
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Voltaire sent back to tlie King Ms cross, Ms key, and tlie 
patent of liis pension. After tMs burst of rage, tlie strange 
pair began to be asliained of tlieii* violence, and went tlirongli 
the forms of reeoiiciliatiGii. But the breach was irreparable ; 
and Voltaire took Ms leave of Frederic for ever. They parted 
with cold civility ; but their hearts were big with reseiltiiient. 
Voltaire had in his keeping a volume of the King’s poetry, 
and forgot to return it, This was, we believe, merely one oi 
the oversights which men setting out upon a journey often 
commit. That Voltaire could have meditated plagiarism is 
quite incredible. He wmuld not, we are confident, for the 
half of Frederic’s kingdom have consented to father Frederic’s 
verses. The King, however, who rated Ms ovui writings 
much above their value, and who was inclined to see all Vol- 
taire’s actions in the worst light, w^as enraged to think that 
his fiivourite compositions were in the hands of an enemy, as 
thievish as a daw and as mischievous as a monkey. In the 
anger excited by this thought, he lost sight of reason and 
decency, and determined on committing an outrage at once 
odious and ridiculous. 

V oltaire had reached Frankfort. His niece, Madame Denis, 
came thither to meet Mm. He conceived himself secure from 
the power of his late master, when he 'was arrested by order 
of the Prussian resident. The precious volume 'vvas delivered 
up. But the Prussian agents had, no doubt, been instructed 
not to let Voltaire escape without some gross indignity. Ho 
was confined twelve days in a wretched hovel. Sentinels wfitli 
fixed bayonets kept guard over him. His niece was dragged 
through the mire by the soldiers. Sixteen hundred dollars 
were extorted from him by his insolent gaolers. It is absurd 
to say that, this outrage is not to be attributed to the King. 
Was any body punished for it? Was any body called in 
question for it? Was it not consistent with Frederic’s cha- 
racter? Was it not of a piece with Ms conduct on other 
similar occasions ? Is it not notorious that he repeatedly 
gave private directions to his officers to pillage and demolish 
the houses of persons against whom he had a gruel go, charging 
them at the same time to take their measures in such a w^ay 
that his name might not be compromised ? He acted thus 
towards Count Bruhl in the Seven Years’ War. Why should 
we believe that he would have been more scrupulous w'-ith 
regard to Voltaire ? 

When at length the illustrious x^risoner regained liis liberty, 
the prospect before him was but dreary. He was an exile 
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botli from tlie coimtry of his birth and from the country of 
his adoption. The French goyernment had taken offence at 
his journey to Prussia, and would not permit him to return 
to Paris; and in the vicinity of Prussia it was not safe for 
him to remain. 

He took refuge on the beautiful shores of Lake Leman. 
There, loosed from every tie which had hitherto restrained 
him, and having little to hope or to fear from eoiirts and 
churches, he began his long war against all that, whether for 
good or evil, had authority over man ; for what Burke said of 
the Constituent Assembl}^, was eminently true of this its great 
forerunner: Yoltaire could not build: he could only pull 
down : he was the very Yitruvius of ruin. He has bequeathed 
to us not a single doctrine to be called by his name, not a- 
single addition to the stock of our positive knowledge. But 
no human teacher ever left behind him so vast and terrible a 
wreck of truths and falsehoods, of things noble and things 
base, of things useful and things pernicious. From the time 
when his sojourn beneath the Alps commenced, the dramatist, 
the wit, the historian, was merged in a more important cha- 
racter. He was now the j)atriarcli, the founder of a sect, the 
chief of a conspiracy, the prince of a wide intellectual com- 
monweal th. He often enjoyed a pleasure dear to the better 
part of his nature, the pleasure of vindicating imiocenee 
which had no other helper, of repairing cruel w3:oiigs, of 
punishing tyranny in high places. He had also the satisfac- 
tion, not less acceptable to his ravenous vanity, of hearing* 
terrified Capuchins call him the Antichrist. But wlietlicr 
emploj/ed in vrorks of benevolence, or in vrorks of miseliief, 
lie iiGYOr forgot Potsdam and Frankfort; and lie listened 
anxiously to every murmur which indicated that a temx^cst 
was gathering in Europe, and that his vengeance was at hand. 

He soon had his wish. Maria Theresa had never for a 
moment forgotten the great wrong which she had received at 
the hand of Frederic. Young and delicate, just left an orphan, 
just about to be a mother, she had been compelled to fly from 
the ancient capital of her race ; she had seen her lair inheri- 
tance dismembered by robbers, and of those rolibcrs ho had 
been the foremost. Without a pretext, vvdtlioiit a provoca- 
tion, in defiance of the most sacred engagements, he had at- 
tacked the helpless ally whom he was bound to defend. The 
Empress Queen had the faults as well as the virtues %Thieli 
are connected with quick sensibility and a high spirit. There 
was no peril which she was not ready to brave, no calamity 
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wiiieli slie was not ready to bring on ber subjects, or on the 
whole human race, if only she might once taste the sweetness 
of a complete reyenge. EeYenge, too, presented itself to her 
narrow and superstitious mind, in the gnise of duty. Silesia 
had been wrested not only from the House of Austria, but 
from the Church of Rome. The conqueror had indeed per- 
mitted his new subjects to worship God after their own fashion 5 
but this was not enough. To bigotry it seemed an intolerable 
hardshi|) that the Catholic Church, haying long enjoyed as- 
ceiideiicy, should be compelled to content itself with equality. 
I^OT was this the only circumstance which led Maria Theresa, 
to regard her enemy as the enemy of God. The prolaneness 
of Frederic’s writings and coiiyersation, and the frightful 
rumours which were circulated resj)ecting the iminorality of 
his private life, naturally shocked a woman who believed with 
the firmest faith all that her confessor told her, and who, 
though surrounded by temptations, though yoimg and beau- 
tiful, though ardent in all her passions, though possessed of 
absolute power, had preserved her fame unsullied even by the 
breatli of slander. 

To recover Silesia, to humble the djmasty of Hohenzollern 
to the dust, was the great object of her life. She toiled during 
many years for this end, with zeal as indefatigable as that 
which the poet ascribes to the stately goddess who tired out 
lier immortal horses in the work of raising the nations against 
Troy, and who offered to give xip to destruction her darling 
Sparta and My cense, if only she might once see the smoke 
going up from the palace of Priam. With even such a 
spirit did the proud Austrian Juno strive to array against her 
foe a coalition such as Europe had neveir seen. Nothi^^ would 
content her but that the whole chilized world, from the White 
Sea to the Adriatic, from the Ba.y of Biscay to the 23astures 
of the wild horses of the Taiiais, should be combined in arms 
against one ];>etty state. 

She early succeeded by various arts in obtaining the adhe- 
sion of Russia. An amj)le share of spoil was j)roniised to the 
King of Poland ; and that 2)rince, governed by his fiivourite, 
Count Bruhl, readily promised the assistance of the Saxon 
forces. The great dijOSculty was with France. That the 
Houses of Bourbon and of Hapsburg should ever cordially 
co-operate in any great scheme of European policy, had long 
been thought, to use the strong expression of Frederic, just 
as impossible as that fire and water should amalgamate. The 
whole history of the Continent, during two centuries and a 
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half, liad been tlie history of the mutual jealonsies and en- 
mities of France and Austria. Since the administration of 
Riclielien, aboTe all, it had been considered as the plain policy 
of the Most Christian King to thwart on all occasions the 
Court of Vienna, and to protect every member of the Gei’inanic 
body who stood up against the dictation of the Csosars. Com- 
mon sentiments of religion had been imable to mitigate this 
strong antipathy. The rulers of France, even while clothed 
in the Roman purple, even while persecuting the heretics of 
Rochelle and Auvergne, had still looked with feivour on the 
Lutheran and Calvinistic princes who were struggling against 
the chief of the empire. If the French ministers paid any 
respect to the traditional rules handed down to them through 
many generations, they would have acted towards Frederic 
as the greatest of their predecessors acted towards Giistavus 
Adolphus. That there was deadly enmity between Prussia 
and Austria was of itself a sufficient reason for close friend- 
ship between Prussia and France. With France Frederic 
could never have any serious controversy. His territories 
were so situated that liis ambition, greedy and unscrupulous 
as it was, could never impel him to attack her of his own ac- 
cord. He was more than half a Frenchman : he wrote, si)oke, 
read nothing but French: he delighted in French society: the 
admiration of the French he proposed to himself as the best 
I'eward of all his exploits. It seemed incredible that any 
French government, however notorious for levity or stupiditj’", 
could spurn away such an ally. 

The Ooin't of Viemia, however, did not despair. The Aus- 
trian diplomatists propounded a new scheme of polities, •which, 
it must be owned, was not altogether without plausibility* 
The great powers, according to this theory, had long been 
under a delusion. They had looked on each other as natural 
enemies, while in truth they were natural allies. A siiccessioix 
of cruel wars had devastated Europe, had thinned the poim- 
lation, had exhausted the public resources, had loaded govern- 
ments with an immense burden of debt ; and when, after two 
hundred years of murderous hostility or of hollo'w truce, tlio 
illustrious Houses whose enmity had distracted the v'orkl sat 
down to count their gains, to what did the real advantage on 
either side amount ? Simidy to this, that they had kept 
each other from thriving. It was not the King of France, it 
was not the Emperor, who had reaped the fruits of the Thirty 
Tears’ War, or of the Wax of the Pragmatic Sanction. Those 
fruits had been pilfered by states of the second and third 
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raiilr, wliicL, secured, j-gainst jealousy by tbeir insignificance, 
had dexterously aggrandised themselves while pretending to 
serve the animosity of the great chiefs of Chi-istendom. "Wliilo 
the lion and tiger were tearing each other, the jackall had 
ran off into the jungle with the prey. The real gainer by the 
Thirty Years’ War had been neither France nor Austria, but 
Sweden. The real gainer by the war of the Pragmatic Sanc- 
tion had been neither France nor Austria, but the upstai’t 
of Brandenburg. France had made great efforts, had added 
largely to her military glory, and largely to her public bur- 
dens ; and for what end ? Merely that Frederic might rule 
Silesia. For this and this alone one French army, wasted by 
sword and famine, had perished m Bohemia ; and another 
had purchased, with floods of the noblest blood, the barren 
glory of Fontenoy. And this prmce, for whom France had 
suffei'ed so much, was he a gnatefnl, was he even an honest 
ally ? Had he not been as false to the Com*t of Versailles as 
to the Court of Vienna? Had he not played, on a large 
scale, the same part which, in private life, is played by the 
vile agent of chicane who sets his neighbours quaiTelling, 
involves them in costly and interminable litigation, and be- 
trays them to each other all round, certain that, whoever may 
be rained, he shall be enriched ? Surely the true wisdom of 
the great powers was to attack, not each other, but this com- 
mon barrator, who, by inflaming the passions of both, by 
pretending to serve both, and by deserting both, had raised 
himself above the station to which he was born. Tire great 
object of Austi-ia was to regaui Silesia; the great object of 
France was to obtain an accession of territory on the side of 
Flanders. If they took opposite sides, the result would pro- 
bably be that, after a war of many years, after the slaughter 
of many thousands of brave men, after the waste of many 
millions of crowns, they would lay down their arms without 
havhig achieved either object; but, if tliey came to an under- 
standing, there would be no risk, and no difficulty. Austria 
would willingly make in Belgium such cessions as Franco 
could not expect to obtain by ten pitched battles. Silesia 
would easily be annexed to the monarchy of which it had long 
been a part. The union of two such powerful governments 
would at once overawe the King of Prussia. If he resisted, 
one short campaign would settle his fate. France and Austria] 
long accustomed to rise from the game of war both losers! 
would, for the first time, both be gainers. There could be no 
room for jealousy between them. The power of both woxrld 
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be increased at once ; the equilibrium between them ^vottlcl 
be jjreserved j and the only sufferer would be a mischievous 
and nnprineipled buccaneer, who deserved no tenderness from 
either. 

These doctrines, attractive from their novelty and inge- 
unity, soon became fashionable at the supper-j)arties and in 
the coffeelioiises of Paris, and were espoused by every gay 
marquis and every facetious abbe who was admitted to see 
Madame de Pompadour’s hair curled and powdered. It was 
not, however, to any political theory that the strange coali- 
tion between France and Austida ow^ed its origin. The real 
motive which induced the great continental powers to forget 
their old animosities and their old state maxims, was per- 
sonal aversion to the King of Prussia, This feeling was 
strongest in Maria Theresa j but it was by no means confined 
to her. Frederic, in some respects a good master, was em- 
phatically a bad neighbour. That he was hard in all deal- 
ings, and quick to take aU advantages, was not his most 
odious fault. His bitter and scoffing speech had inflicted 
keener wounds than his ambition. In his character of wfit 
he was under less restraint than even in his character of 
ruler. Satirical verses against aU the princes and ministers 
of Eurof)e were ascribed to his pen. In his letters and con- 
versation he alluded to the greatest potentates of the ag*e in 
terms which would have better suited Colle, in a war of re- 
partee with young Crebillon at Pelletier’s table, than a great 
sovereign speaking of great sovereigns. About w^’ornen lie 
was in the habit of expressing himself in a manner which it 
was imiDOSsible for the meekest of women to forgive ; and, 
unfortunately for him, almost the whole Goiitiiient wu-s tlieii 
governed by women who were by no means conspicuous for 
meekness. Maria Theresa herself had not escaped his scur- 
rilous jests. The Empress Elizabeth of Eussia knew that her 
gallantries afforded him a favourite theme for ribaldry and 
invective. Madame de Pompadour, who was really the head 
of the French government, had been even more keenly galled. 
She had attempted, by the most delicate flattery, to prox)iti- 
ate the King of Prussia ; but her messages had drawn fi'oni 
him only dry and sarcastic replies. The Empress Queen 
took a veiy difterent course. Though the haughtiest of 
princesses, though the most austere of matrons, she forgot in 
her thirst for revenge both the dignity of her race and the 
purity of her character, mid condescended to flatter the low- 
born and low-minded concubine, who, having acquired in-. 
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ilueiice by prostituting lierself, retained it by prostituting 
otliers. Maria Theresa actually ivrote with her own hand a 
note, full of expressions of esteem and friendship, to her dear 
cousin, the daughter of the butcher Poisson, tlie wife of the 
publican B’Etioles, the kidnaj)per of young girls for the lia- 
ram of an old rake, a strange cousin for the descendant of so 
many Emperors of the West ! Tbe mistress was completely 
gained over, and easily carried her point with Lewis, who 
had, indeed, wrongs of Ms own to resent. His feelings wei'e 
not quick ; but contempt, says the eastern proverb, pierces 
even through the shell of the tortoise ; and neither prudence 
nor decorum had ever restrained Frederic from expressing his 
measureless contempt fertile sloth, the imbecility, and the 
baseness of Lewis. France was thus induced to join the 
coalition; and the example of France determined the conduct 
of Sweden, then completely subject to French influence. 

The enemies of Frederic were surely strong enough to at- 
tack him openly; but they were desirous to add to all their 
other advantages the advantage of a surprise. He -was not, 
however, a man to be taken off liis guard. He had tools in 
every court ; and he now received from Vienna, from Dres- 
den, and from Paris, accounts so circumstantial and so con- 
sistent, that he could not doubt of his danger. He learnt, 
that he was to be assailed at once by Prance, Austria, Eussia, 
Saxony, Sweden, and the Germanic body; that the greater 
part of his dominions was to be portioned out among his 
enemies ; that France, which from her geograjihical position 
could not directly share in his spoils, was to receive an equi- 
valent in the ISfetherlands ; that Austria wms to have Silesia, 
and the Czarina East Prussia ; that Augustus of Saxony ex- 
pected Magdeburg ; and that Sweden would be rewarded with 
part of Pomerania. If these designs succeeded, the House of 
"Braaidenburg w^ould at once sink in the European system to 
a place low-er than that of the Duke of Wurtembui'g or the 
Margrave of Baden. 

And what hope was there that these designs would fail ? 
hTo such union of the continental powers had been seen for 
ages. A less formidable confederacy had in a week con- 
quered all the provmces of Venice, when Venice wars at the 
height of power, wealth, and glory. A less formidable con- 
federacy had conq^elled Lewis the Fourteenth to bow cIovti 
his haughty head to the very earth. A less formidable con- 
federacy has, within our o^vn memory, subjugated a still 
mightier empire, and abased a still pi'ouder name. Such 
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f>clds liad never been beard of in war. The people wliom 
Frederic rnled were not five millions. The population of tlie 
comitries wliicb were leagued against him amounted to a 
Imndred millions. Tlie disproportion in wealtli wms at least 
equally great. Small communities^ a.ctuated by strong senti- 
ments of patriotism or loyalty, have sometimes 3nade bead 
against great moiiarebies weakened by factions and discon- 
tents. But small as was Prede^ic^s kingdom, it probably 
contained a greater number of disaffected subjects tlian were 
to be found in all tlie states of bis enemies. Silesia formed 
a fourth part of bis dominions ; and from tbo Silesians, born 
under Austrian princes, tlic utmost that be could expect 
was apatliy. From tbe Silesian Catliolics he could hardly 
expect any thing but resistance. 

Some states have been enabled, by their geographical posi- 
tion, to defend themselves udth advantage against immense 
force. The sea has repeatedly protected England against 
the fury of the whole Continent. The Yenotian government, 
driven from its j)OSsessions on the land, could still bid defi- 
ance to the confederates of Cainbray from the Arsenal amidst 
the lagoons. More than one great and well appointed army, 
which regarded the shepherds of Switzerland as an easy 
prey has perished in the passes of the Alps. Frederic had 
no such advantage. The form of his states, tlieir situation, 
the nature of the ground, all were against him. His long, 
scattered, straggling territory, seemed to have been shaped 
with an express view to the conYenieiice of invaders, and was 
proteeled by no sea, by no chain of hills. Scarcely any cor- 
jier of it was a week’s march from the territory of the enemy. 
The capital itself, in the event of war, would be eonstaiitiy 
exposed to insult. In truth there was hardly a politician or 
a soldier in Eiiro 2 )e who doubted that the conflict would be 
terminated in a very few clays by the prostration of the House 
of Brandenburg. 

FTor was Frederic’s own opinion very diiFerent. He antici- 
pated nothing short of his oto ruin, and of the ruin of his 
fiiinily. Tet there was still a chance, a slender clianee, of es- 
cape. His states had at least the ml vantage of n central posi- 
tion; his enemies were widely separated from each other, and 
could not conveniently unite their overwhehiiing forces on 
one point. They inhabited diiFerent climates, and it Avas pro- 
bable that the season of the year Avhieli Avoiild 1)0 best suited 
to the military operations of one portion of the league, avotiH 
be nnfaATOurable to those of another portion. The Prussian 
monarchy, too, was free from some infirmities AAdiich Avere 
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fotmd 111 empires fiir more extensive and magnificent. Its 
effective strength for a desperate straggle was not to be mea- 
sured merely by the number of square miles or the number 
of people. In that S 2 iare but well-knit and well-exercised 
body, there was nothing but sinew, and muscle, and bone. 
jSTo public creditors looked for dividends. No distant colo- 
nies required defence. No court, filled with flatterers and 
mistresses, devoured the pay of fifty battalions. The Prus- 
sian army, though far inferior in number to the troops which 
were about to be opposed to it, was yet strong out of all pro- 
portion to the extent of the Pi-ussian dominions. It was 
also admirably trained and admirably officered, accustomed 
to obey and accustomed to conciuer. The revenue was not 
only unincumbered by debt, but exceeded the ordinary out- 
lay in time of peace. Alone of aU the European princes, 
Erederic had a treasure laid up for a day of difficulty. Above 
all, he was one, and his enemies were many. Ei their camps 
would certainly be found the jealousy, the dissension, the 
slaclcness inseparable from coalitions; on his side was the 
energy, the unity, the secrecy of a strong dictatorship. To 
a certain extent the deficiency of military means might be. 
supplied by the rcsoiuces of military art. Small as the 
King’s army was, when compared with the six hundred thou- 
sand men whom the confederates could bring into the field, 
celerity of movement might in some degree compensate for 
deficiency of bulb. It was thus just possible that genius, 
judgment, resolution, and good luck united, might luotract 
the struggle dxuing a campaign or two ; and to gain even a 
month was of importance. It could not be long befoi-e the 
vices which are found in all extensive confederacies would 
begin to show themselves. Every member of the league 
would think his own share of the war too large, and his own 
share of the spoils too small. Complaints and recrimina- 
tions would abound. The Turk might stir on the Danube ; 
the statesmen of Prance might discover the eiTor which they 
had committed in abandoning the fundamental inineixfies of 
then- national policy. Above aU, death might rid Pimssia of 
its most formidable enemies. The war was tire effect of the 
personal aversion with which tln-ee or four sovereigns re- 
garded Erederic; and the decease of any one of those sovereigns 
might produce a complete revolution in the state of Europe. 

In the midst of a horizon generally dark and stormy 
Frederic could discern oire bright spot. The peace which 
had beeir concluded between Errgland and France in 1748, had 
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been in Europe no more tlian an armistice; o-iicl bad Jiot 
even been an armistice in the other quarters of the globe. In 
, ' India the sovereignty of the Carnatic was disputed between 

two great Mussulman houses ; Eort Saint George had taken 
one sidCj, Pondicherry the other ; and in a series of battles 
and sieges the troops of Lawence and Clive had been op- 
posed to those of Dupleix. A struggle less important in its 
consequences, but not less likely to -produce irritation, was 
carried on between those French and English adventurers, 
wlio kidnapped negroes and collected gold dust on the coast 
of Guinea. But it was in hforth America that the eniiilation 
and mutual aversion of the iwo nations were most coiivspi- 
cuous. The French attempted to hem in the English colo- 
nists by a chain of military i)osts, extending from the Great 
Lakes to the mouth of the Mississippi. The English took 
' arms. The Avild aboriginal tribes ap2>eared on each side 

mingled with the Pale Faces. Battles were fought ; forts 
' i were stormed ; and hideous stories about stakes, sealpings, 

r , and death-songs reached Europe, and inflamed that national 

! . animosity which the rivalry of ages had produced. The clis- 

f putes between France and England came to a crisis at the 

« very time vdien the tempest which had been gathering' was 

about to burst on Prussia. The tastes and interests of 
Frederic would have led him, if he had been allowed an 
ox^tion, to side with the house of Bourbon. But the folly of 
the Court of Versailles le-ft him no choice. France became 
the tool of Austria; and Frederic was forced to become the 
ally of England. He could not, indeed, expect that a j>ower 
which covered the sea with its fleets, raid which had to make 
war at once on the Ohio and the Ganges, would be able to 
spare a large number of trooT )3 for operations in Gerniaiiy. 
But England, though poor compared with the Biigland of our 
time, was for richer than any country on the Ooiitinent. The 
amoiuit of her revenue, and the resources which she found in 
her credit, though they maybe thought small by a generation 
vdiicli has seen her raise a hundred and thirty millions in, a 
single year, axipeared iniraeuloiis to tlic politicians, of , that 
oge. A very moderate portion of her V'^ealth, eirpeiided by an , 
able and economical xn-inco, in a country wliere puiees ^v<3ro 
low, would be sufficient to equix> and maintain a forinidable 
,:army.:', , 

Such vras the situation in which Frederic found hiniselfl 
He saw the whole extent of his peril. He saw that there was 
still a faint possibility of escoq^e ; and, vdth xmident temerity. 
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lie determined to strike tlio first blow. It was in tlie montb 
of August 17565 tliat the great war of the Seven Years com- 
meneed. The King demanded of the Empress Queen a dis- 
tinct explanation of her intentions, and plainly told her that 
he should consider a refusal as a declaration of war. 
waiit,*^ he said, ^^110 answer in the style of an oracle.’’ He 
received an answer at once haughty and evasive. In an in- 
stant the rich electorate of Saxony was overflowed by sixty 
thousand Prussian ti'oops. Augustus with his army occupied 
a strong position at Pima,. The Queen of Poland was at 
Dresden. In a few days Pirna was blockaded and Dresden 
was taken. The first object of Frederic was to obtain pos- 
session of the Saxon State Papers; for those papers, he well 
Iniew, contained ample proofs that, though apx^arently an 
aggressor, he was really acting in self-defence. The Queen 
of Poland, as well acquainted as Frederic with the import- 
ance of those documents, had jiacked them u];), had concealed 
them in her bed-chamber, and was about to send them oJBf to 
'Warsaw, when a Prussian officer made his appearance. In 
the hope that no soldier would venture to outrage a lady, a 
queen, the daughter of an emperor, the mother-in-law of a 
dauphin, she placed herself before the trunk, and at length 
sat down on it. But all resistance was vain. The papers 
were carried to Frederic, who fonnd in them, as he expected, 
abundant evidence of the designs of the coalition. The most 
important doenments were instantly published, and the effect 
of the publication was great. It was clear that, of whatever 
sins the King of Prussia might formerly have been guilty, he 
was now the injured party, and had merely anticipated a blow 
intended to destroy him. 

The Saxon camp at Pirna wa-s in the meantime closely in- 
vested ; but the besieged were not without hopes of succour. 
A great Austrian army under Marshal Brown was about to 
pour through the passes which separate Bohemia from Saxoiiy« 
Frederic left at Pirna a force sufficient to deal with the 
Saxons, hastened into Bohemia, encountered Brown at Lowo- 
sitz, and defeated him. This battle decided the fate of 
Saxony. Augustus and liis favourite Bruhl fled to Poland. 
The whole army of the electorate capitulated. From that 
time till the end of the war, Frederic treated Saxony as 
a part of his dominions, or, rather, he acted towards the 
Saxons in a manner which may serve to illustrate the whole 
meaning of that tremendous sentence,^ subjectos tanquam 
sues, viles tanquam alienos.” Saxony was as much in his 
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power as Brandenburg; and be bad no siicb interest in tlie 
welfare of Saxony as be bad in tbe welfare of Brandenburg. 
He accordingly levied troops and exacted coiitributious 
tbrongbout the enslaved province, with far more rigour tban 
in any part of bis own dominions. Seventeen thousand men 
who bad been in the camp at Pirna were half compelled, half 
persuaded to enlist under their conqueror. Thus, within a 
few weeks from the conimeiieeinent of hostilities, one of the 
confederates had been disarmed, and his weapons were now 
pointed against the rest. 

The winter put a stoj) to military oi)erations. All liad 
hitherto gone well. But the real tug of war was still to come. 
It was easy to foresee that the year 1757 w’-ould be a memo- 
rable era in the history of Emrox:>e. 

The King’s scheme for the campaign was siriqde, bold, and 
judicious. The Duke of Cumberland -with an English and 
Hanoverian army was in Western Germany, and might Idb 
able to prevent the French troo];)S from attacking Prussia. 
The Russians, confined by their snows, would x:)robably not 
stir till the spring was far advanced. Saxony was x)rostrated. 
Sweden could do nothing very important. During a fev/ 
months Frederic -would have to deal with Austria alone. 
Even thus the odds were against him. But ability and 
courage have often triumjylied against odds still more for- 
midable. 

Early in 1757 the Prussian army in Saxony began to move. 
Through four defiles in the moimtains they came pouring 
into Bohemia. Prague was the King’s fi.rst mark ; but the 
ulterior object vvaxs imobably Vienna. At Pragne lay Marshal 
Brown with one great army. Danii, the most cautious and 
fortunate of the Austrian ca.ptains, was advancing with 
aiiotlicr. Frederic determined to overwhelm Brovm before 
Daiin should arrive. On the sixth of May xvas fought, under 
those Tfalls which, a hundred and thirty years before, had wit- 
nessed the victory of the Catholic league and the iliglit of 
the unhappy Palatine, a battle more bloody tluiii any whiek 
Europe saw during the long interval between Malplaquct and 
Eyiau. The King and Prince Ferdinand of Bruns-wiclc were 
distinguished on that day by their valour and exertions. Bat 
the chief glory was with Schwerin. When the Prussian in- 
fantry Avavered, the stout old marshal snatched the colours 
from an ensign, and, waving them in the air, led back Iiis 
regiment to the charge. Thus at seventy-two years of age he 
fell in the thickest battle, still grasping the standard which 
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boars tlie blade eagie on tlie f5,elcl argent. The victory re- 
mained with the King ; but it had been dearly iDXirchased. 

Whole columns of his bravest warriors had, fallen. He ad- 
mitted that he had lost eighteen thousand men. Of the 
enemy, twenty-four thousa-nd had been hilled, wounded, or 
tahen. 

Part of the defeated army was shut up in Prague. Part 
fled to join the troops which, under the command of Datin, 
were now close at hand. Prederic determined to play over 
the same game which had succeeded at Lowositz. He left a 
large force to besiege Prague, and at the head of thirty thou- 
sand men he marched against Daiiii. The cautious Marshal, 
though he had a great superiority in numbers, would rislc 
nothing. He occupied at Ivoliii a position almost impreg- 
nable, and awaited the attach of the King. 

It was the eighteenth of June, a day which, if the Greek 
superstition still retained its influence, would be held sacred 
to Kemesis, a day on -which the two greatest princes of modern 
times were taught, by a terrible experience, that neither skill 
nor valour can fix the inconstancy of fortune. The battle began 
before noon ; and part of the Prussian army maintained the 
contest till after the midsummer sun had gone doTOi. But at , 

length the King found that his troops, having been repeatedly ! 

driven back -with frightful carnage, could no longer be led to | 

the charge. He was with difficulty persuaded to quit the i 

•field. The officers of his personal staff were under the neces- j 

sity of expostulating with him, and one of them took the j 

liberty to say, Does your Majesty mean to storm the bat- | 

teries alone?'’ Thirteen thousand of his bravest follo-wers | 

had perished. Kothing remained for him but to retreat in || 

good order, to raise the siege of Prague, and to hurry his | 

army by different routes out of Bohemia. | 

This stroke seemed to be final. Frederic’s situation had at i 

best been such, that only an uninterrupted run of good hide 
could save him, as it seemed, from ruin. And now, almost in | 

the outset of the contest, he had met with a check which, | 

even in a war between equal powers, would have been felt as ^ 

serious. He had owed much to the opinion which all Europe I 

entertained of his army. Since his accession, his soldiers had f 

in many successive battles been victorious over the Austrians. I 

But the glory liad departed from his arms. All whom liis I 

malevolent sarcasms had -wounded, made haste to avenge 
themselves by scoffing at the scoffer. His soldiers had ceased 
to confide in his star. In every part of his camp his disposi- 
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tions were severely criticised. Even in liis ovm family lie liad 
detractors. His next bi’otlier^ William, lieir-presnmptive, or 
rather, in truth, heir-apparent to the throne, and great-grand- 
father of the present ting, could not refrain from laiiienting 
his own fate and that of the house of Hoheiizollern, once so 
great and so prosperous, hut now, by the rash ainl^ition of its 
chief, made a b3^-word to all nations. These complaints, and 
some blunders which William committed during the retreat 
from Bohemia, called forth the bitter displeasure of the inex- 
orable King. The prince’s heart was broken by the cutting 
reproaches of his brother; lie cpiitted the army, retired to a 
country seat, and in a short time died of shame and vexation. 

It seemed that the King’s distress could hardly be in- 
creased. Yet at this moment another blow not less terrible 
than that of Kolin fell upon him. The French under Marshal 
d’Estrees had invaded Germany. The Duke of Cumberland 
had given them battle at Hastembeck, and had been defeated. 
In order to save the Electorate of Hanover from entire subju- 
gation, he had made, at Closter Seven, an arrangement with 
the French Generals, which left them at liberty to turn their 
arms against the Prussian dominions. 

That nothing might he wanting to Frederic’s distress, lie 
lost his mother just at this time; and he appears to have felt 
the loss more than was to be expected from the hardness and 
severity of liis character. In truth, his misfortunes had now 
cut to the quick. The mocker, the tyrant, the most rigorous, 
liie most imperious, the most cynical of men, was very iin- 
iiaj>p3'. His face was so haggard and his form so thin, that 
when on his return from Bohemia he passed through Leipsic, 
the people hardly knew him again. His sleep was broken ; 
the tears, in spite of himself, often started into his eyes ; and 
the grave began to present itself to his agitated mind as the 
best refuge from misery and dishonour. His resolution was 
fixed never to be taken alive, and never to make peace on 
condition of descending from his place among the powei^s of 
Euroj>o. He saw nothing left for him except to die ; and he 
deliberately chose liis mode of death. He always carried 
about with him a sure and speedy poison in a siriali glass 
case ; and to the few in whom, he placed confidence, he made 
no mystery of his X’esolution. 

But we should veiy imperfectly describe the state of Frede- 
ric's mind, if we left out of view the laughable x>eeuliarities 
wliich contrasted so singularly with the gravit}’', energy, and 
barslmess of his character. It is difficult to say whether the 
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tragic or the eoiiiic predominated the strange scene Avliich 
was then acting. In the midst of all the great Eing’s calami- 
ties, his j)assioii for writing indifferent poetiy grew stronger 
and stronger. Enemies all round him, despair in his heart, 
pills of corrosive sublimate hidden in his clothes, lie poured 
forth liimdreds upon hundreds of lines, hateful to gods and 
men, the insipid dregs of Voltaire’s Hippocrene, the faint 
echo of the lyre of Cliaiilieu. It is amusing to compare what 
he did during the last months of 1757, with what he wrote 
during the same time. It inaj^ be doubted whether any ecpial 
portion of the life of Hannibal, of C*aesar, or of Napoleon, 
will bear a comparison with that short |)oriod, the most bril- 
liant in the history of Prussia and of Frederic. Yet at this 
very time the scanty leisure of the illustrious warrior -was 
employed in prodiiciiig odes and epistles, a little better tliaii 
Cibber’s, and a little ivorse than Hayley’s. Here and there 
a manly sentiment wliich deserves to be in prose makes its 
appearance in company with Prometheus and Orxilieus, 
Elysium and Acheron, the plaintive Pliilomel, the poppies of 
Morpheus, and all the other frippery which, like a robe tossed 
by a proud beauty to her waiting-woman, has long been con- 
temptuously abandoned by genius to mediocrity. We hardly 
know any instance of the strength and weakness of human 
iiatm-e so striking, and so grotesque, as the character of this 
haughty, vigilant, resolute, sagacious blue-stocking, half 
Mitliridates and half Trissotin, bearing up against a world 
in arms, wdth an ounce of poison in one pocket and a quire 
of bad verses in the other. 

Frederic had some time before made advances towards a 
reconciliation with Voltaire ; and some civil letters had passed 
beWeen them. After the battle of Kolin their epistolary 
intercourse became, at least in seeming, friendly and confi- 
dential. We do not know any collection of Letters ^vhich 
throws so much light on the darkest and most intricate parts 
of hniiian nature, as the correspondeiiee of these strange 
beings after they had exchanged forgiveness. Both felt that 
the quarrel had lowered them in the public estimation. They 
admired each other. They stood in need of each other. The 
great King wushed to be handed down to posterity by the 
great Writer. The great Writer felt himself exalted by the 
homage of the great King. Yet the wounds which they had 
inflicted on each other were too deep to be effaced, or even 
perfectly healed. Not only did the scax's remain ; the sore 
places often festered and bled afresh. The letters consisted 
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for tlio most part of compliments;, tlianlcs^ offers of service;, 
assurances of attachment. But if anytliing hi’ouglit hack to 
Frederic’s recollection the cunning and mischievous pranks 
by which Yoltaire had imovoked him, some expression of 
contempt and disj)leasuro broke forth in the midst of eulogy. 
It was much worse when any thing recalled to the mind of 
Voltaire the outrages which he and his kinswoman had 
suffered at Franlcfort. All at once his flowing panegyric ^ras 
turned into invective. Eemeniber how you behaved to me. 
For your sake I have lost the feyoiir of my native Icing. For 
your sake I am an exile from niy country. I loved you. I 
trusted myself to you. I had no wash but to end my life in 
your service. And what was myrew^ard? Stripped of all 
that you had bestowed on me, thekey^ the orderj the pension, 
I was forced to fly from your territories. I was hunted as if 
I had been a deserter from your grenadiers. I was arrested, 
insulted, plundered. My niece was dragged through the mud 
of Frankfort by yoiir soldiers, as if she had been some wretched 
follou’^er of your camp. You have great talents. You have 
good qualities. But you have one odious vice. You deliglit 
in the abasement of your fellow-creatures. You have brought 
disgrace on the name of philosopher. You have given some 
colour to the slanders of the bigots, who say that no confi- 
dence can be placed in the justice or humanity of those who 
reject the Christian fliith/^ Then the King answers, with 
less heat but equal severity — You know that you behaved 
shamefully in Prussia. It was well for you that you had to 
deal with a man so indulgent to the infirmities of genius as 
I am. Yon richly deserved to see the inside of a dungeon. 
Your talents are not more widety known tliaii j^our faitliless- 
iiess and j'Oiir malevolence. The grave itself is no asyluiii 
from your spite. Maupertuis is dead; but you still go on 
calumniating and deriding him, as if you had not made him 
miserable enough while he was living. Let us have no nioi*e 
of this. And, above all, let me hear no more of your niece. 

I am sick to death of her name. I can bear with your flmlts 
for the sake of your merits ; but she has not written Ma- 
homet or Merope.'^ 

An explosion of this kind, it might be supposed;, w^ould 
necessarily put an end to all amicable communicaiion. But 
it was not so. After every outbreak of ill humour this 
extraordinary pair became more loving than l^efore, and 
exchanged compliments and assimaiiees of mutual regard with 
a wonderful air of sincerity. 
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It may well be siij)posed that nieii who wrote thus to each 
other, were not very guarded in what they said of each other. 
The English ambassador, Mitchell, who knew that the King 
of Prussia was constantly writing to Voltaire with the greatest 
freedom on the most important subjects, was amazed to hear 
Ids Majesty designate this highly favoured correspondent as 
a bad-hearted fellow, the greatest rascal on the face of the 
earth. And the language wdiich the j)oet held about the 
King was not much more resiDectful, 

It -would probably have puzzled Voltaire himself to say 
what was his real feeling towards Erederic. It was com- 
pounded of all sentiments, from enmity to friendship, and 
from scorn to admiration ; and the proportions in which these 
elements were mixed, changed every moment. The old patri- 
arch resembled the spoiled child who screams, stamps, cuffs, 
laughs, kisses, and cuddles within one quarter of an hour. 
Ilis resentment was not extinguished ; yet he was not without 
sympathy for his old friend. As a Prenchmaii, he wished 
success to the arms of his country. As a j)hilosopher, he was 
anxious for the stability of a throne on which a philosopher 
sat. He longed both to save and to humble Frederic. There 
was one way, and only one, in which all his conflicting feel- 
ings could at once be gratified. If Frederic were preserved 
by the interference of France, if it were known that for that 
interference lie was indebted to the mediation of Voltaire, 
this would indeed be delicious revenge ; this would indeed bo 
to heap coals of fire on that haughty head. hTor did the vain 
and restless poet think it impossible that lie might, from his 
hermitage near the Alps, dictate peace to Europe. D'Estrees 
had quitted Hanover, and the command of the French army 
had been entrusted to the Duke of Eiclielieu, a man whose 
chief distinction was derived from his success in gallantly. 
Eiclielieu was in truth the most eminent of that race of 
seducers by profession, who furnished Crebillon the younger 
and La Clos with models for their heroes. In liis earlier 
days the royal house itself had not been secure from his pre- 
sumptuous love. He was believed to have carried his con- 
quests into the family of Orleans ; and some suspected that 
lie was not unconcerned in the mysterious remorse which 
embittered the last hours of the charming mother of Lewis 
Uie Fifteenth. But the Duke was now sixty years old. With 
a heart deejily corrupted by vice, a head long' accustomed to 
think only on trifles, an impaired constitution, an impahed 
fortune, and, worst of all, a very red nose, he was entering on 
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a dull, friTolous, and iinrespected old age. Witliont one quali- 
fication for military command, except tliat personal coura ge 
wliieli was common between Ixini and tlie wliole nobility of 
France, he had been placed at the head of the army of 
Hanoyer ; and in that situation he did his best to reixair, by 
extortion and corruption, the injury -which he had done to 
his property by a life of dissolute profusion. 

The Duke of Eichelieii to the end of his life hated tlie 
philosophers as a sect, not for those parts of their system 
which a good and wise man would have condemned, but for 
their yirtnes, for their spirit of free inquiry, and for their 
hatred of those social abuses of which he was himself the per- 
sonification. But he, like many of those who thought with 
him, excepted Voltaire from the list of proscribed winters. He 
frequently sent flattering letters to Ferney. He did the pa- 
triarch the honour to borrow money of him, and even carried 
this condescending friendship so far as to forget to |)ay the 
interest. Voltaire thought that it might be in his power to 
bring the Duke and the King of Prussia into communication 
with each other. He wTote earnestly to both ; and he so far 
succeeded that a correspondence between them was com- 
menced. 

But it vms to very different means that Frederic -was to ow^e 
his deliverance. At the beginning of November, the net 
seemed to have closed completely round him. The Eiissians 
were in the field, and were spreading devastation tlirougli liis 
eastern provinces. Silesia xvas overrun by the Austrians. A 
great French army -was advancing fiom the -west under the 
eoinmaiid of Marshal Soubise, a prince of the great Armorican 
house of Eohaii. Berlin itself had been taken and plundered 
by the Croatia ns. Such xvas the situation from xvhich Fre- 
deric extricated himself, with dazzling glory, in the short 
space of thirty days. 

He marched first against Soubise. On the fifth of Novem- 
ber the armies met at Eosbach. The French w^ere two to one ; 
but they -^vere ill discij)lined, and their general ivas a dunce. 
The tactics of Frederic, and the well-regulated valour of the 
Prussian troojxs, obtained a complete victory. Seven tliou- 
sajid of the invaders were made prisoners. Their guns, their 
<?olonrs, their baggage, fell into the hands of the conquerors. 
Those who escaped fled as confusedly as a mob scattered by 
eavah-y. Victorious in the West, the King turned his arms 
towards Silesia. In that quarter every thing seemed to be 
lost. Breslau had fallen; and Charles of Loraine, wdtli a 
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inigiity -power, lield the whole province. On tlie fiftli of De- 
cember, exactly one montli after the battle of Eosbach^ Fre- 
deric, with forty thousand men, and Prince Charles, at the 
head of not less than sixty thousand, met at Lenthen, hard by 
Breslau. The King^ who was, in general, piei'haps too . inncli 
inclined to consider the common soldier as a mere machine, 
resorted, on this great day, to means resembling those which 
Bonaparte afterwards employed with such signal success for 
the purpose of stimulating military enthusiasm. The prin- 
cipal officers were convoked. Frederic addressed them with 
great force and pathos ; and directed them to speak to their 
men as he had sx3oken to them. When the armies were set 
in battle array, the Prussian troops were in a state of fierce 
excitement; but their excitement showed itself after the 
fashion of a grave people. The colmnns advanced to the 
attack chanting, to the sound of drums and fifes, the rude 
hyiniis of the old Saxon Sternholds. They bad never fouglit 
so well ; nor had the genius of their chief ever been so con- 
spicuous. That battle,^’ said ITapoieon, was a masterpiece. 
Of itself it is sufficient to entitle Fi'ederic to a place in the 
first rank among generals.^’ The victoiy was complete. 
Twenty-seven thousand Austrians were killed, woiindecl, or 
taken ; fifty stand of colours, a hundred guns, fonr thousand 
waggons, fell into the hands of the Prussians. Breslau opened 
its gates ; Silesia was reconquered ; Charles of Loraine retired 
to hide his shame and sorrow at Brussels ; and Frederic al- 
lowed his troops to take some rei>osein winter quarters, after 
a campaign, to the vicissitudes of which it will be difficult to 
find any parallel in ancient or modern history. 

The King’s fame filled all the world. Tie had, dming the 
last year, maintained a contest, on terms of advantage^ 
against three j)owers, the iveakest of wliich had more than 
three times his resources. He had fought four great pitched 
battles against sii|)erior forces. Three of these battles he had 
gained ; and the defeat of Kolin, repaired as it had been, 
rather raised than lowered Ms military renown. The victory 
of Leutlien is, to this day, the proudest on the roll of Prus- 
sian fame. Leipsic, indeed, and Waterloo, produced conse- 
quences more important to mankind. But the glory of Leij)sio 
must be shared by the Prussians with the Austrians and 
Eiissians; and at Waterloo the British infantry hore the 
burden and hea.t of the day. The victory of Eosbacli wais, in 
a military point of view, less honourable than that of Leuthen ; 
for it was gained over an incapable general and a disorganized 
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army ; but the moral effect wliicli it produced was immense. 
All tlie preceding triumphs of Frederic had been triiimidis 
over Germans, and could excite no einotioiis of national pride 
among the German people. It was impossible that a Hessian 
or a Hanoverian could feel any patriotic exultation at heading 
that Pomeranians had slaughtered Moravians, or that Saxon 
banners had been himg in the churches of Berlin, Indeed, 
ihough the military character of the Germans justly stood 
high throughout the world, they could boast of no great day 
wiiieli belonged to them as a people ; of no Agincourt, of no 
Bannockburn. Most of their victories had been gained over 
each other 5 mid their most splendid exidoits against foreign- 
ers had been achieved under the command of Eugene, who 
was himself a foreigner. The news of the battle of Eosbacli 
stirred the blood of the whole of the mighty population from 
the Alps to the Baltic, and from the borders of Conrlaiid to 
those of Loraine. Westphalia and Lower Saxony had been 
deluged by a great host of strangers, whose speech was iiniii- 
telligible, and whose petulant and licentious manners had ex- 
cited the strongest feelings of disgust and hatred. That great 
host had been j)ut to flight by a small band of German war- 
riors, led by a prince of German blood on the side of fatlier 
and mother, and marked by the fliir hair and the clear lilue 
eye of Gernian}^ Neveiv since the dissolution of the empire 
of Charlemagne, had the Teutonic race won such a field a, gainst 
the French. The tidings called forth a general burst of de- 
light and pride from the whole of the great family which s^joke 
the various dialects of the ancient language of Arminiiis, 
The fame of Frederic began to supply, in some degree, the 
place of a common government and of a common capital. It 
became a rallying point for all true Germans, a subject of 
mutual coiigratula-tion to the Bavarian and the Westphalian, 
to the citizen of Frankfort and the citizen of Hiirembiirii*. 
Then first it was manifest that the Germans were truly a na- 
tion. Then first was discernible that patriotic spirit vdiicli, 
in 1813, achieved the great deliverance of central Europe, and 
which still guards, and long will guard, against, foreign ambi- 
tion the old freedom of the Ehine. 

Hor were the effects produced by that celebrated day merely 
political. The greatest masters of German poetry and elo- 
quence have admitted that, though tlie great King neither 
valued nor understood his native language, though he looked 
on France as the only seat of taste and philosophy, yet, in his 
own despite, he did much to emancipate the genius of his 
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countrjraen from tlie £.-)reigm yoke ; and tliat, in ilie act of 
v'anqiusliing Sonbise, lie was, iminteiitionally, rousing the 
Mpirit which soon began to question the literary qirecedenee 
of Boileau and Voltaire. So strangely do events confound all 
the plans of man. A prince who read only French, who wrote 
only Ffeneh, vdio aspired to rank as a French classic, became, 
quite unconsciously, the means of liberating half the Continent 
from the dominion of that French cintieisni of which he was 
himself, to the end of his life, a slave. Yet even the enthu- 
siasm of Germany in favour of Frederic hardly equalled the 
enthusiasm of England. The birthday of cur ally was cele- 
brated with as much enthusiasm as that of our own sovereign; 
and at night the streets of London were in a blaze with illu- 
minations. Portraits of the Hero of Eosbaeh, with his cocked 
hat and long pigtail, were in every house. Air attentive ob- 
seiwer will, at this day, find in the parlours of old-fiishioned 
inns, and in the portfolios of print-sellers, twenty portraits 
of Frederick for one of George II. The sigir-painters were 
every where employed in touching rrpi Adirriral Yernon iirto 
the Kirrg of Prussia. This eirtlrusiasirr was strong among 
religions jieople, aird especially among the Methodists, who 
knew that the Freirch and Austrians were Papists, aird sup- 
posed Frederic to be the Joshua or Gideon of the Eeformed 
Faith. One of Wliitfield’s hearers, on the day on which 
tharrks for the battle of Leutlreir were returned at the 
Tabernacle, rrrade the foUowiirg exqrrisitely ludicrous errtry 
in a diary, part of which has corrre dorvn to us : “ The Lord 
stirred up the Kiug of Prussia and his soldiers to pray. 
They ke^it three fast days, and spent about an hour praying 
and singing psalms before they engaged the enemy. 0 ! 
how good it is to pray and fight ! ” Some young English- 
men of rank proposed to visit Germany as volunteers, for the 
purpose of learning the art of war tmder the greatest of com- 
manders. This last proof of British attachment and admira- 
tion, Frederic politely but firmly declined. His cani|) was no 
idacc for amateur students of military science. The Prussian 
discipline was rigorous even to cruelty. The officers, while 
ill the field, were expected to practise an abstemiousness and 
self-denial such as was hardly surpassed by the most rigid 
monastic orders. However noble their birth, however high 
their rank in the service, they were not permitted to eat from 
any thing better than pewter. It was a high crime even in a 
count and field-marshal to have a single silver spoon among 
his baggage. Gay young Englishmen of twenty thousand "a 
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year, accuj^omod to liberty and to luxury, would not easily 
subniit to these Si^artan restraints. The King could not ven- 
ture to keep them in order as he kept his own subjects in 
order. Situated as he was with respect to Engiaiid, he could 
not well imprison or shoot refractory Howards and Caven- 
dishes. On the other hand, the example of a few fine gentle- 
men, attendechby chariots and livery servants, eating in plate, 
and drinking Champagne and Tokay, was enough to corrupt 
his -whole army. He thought it best to make a stand at first, 
and civilly refuse to admit such dangerous companions among 
his troops. 

The help of England was bestowed in a manner far more 
useful and more acceptable. An annual subsidy of near seven 
hundred thousand pounds enabled the King to add probably 
more than fifty thousand men to his army. Pitt, now at the 
height of poAver and poj)ularity, undertook the task of defend- 
ing Western Germany against France, and asked Frederic 
only for the loan of a general. The general selected Avas 
Prince Ferdinand of BrunsAvick, AAdio had attained high dis- 
tinction in the Prussian seiwice. He was put at the head of 
an army, partly English, partly Hanoverian, partly composed 
of mercenaries hired from the petty princes of the empire. 
He soon vindicated the choice of the tAvo allied courts, and 
proA’-ed himself the second general of the age. 

Frederic passed the Aviuter at Breslau, in reading, AAuiting, 
and preparing for the next campaign. The havoc AA^hicdi the 
A\’'ar had made among his troops Avas rapidly repaired ; and in 
the spring of 1758 he Avas again ready for the conflict. Prince 
Ferdinand kej^t the French in check. The King in the mean- 
time, after attempting against the xlustrians some oi^erations 
Avhich led to no Yeij important result, marched to encounter 
the Eussians, ayIio, slaying, burning, and AAaisting AAdierever 
they turned, had i>enetrated into the heart of his realm. He 
gave them battle at Zorndorf, near Frankfort on -blie Oder. 
The figlit Avas long and bloody. Quarter Avas neither given 
nor taldfii; for the Gormans and ScAfthians regarded each 
other Avith bitter aversion, and the sight of the ravages com ^ 
niitted by the half savage invaders had incensed the King and 
Ids army. The Eussians Avere OA-eriliroAAui Avitli great slaiigli- 
tor ; and for a few months no further danger Avas to be appre- 
hended from the east. 

A day of thanksgiving was proclaimed by the King, and was 
celebrated with pride and delight by his people. The rejoi- 
cings in England were not less enthusiastic or less sincere. 
This may be selected as the point of time at wdiieli the inili- 


l,ary glory of Frederic reached the zeuitli. In tlie short space 
of three quarters of a year he had won three great battles 
ov^er the armies of three mighty and waidike monai-chies, 
France, Austria, and Eussia. 

But it was deci-eed that the temper of that strong mind 
should be tried by both extremes of fortune in rapid succes- 
sion. Close upon this series of triumphs came a series of 
disa-sters, such as would have blighted the fame and broken 
the heart of almost any other commander. Yet Frederic, in 
the inidst of his calamities, was still an object of admiration 
to his subjects, his allies, and his enemies. Ovenvhelmed by 
adversity, sick of life, he still maintained the contest, greater 
in defeat, in flight, and in what seemed hopeless ruin, than 
on the fields of his proudest victories. 

Having vanquished the Russians, he hastened into Saxony 
to oppose the troops of the Empress Queen, commanded by 
Daun, the most cautious, and Laudohn, tlie most inventive 
and enterprising of her generals. These two celebrated com- 
manders agreed on a scheme, in which the prudence of the 
one and the vigotxr of the other seem to have been happily 
combined. At dead of night they surprised the King in his 
camp at Hoehkirchen. His presence of mind saved his 
troops from destruction ; but nothing could save them from 
defeat and severe loss. Marshal Keith was among the slain. 
The first roar of the guns roused the noble exile from his 
rest, and he was instantly in the front of the battle. He 
received a dangerous wound, but refused to quit the field, and 
was in the act of rallying his broken troops, when an Axtstrian 
bullet terminated his chequered and eventful life. 

The misfortune was serious. But of all genei-als Fredeiie 
understood best how to repair defeat, and Daun understood 
least how to improve victory. In a few days the Pnissian 
army was as formidable as before the battle. The prospect 
was, however, gloomy. An Austrian army under General 
Harsch had invaded Silesia, and invested the forti-ess of 
Heisse. Daun, after his success at Hoehkirchen, had'Wi-itten 
to Harsch in very confident terms:— -“Go on with your 
operations against Keisse. Be quite at ease as to the King. 

1 xvill give a good accoxxnt of him.” In truth, the position 
of the Prassians was full of difficulties. Between them and 
8ilesia lay the victorious aimy of Daxm. It was not easy for 
them to reach Silesia at all. If they did reach it, they left 
Saxony exposed to the Axxstrians. But the vigoxir and ac- 
tivity of Frederic surmounted evei-y obstacle. He made a 
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circuitous luarcli of extraordinary rapidity^ passed Daiiiij 
hastened into Silesia, raised the siege of Neisse, and dm^ 
Ilai'sch into Bohemia. Daun availed himself of the King’s 
a.hsence to attack Dresden. The Prussians defended it des- 
perately. The inhabitants of that wealthy and polished 
capital begged in vain for mercy from the garrison within, 
and from the besiegers without. The beautiful suburbs were 
burned to the ground. It was clear that the town, if won at 
all, would be won street by street by the bayonet. At this 
conjuncture came news, that Prederic, having cleared Silesia, 
of his enemies, was returning by forced marches into Saxony. 
Daun retired from before Dresden, and fell back into the 
Austrian territories. The King, over heaps of ruins, made 
his triumphant entry into the unhappy metropolis, which had 
so cruelly expiated the weak and perfidious policy of its sove- 
reign. It was now the. ^Oth of November. The cold weather 
suspended military operations ; and the King again took up 
his winter quarters at Breslau. 

The third of the seven tenible years was over; and 
Frederic still stood his ground. He had been recently tried 
by domestic as well as by militar'y disasters. On the 14th of 
October, the day on which he was defeated at Hochkirchen, 
the day on the anniversary of which, forty-eight years later, 
a defeat far more tremendous laid the Prussian monarchy in 
the dust, died Willielmina, Margravine of Bareuth. ; Prom 
the accounts which we have of her, by her' own. hand, and. by 
the hands of the most discerning of her contemporaries, we 
should pronounce her to have been coarse, indelicate, and a 
good hater, but not destitute of kind and generous feelings. 
Her mind, naturally' strong and observant, had been highly 
■ cultivated; and she was, and deserved to be, Frederic’s 
favourite sister. He felt the loss as much as it was in his 
iron nature to feel the loss of anything but a province or, a 
battle. 

At Breslau, during the winter, he was; indefatigable in his 
poetical labours. The. most spirited lines, perhaps, 'that he 
.ever- wrote, are to be found in a. bitter lampoon on. Lewis and 
Madame .'de Pompadour, '.which he composed at this time, and 
sent to Voltaire. The verses were, indeed, so good, that Vol- 
taire was afraid that he might liimself be suspected of having' 
written them, or at -least, of having, corrected the, in; and 
partly from fright, partly, we fear, from love of miseliiei;; sent 
them to the Duke of Ohoiseul, then prime minister of France. 
Choiseul very wisely deteiinined to encounte^^^ Frederic at 
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Frederic’s own weapons, and applied for assistance to Palissot, 
wlio liad some skill as a versifier, and some little talent for 
satire. Palissot p)rodnced some very stinging lines on the moral 
and literary character of Frederic, and these lines the Duke 
sent to Toltaire. This war of couplets, following close on 
the carnage of Zorndorf and the conflagration of Dresden, 
illustrates well the strangely compounded character of the 
King of Prussia. 

At this moment he was assailed by a new enemy. Bene- 
dict XIV., the best and wisest of the two hundred and fifty 
successors of St. Peter, was no more. During the short in- 
terval between his reign and that of his disciple Ganganelli, 
the chief seat in the Church of Rome was filled by Rezzonico, 
who took the name of Clement XIIL This absurd priest 
determined to try what the weight of his authority could 
eflfect in favour of the orthodox Maria Theresa against a 
heretic king. At the high mass on Christmas-day, a sword 
with a rich belt and scabbard, a hat of crimson velvet lined 
with ermine, and a dove of pearls, the mystic symbol of the 
Divine Comforter, were solemnly blessed by the supreme 
pontifiE^ and were sent with great ceremony to Marshal Daun, 
the conqueror of Kolin and Hochkirchen. This mark ot 
favour had more than once been bestowed by the Popes on 
the great champions of the faith. Similar honours had been 
paid, more than six centuries earlier, by Urban II. to Godfrey 
of Bouillon. Similar honours had been conferred on Alba 
for destroying the liberties of the Low Countries, and on 
John Sobiesky after the deliverance of Vienna. But the pre- 
sents which were received with profound reverence by the 
Baron of the Holy Sej>ulehre in the eleventh ceiitimy, and 
which had not wholly lost their value even in the seventeenth 
century, appeared inexpressibly ridiculous to a generation 
which read Montesquieu and Voltaire. Frederic wrote sar- 
castic verses oh the gifts, the giver, and the receiver. But 
the public wanted no prompter ; and an tiniversal roar of 
laughter from Petersburg to Lisbon leminded the Vatican 
that the,, age of crusades was over. . 

The fourth campaign, the most disastrous of all the cam- 
paigns of this fearful war, had now opened. The Austria^is 
filled Saxony and menaced Berlin. The Russians defeated 
the King’s generals on the Odex", threatened Silesia, effected 
a junction with Laudohn, and entrenched themselves strongly 
at Kunersdorf. Fredeiic hastened to attack them. A great 
battle was fought. During the earlier part of the day every 
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iliiiig yieldcid to the impetuosity of the Prussians, and to the 
skill of their chief. The lines were forced. Half the Rus- 
sian guns were taken. The King sent off a courier to Berlin 
with two lines, announcing a complete victory. But in tlie 
meantime, the stubborn Russians, defeated yet unbroken, 
had taken up their stand in an almost impregnable position, 
on an eminence where the Jews of Praiikfort were wont to 
bury their dead. Here the battle recommenced. The Prus- 
sian infantry, exhausted by six hours of hard fighting under 
a sun which equalled the tropical heat, were yet brought n]> 
repeatedly to the attack, but in vain. The King led tlii’ee 
cthaxges in person. Two horses were killed under him. The 
officers of his staff fell all round him. His coat was pierced 
by several bullets. All was in vain. His infantry was driven 
back with frightful slaughter. Terror began to spread fast 
from man to man. At that moment tlie fiery cavalry of La.n- 
dolin, still fresh, rushed on the wavering ranks. Then fol- 
lowed an universal rout. Frederic himself was on the point 
of fiilliug into tlie hands of the conquerors, and was witli 
difficulty saved by a gallant officer, who, at the head of a 
liandful of Hussars, made good a diversion of a few minutes. 
Shattered in body, shattered in mind, the King reached that 
night a village which the Cossacks had i)lundered ; and tliere, 
in a ruined and deserted farm-house, flung himself on a heap 
of straw. He had sent to Berlin a second dispatch very dif- 
ferent from his first :— Let the royal family leave Berlin. 
^Selld the archives to Potsdam. The town may make terms 
with the enemy.” 

The defeal was, in truth, overwhelming. Of fifty thou- 
sand men who had that morning marched under the blade 
eagles, not three thousand remained together. The King 
bethought him again of his co Tosive sublimate, and 
to bid adieu to liis friends, and to give directions as to tlie 
measures to be taken in the event of his death. — I liave no 
I'esource left ” — such is the language of one of his letters— 
“'all is lost., , I will not survive' the ruin .of' my coiiiitry. 
Farewell for eve.r.” ■ ' 

But the mutual jealousies of the confederates prevented 
them from ibllowing up their victory. They lost a few days 
in loiteriiigy and squabbling ; aiui a few days, improved by 
Frederic, were worth more than the years of other iiiei:. On 
the morning after the baltle he had got together eighteen 
thousand of his troops. Very soon Ins force amounted to 
thirty thousand. Guns wex’e procured from the iieigliboiir- 
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mg fortresses ; and there was again an army* Berlin was 
for the present safe; bnt calamities came pouring on the 
King in uninterrupted succession. One of his generals, with 
a large body of teoops, was taken at Maxeii ; another wa.s 
defeated at Meissen ; and when at length the campaign of 
1759 closed, in the midst of a rigorous winter, the situation 
of Prussia appeared desperate. The only consoling circum- 
stance was, that, in the West, Ferdinand of Brunswick had 
been more fortunate than his master; and by a series of ex- 
ploits, of which the battle of Minden was the most glorious, 
had removed all apprehension of danger on the side of 
EVance. 

The fifth year was now about to commence. It seemed 
impossible that the Prussian territories, repeatedly devastated 
by hundreds of thousands of invaders, could longer support 
the contest* But the King carried on war as no European 
power has ever carried on war, except the committee of 
Public Safety during the great agony of the French Eevolu- 
tion* He governed his kingdom as he would have governed a 
besieged town, not caring to what extent propei ty was de- 
stroyed, or the pursuits of civil life suspended, so that he did 
but make head against the enemy. As long as there was a 
man left in Prussia, that man might carry a musket ; as long 
a,s there was a horse left, that horse might draw artillery. 
The coin was debased, the civil functionaries were left unpaid; 
ill some px'ovinces civil government altogether ceased to exist. 
But there were still rye-bread and potatoes ; there were still 
lead and gunpowder ; and, while the means of sustaining and 
destroying life remained, Frederic was determined to fight it 
out to the very last. 

The earlier part of the cani|)aign of 1760 was unfavourable 
to him. Berlin was again occupied by the enemy. Great 
contributions were levied on the inliabitants, and the royal 
palace was jilundered. But at length, after two years of 
(Calamity, victory came back to his arms. At Lignitz he 
gained a great battle over Laudohn ; at Torgau, after a 
day of horrible carnage, he triumphed over Daun. The 
fifth year closed, and stiU the event was in suspense. In 
ihe countries where the war had raged, the misery and ex- 
haustioii were more appalling than ever ; but stiH there were 
left men and beasts, arms and food, and still Frederic fought 
on. In truth, he had now been baited into savageness. His 
heart was ulcerated with hatred. The implacable resentment 
with which his enemies persecuted him, though originally 
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provoked by liis own iinpilncipled ambitionj excited in liiiii a 
thirst for vengeance which he did not even attempt to con- 
eeaL It is hard,” he says in one of his letters, for man 
to bear what I bear. I begin to feel that, as the Italians 
say, revenge is a pleasure for the gods. My philosophy is 
worn out by suffering. I am no saint, like those of whom we 
read in the legends; and I will own that I should die content 
if only I could first inffict a portion of the misery wliieh I 
endure.” 

Borne up by such feelings, he struggled with various suc- 
cess, but constant glory, through the campaign of 1761. On 
the whole, the result of this camj)aign was disastrous to 
Prussia. Wo great battle was gained by the enemy ; but, in 
spite of the desperate hounds of the hunted tiger, the circle 
of pursuers was fast closing ronnd him. Laudolin had sur- 
prised the important fortress of Schweidnitz. With that 
fortress, Iralf of Silesia, and the command of the most ini- 
2 :)ortant defiles through the mountains, had been transferred 
to the Austrians. The Russians had overpowered the King’s 
generals in Pomerania. The country was so completely 
desolated that he began, by his own confession, to look round 
him with blank despair, xuiable to imagine where recruits, 
horses, or provisions, were to be foxmd. 

Just at this time two great events brought on a complete 
change hi the relations of almost aJl the 230wers of Europe. 
One of those events was the retirement of Mr. Pitt from 
ofice ; the other was the death of the Empress Elizabeth of 
Russia. 

The retirement of Pitt seemed to be an omen of utter ruin 
to the House of Brandenburg'. His proud and vehement 
nature was incapable of anything that looked like either 
fear or treachery. He had often declared that, while he was 
in power, England should never make a peace of Utrecht, 
should never, for any selfish object, abandon an ally even in 
the last extremity of distress. The Coiitiiiental war was his 
own war. He had been bold enough, he who in foriner times 
had attacked, with irresistible powers of oratory, the Hano- 
verian ]3olicy of Carteret, and the German subsidies of New- 
castle, to declare tliat Hanover ought to be as dear to us a,s 
Hampshire, and that he would conquer America in Germany. 
He liad fallen ; and the j>ower which he had exercised, not 
always with discretion, but always with vigour and genius, 
had devolved on a favomite who was the rej)re3entative of 
the Tory party, of the party which had thwarted William, 
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wliicli liad j)erseciited Marlboroiigli^ and wliicli .bad given np 
the Catalans to the vengeance of Philip of Anjou. To make 
peace with Prance^ to shake off, with all, or more than all, 
the speed compatible with decency, every Continental con- 
nexion, these were among the chief objects of the new 
Minister. The policy then followed inspmed Precleric with 
an unjust, but deep and bitter aversion to the English name, 
and produced effects which are still felt throughout the 
civilized world. To that policy it was owing that, some years 
later, England could not find on the whole Continent a single 
ally to stand by her, in her extreme need, against the House 
of Bourbon, To that policy it was owing that Prederic, 
alienated from England, was compelled to connect himself 
closely, dnring his later years, with Eussia, and was induced 
to assist in that great crime, the fruitful parexit of other 
great crimes, the first partition of Poland. 

Scarcely had the retreat of Mr. Pitt deprived Prussia of 
her only friend, when the death of Elizabeth produced an 
entire revolution in the politics of the Horth. The Grand 
Duke Peter, her nephew, who now ascended the Eussiaii 
throne, was not merely free from the prejudices which his 
ount had entertained against Prederic, but was a worshipper, 
a servile imitator of the great King. The days of the new 
Czar’s government w’^ere few and evil, hut sufficient to pro- 
duce a change in the whole state of Christendom. He set 
the Prussian prisoners at liberty, fitted them out decently, 
and sent them back to their master ; he withdrew his troops 
from the provinces which Elizabeth had decided on incor- 
poi'ating with her dominions ; and he absolved all those 
Prussian subjects, who had been compeUed to swear fealty to 
Eiissia, from their engagements. 

Hot content with concluding peace on terms favourable 
to Prussia, he solicited rank in the Prussian service, dressed 
himself in a Prussian imiform, wore the Black Eagle of 
Prussia on his breast, made preparations for visiting Prussia, 
in order to have an interview wdtli the object of his idolatry, 
and actually sent fifteen thousand excellent troops to rein- 
force the shattered army of Prederic. Thus strengthened, 
the King speedily repaired the losses of the preceding year, 
reconquered Silesia, defeated Daun at Buckersdorf, invested 
and retook Scliweidnitz, and, at the close of the year, pre- 
sented to the forces of Maria Thei*esa a front as formidahle 
as before the great reverses of 1759. Before tile end of the 
campaign, his friend the Emperor Peter, having, by a series of 
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absurd insults to tlie institutions, manners, and feelijig's 
of liis people, united them in hostility to his person and 
^'overnment, was deposed and murdered. The Empress, who, 
under the title of Catherine the Second, now assumed the 
supreme power, was, at the commencement of her adminis- 
tration, by no means partial to Frederic, and refused to 
permit her troops to remain under his command. But slie 
observed the peace made by her husband ; and Prussia was 
no longer threatened by danger from the Ea-st. 

England and France at the same time paired off together. 
They concluded a treaty, by which they hound themselves to 
observe neutrality wuth respect to the Cerman war. Thus 
the coalitions on both sides were dissolved ; and the original 
enemies, Anstria and Prussia, remained alone confronting 
each other. 

Austria had undoubtedly far greater means than Prussia, 
and was less exhausted by hostilities ; yet it seemed hardly 
possible that Austria could effect alone what she had in 
vain attempted to effect when supported by France on the 
one side, and by Eussia on the other. Danger also began 
to menace the Imperial house from another quarter. The 
Ottoman Porte held tlnreatening language, and a hundred 
thousand Turks were mustered on the frontiers of Hungary. 
The proud and revengeful spirit of the Empress Queen at 
length gave way; and, in February 1768, the peace of Hu- 
bertsburg put an end to the conflict which had, during seven 
years, devastated Germany. The King ceded nothing. The 
whole Continent in arms had proved unable to tear Silesia 
from that iron grasp. 

The war was over. Frederic was safe. His glory was 
beyond the reach of envy. If he had not made conquests as 
vast as those of Alexander, of Csesar, and of Napoleon, if lie 
had not, on fields of battle, enjoyed the constant success of 
Maidborough and Welling-ton, he had j^et given an example 
unrivalled in history of what capacity and resolution cun 
eftect against the greatest su|)eriority of power and ihc 
utmost spite of fortune. He entered Berlin in triumph, after 
an absence of more than six years. The streets were bril • 
liantly lighted tip ; and, as he passed along in an open 
carriage, with Ferdinand of Brunswick at his side, the mul- 
titude sainted him with loud praises and blessings. He was 
moved by those marks of attachment, a.nd repeatedly ex- 
claimed ‘^Long live my dear people ! Long live my children 
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Yet, even in tlie midst of that gay spectacle, he could not 
but perceive every where the traces of destruction and decay. 
The city had been more than once plundered. The popula- 
tion had considerably diminished. Berlin, however, had 
suffered little when compared with most parts of the king- 
dom. The ruin of private fortunes, the distress of all ranks, 
was such as might appal the firmest mind. Almost every 
province had been the seat of war, and of war conducted with 
merciless ferocity. Clouds of Croatians had descended on 
Silesia. Tens of thousands of Cossacks had been let loose 
on Pomerania and Brandenburg. The mere contributions 
levied by the invaders amounted, it was said, to more - ^bn-n a 
hundred millions of dollars ; and the value of what they 
extorted was probably much less than the value of what 
they destroyed. The fields lay uncultivated. The very seed- 
corn had been devoured in the madness of hunger. Famine, 
and contagious maladies produced by famine, had swept 
away the herds and flocks ; and there was reason to fear that 
a great pestilence among the human race was likely to follow 
in the train of that tremendous war, ITear fifteen thousand 
houses had been burned to the ground. The population of 
the kingdom had hi seven years decreased to the frightful 
extent of ten per cent. A sixth of the males capable of 
bearing arms had actually perished on the field of battle. In 
some districts, no labourers, except women, were seen in the 
fields at harvest time. In others, the traveller passed shud- 
dering through a succession of silent villages, in which not a 
single inhabitant remained. The currency had been debased; 
the authority of laws and magistrates had been suspended; 
the whole social system was deranged. For, during that 
convulsive struggle, every thing that was not military vio- 
lence was anarchy. Even the army was disorganized. Some 
great generals, and a crowd of excellent officers had fallen, 
and it had been impossible to supply their place. The diffi- 
culty of finding recruits had, towards the close of the war, 
been so great, that selection and rejection were impossible. 
Whole battalions were composed of deserters or of prisoners. 
It was hardly to be hoped that thirty years of repose and in- 
dustry would repair the ruin produced by seven years of 
havoc. One consolatory circumstance, indeed, there was. 
No debt had been inciirred. The burdens of the war had 
been terrible, almost insupportable ; but no arrear was left 
to embarrass the finances in time of peace. 
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Here, for the present, we must pause. We have accom- 
panied Frederic to the close of his career as a warrior. Pos- 
sibly, when these Memoirs are comj)leted, we may resume 
the consideration of his character, and give some account of 
his domestic and foi'eign policy, and of his private habits, 
during the many years of teaiiquillity which followed the 
Seven Tears’ War. 
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Crown 8vo,, 65. each. Ireland. 5 
vols. Crown 8vo., 65. each. 

History of European AForals 

FROM A UG US TUS . TO CllARLEMA GNE, 2 
vols. Crown Svo., i6s. 

History of the Eise and Influ- 
ence OF THE Spirit of Pationalism in 
Europe. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., i6s. 

DeMOCILICY AND LIBERTY, 2 VOls. 
8vo., 365. 

The Empire : its X’-alue and its 
Growth. An Inaugural Address delivered 
at the Imperial Institute, November 20, 
1893- Cr. 8vo., 15. 


Lowell. — Governments and 
' Parties in Continental Europe. By 
A. Lawrence Lowell. 2 vols. 8 vo., 215. 


Macaulay (Lord). 

The Life axd HCqrks of Lord 
AIacaulay, ‘ Edinburgh ’ Edition. 10 
vols. 8vo., 6s. each. 

Vols. I.-IV. History of England. 

Vols. V.-VII. Essays; Biographies ; 
Indian Penal Code ; Con'trjbutions 

TO KNIGH'TS ‘ Q UAR TERLY iVLi GAIINE ’ . 
VolVIII. Speeches ; Lays OF Ancient' 
Rome ; Miscellaneous Poems. 

Vols. IX. and X. The Life and Letters 
OF Lord Macaulay. By the Right 
Hon. Sir G. O. Trevelyan, Bart, M.P, 
This Edition is a cheaper reprint of the Library 
Edition of Lord Macaulay's Life and ITo/'A’s. 

Complete IVorks. 

Cabinet Edition. 16 vols. Post 8vo., 

Library Edition. 8 vols. Svo., £5 5s. 
Edinburgh^ Edition. 8 vols. Svo., 65. 
each. 

History" op England from the 
Accession of fAXiEs the Second. 
Poptilar Edition. 2 vols. Cr. Svo., 5s. 
Stndenfs Edition, 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 125. 
People's Edition. 4 vols. Cr. 8vo., 165. 
Cabinet Edition. 8 vols. Post 8vo., 48s. 
^ Edinburgh ' Edition. 4 vols. 8vo., 6s. 
each. 

Library Edition. 5 vols. 8vo., ;£‘4. 

Critical and Historical Essays, 
WITH Lays of Anc/enj' Rome, in i 
volume. 

Popular Edition. Crown 8vo., 2S. ^d. 
Authorised Edition. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6 d., 
or 3s. 6 d,, gilt edges. 

Silver Library Edition. Cr. 8vo,, 35. 6eL 

Critical and Historical Essays. 
Studenfs Edition, i vol. Cr. 8vo., 65. 
People's Edition. 2 vols. Cr, 8vo., 85. 

^ Trevelyan' Edition, 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., gs. 
Cabinet Edition. 4 vols. Post 8vo., 24s. 
‘■Edinburgh' Edition, 4 vols. Svo., 6s. 
each. 

Library Edition, 3 vols. Svo., 36s. 

Essays which may be had separately 
price 6 d. each sewed, 15. each cloth. 
Addison and Walpole . ‘ " 


Croker’s Boswell’s Johnson . 
Hallahi’s Constitutional 
History . ' 

Warren Hastings . 

The Earl of Chatham (Two 
Essays ). 

Frederick the Great . 

Miscellaneo us 
People's Edition. 
Library Edition. 


Ranke and Gladstone . 
Milton and Machiavelli , 
Lord Bs - Ton . 

Lord Clive . 

Lord Byron , and The 
Comic Dramatists of 
the Restoration . 

WrITIiVGS 
I vol. Cr. Svo., 45. 6 d, 

2 vols. 8vo., 2 IS. 
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Macaulay (Lord) — continued. 
Miscellaneous Writings and 
Speeches. 

Popular Edition. Crown 8vo., 2 S. 6d, 
Cabinet Edition. Including Indian Penal 
Code, Lays of Ancient Rome, and Miscel- 
laneous Poems. 4 vols. Post 8vo., 24s. 
Selections erosi the Writings of 
Lord Macaulay. Edited, with Occa- 
sional Notes, by the Right Hon. Sir G. 0. 
Trevelyan, Bart. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

MacColl , — The Sultan and the 
Powers. By the Rev. Malcolm MagCgll, 
M.A., Canon of Ripon. 8vo., los. 6d. 

Mackinnon. — The Union of Eng- 
land AND Scotland: a Study of 

INT'ERNATIONAL HISTORY. By JaMES 
Mackinnon. Ph.D. Examiner in History 
to the University of Edinburgh. 8vo., i6s. 

May. — The Constitutional His- 
tory OF England since the Accession 
of George III. 1760-1870. By SirT?ioMAS 
Erskine May, K.C.B. (Lord Farnborough). 
3 vols. Cr. 8vo., i8s. 

Merivale (the late Dean). 

History OP the Romans under the 
Empire. 8 vols. Crown 8vo., 3s. ^d. each 
The Fall of the Roman Republic: 
a Short History of the Last Century of the 
Commonwealth. 121110.,, 7s. td. 

Montague. — T'he Ele:ments of 
English Constitutional History. By 
F. C. Montague, M.A. Crown Svo., 35. 6 d. 

O'Brien. — Irish Ideas. Reprinted 
Addresses. By William O’Brien. Cr. 

8V0. 25. 6d . 

■ Michman.—APPENZELL : Pure De- 
mocracy AND Pastoral Life in Inner- 
Phoden. a Swiss Study. By Irving B. 
Rickman, Consul-General of the United 
States to Switzerland. ^'Vith IMaps. Crown 
Svo., 55. 

Seebohm (Frederic). 

Tj/e Rngl/sh Village Community 
Examined in its Relations to the Manorial 
and Tribal Systems, &c. With 13 Maps 
and Plates. Svo., 165. 

The Tribal System /n Wales: 
Being Part of an Inquiry into the Struc- 
ture and Methods of Tribal Society. 
With 3 Maps. 8vo., 125. 

Sharpe . — London a nd the JC1NGDO2W: 

a History derived mainly from the Archives 
at Guildhall in the custody of the Corpora- 
tion of the City of London. By Recknalp 
R, Sharpe, D.C.L., Records Clerk in the 
Office of the Town Clerk of the City ot 
London. 3 vols, Svo. ,105. 6 d. each. 


Sheppard. — Meaiorials of St. 
James's Palace. By the Rev. Edgar 
Sheppard, M.A., Sub-Dean of PI.M. 
Chapels Royal. WTth 41 Full-page Plates (8 
Photo-Intaglio) and 32 Illustrations in the 
Text. 2 vols. Svo., 36s. net. 

Smith. — Carthage AND the Carth- 
aginians. By R, Bosworth Smith, M.A., 
With Maps, Plans, &c. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6 d. 

Stephens. — A History of the 
French Pevolution. By H. Morse 
Stephens. 3 vols. Svo. Vols. 1. and 11. 
1 8s, each. 

Stubbs. AD' OF the Unifer- 
siTY OF Dublin, from its Foundation to 
the End of the Eighteenth Century. By J, 
W. Stubbs. 8 vo., 125. 6 d. 

Sutherland. --ZI'yA' History op A us- 

TRALl A AND N'eiy Zealasd, ixom i6o6 to 
1890. By Alexander Sutherland, M. A., 
and George Sutherland, M.A. Croivn 
8vo., 25. 6d. 

Taylor. — A StudenPs Manual of 
the History of India. By Colonel Mea- 
dows Taylor, C.S.I., &c. Cr, Svo., 75. 6 d. 

Todd. — FaRLIAMENTAR I ’ Go FERN- 
MENT IN THE PeFTISH CoLON/ES. By 
Alpheus Todd, LL.D. 8vo,, 305. net. 

Wakeman and H assail. 

Introductory to the Study of English 
Constitutional History. By Resident 
Members of the University of Oxford. 
Edited by Henry Offley Wakeman, 
M.A., and Arthur FIassall, M.A Crown 
8vo., 65. 

Walpole. — History of England 
FROM THE Conclusion of the Great 
!Var in 1S15 TO 1858. By Spencer 
Walpole. 6 vols. Crov.'n Svo., 65. each. 

Wolff. — Odd Bi ts < ? f His tc uc i ' : 
being Short Chapters intended to Fill vSome 
Blanks. By I-Ienrv W, Wolff. Svo. ,85. 6 d. 

Woo d" M artin. — Fa ga n Irela njj : 

AN A rchpEOLogical Sap icn. A 1 1 andbook 
of Irish Pre-Christian Antiquities. By W. 
G. Wood-Martin, M.R.I.A. With" 512 
Illustrations. Crown Svo., 155. 

Wylie, — History of Eng la fid 
UNDER Henry IV. By James Hamilton 
Wylie, M.A., one of H. M. Inspectors ot 
Schools. 3 vols. Crown Svo. Vol. I., 1399- 
1404, 105. 6d. Vo). 11. , 155. Vol. Ill, 155. 

[Vol. IV. In the pres& 
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Armstrong. — TheLtfraxdLetters 
OF Edmcxd J, Armstrong^ Edited by^ 
G. F. Armstrong. P'cp. Svo., 7s. 6d. 

Bacon. — The Letters axd Life of 
Francis Bacon, including all his Oc- 
casional JVoRKS, Edited by James Sped- 
DiNG. 7 vols. Svo., £4 45. 

Bagehot. — B/ograpnical Studies,. 
By Walter Bagehot. Crown Svo., 35. bd. 

..BlackwelL — Tioneer Work m 
Opening the J/ed/cal Profession to 
IFohen: a utobiograpliical Sketches. By 
Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Boyd (A. K. H.) C A.K.H.B.’). 

Twenty- FIVE Years of St. 
Andrews. 1865-1890. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Vol. I. I2S. VoL II. 15s. 

St. Andrews .and Elsewhere : 
Glimpses of Some Gone and of Things 
Left. 8 VO., 15s. 

The Last Years of St. Andrews : 
September 1S90 to September 1895. 

8vo.,T5SV\A;;; y,, 

Brown. — Eord Madox Broun: A 
Record of his Life and Works. By Ford M. 
Hueffer. With 45 Full-page Plates (22 
Autotypes) and 7 Illustrations in the Text. 
Svo., 42s. 

Buss. — Trances Mary Buss and ' 
HER Work for Education. By Annie 
E. Ridley. With 5 Portraits and 4 Illus- 
trations. Crown Svo, js. 6d. 

Carlyle. — Thomas Carlyle: A His- 
tory of his Life. By James Anthony 
-P'roude. 

1795-1835. 2 vols. Crown Svo., 75. 

1834-188.1, 2 vols. Crown Svo., ys. 

Digby. — The Life of Sir Kenelm 

Dicby, by oiii' of his Descendants, the 
Author oi ‘ The Life of a Conspirator,’ 
‘A Life of Archbishop Laud,’ etc, \^’ith 
7 Illustrations. 8vo., 165. 

^/ Erasmus . — Life and Letters of 
Erasmus. By James Anthony Froude. 
Crown Svo. 

Fox. — The Early History of 
Charles Jaimes Fox. By the Right I Ion. 
Sir G. O. Trevelyan, Bart. 

L i brary E di tion . Svo . , i 
Cabinet Edition. Crown ."vo.. 1 


Halford. — The Life of Sir Henry 
Halford, Bart., G.C.H., M.D., F.R.S., 
By William Munk, M.D.,’ F.S.A. Svo., 

125 . 6d. 

Hamilton. — Life of Sir William 
Hamilton. By R. P. Graves. Svo. 3 vols. 
155. each. Addendum. Svo., (i>d. sewed-, J 

H a'r p e r. -7 2^ Memoir of Hugo 
Daniel Harper, D.D., late Principarof 
* Jesus College, Oxford, and for many years 
‘ Head Master of Sherborne School. ByX. 
V. Lester, M.A, Crown Svo., 5s. 

Havelock. — Memoirs of Sir Henry 
Havelock, K.C.B. By John Clark 
Marshman, Crown Svo., 35. 6d. 

Haweis.—.M'’- Musical Life. By 
the Rev. H. R. Haweis. W^ith Portrait of 
Richard Wagner and 3 Illustrations. Crown 
Svo., 75. 6d, 

Holroyd, — The Girlhood of Maria 
Joseph A Holrovd (Lady Stanley of 
Alder ley). Recorded in Letters of a Hun- 
dred Years Ago, from 1776 to 1796. Edited 
by J. H. Ade,‘\ne. With 6 Portraits. 
Svo., i8s. 


huther. — Life of Luther. By 
Julius Kostlin. With Illustrations from 
Authentic Sources. Translated from the 
German. Crown Svo., ys. 6d. 

Macaulay. — The Life a aw Letters 
OF Lord Macaulay. By the Right Hon. 
Sir G. O. Trevelyan, Bart., M.P. 

Pvpular Edition, i vol. Cr. Svo., 25. 6d. 

St iidenfs Edition i vol. Cr. Svo., 65. 

Cabinet Edition. 2 vols. Post Svo., 125. 

Library Edition. 2 vols. Svo., 365. 

‘ Edinburgh ’ Edition. 2 vols. Svo., 6s, 
each. 

Marbot. — The Memoirs of the 
Haron DE Marbot. Translated from the 
French. Crown Svo., ys, 6d, 

Fridtjof Nansen, 1861 - 
1893. By W. C. Brogger and Nordahl 
Rolfsen. Translated by WTlliam Archer. 
With 8 Plates, 48 Illustrations in the Text, 
and 3 Maps. Svo., 125. 61:/. 
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Romanes, — The Life ahd Letters 
OF George John Eo^fANESy M.A., LL,D,, 
Written and Edited by his Wife. 
With Portrait and 2 Illustrations. Crown 
8 vo., 6s. 

Seebohm. — TheOxford Reformers 
—John Oolbt, Erasmus axd Thomas 
More ; a History of their B'eHow-Work. 
By Frederic Seebohm. 8vo., 145. 

Shakespeare. — Outlines of the 

Life OF Shakespeare. By J. O. Halli- 
well-Phillipps. With Illustrations and 
FaC'Similes. 2 vols. Royal Svo., ;£“! is. 

Shakespeare’s True Life. 

James Walter. With 500 Illustrations by 
Gerald E. Moira, Imp. 8vo., 21s. 

Stephen,— ix Ecclesiasti- 
cal Biography. By Sir James Stephen. 
Crown 8vo., 75. 


Turgot. — The Life axd Writixgs 

OF Turgot, Comptroller-General of France, 
1774-1776. Edited for English Readers by 
W. Walker Stephens. 8 vo., 125. 

Verney. ~3 £emoir$ of the Verxey 
Family. ■ 

Vols. 1 . & II.. Durixg the Cifil IVar. 
By Frances Parthenope Verney. With 
38 Portraits, Woodcuts and Fac-simile. 
Royal 8vo., 42s. 

Vol, III., Durlyg the COMMOXU’EALTH. 
1650-1660. By Margaret M. Verney. 
With 10 Portraits, &c. Royal 8 vo., 21s. 

Wellington. — Life of the Duke 
OF IVellixgtox. By the Rev. G. ^ R. 
Gleig, M.A. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Wolf. — The Life of Joseph Wolf, 
Aximal Paixtbr. By A. H. Palmer. 
With 53 Plates and 14 Illustrations in the 
Text. 8vo., 215 . 


Travel and Adventure, the Colonies, &e. 


Arnold (Sir Edwin). 

Seas axd Lakes. With 71 Illus- 
, trations. Cr. Svo., 3s, 6<f, 

IVakperikg Words. With 45 

Illustrations. Svo., 185. 

East akd West: With 14 Illus- 
trations by R. T. Pritchett. 8vo., 1S5. 

AUSTRALIA AS IT IS, or Facts 
and Features, Sketches, and Incidents of 
Australia and Australian Life with Notices 
of New .Zealand. By A Clergyman, 
thirteen years resident in the interior of 
New South Wales. Crown Svo., 5s. 

Baker (Sir S. W.). 

Eight Fears ik Ceylok. With 6 
Illustrations. Crown Svo., 35. 6d. 

The Rifle akd the Houkd in 
Ceylon. With 6 Illustrations. Crown 
Svo., 35. 6d. 

Bent (J. Theodore). 

The Ruined Cities of Mashoka- 
LAND ; being a Record of Excavation 1 
and Exploration in 1S91. With 117 I 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. ,6t?. | 


Bent (J. Theodore) — continued. 

The Sacred City of the Ethio- 
pians: being a Record of Travel and 
Research in Abyssinia in 1893. With 8 
Plates and 65 Illustrations in the Text. 
8vo,, 105 . 6d, 

Bicknell. — Travel and Adventure 
lnNorther.n Queensland. By Arthur 
C. Bicknell. With 24 Plates and 22 Illus- 
trations in the Text. 8vo., 155. 

Brassey.— Voyages and Travels 
of Lord Brassey, ICC.B., /J.C.Z.. 1S62- 
1894. Arranged and Edited by Captain S. 
Eardley-Wilmot. 2 vols. Cr, Svo., .105. 

Brassey (the late Lady). 

A Voyage IN THE ‘ SuNPEAJiJ Our 
Home on the Ocean for Eleven 

MoA THS. 

Library Edition. With 8 Maps and 
Charts, and 118 Illustrations. Svo. 21s. 
Cabinet Edition. With Map and 66 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Sih:e7' Library Edition. With 66 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Popular Edition. With 60 Illustrations. 

4to., 6d. sewed, 15. cloth. 

School Edition. With 37 Illustrations. 
Fcp,, 25 . cloth, or 35. white parchment. 
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Travel and Adventure, the Colonies, ke.— continued. 


' Brassey(THE hkii^l^ki)Y)~~continiied. 

SuNSHINE.^ AND StORM IN THE EaST, 
'Library Edition, With 2 Maps and 141 
: Illustrations. Svo., 21s. 

Cabinet Edition. With 2 Maps and 114 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., ys. 6d. 
Popular Edition. With 103 Illustrations. 
4to,, M. sewed, 15 . cloth. 

In the Trades^ the Tropics, and 
THE ' 7^ OARING Forties.' 

Cabmet Edition. With Map and 220 
Illustrations. Crown Svo., 75. 6d. 
Popular Edition. With 1S3 Illustrations. 
4to., 6d. sewed, 15. cloth. 

Three 'Fovages m the ‘ Sunbeam \ 
Popular Ed. With 346 Illust. 4to., 25, 6d. 

Browning. — A Girl’s Wa.vorr/a’gs 
in^HuA'Gary. By PI. Ellen Browning. 
With Map and 20 Illustrations. Crown Svo., 
75. 6d. 

Froude (James A.). 

Oceana : ov England and her Col - 
onies. With g Illustrations. Crown Svo., 
25 . boards, 25. 6d. cloth. 

The English in the IVest Indies : 
or, the Bow of Ulysses. With 9 Illustra* 
tions. Crown Svo., 25. boards, 25. 6d. cloth. 

Howitt. — F/s/ts to Remarkablr 
Places. Old Halls, Battle-Fields, Scenes, 
illustrative of Striking Passages in English 
H istory and Poetry. By William H owitt. 
With 80 Illustrations. Crown Svo., 35. 6(f. 

Knight (E. F.). 

The Cruise of the ^ Alerte' : the 
Narrative of a Search for Treasure on the 
Desert Island of Trinidad. With 2 Maps 
and 23 Illustrations. Crown Svo., 35. 6d. 

Where Three Empires meet: a 
Narrative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, 
Western Tibet, Baltistan, Ladak, Gilgit, 
and the adjoining Countries. With a 
Map and 54 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

The ^Falcon' on the Baltic: a 
Voyage from London to Copenhagen in 
a Three-Tonner. With 10 Full page 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

■Ee'es'Ehd'^Glhtterbnck i 

J Pamble IN British Columbia. By J, A. 
Lees and W. J. Clutterbuck. With Map 
and 75 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Nansen (Fridtjof). 

The Eirst Crossing of Green- 
land. With numerous Illustrations and 
a Map. Crown 8vo., 35. 6 d. 

Eskimo ZiFE, With Illustrations. 

8vo., 165. 

Olive r.— Crags and Craters : 
Rambles in the Island of Reunion. By 
William Dudley Oliver, M.A. With 
27 Illustrations and a Map. Cr. Svo., 65. 

Peary. — Mv Arctic Journal: a 
year among Ice-Fields and Eskimos, By 
Josephine Diebitsch-Peary. With 19 
Plates, 3 Sketch Maps, and 44 Illustrationss 
in the Text. 8 vo., 125. 

Quillinan, — Journal of a Few 
UokTHs' Resideacb in Portugal, and 
Glimpses of the South of Spain. By Mrs. 
Quillinan (Dora Wordsworth). New 
Edition. Edited, with Memoir, by Edmund 
Lee, Author of ‘ Dorothy Wordsworth,’ &c. 
Crown 8 VO., 65. 

Smith. — Climbing in the British 
Isles. By W. P. Haskett Smith. With 
Illustrations by Ellis Carr, and Numerous 
Plans. 

Part i. England. i6mo., 35. 6 d. 

P^mi. Wales AND Ireland. i6mo., 
35. 6^f. 

Part III. Scorx.'LVZ?. preparation, 

Stephen. — 57/^ Blai'- Ground of 
Europe. By Leslie Stephen. New 
Edition, with Additions and 4 Illustrations, 
Grown Svo., 65. net. 

THREE IN NOR WA Y. By Two 
of Them. With a Map and 59 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 25. boards, 25, id. cloth. 

Tyndall .—The Glaciers of 'the 
being a Narrative of Excursions 
and Ascents. An Account of the Origin 
and Phenomena of Glaciers, and an Ex- 
position of the Physical Principles to which 
they are related, By John Tyndall, 
F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 65. 6rf. net. 

Whishaw. — The Romance of the 
Woods: Reprinted Articles and Sketches. 
By Fred. J. Whishaw. Crown 8vo., 65, 
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Veterinary Medicine, &e. 


Steel (John Henry). 

A Ti^eatise ox the Diseases of 
THE Dog, With B8 Illustrations. 8vo., 
los. 6(/. 

A Treatise ox the Diseases dF 
THE Ox. With 1 19 Illustrations. Svo., 155. 

A Treatise ox the Diseases of 
'THE Sheep, With 100 Illustrations, 

' ■ V ■ 8yo.,' I2S..; : 

OuTLixEs OF Equtne Axatomv : a 
Manual for the use of Veterinary Students 
in the Dissecting Room. Cr. 8vo., ys. 6d. 


F itz wygr am. , — Mor s es a xn 

Stables. By Major-General Sir F. Fitz- 
WYGR.\M, Bart. With 56 pages of Illustra- 
tions. 8vo., 25 . 6t/. net. 

‘ Stonehenge.’ —■ A' Doc /.v 

. Health axd Disease. By ‘ Stone- 
HENGE With 7S Wood Engravings. 
8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Youatt (William). 

T//£: Horse. Revised and Enlarged 
by Wh Watson, M.R.C.V.S. With 52 
Wood Engravings. Svo., ys. 6d. 

The Dog. Revised and Enlarg-ed 

Whth 33 Wood Engravings. 8vo., 65. 


Sport and Pastime. 

THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 

Edited by HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G.; Assisted by ALFRED E. 

T. WATSON. 

Complete in 28 Volumes. Crown Svo., Price 105. 6d. each Volume, Cloth. 

The Volumes arc also Issued half-bound in Leather^ with gilt top. The price can be had 

from all Booksellers. 

ARCHED y. By C. J. Longman and j BILLIARDS. By Major W. Broad- 

Col. H. Walrond. With Contributions by ! ““ 

Miss Legh, Viscount Dillon, Major C. ' 

Hawkins Fisher, Slc. With 2 Maps, 23 
Plates and 172 IllUvStrations in the Text. 

Crown Svo., 105. & d . 

ATHLETICS AHD FOOTBALL. 

By Montague Shearman. With 6 Plates 
and 52 Illu.strations in the Text. Crown 
8vo., 105 . 6^/. 


BIG GAME SHOOTING. By 

Clive Phillipps-Wolley. 

Vol. I. AFRICA AND AMERICA. 
With Contributions by Sir Samuel W. 
Baker, Wh C. Oswell, F. J. Jackson, 
Warburton Pike, and F. C. Selous. 
With 20 Plates and 57 Illustrations in the 
Text. Crown Svo., 105. ^ d . 

Vol. II, EUROPE, ASIA, AND THE 
ARCTIC REGIONS. With Contribu- 
tions by Lieut. -Colonel R. Heber 
Percy, Arnold Pike, Major Algernon 
C. Heber Percy, &c. With 17 Plates 
and 56 Illustrations in the Text. Crovvn 
8vo., 105 . Qd. 


FOOT, R.E. With Contributions by A. H. 
Boyd, Sydenham Dixon, W. J.' Ford, 
Dudley D. Pontifex, S:c. V/ith .11 Plates, 
19 Illustrations in the Text, and numerous 
Diagrams and Figures, Crown Svo., 105. 6 </. 


BOATING. By W. B. Woodgate. 

With 10 Plates, 39 Illustrations in the Text, 
and fi:om Instantaneous Pliotograpb.s, and 
4 Maps of the Rowing Courses at Oxford, 
Cambridge, Henley, and Putney. Crown 
8vo., 105 . 6t/, 


COURSING AND FALCONRY, 

By Harding Cox and the Hon. Gerald 
Lascelles. With 20 Plates and 56 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Crown Svo., 105. ^ d . 


CRICKET. By A. G. wSteel and 
the Hon. K. H. Lyttelton. With Con- 
tributions by Andrew Lang, W. G. Grace, 
P*. Gale, &c. With 12 Plates and 52 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Crown Svo., 105, 6 r?. 
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CYCLING. By the Earl of Alee- 

MARLE and G. Lacy Hillier. With 19 
Plates and 44 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown Svo,, 105. 6 t/. 

^ DANCING. ] By :Mrs. Lilly Grove,. 
P'.R.G.S. With Contributions by Miss 
Middleton, The Hon. Mrs. Armytage, 
Ac. With Musical Examples, and 38 PMU- 
page Plates and 93 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown Svo., 105. 6 !/. 

DRIVING. By His Grace the Duke 
of Beaufort, K.G. With Contributions by 
other Authorities. With Photogravure 
Intaglio Portrait of His Grace the Duke of 
Beaufort, and ii Plates and 54 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown Svo., 105. M, 

FENCING, BOXING, AND 

WRESTLllAG . By Walter H. Pollock, 
F. C. Grove, C. Prevost, E. B. Mitchell, 
and Walter Armstrong. With iS Intaglio 
Plates and 24 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown Svo., los. 6^/. 

FISHING. By H. Cholmondeley- 

Pennei.l, Late Her Majesty’s Inspector 
of vSea Fisheries. 

Vol. 1 . SALMON AND TROUT. With 
Contributions by B. R. Francis, Major 
John P. Traherne', &c. With Frontis- 
piece, S Full-page Illustrations of Fishing 
Subjects, and numerous Illustrations of 
Tackle, &c. Crown Svo., los. 6(f. 

Vol. II. PIKE AND OTHER COARSE 
FISH. With Contributions by the 
Marquis of Exeter, William Senior, 
G. Christopher Davis, &c. With 
Frontispiece, 6 Full-page Illustrations of 
Fishing Subjects, and numerous Illustra- 
tions of Tackle, &c. Crown 8 vo., 105. 6d. 

GOLF. By Horace G. Hutchinson. 
With Contributions by the Rt. Hon. A. J. 
Balfour, M.P,, Sir Walter Simpson, Bart., 
Andrew Lang, &c. With 25 Plates and 
65 Illustrations in the Text. Crown Svo., 
105 . 6d. 

HUNTING. By His Grace the Duke 
OF Beaufort, K.G., and Mowbray Morris. 
With Contributions by the Earl of Suffolk 
and Berkshire, Rev. E. W. L. Davies,. 
J. S, Gibbons, G. H. Longman, &c. With 
5 Plates and 54 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo., 105. bd. 


MOUNTAINEERING. By C. T. 

Dent. With Contributions by Sir W. M. 
Conway, D. W. Freshfield, C. E. 
Matthews, &c. With 13 Plates and 95 
Illustrations in the Text. Cr. Svo., los. 6d. 


POETRY OF SPORT {THE).— 
Selected by FIedley Peek, Whth a 
Chapter on Classical Allusions to vSport by 
Andrew Lang, and a Special Preface to 
the Badminton Library by A. E. T. Watson. 
With 32 Plates and 74 Illustrations in the 
Text. Crown 8vo., los. ^d. 


RACING AND STEEFLHCHAS- 

ING. By the Earl of Suffolk and 
Berkshire, W. G. Cravi:n, the Flon. F. 
Lawley, Arthur Coventry, and Alfred 
£. T. Watson. With Coloured Frontis- 
piece and 56 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo., 105 . Crf. 


RIDING AND POLO. | 

RIDING. By Captain Robert W^eir, | 

the Duke of Beaufort, the Earl of | 
Suffolk and Berkshire, the Earl op t 

Onslow, J. Murray Brown, S:c. With 
18 Plates and 41 Illustrations in the Text. 

Crown Svo., 105. 6d. f 


SEA FISHING. By John Bicker*- 
dyke, Sir H. W. Gore-Booth, Alfred r 
C. Harmsworth, and W. Senior. With f 
22 Full-page Plates and 175 Illustrations in I 
the Text. Crown Svo., los. 6d. | 


SHOOTING. I 

Vol. I. FIELD AND COVERT. By Lord !i 
Walsingham and Sir Ralph Payne- 
Gallwey, Bart. With Contributions by 1 ! ! 

the Hon. Gerald Lascelles and A. J. [f , 

Stuart-Wortley. With ii Full-page I 

Illustrations and 94 Illustrations in the jl 

Text. Crown Svo., 105. 6d. 

Vol. II, MOOR AND MARSH. By |; : 

Lord Walsingham and Sir Ralph Payne- ft , 

Gallwev, Bart. With Contributions by ' 

Lord LovATand Lord Charles Lennox [j; 
Kerr. With 8 Full-page Illustrations |l: ^ 
and 57 Illustrations in the Text. Crown |« 
SvOij; 105 , 6d. 
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THE BADMINTON LIBRARY— 


SKATING, CURLING, TOBOG- 

GANING. By J. M. Heathcote, C. G. 
Tebbutt, T. Maxwell Witham, Rev. 
John Kerr, Ormond Hake, Henry A. 
Buck, &c. With 12 Plates and 272 Illus- 
trations and Diagrams in the Text. Crown 
8 VO., los. 6 d, 

SWIMMING, By Archibald Sin- 
clair and William Henry, Hon. Secs, 
of the Life-Saving Society. With 13 Plates 
and 106 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo., los. 6d. 

TENNIS, LA WN TENNIS, 

RACKETS AND FIVES. By J. M. and 
C, G, Heathcote, E. O. Pleydell- 
Bouverie, and A.C. Ainger. With Contri- 
butions by the Hon. A. Lyttelton, W. C. 
Marshall, Miss L. Dod, &c. With 12 
Plates and 67 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown Svo., 105. 6d. 


YACETING. 

Vol. I. CRUISING, CONSTRUCTION 
OF YACFITS, \WCHT RACING 
RULES, FITTING-OUT, &c. By Sir 
Edward Sullivan, Bart., The Earl op 
Pembroke, Lord Br-assey, K.C.B., C. 
E. Seth-Smith, C.B., G. L. Watson,^ R. 
T. Pritchett, E. F. Knight, &c. With 
21 Plates and 93 Illustrations in the Text, 
and from Photographs. Crown 8vo., 
105 . bd. 

Vol. 11 . YACHT CLUBS, YACHT- 
ING IN AMERICA AND THE 
COLONIES, YACHT RACING, &c. 
By R. T. Pritchett, The Marquis of 
Dufferin and Ava, K.P., The Earl of 
Onslow, James McFerran, &c. ^ With 
35 Plates and 160 Illustrations in the 
Text. Crown Svo., 105. 6 d. 


fur and feather series. 

Edited by A. E. T. Watson. 

Crown 8vo., price 55. each Volume, cloth. 

The Vohtmes arc also issued half-bound in Leather, with gilt top. 

from all Booksellers. 


The price can be had 


TEE PARTRIDGE. Natural His- 
tory by the Rev. H. A. Macpherson; 
Shooting, by A. J. Stuart-Wortley ; 
Cookery, by George Saintsbury. With 
II Illustrations and various Diagrams in 
the Text. Crown 8vo., 55. 

TEE GROUSE. Natural History by 
the Rev. H. A. Macpherson; Shooting, 
by A. J. Stuart-Wortley; Cookery, by 
George Saintsbury. With 13 Illustrations 
and various Diagrams in the Text. Crown 
Svo., 55. 


TEE PHEASANT. Natural History 
by the Rev. PL A. Macpherson ; Shooting, 
by A. J. Stuart-Wortley ; Cookery, by 
Alexander Innes Shand. Wdth 10 Illus- 
trations and various Diagrams. Crown 
Svo., 55. 

*** Other Volimtes are in preparation. 


TEE HARE. Natural History by 
the Rev. H. A. M.ycpherson ; Shooting, 
by the Hon. Gerald Lascelles ; Coursing, 
by Charles Richardson; Hunting, by J. 
S. Gibbons and G. H. Longman ; Cookery, 
by Col. Kenney Herbert. With 9 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, 5s. 


Natural History. By 
the Rev, H. A. Macpherson. Deer Stalk- 
ing. By Cameron of Lochiel. — Stag 
Hunting. By Viscount Ebkington.— 
Cookery. By Alexan.der Innes Shand, 
With 10 Illustrations by J. Charlton and 
A. Thorburn. Crown Svo., 55. 


BADMINTON MA GAZINE 
{The) of Sports and Pastimes. Edited 
by^ Alfred E. T. Watson (“ Rapier ”). 

. With numerous Illustrations. Price is. 
monthly. 

Vols. I. -III. 65. each. 


Bickerdyke. — Days of my Ziff on 
Waters Fresh and Salt-, and other 
Papers. By John Bickerdyke. With 
: Photo-Etched PYontispiece and 8 Full-page 
Illustrations. Crown Svo., 6 s. 
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Sport and Pastime — continued. 


DEAD SHOT{T}if:^: or, Sportsman’s 

Complete Guide. Being a Treatise on the Use 
of the Gun, with Rudimentary and Finishing 
Lessons on the Art of Shooting Game of afl 
kinds. Also Game-driving, Wildfowl and 
Pigeon-shooting, Dog-breaking, etc. By 
Marksman. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo., 105. Cid, 

Kllis. — Cf/ess Spaeae ; or. Short and 
Bright Games of Chess. Collected and 
^Arranged by J. IT. Ellis, M. A. Svo., 4s. 6d. 

PBlhtUtT,--— G ames, ^ Ancient and 
Oeieatal, and How to Play By 

Edward Falkener. With numerous 
Photographs, Diagrams, &c. Svo., 21s. 

Ford. — The Theory AND Practice 
OF Archery, By Horace Ford. New 
Edition, thoroughly Revised and Re-written 
by W. Butt, M.A. With a Preface by C. 
J. Longman, M.A. Svo., 14s. 

Francis. — A Book on Angljng: or, 

Treatise on the Art of Fishing in every 
Branch ; including full Illustrated List of Sal- 
mon Flies. By Francis Francis. With Por- 
trait and Coloured Plates. Crown Svo., 155. 

Gibson. — Tobogganing cly Crooked 

Puns. By the Hon. Harry Gibson. With 
Contributions by F. de B. Strickland and 
‘ Lady-Toboganner ’. With 40 Illustra- 
tions. Crown Svo., 65. 

Graham. — Country Pastimes for 
Boys. By P.^ Anderson Graham. With 
252 Illustrations jfrom Drawings and 
Photographs. Crown Svo. 6s. 

Lang. — Angling Sketches. By 
Andrew Lang. With 20 Illustrations. 
Crown Svo., 35. 6 d. 

Longman.— Chess Openings. , By 

Frederick W. Longman. Fcp. Syo., 25. 6 d. 

Maskelyne. — Sharps and Plats : a 
Complete Revelation of the Secrets or 
Cheating at Games of Chance and Skill. By 
John Nevil Maskely'ne, of the Egyptian 
Hall. With 62 Illustrations. Crown Svo., 65. 

William Park, Jun., Champion Golfer, 
1887-89. With 17 Plates and 26 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown Svo., ys. 6 d, 


Paytie-Gallwey (Sir Ralph, Bart.). 

Letters to Yovm Shooters (First 
Series). On the Choice and use of a Gun. 
With 41 Illustrations. Crown Svo., ys. 6d. 

Letters to Young SnooTERsi^^zoxid. 
Series). On the Production, Preservation, 
and Killing of Game. With Directions 
in Shooting Wood- Pigeons and Breaking- 
in Retrievers. With Portrait and 103 
Illustrations. Crown Svo., 12s. 6d, 

Letters to Young Shooters. 
(Third Series.) Comprising a Short 
Natural History of the Wildfowl that 
are Rare or Common to the British 
Islands, with complete directions in 
Shooting Wildfowl on the Coast and 
Inland. With 200 Illustrations. Crown 
Svo., 185. 


Pole (William). 

The Theor y of the Modern Scikn 
TiFic Game of Whist. Fcp. 8vo., 25. 6d. 

TheEvolutionof Whist: a Study of 
the Progressive Changes which the Game 
has undergone. Cr. Svo., as. 6d. 


Proctor. — JTojf to Play Whist: 
WITH THE Laws and Etiquette of 
Whist. By Richard A. Proctor. Crown 
Svo., 35. 6d. 


Ronalds. — The Fly-Fisher" s Ento- 
mology. By Alfred Ronalds. WTth 20 
coloured Plates. Svo., 14s. 


Thompson and Cannan. Hand- 
IN- Hand Figure SK4.T1NG. By Norcliffe 
G. Thompson and F. Laura Cannan, 
Members of the Skating Club. With an 
Introduction by Captain J. H. Thomson, 
R.A. With Illustrations. i6mo., 6s. 


Wilcocks. — The Sea Fisherman : 
Comprising the Chief Methods of Hook and 
Line Fishing in the British and other Seas, 
and Remarks on Nets, Boats, and Boating. 
By J. C. Wilcocks. Illustrated. Cr.8vo.,65. 
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Mental, Moral, and Political Philosophy. 

LOGIC, RHETORIC, PSYCHOLOGY, S^C. 


Abbott. — T>/£ Elements of Logic, 

By T. K. Abbott, B.D. lanio., 3s. 

Aristotle. 

The Politics: G. Bekker’s Greek 
Text of Books L, IIL, IV. (VIL), with an 
English Translation by W. - E. Holland, 
M.A. ; and short Introductory Essays 
by A. Lang, M.A. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d, 

The Politics : Introductory Essays. 
By Andrew Lang (from Bolland and 
Lang’s ‘ Politics’). Crown 8vo., 2s. td. 

The Ethics: Greek Text, Illustrated 
with Essay and Notes. By Sir Alexan- 
der Grant, Bart. 2 vols. 8vo., 325. 

An Introduction to AristotlPs 
Ethics, Books I.-IV. (BookX. c.vi.-ix. 
in an Appendix). With a continuous 
Analysis and Notes. By the Rev. Edward 
Moore, D.D., Cr. 8vo. los. 6d. 

Bacon (Francis). 

Complete Works. Edited by R. L. 
Ellis, James Spedding and D. D. 
Heath. 7 vols. 8vo., 135. 6d, 

Letters and Life, including all his 
occasional Works. Edited by James 
Speeding. 7 vols. 8vo. , L4 4s . 

The Essa vs : with Annotations. By 
Richard Whately, D.D. 8vo., ios. 6d, 

The Essa vs. Edited, with Notes, 
by F. Storr and C. H. Gibson. Crown 
8vo, ss, 6d. 

The Essa vs: with Introduction, 
Notes, and Index. By E. A. Abbott, D.D. : 
2 Vols. Fcp. 8vo.,6s. The Text and Index 
dniy, without Introduction and Notes, in 
One Volume. Fcp. 8vo., 2.9. 6d. 

Bain (Alexander). 

Mental Science, Cr. 8vo,, 6s. 6d. 

Moral Science. Cr. 8vo., 45. 6d. 

The two works as above can be had in one 
volume, price 10s. 6d. 

Senses and the Intellect. 8vo., 

Emotions AND the Will. 8vo., 155. 


Bain (Alexander ) — cotUhi iied. 

Logic, Deductive and Inductive. 
Part 1 . 4$. Part 11 . 6d. 

Pra ctica l Essa vs. C r. 8 vo. , 25 . 
Bray (Charles). 

The PniLosopm ^ of Mecess/tv : or, 
Law in Mind as in Matter. Cr. 8vo., 5^?. 

The Ed uca tion of the Feelings : a 
Moral System for Schools, Cr. 8vo., 2s. bd. 

Bray, — Elements of Morality, in 
Easy Lessons for Home and School 
Teaching. By Mrs. Charles Bray. 
Crown 8 vo., 15. 6 c?. 

Davidson. — The Logic of Defjnh 

TION, Explained and Applied. By W^'illiam 
L. Davidson, M.A. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Green (Thomas Hill). — The Works 
OF. Edited by R. L. Nettleship. 

Vols. I. and II, Philosophical Works. Svo., 
165. each. 

VoL IIL Miscellanies. With Index to the 
three Volumes, and Memoir. Svo., 21 J. 

Lectures on 'the Principles of 
Political Obligation. With Preface 
by Bernard Bosanquet. 8vo., 55. 

Hodg’son (Shadworth H.). 

Tms AND Space: A Metaphysical 

Essay. 8vo., 165. 

The Theory of Practice: an 
Ethical Inquiry. 2 vols. 8vo., 245. 

The Philosophy of Reflection, 
2 vols. Svo., 215 . 

Hume.— The Philosophical Worns 
OF David Hume. Edited by T. H. Green 
and T. H. Grose. 4 vols. 8vo., 565. Or 
separately, Essays. 2 vols. 285. Treatise 
of Human Nature, 2 vols. 285. 

J ustinian. — The Institutes of 

yusTiNlAN: Latin Text, chiefly that of 
Huschke, with English Introduction, Trans- 
lation, Notes, and Summary. By Thomas 
C, Sandars, M.A. 8vo., 185. 

Kant (Immanuel). 

Critique of Practical Reason, 
AND , Other Works on the theory of 
. Ethics.. Translated by T. K. Abbott, 
B.D. With Memoir. 8vo., 125. 6d, 
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Kant ( I M MAN u E l ) — contl n tied, 
Fc'a-i^ame.vtal Fkinciples of the 
Metaphysic of Ethics, Translated by 
T.^ K. Abbott, B,D. (Extracted from 
‘ Kant’s Critique of Practical Reason and 
other Works on the Theory of Ethics.’) 
Crown Svo, 3s. 

Inteoductwh to Logic, and his 
Essay on the Mistaken Subtilty of 
THE Four Figures.. Translated by T. 
K. Abbott. 8vo., 65. 

Killick. — ILandbook to MillJs 
System of Logic. By Rev. A. H. 
Killick, M.A. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. ' 

Ladd (George Trumbull). 
Philosophy OF Mind : An Essay on . 
the Metaphysics of Psychology. 8vo., i6s. 

Elements of Physiological Psy- 
chology. 8vo., 215. 

Outlines of Physiological Psy- 
chology. A Text-book of Mental Science 
for Academies and Colleges. 8vo., 125. 

Psychology, Descriptive and Ex- 
planatory; a Treatise of the Phenomena, 
Laws, and Development of Human Mental 
Life. 8vo., 2 IS. 

Primer of Psychology. Cr. Svo., 

■ 55. ' 6 d. " ■ 

Lewes. — The IhsTORy of Philoso- 
phy, from Thales to Comte, By George 
Henry Lewes. 2 vols. 8vo., 325. 

Max Miiller (F.). 

The Science of Thought. Svo., 21s. 
Three Introductory Lectures on 
. THE Science of Thought, 8vo., 25. 6d. 

of the Phenomena 
OF THE Human Mind. By James Mill. 

2 vols. 8vo., 285. 

Mill (John Stuart). 

A System of Logic. Cr. Svo., 35. bd. 
On Liberty. Crown Svo., is, ^.d. 

On Representative Government. 
Crown 8vo., 25. 

Utilitarianism. Svo., 2 s. 6d. 

Examination of Sir William 
Hamilton s Philosophy. 8vo., i6s. 
Nature, the Utility of Religion, 
AND Theism. Three Essays. ,8vo., 55. 


M.OSSO.— Pear. By Angelo Mosso. 
Translated from the Italian by E. Lough 
and F. Kiesow. With 8 Illustrations. Cr. 
Svo., 7s. 6d!. 

Romanes. — Mind and Motion and 
Monism. By George John Romanes, 
LL.D., F.R.S. Cr. 8vo., 45. 6d. 

Stock. — Deductive Logic. By St. 
George Stock, Fcp. Svo., 35. 6d. 

Sully (James). 

The Human Mind : a Text-book of 
Psychology. 2 vols. Svo., 21s. 

Outlines of Psychology. Svo. , gs. 

. The Teacher's Handbook 6 f Psy- 
chology. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

Studies of Childhood. Svo, 

I 105 . Gd. 

I 

1 Swinburne. — Picture Logic : an 

Attempt to Popularise the Science of 
Reasoning. By Alfred James Swinburne, 
M.A. With 23 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

"Wthopt. '-^H istory of Philosophy. 
By Alfred Weber, Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Strasburg. Translated by Frank 
Thilly, Ph.D. 8vo., i6s. 

Whately (Archbishop). 

Bacon's Essays, With Annotations. 
8vo., los. 6 d, 

Elements OF Logic. Cr. Svo., 45. 6 d. 
L Elements of Rhetoric. Cr. Svo., 
’*■■■ '-45. 6^. . ■ 

Lessons on Reasoning. Fcp. 8vo., 

15 . 6fl?. 

Zeller (Dr. Edward, Professor in the 

University of Berlin). 

The^ Stoics, Epicureans, and 
Sceptics. Translated by the Rev. 0. J. 
Reichel, M.A. Crown 8vo., 15s, 

Outlines of the Hisi'ORY of 
Greek Philosophy. Translated by 
Sarah F. Alleyne and Evelyn 
Abbott. Crown 8vo., los. td. 

Plato and the Older Academy. 
Translated by Sarah F. Alleyne and 
Alfred Goodwin, B.A. Crown Svo. 
185. 

Socrates and the Socratic 
Schools. Translated by the Rev. O. 
J. Reichel, M.A. Crown 8vo., 105. 
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Mental, Moral, and Political Philosophy — contmticd. 

MANUALS OF CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY. 

(Stony hirst Series). 


A Manual oh Political Economy. 
By C. S. Devas, M.A. Crown 8vo., 65. M. 

First Principles of Knowledge. 
By Joii'N Rickaby, S.J. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

General Mejaphysics. By John 
Rickaby, S.J. Crown 8vo., 55. 

Logic. By Richard F. Clarke, SJ. 
Crown 8vo,, 55. 


Moral Piiilosophy {Ethics and 
Na tural La iv). By J oseph Rickaby, S.J . 
Crown 8vo., 5s. 

Natural Theology* By Bernard 
Boedder, S.J. Crown Svo., 6 s. M. 

Psychology. By Micfiael Maher, 
S.J. Crown Svo., 6s. ^d. 


History and Science of Language, &e. 


Davidson. — Leading and Import- 
ant English Words : Explained and Ex- 
exmpUried. By Willbam L. Davidson, 
M.A. Fcp. Svo., 35, 6c/. m 

Farrar, — Lang ua ge and La ng ua ges: 
By F. W. Farrar, D.D„ F.R.S. Crown 
Svo., 65. 

Graham. English Synonyms^ 
Classified and Explained : with Practical 
Exercises. By G. F. Graham. Fcp. Svo., 6s. 

Max Miiller (F.). 

The Science of Lang ua ge . — Found- 
ed on Lectures delivered at the Royal In- 
stitution in 1861 and 1863. 2 vols. Crown 
Svo., 2 IS. 


Max Miiller (F.) — continued. 
Biographies of Words, and 'the 
Home of the Aryas. Crown Svo., js. 6d. 

Three Lectures on 'the Science 
OF Language, and its Place in 
General Education, delivered at Ox- 
ford, 18S9. Crown 8vo., 3s. 

R o g* e t . — Tiles A ur us of English 
Words and Phrases. Classified and 
Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression 
of Ideas and assist in Literary Composition. 
By Peter Mark Roget, M.D., F.R.S. 
Recomposed throughout, enlarged and im- 
proved, partly from the Author’s Notes, and 
with a full Index, by the Author’s Son, 
John Lewis Roget. Crown Svo. los. 6d. 

Whately — English Synonyms. By 
E. Jane Whately. Fcp. Svo., 35. 


Political Economy and Economies. 


Ashley. — English Economic JIis- 

TORY AND theory. By W. J. ASHLEY, 
M.A. Crown Svo., Part L, 5s. Part II. 
I os. 6d. 

Bagehot.— A'c'cLvav/c Studies. By 

Walter Bagehot. Crown Svo., 3s. 6d. 

Barnett. — Practicable Socialism. 
Essays on Social Reform. By the Rev. S. 
A. and Mrs, Barnett. Crown Svo., 6s. 

Brassey. — Papers and Addresses 
£?iV IVoRic AND Wages. By Lord Brassey. 
Edited by J. Potter, and with Introduction 
by George Howell, M.P. Crown Svo., 5s. 

Devas.-~-.ri Manual of .Political 
Economy. By C. S. Devas, M.A. Cr. 8vo., 
6s. 6d. {Manuals of Catholic Philosophy .) 

Dowell. — A History of Taxation 
AND Taxes in England, from the Earliest 
Times to the Y"ear 1S85. By Stephen 
Dowell, (4 vols. 8vo). Vols. I. and IL 
The History of Taxation, 21s. Vols. III. 
and rr. The History of Taxes, 21s, 


Jordan.— The of Value. 

By William Leighton Jordan, Fellow 
of the Royal Statistical Society, &c. Ci'own 
8vo,, 6s. 

Macleod (Henry Dunning). 
Bimetalism. Svo., 5s. net. 

The ElemeiV'ts of Banning. Cr. 
Svo. , 3s. 6i:/. 

The Theory and Practice of 
Banning. Vol. I. Svo., 12s* VolII. 14s. 
The Theor y ( w Credi t. Svo. 
Vol. L, los. net. Vol I!., Part L, los. net. 
Vol. II., Part IL, los. Od. 

A Digest of 'the Law of Bills 
OF Exchange, Bank-notes, ^ &c. 

[In ike press. 

Mil 1. — Political Economy. , By 
John Stuart Mill. 

Popular Ediiion. Crown 8vo,, 3s. 6d. 
Library Edition. 2 vols. Svo., 305. 





Political Economy and Economies— 


Mulhall . — Zvj)USTiuics AND Wealth 
OF JVai'ions. • By Michael G. Mulhall, 
P'.S.S. With 32 full-page Diagrams. 
Crown Svo., 85. 6 d. 

Soderini. — Social /sat and Cathold 
cisJi. From the Italian of Count Edward 
Soderini. By Richard Jenery-Shee. 
With a Preface by Cardinal Vaughan. 
Crown Svo., 6s. 

Symes. — Politic a l Econoaiy : a 

Short Text-book of Political Economy. 
With Problems for Solution, and Hints for 
Supplementary Reading ; also a Supple- 
mentary Chapter on Socialism. By Pro- 
fessor J. E. Symes, M.A., of University 
College, Nottingham. Crown Svo., 2s. 6<i.* 


Toynbee. — Lectures on the In- 
DusTRiAL Revolution of tub ISth Cen- 
tury IN England'. Popular Addresses, 
Notes and other Fragments. By Arnold 
Toynbee. With a Memoir of the Author 
by Benjamin Jowett, D.D. 8vo., io5. 6rf. 

Vincent. — The Land Quesi'ion- in 
North Wales: being a Brief Survey of 
the History, Origin, and Character of the 
Agrarian Agitation, and of the Nature and 
Ehect of the Proceedings of the Welsh 
Land Commission. By J. E. Vincent. 
8vo., 55. 

Webb , — The History of Trade 
Unionism, By Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb. With Map and full Bibliography of 
the Subject. Svo., i8s. 


STUDIES IN ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. 

Issued under the auspices of the London School of Economics and Political Science. 


The History of Local Pates in 
England: Five Lectures. By Edwin 
C ANNAN, M.A. Crown 8vo., 2S. 6 d, 

Geraian Social Hejiocracy. By 
Bertrand Russell, B.A. With an Ap- 
pendix on Social Democracy and the 
Woman Question in Germany by Alys 
Russell, B.A. Crown 8vo., 35. 6 d. 

Select Hocuaients Lll ustra ting 
THE History of Trade Unionism. 

I. The Tailoring Trade. Edited by 
W. P\ Galton. With a Preface by 
Sidney Webb, LL.B. Crown Svo., 5s. 


DeploigPs Referendum en Suisse, 
Translated, with Introduction and Notes, 
by C. P. Trevelyan, M.A. [In preparation. 

Select Documents Illustrating 
the State Regulation of Wages, 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
W. A. S. Hewins, M.A. [In preparation, 

Hungarian Gild Records. Edited 
by Dr. Julius Mandello, of Budapest. 

[J« preparation. 

The Relations between England 
AND THE Hanseatic League, By Miss 
E. A. MacArthur. \In preparation. 


Evolution, Anthropology, &e. 


Babington. — Fallacies of Race 
Theories as Applied to National 
Characteristics, Essays by William 
Dalton Babington, M.A. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Clodd (Edv^ard). 

The S'tory of Creation: a Plain 
Account of Evolution. With 77 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6 d. 

A Friaier of Evolution: being a 
Popular Abridged Edition of ‘ The Story 
of Creation'. With Illustrations. Fcp. 
8vo., IS. Gd, 

Lang. — Custom and Myth : Studies 
of Early Usage and Belief. By Andrew 
Lang, With 15 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 
3s. 6d, 


Lubbock . — The Origin of Civilisa- 
tion, and the Primitive Condition of Man, 
By Sir J. Lubbock, Bart., M.P. With 5 
Plates and 20 Illustrations in the Text. 
8vo., i8s. 

Romanes (George John). 
Darwin, and after Darwin: an 
Exposition of the Darwinian Theory, and a 
Discussion on Post- Darwinian Questions. 
Part L The Darwinian Theory. With 
Portrait of Darwin and 125 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., los. ed- 

Part 11 . Post-Darwinian Questions: 
Heredity and Utility. With Portrait of 
the Author and 5 Illustrations. Cr. Svo. , 
los. td. 

An Examination of WEisAiANN 

ISM, Crown Svo. , 6.s. 

Essays, — Edited by C. Lloyd 
Morgan, Principal of University College, 
Bristol. 
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Classical Literature, Translations, &e. 

Lucan* — The Pharsalia of Lucan, 
Translated into Blank Verse, By Eb-ward 
Ribley, Q.C. 8vo., 14s. 


Abbott. A Collection 
of Essays on Greek Poetry, Philosophy, 
History, and Religion. Edited by Evelyn 
Abbott, M.A., LL.D. 8vo., x6s, 

^schylus. — Evmbnides of MschY’ 
LXJS, With Metrical English Translation, 
By J. F. Davies. 8vo., 75. 

Aristophanes. — The Acharnuhs 
OF Aristophanes^ translated into English 
Verse, By R. Y. Tyrrell. Crown 8vo., 15. 

Aristotle. — Youth and Old Age, 
Life and Death, and Respiration 
Translated, with Introduction and Notes, 
by W. Ogle, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P., some- 
time Fellow of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford. 

Becker (Professor). 

Gall us : or, Roman Scenes in the 
Time of Augustus. Illustrated. Post 
8vo., 35. 6d, 

Charicles: or, Illustrations of the 
Private Life of the Ancient Greeks, 
Illustrated. Post 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Cicero. — Cicero's Correspondence, 
By R. Y. Tyrrell. Vols. I., II., III., 8vo., 
each 125. Vol. IV., 155. 

E g b e r t. — Introd uction to the 
Study of Latin Inscriptions, By 
James C. Egbert, Junr., Ph.D, With 
numerous Illustrations and Facsimiles. 
Square crown Svo., 165. 

FarnelL — Greek Lyric Poetry: 

a Complete Collection of the Surviving 
Passages from the Greek Song- Writing. 
Arranged with Prefatory Articles, Intro- 
ductory Matter and Commentary. By 
George S. Farnell, M.A. With 5 Plates. 
8vo., 165. 

Lang. — Homer and the Epic. By 
Andrew Lang. Crown 8vo., 95. net. 


Mackail. — Select Epigrams from 
THE Greek Anthology. By J. W. Mac- 
KAIL. Edited with a Revised Text, Intro- 
duction, Translation, and Notes. 8vo., 165. 

Rich. — A Dictionary ofPomanand 
Greek Antiquities. By A. Rich, B.A. 
With 2000 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 


■Translated into English 


Sophocles. 

Verse. By Robert Whitelaw, M.A., 
Assistant Master in Rugby School. Cr. 8vo., 
85. 6d. 

Tacitus. — The History of P. 
Cornelius Tacitus. Translated into 
English, with an Introduction and Notes, 
Critical and Explanatory, Albert 
William Quill, M.A., T.C.D. 2 vols, 
Vol. 1. Svo,, 75, 6d. Vol. 11. 8vo., 125. 6d. 

Tyrrell. — Transla 'fionsinto Greek 
AND Latin Verse. Edited by R. Y. 
Tyrrell. Svo., 65. 

Virgil. 

The jEhew of Virgil. Translated 
into English Verse by John Conington. 
Crown Svo., 6s, 

The Poems of Virgil. Translated 
into English Prose by John Conington. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 

The uEneid of Virgil, freely trans- 
lated into English Blank Verse. By 
W. J. Thornhill. Crowm Svo., 7s. 6d. 

The aEneid of Virgil. Translated 
into English Verse by James Rhoax^es. 
Books L-VI. Crown Svo., 55. 

Books VII.-XII. Crown Svo., 55. 


Poetry and 

Acworth. — Ballads of the Mara- 

TEAS. Rendered into English Verse from 
* the Marathi Originals. By Harry Arbuth- 

not Acworth. 8vo., 35. 

Allingham (William). 

Irish Songs and Poems. With 
Frontispiece of the Waterfall of Asaroe. 
Fcp. Svo., 65. 

Laurence Bloomfield. With Por- 
trait of the Author. Fcp. 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Flower Pieces; Day and Night 
Songs; Ballads. With 2 Designs by 
D. G. Rossetti, Fcp. 8vo., 65. large 
paper edition, T25. 


the Drama. 

Allingham (William) — continued. 

Life and Phantasy: with Frontis- 
piece by Sir J. E. Millais, Bart., and 
Design by Arthur PIughes. Fcp. 8vo., 
6s. ; large paper edition, 125. 

Thought and Word, and Ashby 
Manor: a Play. Fcp. 8vo., 65.; large 
paper edition, 125. 

Blackberries. Imperial i6mo., 6s. 

Sets of the above 6 vols. may he had in uni- 
form Half -parchment binding, price 305. 
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Poetry and the Drama — continued. 

Armstrong :(G. F. .Savage). ' 

Poems : Lyrical and Dramatic. Fcp. 


Cochrane (Alfred). 

The Kestrel's Nest, and other 
Verses. Fcp. 8vo., 35. ^cL 

Leviore Plectro : Occasional 
Verses. Fcap. 8vo,, 35. bd. 

Florian’s Fables.— Fables of 

E'lorian. Done into English Verse by Sir 
Philip Perring, Bart. Cr. 8vo., 3s. M. 

Goethe. 

Faust, Part L, the German Text, 
with Introduction and N otes. By Albert 
M. Selss, Ph.D., M.A. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

Faust. Translated, with Notes- 
By T. E. Webb. 8vo., 12s. 6d. 

G u r n e y. — Fa y-D reams : Poem s. 

By Rev. Alfred Gurney, M.A, Crown 
8vo., 35. 6d. 

Ingelow (Jean). 

Poetical Works, 2 vols. Fcp. 

8vO., 125 . 

Lyrical and other Poems. Selec- 
ted firom the Writings of Jean Ingelow. 
Fcp. 8vo., 25 . 6d, cloth plain, 35. cloth gilt. 

Lang (Andrew), 

Ban AND ARRikRE Ban: a Rally of 
Fugitive Rhymes. Fcp. 8 vo., 55. net. 

Grass of Parnassus. Fcp. 8vo., 

25 . dtf. net. 

Ballads of Books. Edited by 
Andrew Lang. Fcp, 8vo., 6s. 

The Blue Poetry Book. Edited 
by Andrew Lang. With ioo Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 65. 

Lecky. — Poems. By W. E. H. 
Lecky. Fcp. 8 VO., 55. 

Lindsay. — The Flower Seller, 
and other Poems. By Lady Lindsay. 
Crown 8vo., 55. 

L3rtton (The Earl of), (Owen 
Meredith). 

Mar AH. Fcp. 8vo., 65. 6^. 

King Poppy ; a Fantasia. With i 
Plate and Design on Title-Page by Ed. 
^^Burne-Jones, A.R.A, Cr. 8 vo,, 105. 6d. 

The Wanderer. Cr. 8vo,, 105. ^d, 
Lucile. Crown 8vo., 105. 6 d. 
Selected Poems, Cr. 8vo., 6^, 


King Sa ul. (The Tragedy of Israel, 
Part I.) Fcp. Svo., 5s. 

King Da vid, (The Tragedy of Israel, 
Part II. j Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 

King Solomon. (The Tragedy of 
Israel, Part III.) Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 

Ugone : a Tragedy. Fcp, 8vo., 6s. 

A Garland from Greece : Poems. 
Fcp. 8vo., 7s. 6d, 

Stories OF Wicklow^: Poems. Fcp. 
8vo., 7s. 6^?. 

Mefhistopheles in Broadcloth : 
a Satire. Fcp. 8vo., 45, 

One in the Infinite: a Poem. 
Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

Armstrong. — The Poetical Works 
OF Edmund y. Armstrong. Fcp. 8vo., 55, 

Arnold (Sit* E dwin). 

The Light of the World : or the 
Great Consummation. With 14 Illustra- 
tions after Holman Hunt. Cr. 8vo., 65. 

Fotiphar' s Wife, and other Poems. 
Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 

Adzuma : or the Japanese Wife. A 
Play. Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. net. 

The Tenth Muse, and other Poems. 
Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 

Beesly (A. H.). 

Ballads and other Verse. 
Fcp. 8vo., 5s. 

F ANTON, AND OTHER VeRSE. Fcp. 
8vo., 4s. 6d. 

Bell (Mrs. Hugh). 

Chamber Comedies : a Collection 
of Plays and Monologues for the Drawing 
Room, Crown 8vo., 6s, 

Fairy Tale Flays, and How to 
Act Them. With 91 Diagrams and 52 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Carmichael.— By Jennings 
Carmichael (Mrs. Francis Mullis). 
Crown Bvo, 65. net. 

By: 

Nimmo Christie. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
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Poetry and the 

Macaulay, — Lays of Ancient Rome^ i 
By Lord Macaulay. 

Illustrated by G. Scharf. Fcp, 4to., io$. 6d, 

Bijou Edition. 

i8mo., 2S. 6d, gilt top. 

Popular Edition. 

Fcp. 4to., 6d. sewed, is. cloth. 

Illustrated by J. R. Vv'eguelin. Crown 

8vo., 35. 6d, 

Annotated Edition. Fcp. 8vo., is. sewed, 
IS. 6d, cloth. 

Macdonald (George, LL.D.). 

A Book of Strife, m the Form of 
■■ THE Diary of an Old Soul : Poems. 
iSmo., 6s. 

Rampollo; Growths from an Old 

ROOT; containing a Book of Translations, 
old and new ; also a Year’s Diary of an 
Old Soul. Crown 8vo. , 6s. 

Morris (William). 

Poetical Works— Library Edition. 
Complete in Ten Volumes. Crown 8vo., 
price 6s. each. 

The Earthly Paradise. 4 vols. 

6s. each. 

The Life and Death of Jason. 

6s. 

The Defence of Guenevere, and 
other Poems. 6s. 

The Story OF Sigurd THE Volsunc, 
AND The Fall of the Niblungs. 6s. 
Love IS Enough ; or, the Freeing of 
Pharamond ; A Moralit}' ; and Poems 
BY THE Way. 6s. 

The Odyssey of Domer. Done 
into English Verse. 6s. 

The aEneids of Virgil. Done 
into English Verse. 6s. 

Certain of the Poetical Works may also 
be had in the following Editions : — 

The Earthly Paradise. 

Popular Edition. 5 vols. i2mo., 25s. ; 

or 5s. each, sold separately. 

The same in Ten Parts, 25s.; or 2s. 6d, 
each, sold separately. 

Cheap Edition, in i vol. Crown 8vo., 
7s. 6d. 

Love is Enough; or, the Freeing of 
Pharamond ; A Morality. Square crown 
8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Poems by the Way. Square crown 
8vo., 6s. 

For Mr. William Morris’s Prose 
Works, see pp. 22 and 31. 


Drama — continued. 

Murray (Robert F.). — Author of 

* The Scarlet Gown His Poems, with 
a Memoir by Andrew Lang. Fcp. Svo., 

I ■ ^s. net. ■ 

Nesbit. — La rs and Legends. By E. 
i Nesbit (Mrs. Hubert Bland). First 
Series. Crown Svo., 3s. 6d. Second Series. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo-, 5s. 

Peek (Hedley) (Frank Leyton). 

Skeleton Leaves : Poems.' With 
a Dedicatory Poem to the late Hon. 
Roden Noel. Fcp. Svo., 2s. 6d. net. 

The Shadows of the Lake, and 
other Poems. Fcp. 8vo., 2s. 6d. net. 

Piatt (Sarah). 

An Enchanted Castle, and 
Other Poems: Pictures, Portraits, and 
People in Ireland. Crown Svo., 3s. 6d. 

Poems : With Portrait of the 
Author. 2 vols. Crown Svo., los, 

Piatt (John James). . - 

Idyls and Lyrics of the Ohio 
Valley. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

Little New World Idyls. Cr . 
8vo., 5s. 

R h o a d e s. — Teresa and oitier 
Poems. By James Rhoades. Crown 
8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Riley (James Whitcomb). 

Old Fashioned Roses : Poems. 
i2mo., 5s. 

Poems : Here at Home. Fcp . Svo 

6s. net. 

A Child- World : Poems. Fcp . 
Svo., 5s. 

Romanes. — A Selection from the 
Poems, of George John Romanes, JU.A., 
^ LL.D., P'.R.S. With an Introduction by 
T. Herbert Warren, President of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford. Crown Svo., 4s. 6d. 

Shakespeare* — BowdzeFs Family 

Shakespeare. With 36 Woodcuts, i vol, 
8vo., 14s. Or in 6 vols. Fcp. Svo., 21s. 

The Shakespeare Bir thda yBook. 
By Mary F. Dunbar. 32mo., is. 6d. 

■ Sturgis . — A Book of Song. By 

Julian Sturgis. i6mo. 5s, 
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Works of Fiction, Humour, &e. 


Alden.— /i J/OAG the Freaks. By 
W. L. Alden. With 55 Illustrations by J. 

, F. Sullivan and Florence K, Upton. 
Crown 8vo.., 35. bd . 


Anstey (F., Author of 'Vice Versa'). 

. Voces PopuLh Reprinted from 
‘Punch’. First Series. With 20 Illus- 
trations by J. Bernard Partridge. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. bd. 

The Man from Blankley'^s : a 

Story in Scenes, and other Sketches. 
■ With 24 Illustrations by J. Bernard 
Partridge. Post 4to., 65. 


AstOT,—A /OURNEY IN O'FHER 
; a Romance of the Future. By 
John Jacob Astor. Whth 10 Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo., 65. 


Baker, — By the Western Sea. By 
James Ba.ker, Authorof ‘ John WestacotP. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Beaconsfield (The E.arl of). 
A^ofels and Tales. Complete 

in II Yols. Cro^Yn Svo., is. 6d. each. 


Vivian Grey. 

The Young Duke, &c. 
Alroy, Ixion, See. 
Contarini Fleming, 
&c. 

Tancred. 


Sybil. 

Henrietta Temple. 

Venetia. 

Coningsby, 

Lothair. 

Endymion. 


Novels and Tales, The Hughen- 
den Edition, Whth 2 Portraits and ii 
Vignettes, ii vols. Crown 8vo., 42s. 

Black. — The Br/ncess DAsiRiE. 

By Clementina Black. With 8 Illustra- 
tions by John Williamson. Cr. Svo., 65. 


>D,Ollgall:;;(L;:);: 
Beggars All. 


What Necessiti' 
8vo., 6s. 


Cr. 8 VO ., 3s. 6d, 
B'noiys. Crown 


Doyle (A. Conan). 

Micah Clarke: A Tale of Mon- 
mouth’s Rebellion. With 10 Illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo., ^s. bd. 

The Captain of the PoLESTARy 
and other Tales. Cr. 8vo., 3s. bd. 

The Befugees : A Tale of Two Con- 
tinents. With 25 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 
3s. bd. 

The Stark’ M unro Letters, Gr, 
8vo, 6s. 

Farrar (F. W., Dean of Canter- 
bury). 

Darkness and Dawn: or, Scenes 
in the Days of Nero. An Historic Tale. 
Cr. 8vo., 7s. bd. 

Gathering Clouds : a Tale of the 
Days of St. Chrysostom. Cr. 8vo., 7s. bd. 

Fowler.— Young Pretenders. 
A Story of Child Life. By Edith H. 
Fowler. With 12 Illustrations by 
Philip Burne-Jones. Crown Svo. , 6s. 

Froude.— Two Chiefs of Tun- 
BOY: an Irish Romance ofthe Last Century. 
By James A. Froude. Cr. Svo., 3s. bd. 


Graham.- 

N ovel of 
Graham. 


-The Bed 
Manners. By 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Scaur : A 
P. Anderson 


Haggard (H. Rider). 

Heart of the World. With 15 
Illustrations. Crowm Svo., 6s. 

Joan Haste, With 20 Illustrations. 
Crown Svo., 6s. 

The People of the Mist, With 
16 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. bd. 

Montezuma's Da ughter. With 24 
Illustrations. Crown Svo., 3s. 6^?. 

She, With 32 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo,, 3s. bd. 

Allan Quatermain, With 

Illustrations, Crown 8vo., 3s. bd. 
Maiwa's Bevenge : Cr, 8vo., 15 . 6d. 
Colonel QuARiTCHy V.C. Cr. Svo. 

3s, 6^. 

Cleopatra. With 29 Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo., 3s. bd. 
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Works of Fiction, Humour, 8iQ.—co7itmiu'd. 


Haggard (H. Rider) — contlmied. 
Beatrice, Cr. 8vo.j 35. 6 d. 

Eric Brighteves, With 51 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6il. 

Naea the Lily. With 23 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 35. bd. 

Allah's Wife. With 34 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 35. M, 

The Witch's Head. With 16 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Mr. ALeesoh's Will. With 16 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Dajvh. With 16 Illustrations. Gr. 
8vo., 35. 6<:/. 

Haggard and Lang.— 27/^ World's 
Desire. By H. Rider Haggard and 
Andrew Lang. With 27 Illustrations. 
Crown Svo., 35. 6d. 

Harte. — Ly the Carquinez Woods 
and other stories. By Bret Harte. Cr. 
Svo., 35. 6c/. 

Hope. — The Heart of Trihcess 
O sRA. By Anthony Hope. With 9 Illus- 
trations by John W^illiamson. Crown 
8vo., 

HorniHig.—J^/A' UmiDDEN Guest. 
By E. W. Hornung. Crown Svo., 3s. 6 c/. 

Lang. — A Mohk of Fife;-, being 
the Chronicle written by Norman Leslie 
of Pitcullo, concerning Marvellous Deeds 
that befel in the Realm of France, 1429-31. 
By Andrew Lang. With 13 Illustrations 
by Selwyn Image. Cr. Svo., ds. 

Lyall(EDNA). I 

The a UTOJHOGRAFHl ' OF A SlAjVDER. j 
Fcp. Svo., IS., sewed. | 

Presentation Edition. With 20 Illustra- j 
tions by Lancelot Speed. Crown | 
Svo., 25 . 6d. net. | 

The AuTOBioGRAPHr of a Truth, ; 
Fcp. Svo., 15 ., sewed ; 15, 6 c/., cloth. ; 

Dokeejy. The Story of a Singer. ’ 
Crown, 8vo., 65. 

! 

Magruder. — The Violet. By Julia i 

Magkuder. With II Illustrations by C. 
D. Gibson. Crown 8vo., 65. 

Matthews, — His Father's Son: a 

, Novel of the New York Stock Exchange. 

" By Brander Matthews. With 13 . Illus- 
trations. Cr. Svo. , 6s. 


Holmov House. 
Kate Coventr}?, , 
Diglw Grand. 
General Bounce. 


Melville (G. J. Whyte). 

The Gladiators. 

The Interpreter, 

Good for Nothing. 

The Queen's Maries. 

Crown Svo., 15. 6d. each. 

Merriman. — Flotsam: The Study 
of a Life. By Henry Setox .Merriman, 
With Frontispiece and Vignette by H. G. 
Massey, A.R.E. Crown Svo., 65. 

Morris (William). 

The Well a t the World's Ehd. 
3 vols. Svo., 385. 

The Story of the Glitiering 
Plain, which has been also called The 
Land of the Living Men, or The Acre of 
the Undying. Square pos S\o net. 

The Foots of. the. Mol \ 14 ins^ 
ivherein is told somewhat of tnc I ives of 
the Men of Burgdale, then I nends, tlieir 
Neighbours, their Foemen, and their 
Fellows-in-Arms. Written in Prose and 
Verse. Square crown Svo., S5. 

A Tale of the House of the 
]V oLFJNGS, and all the Kindreds of the 
Mark. Written in PrOvSe and Ver.se, 
Second Edition. Square crown Svo., 6s. 

A Dream of John Ball, and a 
King's Lesson, tamo., 15. 6 c/. 

iVeivs from AkuiHERK : or, An 

Epoch of Rest. Being some Chapters 
from an Utopian Romance. Post Svo., 

15 . 6c/. 

For Mr. William Morris's Poetical 
Works, see p. 20. 

Newman (Cardinal). 

Loss AND Gain: The Story of a 
Convert. Crown Svo. Cabinet Edition, 
65. J Popular Edition, 35. 6 d. 

Callista : A Tale of the Third 
Century. Crown Svo. Cabinet Edition, 
6s. ; Popular Edition, 35, ( 5 d. 

Oliphant. — Old Mr. Tredu >ld. 

By Mrs. Oliphant. Crown Svo., 65. 

Phillipps-Wolley. — Snap: a Legend 

, of the Lone Mountain. By C. Phillipps- 

Wolley. With 13 Illustrations. Crown 
Svo. , 35. 6d, 

Quintana. — The Cid Campeador : 

an Historical Romance. By D. Antonio 
DE Trueba y la Quintana. Translated 
from the Spanish by Henry J. Gill, M.A., 
T.C.D. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
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Works of Fietion, Humour, 

Rhoscomyl (Owen). 

The Jewfa. of Ynys Galon : 


Amy Herbert 
Cleve Hall 
Gertrude. 

Home Life. 

I After Life. 
(Ursula. Ivors. 

.9 . U 


being 

a hitherto unprinted Chapter in the History 
of the Sea Rovers. With 12 Illustrations 
by Lanxelot Spee.d. Cr. 8vo., 35. 

BATTLEyiE^^-r AND. TOWRR ; a 
Romance. With Frontispiece by R. 
Catox Woodville. Crown 8vo., 65. 

. Rokeby. — Dorcas Hobday. By 

CHARLFis Rokery. Ctown Svo., 65. 

Sewell (Elizabeth M.). 

A Glimpse of the World 
Laneton Parsonage. 

Margaret Percival. 

Katharine Ashton. 

The Earl’s Daughter. 

The Experience of Life 
Cr, 8vo., IS. 6df. each cloth plain, 
each cloth extra, gilt edges. 

Stevenson (Robert Louis), 

The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll 

AND Mr. Hyde. Fcp. 8vo,, is. sewed. 
IS. cloth. 

The Strange Case of Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde; with other 
Fables. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6 d. 

More Hejy Arabian Nights — The 
Dynamiter. By Robert I^ouis Steven- 
son and Fanny van de Grift Steven- 
son. Crown Svo., 3s. 6 d. 

The J'Frong Box, By Robert 
Louis Stevenson and Lloyd Osbourne. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d 

Snttner. — Lay Down Vo dr Arms 
{Die Waffm Ni.cd('r ) : The Autobiography 
of Martha Tilling. By Bertha von 
Suttner. Translated b}" T. Holmes. 
Cr. Svo., IS. 6d. 

'Trollope:;' (A nthony):. ; ^ ^ 

The Warden. Cr . 8 vo ., is, 6d. 
Barciiester Toiyers, Cr . 8 vo ,, 

IS. bd. 

True {A) Relation of the Travels 
AND Perilous Adventures of Mathew 
Dudgeon, Geatleman : Wherein is truly 
set down the Manner of his Taking, the. 
Long Time of his Slavery in Algiers, and 
Means of his Delivery. Written by Himself, 
and now for the first time printed. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 


&e . — conthmed. 

Walford (L. B.). 

Mr, Smith : a Part of his Life. 
Crown 8vo., as. 6 d. 

The Babies Grandmother , 

Svo., 2s. 6d. 

Cousins, Crown Svo.j 25. 6d. 
Troublesome Daughters, 

8vo., 2s. 6 d, 

Baul/ne, Crown. Svo., 25. 6d. 
Dick Netherby, Cr. 8 vo., 25, 

The History of a Week, 

Svo. 2 S. 6tf. 

A Stiff-necked Genera tion, 

8vo. 2s. 6tl 

Nan, and other Stories. Cr. Svo., 

2 S. 6 ^/. 

Tfie Mischief of Monica. Cr. 
8vo,, 2s. Gd. 

The One Good Guest. Cr. Svo. 

2 S. 6^?. 

and other Stories. 

64/. 

The Ma tchmaker. C r . 8vo. , as. 


Cr. 


Cr. 


6 d. 

Cr. 

Cr, 


‘ PloughedI 
Crown 8 VO., 2s. 


West(B. B.), 

Half-Hours with the Million- 
aires: Showing how much harder it is 
to spend a million than to make it. Cr. 

■■ ■ 8vo., 6s.." :• ■ ' 

Sir Simon’ Vanderp etter, and 
Minding his Ancestors. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 

A Financial Atonement. Cr. 8vo., 
6 s. ■ '■ 

Weyman (Stanley). 

The House of the Wolf. Cr . 
8vo., 3s. 6 d. 

A Gentleman OF France, Cr. 8vo., 
6s. 

The Red Cockade, Cr . Svo., 6s. 

Whishaw.~A( Boyar of the 

Terrible : a Romance of the Court of 

Ivan, the Cruel, First Tzar of Russia. 

By Fred. Whishaw. With 12 Illustra- 
tions by H. G. Massey, A. R.E. Crown 

Svo., 6s. 
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Popular Soienee (Natural History, &e.). 


Butler. — Our Household Insects. 
An Account of the Insect-Pests found in 
Dwelling-Houses. By Edward A. Butler, 
B.A., B.Sc. (Lond.). With 113 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 3s. td. 


Furneaux (W.). 

The Outdoor World; or The 
Young Collector’s Handbook. With 18 
Plates 16 of which are coloured, and 549 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 
75. 6i. 

Butterflies and Moths (British). 
With 12 coloured Plates and 241 Illus- 
trations in the Text, Crown 8vo., 12s, 6d. 

Life in Ponds and Streams. 
With 8 coloured Plates and 331 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown Svo., 125. 6d. 


Hartwig (Dr. George). 

The Sea and its Lijtno Wonders. 
With 12 Plates and 303 Woodcuts. 8vo., 
ys. net. 

The Tropical World. With 8 
Plates and 172 W^oodcuts. Svo., ys, net. 

The Polar IVorld. W ith 3 Maps, 
8 Plates and 85 Woodcuts. 8vo., 75. net. 

The Subterranean World. With 
3 Maps and 80 Woodcuts. Svo., ys. net. 

The Aerial World. With Map, 8 
Plates and 60 Woodcuts. Svo., 75. net. 

Heroes of the Polar World. 19 
Illustrations. Cr. Svo., 25. 

Wonders of the Tropical Porests. 
40 Illustrations. Cr. Svo., 2s. 

WORICERS UNDER THE GROUND. 29 
Illustrations. Cr. Svo., 25. 

Marvels Over our Heads. 29 
Illustrations. Cr. Svo., 25. 

Sea ALonsters and Sea Birds. 75 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

Denizens of the Deep, i 17 Illus- 
trations. Cr. Svo., 2s. 6d. 


Hartwig (Dr. George) — continued. 

Volcanoes and Harthquares. 30 
Illustrations. Cr. Svo., 2s. 6d. 

Wild Animals of the Tropics. 
66 Illustrations. Cr. Svo., 3s. 6d. 


Hayward. — Bird Motes. By the late 
Jane Mary PIayward. Edited by Emma 
Hubbard. With Frontispiece and 15 Ulus 
trations by G. E. Lodge. Cr. Svo., 6s, 


Helmholtz .~- PopiY-.nJA Lectures on 
Scientific Subjects. By Hermann von 
Helmholtz. With 6S Woodcuts. 2 vols. 
Cr. Svo., 35. 6d. each. 


Hudson. — British Birds. By W. 
H. Hudson, C.M.Z.S. With a Chapter on 
Structure and Classification by Frank E, 
Beddard, F.R.S. With 16 Plates (8 of 
which are Coloured), and over 100 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown Svo., 12s. 6d. 


Proctor (Richard A.). 

Light Science for Leisure Hours, 
Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 3 
vols. Cr. 8vo., 5s. each. 

Rough Wa rs made Smooth. Fami- 
liar Essays on Scientific Subjects. Crown 
Svo., 35. 6d. 

Plea sa nt Wa vs in Science. Crow n 
Svo., 3s. 6d. 

Mature Studies. By R. A. Proc- 
tor, Grant Allen, A. Wilson, T. 
Foster and E. Clodd. Crown Svo., 
3s. 6d. 

Leisure Readings, By R. A. Proc- 
tor, E. Clodd, A. Wilson, T. Foster 
and A, C. Ranyard. Cr. 8vo., 35, dd. 

*** Tor Mr. ProctoFs other books see Messrs. 
Longmans Co.'s Catalogue of Scientife 
Works, 


Stanley. —-4 Pa miliar Historv of 
Birds. By E. Stanley, D.D., formerly 
Bishop of Norwich, With Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
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Popular Seienee (Natural History, &e. )—contznued. 


Wood (Rev. J. G.). 

Homes without Hands: A Descrip- 
tion of the Habitation of Animals, classed 
according to the Principle of Construc- 
tion. With 140 Illustrations. 8vo., 
75., net. 

Insects at Home : A Popular Ac- 
count of British Insects, their Structure, 
Habits and Transformations. With 700 
Illustrations. 8vo., 75. net. 

Insects Abroad : a Popular i\ccount 
of Foreign Insects, their Structure, Habits 
and Transformations. With 600 Illustra- 
tions. 8vo., 75. net. 

Bibee Animals: a Description of 
every Living Creature mentioned in the 
Scriptures. With 112 Illustrations. 8vo., 
7s. net. 

.Petland^ ■ Pefisited. With 33 
Illustrations. Cr. Svo., 3s. 6d. 

Out of Boors; a Selection of 
Original Articles on Practical Natural 
History. With ii Illustrations. Gr. Svo., 
35. 6d. 


Wood (Rev. J. G.) — continued. 

Strange B WELL iNGs : a Description 
of the Habitations of Animals, abridged 
from ‘ Homes without Hands ’. With 60 
Illustrations. Cr. Svo., 3s. 6ff. 

Bird Life of the Bible, 32 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo. , 35. 6d, 

Wonderful Nests, 30 Illustrations, 
Cr. Svo., 3s. 

Homes UNDER the Ground, 28 
Illustrations. Cr. Svo., 35. 6d. 

Wild Animals of the Bible, 29 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 35. td, 

Bomestic Animals of the Bible, 
23 Illustrations. Cr, 8vo., 35. 6^1 

The Branch Builders, 28 Illus- 
trations. Ct, Svo., 2s. 6 d. 

Social Ha bit a tions and Parasitic 
Nests. 18 Illustrations. Cr. Svo., 2s. 


Works of Reference. 


Longmans’ , Gazetteer ■ of the 

iUoRLD. Edited by George G. Chis- 
holm, M, A., B.Sc. Imp. 8vo., £2 2s. cloth, 
£2 i2s. 6d. half-morocco. 


Maunder (Samuel). ' 

B/ografhical Treasurv. With 
Supplement brought down to iS8g, By 
Rev. James Wood'. Fcp. Svo., 6s. 

Trea sur V of Na tural His tor r : 
or, Popular Dictionary of Zoology. With 
900 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8 vo ., 65. 

Treasurv of GEOGRABHri Physical, 
Historical, Descriptive, and Political. 
With 7 Maps and 16 Plates. Fcp. Svo., 65. 

The Treasurv of Bible Know- 
ledge. By the Rev. J. Ayre, M.A. With 
5 Maps, 15 Plates, and 300 Woodcuts. 
Fcp. 8vo., 65. 

Treasury of Knowledge and Lib- 
rary OF Reference. Fcp. Svo., 65. 


Maunder (Samuel) — continued. 

Historical Treasury, Fcp.8vo.,65. 

Scientific and Literary Trea- 
sury. Fcp. Svo., 65. 

The Treasury of Botany. Edited 
by J. Lindlev, F.R.S., and T. Moore, 
F.L.S. W^ith 274 Woodcuts and 20 Steel 
Plates. 2 vols. Fcp. 8vo., 125. 

Roget. — Thesa UR us of English 
Words AND Phrases. Classified and Ar- 
ranged so as to Facilitate the Expression ol 
Ideas and assist in Literary Composition. 
By Peter Mark Roget, M.D., F.R.S. 
Recomposed throughout, enlarged and im- 
proved, partly from the Author’s Notes, and 
with a full Index, by the Author’s Son, 
John Lewis Roget. Crown 8vo,, los, 

Willich. —Popular Tables for giving 
information for ascertaining the value of 
Lifehold, Leasehold,, and Church Property, 
the Public Funds,' &c. By Charles M . 
Willich; Edited by H. Bence Jones, 
Crown 8vo., los. 6d. 
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Children’ 

Crake (Rev. A. D.). 

THE Fair; or, The First 
Chronicle of JEscendune. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6d, 

Alegar the Dane; or, The Second 
Chronicle of -®scendune. Cr. 8vo. 25. 6<i. 
The Rival Heirs : being the Third 
and Last Chronicle of ^scendune. Cr. 

8V0., 25. 6d. 

The House OF Walderne. A Tale 

of the Cloister and the Forest in the Days 
of the Barons’ Wars. Crown 8vo., 25. 6d^. 
Brian Fitz- Count, A Story of 
Wallingford Castle and Dorchester 
Abbey. Cr, 8vo., 25. 6d. 


Lang (Andrew). — Edited by. 

The Blue Fairy Boo/c With 138 
Illustrations. Crown Bvo., 6s. 

The Red Fairy Booh, With 100 
Illustrations. Crown Svo., 6 s. 

The Green Fairy Booh. With 99 
Illustrations. Crown Svo., 6s. 

The Yellow Fairy Booh. With 
104 Illustrations. Crown Svo., 6s. 

The Blue Poetry Booh. With 100 , 
Illustrations. Cro>vn Svo., 6s. | 

The Blue Poetry Booh. School j 
Edition, without Illustrations. Fcp. Svo., 

' ' 25. 6 d. . I 

The True Story Booh. With 66 ■ 

Illustrations. Crown Svo., 65. 

The Red Tr ue Story Booh. With 
100 Illustrations. Crown Svo., 65. 

The Animal Story Book. With ' 
67 Illustrations. Crown S^''0., 6s. 


s Books. 

Meade (L. T.). 

Daddy's Boy. With Illustrations. 
Crown Svo., 3s. 6 d. 

Deband the Duchess. With Illus- 
trations. Crown Svo., 3s. 6 d. 

The Beresford Prize. With 
Illustrations. Crown Svo., 3s. 6 d. 

The House of Surprises. With 
Illustrations. Crown Svo. 3s. 6 d. 

Molesworth — Sil vek moKEs. By 

Mrs. Molesworth. With Illustrations. 

Cr. Svo., 5s. 

Stevenson. — A Child's Garden of 

Verses. By Robert Louis Steven.son. 

Fcp. Svo., 5s. 

Upton (Florence K. and Bertha). 

The Adventures ■oivTwo' Dutch 
Dolls and a ‘ Goljjwogg \ Illustrated 
by Florence K, LTpton, with Words 
by Bertha Upton. With 31 Coloured 
Plates and numerous Illustrations in the 
Text. Oblong 4to., 6s. 

The Golljwogg' s Bicycle Club. 
Illustrated by Fi.orencr K. Upton, with 
words by IBertha Upton, With 31 
Coloured Plates and numerous Illiistra-* 
tions in the Text. Oblong 410., 6s, 

Wordsworth.— 7>//: Snow Garden^ 

AND OTHER /’AIRY TALES FOR CHILDREN. 

By Elizabeth Wordsworth. With 10 

Illustrations by Trevor H addon. Crown 

Svo., 5s. 


Longmans’ Series 

Price 25. 

Atelier (The) Du Zys : or, an Art 

Student in the Reign ol Terror. 

By the same Author. 
AfADEMOJSELLEMORl: 2 . Til AT CHILD. 

Tale of M oclern Rome. I ’"XDER A ClouD. 

In THE Olden 77m£: a Hester's Venture 
Tale of the Peasant 7 HE Fiddler of 
War in Germany. Lugau. 

The Younger Sister. A Child of the 

H EVOLUTION. 

Atherstone Priory. By L. N. 

COMYN. 

The Story of a Spring Morning^ 
etc. By Mrs. Molesworth. Illustrated, 
The Palace m the Garden. By 
Mrs. Molesworth. Illustrated. 


of Books for Girls. 

6 d. each. 

Neighbours, By I\Ioles\\'orth. 
The Third 2 /iss St. Quentin. By 
Mrs. Molesworth. 

I Very Young : and Quite Another 
Story. Two Stories. By Jean Inge low. 
Can this be Loi Vi ? B}^ Lo r 1 s a Parr. 
Kefth Deramork. By the Author of 

‘ Miss Molly \ 

Sidney. By Margaret Deland. 

\ An Arranged 3 /arrlh';e. By 
Dorothea Gerard. 

Zast Words to Girls on Infe at 
School and after School. By Maria 

-Grey. 

Thoughts for Girls. By 
Lucy H. M. Soulsby, Head Mistress of 
Oxford High School. i6mo., i:s. 6 d. net. 
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The Silver Library. 


Crown 8vo. 35. 6 d , each Volume. 


Eawm) Seas and Lands. With 
71 Illustrations. 3.?. 6d. 

' '■ 'Bagehot’s ( W.) ■ Biographical Studies . 3.?. 6d, 

■ Bagehot’s | W.)' Economic Studies. ■ 3.?, 6d. ■ 

Bagehot’s (W.) Literary Studies. With Portrait. 

3 vols, 3A. 6d, each. 

Baker’s (Sir S. W.) Eight Years in Ceylon. 

With 6 Illustrations. 3.?. 6d. 

Baker’s (Sir S. W.) Rifle and Hound in Ceylon, 
With 6 Illustrations. 3J. 6d. 

Baring-Gould’s (Rev. S.) Curious Myths of the 
Middle Ages, 3.9. 6d. 

Baring-Could’s (Rev. S.) Origin and Develop- 
ment of Religious Belief. 2 vols. 3^.6^^. each. 1 
Becker’s (Prof.) Gallus ; or, Roman Scenes in the i 
Time of Augustus, Illustrated, ss, 6d. 
Becker’s (Prof.) Char ides: or, Illustrations of 
the Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
Illustrated. 3.?. 6d. 

Bent’s (J. T.) The Ruined Cities of Mashona- 
land. With 117 Illustrations. 3J-. 6d. ; 

Brassey’s (Lady) A Voyage in the ^Sunbeam 
With 66 Illustrations. 3.9. 6d. 

Butler’s (Edward A.) Our Household Insects. 
With 7 Plates and 113 Illustrations in the 
Text. 3.9. 6d I 

Clodd’s (E.) Story of Creation: a Plain Account i 
of Involution. With 77 Illustrations. 3.9. 6d. : 
Conybeare (Rev. W, J.) and Howson’s (Very , 
Rev. J. S.) Life and Epistles of St. Paul, 
46 Illustrations. 3.9. 6d, 

DougalFs (L.) Beggars Ail: a Novel. 3.9. 6d. j 
Doyle’s (A. Conan) Micah Clarke. A T'ale of ' 
Monmouth 's Rebellion. 10 Tllusts. 3J. 6d, : 
Boyle’s (A. Conan) The Captain of the Polestar, I 
and other Tales. 3jr. Sd. i 

Doyie’s (A. Conan) The Refugees: A Tale of j 
Two Continents. With 25 Illustrations. 3.9 6^/. 1 
Fronde’s (J. A.) Short Studies on Great Sub- ! 

jects. 4 vols. ss. 6d. each. 

Froude's (J. A.) Thomas Carlyle: a History of ! 
his Life. | 

i795-:tS35. 2 vols. 7s. \ 

1S34-.1881. 2 vols. 7s. 

Froude’s (J. A.) Caesar : a Sketch. 3^. 6<f. ! 

' Proude’s ' A.) /The Spanish Story of , the ■ 
Armada, and other Essays. 3.9, 6 d. 

Froude's (J. A.) The Two Chiefs of Bunboy : an 
Irish Romance of the Last Century. 3^. 6d. 
Froude’s (J. A.) The History of England, from 
the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the 
Spa.nislr Armada. 12 vols. 39. 6d. each. 
Froude’s (J. A.) The English in Ireland. 3 vols. 
10.9. 6 (f. 

Gleig’s (Rev. G. R.) Life of the Duke of 
Wellington. With Portrait. 3^. 6d. 

Greville’s (C. C. F.) Journal of the Reigns of 
King George lY., King William lY., and 
Queen Victoria. 8 vols., ^s. 6d. each. 


Haggard’s (H. R.) She ; A History of Adventure. 

32 Illustrations. 3.?. 6.i, 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Allan Quatermain. With. 

20 Illustrations. 3^. 6d, 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Colonel Quaritch, V.C. : a 
Tale of Country Life. 3.9. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Cleopatra* With 29 Illustra- 
tions. 3^. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Eric Brighteyes. With 51 
Illustrations, 6d. 

Haggard’s (H, R.) Beatrice. 3.9. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Allan’s Wife. With 34 Illus- 
trations. 3^. 6d, 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Montezuma’s Daughter, With 
25 Illustrations. 3^. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) The Witch’s Head. With 
16 Illustrations, ss. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Mr. Meeson’s Will, With 
i6 Illustrations. 3.9. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Nada the Lily. With 23 
Illustrations. 3^. 6d, 

Haggard’s (H.R.) Dawn. With 16 Illusts. 3^.6^. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) The People of the Mist. With 
16 Illustrations. 3^'. 61,7'. 

Haggard (H. R.) and Lang’s (A.) The World’s 
Desire. With 27 Illustrations. 3J?. 6d. 
Harte’s (Bret) In the Carquinez Woods and 
other Stories. 3.9. brt!'. 

Helmholtz’s (Hermann von) Popular Lectures 
on Scientific Subjects. With 68 Illustrations, 

2 vols. 35. 6d. each. 

Hornung’s (E, W.) The Unbidden Guest, 3.9. 6d 
Howltt’s (W.) Visits to Remarkable Places 
80 Illustrations, s^. 6d. 

Jefferies’ (R.) The Story of My Heart: My 
Autobiography. With Portrait. 3J. 6d. 
Jefferies’ (R.) Field and Hedgerow. With 
Portrait. 3.9. 6d. 

Jefferies’ (R.) Red Deer. 17 Illustrations. 3^. 6d. 
Jefferies’ (R.) Wood Magic: a Fable. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette by E. V. B. 3^. 6d. 
Jefferies (R.) The Toilers of the Field, With 
Portrait from the Bust in Salisbury Cathedral. 
3^. 6d. 

Knight’s (E, F.) The Cruise of the ‘ Alerte 
the Narrative of a Search for Treasure on 
the Desert Island of Trinidad. With 2 
Maps and 23 Illustrations. 3.9. 6d. 

Knight’s (E, P.) Where Three Empires Meet: a 
Narrative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, 
Western Tibet, Baltistan, Giigit. With a Map 
and 54 Illustrations. 3^9. 6d. 

Knight’s (E. P.) The ‘ Falcon ’ on the Baltic ; a 
Coasting Voyage from Hammersmith to 
Copenhagen in a. Three-Ton Y,acht. With 
Map and ii Illustrations. 3^. 6d. 

Lang’s (A.) Angling Sketches. 20 Illustrations. 

3 J 9 . 6d. 

Lang’s (A.) Custom and Myth : Studies of Early 
Usage and Belief. 3^9, 6d. 

Lang’s (Andrew) Cock Lane and Common-Sense. 
With a New Preface. 3.9. 6d. 
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The Silver Libmry—t:onHnued. 


Lees (J. A.) and Clutterbuck’s (W. J.) B. C. 
1887, A Ramble in British Columbia. With 
Maps and 75 Illustrations. 3J. 6d, 

Macaulay’s (Lord) Essays and Lays of Ancient 
Rome. With Portrait and Illustration. 3^. 6^^. 

Macieod’s (H. D.) Elements of Banking. 35. 6d. 

Marshman’s (J. C.) Memoirs of Sir Henry 
Havelock. 3^. 6d. 

Max Muller’s (F.) India, what can it teach us? 
y. 6d, 

Max Muller’s (F.) Introduction to the Science 
of Religion, 3^. 6d. 

Morivale’s (Dean) History of the Romans 
under the Empire. 8 vois. 3.?. 6cf. each. 

Mill’s (J. S.) Political Economy. ss. 6d. 

Mill’s (J. S.) System of Logic. 3J. 6d. 

Milner’s (Geo.) Country Pleasures : the Chroni- 
cle of a Year chiefly in a Garden. 3^, 6d. 

Nansen’s (P.) The First Crossing of Greenland. 
With Illustrations and a Map. 35. 6d. 

Phillipps-Wolley’s (C.) Snap ; a Legend of the 
Lone Mountain. 13 Illustrations. 3J. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) The Orbs Around Us, 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) The Expanse of Heaven, 

3J. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Other Worlds than Ours. 3^.6^. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Other Suns than Ours. 3.?. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Rough Ways made Smooth. 
y. 6d. 


Proctor’s (R. A.) Pleasant Ways in Science. 
35. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Myths . and Marvels of As- 
tronomy. $s. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R..A.) Nature Studies. : y./Sd.: ■ 
Proctor’s (R. A.) Leisure Readings. By R. A. 
Proctor, Edward Glodd, Andrew 
Wilson, Thomas Foster, and A. C. 
Ranvard. With Illustrations. 3.^. 6d. 
RhoscomyPs (Owen) The Jewel of Ynys Galon. 

With 12 Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Rossetti’s (Maria P.) A Shadow of Dante. 3.?. 6d, 
Smith’s (R. Bosworth) Carthage and the Cartha- 
ginians. AXHth Maps,, Plans, &c. 3^.6^^.' 
Stanley’s (Bishop) Familiar History of Birds. 

160 Illustrations. y. 6d. 

Stevenson’s (R. L.) The Strange Case of Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde; with other Fables. 
y, bd, 

Stevenson (R. L.) and Osbourne’s (LI.) The 
Wrong Box. 3^. 6d. 

Stevenson (Robert Louis) and Stevenson’s 
(Fanny van de Grift) More New Arabian 
Nights. — The Dynamiter, 3A 6d, 

Weyman’s (Stanley J.) The House of the 
Wolf : a Romance. 3s. 6d. 

Wood’s (Rev. J. G.) Petland Revisited, With 
33 Illustrations. $s. 6d. 

Wood’s (Rev. J. G.) Strange Dwellings. With 
60 Illustrations. 3A 6t/. 

Wood’s (Rev. J. G.) Out of Doors. With n 
Illustrations. 3s. bd. 


Cookery, Domestie Management, Gardening, &e. 


Acton. — Modern Cookery, By 
Eliza Acton. With 150 Woodcuts. Fcp. 
8 VO., 45. 6d. 

Bull (Thomas, M.D.). 

Hints to Mothers on the Man- 
agement OF THEIR Health during the 
Period of Pregnancy, Fcp. 8vo., is. 6<f. 

The Maternal MANACrEJiENT of 
Children in Health and Disease, 
Fcp. Svo., IS. 6d, 

De Salis (Mrs.). 

Cakes akd Confectioa^s a la 
Mode. Fcp. Svo., is. bd. 

Dogs: A Manual for Amateurs, 

Fcp. 8vo., IS. bd. 

Dressed Game and Poultry a la 
Mode, Fcp. 8vo., is. bd. 


De Salis (Mrs.). — continued. 

Dressed Vegetables a la AIode, 
Fcp. Svo., 15 . bd. 

Drinks Vi la Mode. Fcp. Svo., isM. 
Entries a la Mode. Fcp, Svo., 

IS. bd. 

Eloral Decorations. Fcp. Svo., 

IS. bd. 

Gardening a la Mope. Fcp. Svo. 
Part L, Vegetables, is. bd. Part II., 
Fruits, IS. bd. 

DIational Viands a la 2I0DE. Fcp. 

Svo., IS. bd. 

New-laid Egos, Fcp. Svo., 15. 6 t/. 
Oysters a la Mode. Fcp. Svo., 

IS . bd. 
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Cookery, Domestie Management, &e. — contimied. 

Lear. — Maigre Cookery, By H. L. 
Sidney Lear. i6mo., 25. 

Poole, — Cookery FOR the DiaMetiC. 
By W. H. and Mrs, Poole. With Preface 
by Dr. Pavy. Fcp. 8vo., 2S. 6<^. 

Walker (Jane H.). 

A Book for Every '^Womaiy.^ 
Part L, The Management of Children 
in Health and out of Health. Crown 
8vo., 2s. 6 d. 

Part IL Woman in Health and out of 
Health. 

A Handbook for Mothers : being 
being Simple flints to Women on the 
Management of their Health during 
Pregnancy and Confinement, together 
with Plain Directions as to the Care of 
Infants. Crown 8vo., 25. 


De, Sails (Mrs.).-— 

Puddings AND Pastry A la Mode. 

. •Fcp.' Svo., IS. M , ' ■ ' ' 

' Sa vouries ' A . LA Mode. Fcp. 8vo., 

Soups and Dressed Fish 1 la 
Move. Fcp. Svo., is. td. 

SlVEETS AND SuPPER DiSHES A LA 
Move, Fcp. Svo., is. Gd. 

Temptin^g Dishes for Saiall In- 
comes. Fcp. Svo., IS. 6d. 

JVr INKLES AND ' JVOTIONS FOR 
E PERv Household. Crown Svo. , is. 6d. 


Miscellaneous and Critieal Works. 

H.) (‘A.K.H.B.’).- 


Ailingham. — Varieties in Prose, 
By William Allingham. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo., 
i8s. ( V'ols. I and 2, Rambles, by Patricius 
Walker. Vol. 3, Irish Sketches, etc.) 

Armstrong. ys and Sketches, 
By Edmund J. Armstrong. Fcp. Svo,, 5s. 

Bagehot.— Z/r/i7e.d7eF Studies. By 
Walter Bagehot. With Portrait. 3 vols. 
Crown Svo., 3s. 6f/. each, 

Baring-Gould.’-“6Y-7e/6'?f/5 7l/j-'r77.9 of 
THE Middle Ages, By Rev. S. Baring- 
' ■ ' Gould. ' Crown Svo., '^s. , , 

Baynes. • — Shakespeare Studies, 
and ■ other Essays. , By the late Thomas 
Spencer,, Baynes, LL,B., ;LL.D. 'With a 
Biographical Preface by Professor Lewis 
Campbell. Crowm Svo., ys, 6d. 

Boyd (A. K. H.) A.K.H.B.’). 

And stv MISCELLAKEOUS THEOLOGICAL 
WORKS, p. 32. 
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